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I  Have  read,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  a 
Manufcript,  intituled,  The  Ancient  Hijlory  of 
the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians ,  AJfyrians,  Babyloni¬ 
a's',  Medes,  Perjians,  Macedonians,  and  Greeks, 
Ac.  I11  this  work  appear  the  fame  principles  of 
religion,  of  probity,  and  the  fame  happy  endea¬ 
vours  to  improve  the  minds  of  youth,  which  are 
lb  confpicuous  in  all  the  writings  of  this  author. 
The  prefent  work  is  not  confined  merely  to  the 
inftruclion  of  young  people,  but  may  be  of  fervice 
to  all  perfons  in  general ;  who  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading,  in  their  native  tongue,  a 
great  number  of  curious  events,  which  before 
were  known  to  few,  except  the  learned. 
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I)  ntten  by  the  R  gh't.  Rtvsrenf  Dp.  f  P.ANCis,  Attpr- 
bu.ry,  late  Lord  B:Jhof >  of  Rochefler,  to  aIr. .Aoj-’liny 
in  commendation  of  this  work. 

Rf.iterendf.  atque  Eruditissimf.  Fir, 

QUM,  monsnte  amico  quodam,  qur  juxt a  zdes  tuas  habitat,  fcirem 
te  Parfos  revert ffc  ;  Jlatui  falutatum  te  ire,  at  primum  per 
•valetudinem  liceret.  Id  ojfdi,  ex  pedum  irfrmitate  aliquand.u  di¬ 
lation,  earn  tandem  me  impleturum  fperarem,  frujlra  fid,  domi  non' 
eras.  Rifat,  ut  quod,  coram  exequi  non  poiui,fcriplis  faltem  Uteris 
prafem  ;  tibique  ob  ea  omnia,  quilus  a  te  auclus  Jam,  beneficia , 
grates  again,  quas  haleo  eerie,  et  femper  habiturus  fum,  m'aximas. 

R  ever  a  mur.era  ilia  librerum  nuperis  a  te  anr.is  edilorum  egregia 
ac perhdnorifca  mihi  vifa  fur.t.  Multi  enim  facto ,  et  te,  vir  praf- 
tantiffime,  et  tua  omnia  qiuecur.que  in  ifo  liter arura  genere  perpohta 
funt  ;  in  quo  quidem  te  cteteris  omnibus  ejufmodi  feriptoribus  facile 
antecellere,  atque  e[fe  eundem  et  dicendi  et  fentiendi  mag if  rum  opti- 
J  mum,  prorfus  exifimo  :  cumque  in  excollendis  his  fudiis  aliquant a- 
Y  him  ipfe  et  opera  et  temporis  pofuerim,  libere  tamen  prcfteor  me,  tua 
"l  cum  legam  ac  relegam,  ea  edoilum  efe  a  te,  non  folum  quit  nefcielam 
.  <v  prorfts,  fed  etiam  qua  antea  didieffe  mild  vifus  fum.  Modefe 
ff  -  itaque  nimium  de  opere  tun  fntis,  cum  juventuti  tantum  iufituendee 
elaboratum  id  effe  contendis.  Ea  certe  ferilis,  qu<e  a  viris  ijhufmodi 
return  haud  impends,  cum  voluptate  et  frudu  legi  pojfunt.  V etera 
quidem  et  fa.tis  cogniia  revdeas  r.i  memoriam ;  fed  ita  revocas,  ut 
tllujlres,  ut  ornes ;  ut  aliquid  vetufis  adjicias  quod  novum  ft, 
alienis  quod  o/nnino  tuum  :  bonafqae  pichtras  bona  in  luce  colh- 
cando  effeis,  ut  etiam  Us,  a  quibus  fapfime  confpecht  funt,  elegan - 
tiores  tamen  folito  appa.reant,  et placeani  magis. 

Certe,  dam  Xenophontem  fapius  vetfas,  ah  illo  et  ea  qua  a  te 
plurimis  in  locis  narraniur,  et  'tpfum  ubique  r.arrandi  modum  vi- 
deris  traxffe,  fylique  Xenophontis  nitorem  ac  venufctmfinplici: , 
tem  non  imitari  tantum,  fed  plane  affequi :  ita  ut  f  Galuce  fcijfet 
Xenophon,  non  aids  ilium,  in  eo  argumento  quod  trait  as,  verbis 
ifurum,  non  alio  prorfus  more  feripturtim  judicem. 

Hz:  ego,  laud  affentandi  caufa  ( quod  vitium  procul  a  me  'abf) 
fed  vere  ex  animi  fententia  dico.  Cum  enim  pulchris  a.  te  dorrs 
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{hiatus  Jim,  quibus  in  eodem,  aut  in  alio  quopiam  doHrina  genere 
referendis  imparem  me  fentio,  volui  tamen  propenji  erga  te  animi 
pratique  teflimonium profence,  et  te.aliquo  Jaltem  munufculo,  eifi per - 
qttam  dijjmvli ,  rernunetart. 

I’ erg,;,  i nr  dodt.adtnod'um  et  venerande,  de  bonis  Uteris,  qua  mine 
?; egle&ve  pafj'im  et  fpreta  jacent,  be{if  .merer i  V '  p'erge  jnventutem  Gal- 
licam  ( quando  illi  fdyAmiodo  te.  iitdenf  ffevu  }  optimis  et  preeceptis 
ct  eyeinpiu  mfor'ipatt:.  .  •  •  • 

Qn.od  Utf alias,  annis  xtatis  tux  elapfis  multos  adjiciat  Deus  ! 
iifque  decurrentibus  fanum  te  prxjlel  atque  incolumem.  Hoc  ex  ani- 
mo  optat  ac  vovet, 

Tai  olfervantijfmus, 

Frjnciscus  Roffensis. 

Pranfisrum  te  mecum  pojl  fejla  dixit  mihi  amicus  ille  nojler  qui 
tibi  vicinus  ejl.  Cum  Jiatueris  tecum  quo  die  adfuturus  es,  id  illi 
Jignificabis,  Me  certe  annis  malifque  debilitatum,  quandocunque  ve¬ 
neris,  domi  invenies. 

6°  Kcd.  Jan.  3731. 
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Reverend  and  Most  Learned  Sir, 

JJ/HEN  I  was  informed  by  a  friend  who  lives  near  you,  that 
you  were  returned  to  Paris,  I  refolded  to  wait  on  you  as  foon 
as  my  health  would  admit.  After  ha  ving  been  prevented  by  the  gout 
for fame  time,  I  was  in  hopes  at  length  of  paying  my  refpeBs  to  you 
at  your  houfe,  and  went  thither,  but  you  were  not  at  home.  It 
is  incumbent  ou  me,  therefore,  to  do  that  in  writing,  which  I  could 
not  in  perfon,  and  to  return  you  my  acknowledgments  for  all  the 
favours  you  have  been  pleafed  to  confer  upon  me,  of  which,  I  beg 
you  will  be  affured,  that  I  Jhall  always  retain  the  mofl  grateful 
fenfe. 

And  indeed  I  efleem  the  looks  you  have  lately  pullifhed,  as  pre¬ 
sents  of  exceeding  value,  and  fuch  as  do  me  very  great  honour , 
For  I  have  the  highefl  regard,  mojl  excellent  Sir,  both for  you  and 
for  every  thing  that  comes  from  fo  maflerly  a  hand  as  yours,  in  the 
kind  of  learning  you  treat  ;  in  which  I  mufl  believe  that  you  not 
only  excel  all  other  writers,  but  are  at  the  fame  time  the  bejl  majler 
of fpeaking  and  thinking  well ;  and  I  freely  confefs  that  though  I 
applied  fome  time  and  pains  in  cultivating  thefe  Jludies,  when  I  read 
your  volumes  over  and  over  again ,  I  was  infruBed  in  things  by  you 
of  which  I  was  not  only  entirely  ignorant ,  but  feemed  to  myfelf  to 
have  learned  before.  You  have  therefore  too  modejl  an  opinion  of 
your  work,  when  you  declare  it  compofed folely  for  the  infrudion  of 
youth.  What  you  write  may  undoubtedly  be  read  with  pleafure 
and  improvement  by  perfons  not  unacquainted  in  learning  of  the fame 
kind.  For  whiljl you  call  to  mind  ancient  fads  and  things  fujjici-' 
ently  known ,  you  do  it  in  fuch  a  manuer,  that  you  illujlrate,  you  em- 
embellifh  them  ;  f  ill  adding  fomething  new  to  the  old,  fomething  en¬ 
tirely  your  own  to  the  labours  of  others  :  By  placing  good  pictures 
in  a  good  light ,  you  make  them  appear  with  unufual  elegance  and 
more  exalted  beauties,  even  to  thofe  who  have  feen  and  fudied  them 
mof. 

In  your  frequent  correfpondence  with  Xenophon,  you  have  cer¬ 
tainly  ext  ratted  from  him,  both  what  you  relate  in  many  places,  and 
every-where  his  very  manner  of  relating  ;  you  feem  not  only  to  have 
imitated,  but  attained  the fhining  elegance  and  beautiful fmpli'city  of 
that  author’s fyle  :  So  that  had  Xenophon  excelled  in  the  French 
language,  in  my  judgment ,  he  would  have  ufed  no  other  words , 

nor 
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nor  written  in  any  other  method ,  upon  the  fuhfcd  you  treat ,  than  you 
have  done. 

I  do  not  fay  this  out  of  flattery,  •which  is  far  from  leing  mv  vice , 
hut  from  my  real  ffe  and  opinion.  As  you  have  enriched  me 
wi  ■cur  fine  prfr.ts ,  which  I  know  how  incapable  I  am  of  re- 
pa  dug  e  7'.!  r  in  the  fame  or  in  any  other  hind  of  learning ,  1  was 
willing  to  :f!fy  my  gratitude  and  affection-  for  you ,  and  at  leaf!  to 
maLey  or  fx*ie  fra:!,  though  exceedingly  unequal,  return. 

Go  on,  rr:ji  Lamed  and  vcr.erc.lle  Sir,  to  defense  well  of  found 
literature,  which  new  lies  univerfally  negle&ed  and  defpifed.  Go 
or.,  i>  firming  the  youth  of  France,  free  you  will  have  their  utility  to 
he  your  file  view,  icon  the  If  precepts  and  examples'. 

Which  that  j  -.u  ;  rax  tjfd,  may  it  phafe  Cod  to  add  many  years  to 
your  life,  and,  during  the  com  f-e  of  them,  to  prefrve  you  in  health 
and  fi.fely.  ~i  n:s  js  the  ec.rmf  wjh  and  prayer  of 

Tour  mofl-  obedient  J -rvar.t, 

**  Francis  Rofff.n. 


P.  S.  Our  friend,  your  neighbour,  tells  me  you  intend  to  dine  with 
me  after  the  holidays.  When  you  have fxed  upon  the  day,  be  plea  f- 
ed  to  let  him  know  it.  1.  i:  never  you  come,  you  will  certainly  fad 
one ,  fo  weak  with  age  and  ills  as  I  am,  at  home . 

December  26,  1751.  • 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Uffulnefs  of  Profane  Hiflory,  efpecially  with  regard  to 
Religion. 

r  I '  ^  HE  finely  of  profane  hiftory  would  be  un-  What  is  to  l; 

JL  worthy  of  a  feriaus  attention,  and  a  conii-  « If  rued  m 
derable  length  of  time,  if  it  were  confined  to  the 

,,  ,  r  .  ro-  i  events  ami 

dry  knowleage  ct  ancient  traniactions,  and  an  un-  ciranoi,-r,y 
pleafing  inquiry  into  the  eras  when  each  of  them 
happened.  It  little  concerns  us  to  know,  that  there  were 
once  Inch  men  as  Alexander,  Csefar,  Anilides,  or  Cato,  and 
that  they  lived  in  this  or  that  period ;  that  the  empire  of  the 
AlTyrians  made  way  for  that  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  latter 
for  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Perlians,  who  were  them- 
felves  fubjetted  by  the  Macedonians,  as  tliefe  were  afterwards 
by  the  Romans. 

But  it  highly  concerns  us  to  know,  by  what  i.  The  can  fir 
methods  thofe  empires  were  founded ;  the  fteps  by  VJ  i!f  r‘fe 
which  they  rofe  to  the  exalted  pitch  of  grandeur  -N  em~ 
we  fo  much  admire  ;  what  it  was  that  conllituted 
their  true  glory  and  felicity,  and  the  caul’es  of  their  dee’em 
fion  and  fall. 

It  is  of  no  lefs  importance  to  ftudy  attentively  2-  The  gen  hr 
the  manners  of  different  nations;  their  'genius,"  ond  eknraa.  r 
laws,  and  cuftoms  ;  and  efpecially  to  acquaint  our-  °f  "al,c:,f 
felves  with  the  character  and  difpofition,  the  ta- 
lents,  virtues,  and  even  vices  of  thole  men  by  whom  that  r,. 
they  were  governed  ;  and  whofe  good  or  bad  qua-  then. 
lities  contributed  to  the  grandeur  or  decay  of  the  Hates  over 
which  they  prefided. 

Such  are  the  great  obje&s  which  ancient  hiftory  prefents  ; 
exhibiting  to  our  view  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the 
world  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  great  men  who  were  any 
ways  eonfpicuous  ;  thereby  inftructing  us,  by  example  rather 
than  precept,  in  the  arts  of  empire  and  war,  the  principles  of 
government,  the  rules  of  policy,  the  maxims  of  civil  fociety.. 
a  d  the  condudl  of  life  that  fuits  all  ages  and  conditions, 
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3.  The  origin  We  acquire,  at  the  fame  time,  another  know- 
and  f  rognfs  ledge,  which  cannot  but  excite  the  attention  of  all 
of  arts  and  perfons  who  have  a  take  and  inclination  for  polite 
Jacnees.  learning  ;  I  mean,  the  manner  in  which  arts  and 
fciences  were  invented,  cultivated,  and  improved  ;  we  there 
difcover,  and  trace  as  it  were  with  the  eye,  their  origin 
and  progrefs  ;  and  perceive,  with  admiration,  that  the  nearer 
we  approach  thofe  countries  which  were  once  inhabited 
by  the  fons  of  Noah,  in  the  greater  perfection  'we  find  the 
arts  and  fciences  ;  and  that  they  feem  to  be  either  neglect¬ 
ed  or  forgot,  in  proportion  to  the  remotenefs  of  nations  from 
them  ;  fo  that,  when  men  attempted  to  revive  thofe  arts  and 
fciences,  they  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  fource  from 
whence  they  originally  flowed. 

I  give  only  a  tranfient  view  of  thefe  objects,  though  fo  very 
important,  in  this  place,  becaufe  I  have  already  treated  them 
with  fume  extent  elfewhere'N 

^  .But  another  object,  of  infinitely  greater  impor- 

-tance,  claims  our  attention.  For  although  pro- 
thj innexion  fane  hiftory  treats  only  'of  nations  who  had  im- 
bt.it ue-'ji  fa-  bibed  all  the  chimeras  of  a  fuperftitious  worfhip, 
c'fd  a:,d  /'-■  and  abandoned  themfelves  to  all  the  irregularities 
Ja‘,s  Mflt>ry •  of  which  human  nature,  after  the  fall  of  the  firft 
man,  became  capable  ;  it  neverthelefs  proclaims  univerfally 
the  greatnefs  of  the  Almighty,  his  power,  his  juftice,  and, 
above  all,  the  admirable  wifdom  with  which  his  providence 
governs  the  univerfe. 

If  the  j-  inherent  conviction  of  this  lad  truth  taifed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cicero’s  obfervation,  the  Romans  above  all  other  na¬ 
tions,  we  may  in  like  manner  affirm,  that  nothing  gives  hif¬ 
tory  a  greater  fuperiority  to  many  other  branches  of  literature, 
than  to  fee  in  a  manner  imprinted,  in  almofl  every  page  of  it, 
the  precious  footfteps  and  (hilling  proofs  of  this  great  truth, 
that  God  difpofes  all  events  as  fupreme  lord  and  fove- 
reign  ;  that  lie  alone  determines  the  fate  of  kings  and  tne  oil- 
ration  of  empires  ;  and  that  he,  for  reafons  mfcrutiole  to  all 
but  himfelf,  transfers  the  government  of  kingdoms  from,  one 


nation  to  another.  .  , 

p-  .r je£  We  difcover  this  important  tratfy  in  going  bacK 

1 ttheafper -  to  the  moil  remote  antiquity,  and  the  origin  of 


*  Vol.  ill.  and  IV.  Of  the  method  of  teaching  and  feudying  the  Belle* 
Lettres,  & c. 

4-  Pietate  ac  religione,  atqme  hac  una  fapientia  quod  dcoruni  irma--. 
t  turn  r. amine  omnia  regi  gubernarieue  perfj  eiiiinue,  omnes  n--. 

t: . nefque  fay :  ravimus.  Orut.  de  AiuJp  1  Ap.  n.  I.f  £ 
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profane  hiftory  ;  I  mean,  to  the  difperiion  of  the 
pofterity  of  Noah  into  the  feveral  countries  of  the 
earth  where  they  fettled.  Liberty,  chance,  views 
of  intereft,  a  love  for  certain  countries,  and  fuch  like  motives, 
were,  in  outward  appearance,  the  only  caufes  of  the  different 
choice  which  men  made  in  thefe  various  migrations.  But  the 
feriptures  inform  us,  that,  ainidft  the  trouble  and  confufion 
that  followed  the  fudden  change  in  the  language  of  Noah’s 
defcendants,  God  prefided  invilibly  over  all  their  councils  and 
deliberations ;  that  nothing  was  tranfafted  but  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty’s  appointment ;  and  that  he  only  guided  * * * §  and  fettled 
all  mankind,  agreeably  to  the  diftates  of  his  mercy  and  juf- 
tice:  “  f  The  Lord  fcattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon 
“  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

It  is  true  indeed  that  God,  even  in  thofe  early  ages,  had  a 
peculiar  regard  for  that  people,  whom  he  was  one  day  to  con- 
iider  as  his  own.  He  pointed  out  the  country  which  they 
were  to  inherit ;  he  caufed  it  to  be  pofleffed  by  another  labo¬ 
rious  nation,  who  applied  themfelves  to  cultivate  and  adorn 
it  ;  and  to  improve,  by  all  poflible  methods,  the  future  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  Ifraelites.  He  then  fixed,  in  that  country,  the 
like  number  of  families,  as  were  to  be  fettled  in  it,  when  the 
fons  of  Ifrael  fnould,  at  the  appointed  time,  take  pofteffion  of 
it;  and  did  not  fuffer  any  of  the  nations,  which  were  not  fub- 
jeft  to  the  curfe  pronounced  by  Noah  againfl  Canaan,  to  enter 
an  inheritance  that  was  to  be  given  up  entirely  to  the  Iirael- 
ites.  J  §>uando  dhvidebat  Altijfvmus  genies,  quando feparab'at JH'tos 
/I dam,  conjlituit  termlnos  populorumjuxta  numerum  jiliorum  Ifrael. 
But  this  peculiar  regard  of  God  to  his  future  people,  does  not 
interfere  with  that  which  he  had  for  the  reft  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  a^  is  evident  from  many  paffages  of  fcripture,  which 
teach  us,  that  the  entire  fucceffion  of  ages  is  prefent  to  him  ; 
that  nothing  is  tranfafted  in  the  whole  univerfe,  but  by  his 
appointment ;  and  that  he  directs  the  feveral  events  of  it  from 
age  to  age.  $  Tit  es  Deus  confpedor  feculorum.  A  feculo  ufque 
in  feculum  refpicis. 

*  The  ancients  themfelves,  according  to  Pindar  (Olymp.  od.  vii.),  had 
retained  fome  idea,  that  the  difperfion  of  men  was  net  the  effect  of 

chance,  hut  that  they  had  been  fettled  in  different  countries  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Providence.  f  Gen.  xi.  8,  9. 

|  When  the  Moft  High  divided  the  nations,  and  feparated  the  fons  of 
Adam,  he  afligned  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of 
the  children  of  Ifrael  (whom  he  had  in  view).  This  is  one  of  the  inter¬ 
pretations  (which  appears  very  natural)  that  is  given  to  this pallage. 

§  Eccleii  xxxix.  10,  xxsiii.  25. 
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f'.cJen’.y  bat  fa-  We  tnuft  therefore  confider,  as  an  in'difputa- 
' 1  i:'f  fat‘  °J  ble  principle,  and  as  the  bails  and  foundation  to 
!  ^  the  ftudy  of  profane  hiftory,  that  the  provi- 

.  ,  c-zcn  v  dence  of  the  Almighty  has,  from  all  eternity, 
.,„j  :'f  rtigx  of  appointed  the  eftablifhment,  duration,  and  def- 
l>is  So/i.  t  ruction  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  as  well  in 

i  e garci  to  the  plan  of  the  whole  univerfe,  known  only  to  God, 
who  confiitutes  the  order  and  wonderful  liarmony  of  its  feve- 
ml  parts,  as  particularly  with  refpect  to  the  people  of  Ifrael, 
and  Hill  more  with  regard  to  the  Meffiah,  and  the  efiablilh- 
inent  of  the  church,  which  is  his  great  work,  the  end  and  de- 
km  of  all  his  other  works,  and  ever  Orcfent  to  his  fight : 

'  i  soil.  VI  r  ft  Cllld  rj!  .Dr,  min  a  6pUi  JUItrK. 

God  has  vouch fafed  to  difeover  to  us,  in  holy  feripture,  a 
part  of  the  relation  of  the  fevcral  nations  of  the  earth  to  his 
own  people  ;  and  the  little  fo  difeovered,  diffufes  great  light 
over  the  hiftory  of  thofe  nations,  of  whom  we  fball  have  but 
a  very  imperfeft  idea,  unlefs  we  have  recourfe  to  the  infpired 
writers.  They  alone  difplay,  and  bring  to  light,  the  fecret 
thoughts  of  princes,  their  incoherent  proje&s,  their  foolilh 
pi  id  their  impious  and  cruel  ambition:  They  reveal  the  true 
caufes  and  hidden  fprings  of  vidlories  and  overthrows;  of  the 
grandeur  ar.d  decleufion  of  nations;  the  rife  and  ruin  of  Hates; 
and  teach  us  what  judgment  the  Almighty  forms  both  of 
pvmces  and  empires,  and  confequently,  what  idea  we  our- 
felves  ought  to  entertain  of  them. 

Powerful  l in o-s  Not  t0  mention  Egypt,  that  ferved  at  firH  as 

pointed  to  fn-  the  cradle  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion) 
■••‘fo  cr  proteii  to  the  holv  nation  ;  which  afterwards  was  a 
Ifrael.  kind  of  fevere  prifon,  and  a  fiery  furnace  f  to 

it ;  and  at  laH,  the  feene  of  the  moH  aftonifhing  miracles  that 
God  ever  wrought  in  favour  of  Ifrael:  Not  to  mention,  I  lay, 
Ecypt,  the  mighty  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  farnil'n 
a  thoufand  proofs  of  the  truth  here  advanced. 

Their  moft  powerful  monarchs,  Tiglath-Pelafar,  Salmana- 
far,  Sennacherib,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  many  more,  were,  in 
God’s  hand,  as  fo  many  increments,  which  he  employed  to 
punifli  the  tranfgreffions  of  his  people.  “  j:  He  lifted  up  an 
“  enfitrn  to  the  nations  from  far,  and  hided  unto  them  from 


A  As  xv.  r  8. 


|  I  will  bring  you  out  from  under  the  bondage  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
1  will  rid  you  out  of  their  bondage,  out  of  the  iron  furnace,  even  out  of 


Egypt.  Exod.  vi .  6. 

\  Ifa.  v.  s6.  3c.  x.  st 


Deut.  iv.  so. 

.  34.  xiii.  4,5. 
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“  the  end  of  the  earth,  to  come  and  receive  his  orders.”  He 
himfelf  put  the  fword  into  their  hands,  and  appointed  their 
marches  daily.  He  breathed  courage  and  ardour  into  their 
foldiers ;  made  their  armies  indefatigable  in  labour,  and  invin¬ 
cible  in  battle  ;  and  fpread  terror  and  confternation  wherever 
they  directed  their  Heps. 

As  their  conqueils  were  fo  rapid,  this  ought  to  have  given 
them  fome  glimpfe  of  the  invifible  hand  which  conducted 
them.  But,  fays  one  cf  thefe  kings  *  in  the  name  of  the 
reil,  “  f  By  the  {Length  of  my  hand  I  have  done  it,  and  by 
u  my  wifdom  ;  for  I  am  prudent :  And  I  have  removed  the 
“  bounds  of  the  people,  and  have  robbed  their  treafures,  and 
“  I  have  put  down  the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man.  And 
“  my  hand  hath  found  as  a  neil  the  riches  of  the  people :  And 
“  as  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  I  gathered  all  the 
“  earth,  and  there  was  none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened 
“  the  mouth,  or  peeped.” 

But  this  monarch,  fo  auguft  and  wife  in  his  own  eye,  how 
did  he  appear  in  that  of  the  Almighty  ?  Only  as  a  fu'oaltern, 
a  fervant  fent  by  his  mailer :  “  if  The  rod  of  his  anger,  and 
“  the  llaffin  his  hand.”  God’s  delign  was  to  chaftife,  not  to 
extirpate,  his  children.  But  Sennacherib  “  $  had  it  in  his 
“  heart  to  deftroy  and  cut  off  all  nations.”  What  then  will 
be  the  ilfue  of  this  kind  of  conteft  between  the  deiigns  of  God, 
and  thofe  of  this  prince  ||  ?  At  the  time  that  he  fancied  him¬ 
felf  already  pofTelfed  of  Jerufalem,  the  Lord,  with  a  fingle 
blaft,  difperfes  all  his  proud  hopes  :  defrays,  in  one  night,  an 
hundred  and  fourfcore  thoufand  of  his  forces.  **  Putting 
“  a  hook  in  his  nofe,  and  a  bridle  in  his  lips,”  (as  though  he 
had  been  a  wild  beaft)  he  leads  him  back  to  his  own  dominions, 
covered  with  infamy,  through  the  midft  of  thofe  nations, 
who,  but  a  little  before,  had  beheld  him  in  all  his  pride  and 
haughtinefs. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  appears  Hill  more  vifr- 
bly  governed  by  a  providence,  to  which  he  himfelf  is  an  entire 
ftranger,  although  it  prefides  over  all  his  deliberations,  and 
determines  all  his  attions. 

Being  come  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  two  highways,  the 

*  Sennacherib.  f  Ifa.  i.  13,  14.  }  Ibid.  x.  5. 

§  Ifa.  x.  7.  ||  Ibid.  ver.  12. 

*  *  Becaufe  thy  rage  again!):  me,  and  thy  tumult,  is  come  up  into  mine 
ears,  therefore  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nofe,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips, 
and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the.way  by  which  thou  cameft.  2  Kings 
six.  28. 
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one  of  which  led  to  Jerufalem,  and  the  other  to  Rabbah, 
the  chief  city  of  t’iie  Ammonites,  this  king,  not  knowing 
which  of  them  it  would  be  beft  for  him  to  (trike  into,  debates 
for  foine  time  with  himfelf,  and  at  laft  caft  lots*.  But  God 
makes  it  fall  on  Jerufalem,  to  fulfil  the  menaces  he  had  pro¬ 
nounced  agahtft  that  city,  viz.  to  deftroy  it,  to  burn  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  drag  its  inhabitants  into  captivity. 

f  One  would  imagine,  at  firft  fight,  that  this  king  had 
been  prompted  to  befiege  Tyre  merely  from  a  'political  view, 
viz.  that  he  might  not  leave  behind  him  fo  powerful  and  well- 
fortified  a  city  ;  neverthelefs,  a  fuperior  will  had  decreed  the 
fiegeof  Tyre.  God  was  refolved,  on  one  fide,  to  humble  the 
pride  of  Ithobal  its  king,  who  fancying  himfelf  wifer  than 
Daniel,  whofe  fame  was  fpread  over  the  whole  Eaft,  and  af- 
cribing  entirely  to  his  rare  and  uncommon  prudence  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  riches,  per- 
fuaded  himfelf  that  he  was  “la  god,  and  fat  in  the  feat  of 
“  God.”  On  the  other  fide  he  alfo  was  refolved  to  chaflife 
that  trading  people,  for  their  luxury  and  pride  ;  a  people 
who  thought  themfelves  kings  of  the  fea,  and  fovereigns  over 
crowned  heads;  and  efpecially,  that,  inhuman  joy  of  the  Ty¬ 
rian-,  in  their  looking  upon  the  fall  of  Jerufalem  (the  rival 
of  Tyre)%s  their  grandeur.  Thefe  weie  the  motives  which 
prompted  God  himfelf  to  lead  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Tyre  ;  and 
to  make  him  execute,  though  unknowingly,  his  commands. 
Jdcirco  eccc  ego  adovcam  ad  T'yrum  Nebuchodonofor. 

$  To  recorr.penfe  this  monarch,  whofe  army  the  Almighty 
hadcaufed  “  ||  to  ferve  a  great  fervice  againii  Tyre”  (thefe 
are  God’s  own  words),  and  to  compenfate  the  Bnbylonifh 
troops,  for  the  grievous  toils  they  had  fudained  during  a 
thirteen  years  fiege  ;  “  **  1  will  give,”  faith  the  Lord  God, 
“  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  ; 
“  and  he  (hall  take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  fpoil,  and 
“  take  her  prey,  ar.d  it  (hall  be  the  wages  for  his  army.” 

The  fame  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  fired  with  a  third  of  im¬ 
mortalizing  his  name  by  the  grandeur  of  his  exploits,  was 
determined  to  heighten  the  glory  of  his  conquefis  with  fplen- 
t\r\-  and  magnificence,  by  embellifhitfg  the  capital  of  h;s  em- 
.  ire  with  pompous  edifices,  and  the  rnoft  fumptuous  orna¬ 
ments;  But  whilft  a  fet  of  adulating  courtiers,  cn  whom 

‘  Ezek.  xxi.  19.  23.  f  Ibid.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.  f  Ibid,  xxviii.  2, 
§  This  incident  is  related  more  at  large  in  the  hiflory  of  the  Erypti- 
r.-.s,  under  the  reign  of  Amafis, 

t!  Ezek.  xxix.  t3.  20.  **  Dan.  iv.  X. — 34- 

he 
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he  lavilhed  the  higheft  honours  and  immenfe  riches,  make 
ail  places  refound  with  his  name,  an  auguft  fenate  of  watch¬ 
ful  fpirits  is  formed,  who  weigh,  in  the  balance  of  truth, 
the  actions  of  kings,  and  from  whofe  fentence  there  lies  no 
appeal.  The  king  of  Babylon  is  cited  before  this  tribunal, 
in  which  there  preiides  a  fupreme  judge,  who,  to  a  vigilance 
which  nothing  can  elude,  adds  a  holinefs  that  will  not  allow 
of  the  lead  irregularity.  Vigil  et  fandus.  In  this  tribunal 
all  Nebuchadnezzar’s  actions,  which  were  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  the  public,  are  examined  with  rigour  ;  and  a  fearch 
is  made  into  the  inward  recedes  of  his  heart,  to  difcover  his 
mod  hidden  thoughts.  How  will  this  formidable  inquiry 
end  ?  At  the  indant  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  walking  in  his 
palace,  and  res'olving,  with  a  fecret  complacency,  his  exploits, 
his  grandeur  and  magnificence,  is  faying  to  himfelf,  “  *  Is 
“  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  built  for  the  houfe  of  the 
“  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour 
“  of  my  majedy  ?”  in  this  very  indant,  when,  by  vainly 
flattering  himfelf  that  he  held  his  power  and  kingdom  only 
from  himfelf,  he  ufurped  the  feat  of  the  Almighty  :  a  voice 
from  heaven  pronounces  his  fentence,  and  declares  to  him, 
that  “  -j-  his  kingdom  was  departed  from  him,  that  he  fhould 
“  be  driven  from  men,  and  his  dwelling  be  with  the  beads 
“  of  the  field,  until  he  knew  that  the  Mod  High  ruled  in 
“  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  gave  them  to  whomfoever  he 
“  would.” 

This  tribunal,  which  is  for  ever  affembled,  though  invifible 
to  mortal  eyes,  pronounced  the  like  fentence  on  thofe  famous 
conquerors,  on  thofe  heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  who,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar,  confidered  themfeives  as  the  foie  authors  of 
their  exalted  fortune  ;  as  independent  to  "authority  of  every 
kind,  and  as  not  holding  of  a  fuperior  power. 

As  God  appointed  feme  princes  to  be  the  indrumerrts  cf 
his  vengeance,  he  made  others  the  difpenfers  of  his  goodnefs. 
He  ordained  Cyrus  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people  ;  and,  to 
enable  him  to  fupport  with  dignity  frj  glorious  a  function,  he 
endued  him  with  all  the  qualities  which  conftitute  the  greateft 
captains  and  princes,  and  caufed  that  excellent  education  to 
be  given  him,  which  the  heathens  fo  much  admired,  though 
they  neither  knew  the  author  or  true  caufe  of  it.  - 

We  fee  in  profane  hiilory  the  extent  and  fwiftnefs  of  his 
conaueits,  the  intrepidity  of  his  courage,  the  wifdom  of  his 

*  Dan.  v.  so.  f  Ibid,  iv.  31.3s. 
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views  and  defighs,  his  greatnefs  of  foul,  his  noble  generofitv, 
liis  truly  paternal  affection  for  his  fubjecls  ;  and,  in  them,  the 
grateful  returns  of  love  and  tendernefs,  which  made  them 
confider  him  rather  as  their  protestor  and  father,  than  as 
their  lord  and  fovereign.  We  find,  I  fay,  all  thefe  particu¬ 
lars  in  profane  hiftory  ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  the  fecret 
principle  of  fo  many  exalted  qualities,  nor  the  hidden  fpring 
which  fet  them  in  motion. 

But  Ifaiah  affords  us  this  lip-lit,  and  delivers  himfelf  in 
words  fuitable  to  the  greatnefs  and  majefty  of  the  God  who 
ir.fpired  him.  He  *  reprefents  this  all-powerful  God  of  ar¬ 
mies  as  leading  Cyrus  by  the  hand,  marching  before  him, 
conducting  him  from  city  to  city,  and  from  province  to  pro¬ 
vince  ;  fubduing  nations  before  him,  loofening  the  loins  of  kings, 
breaking  in  pieces  gates  of  brafs,  cutting  in  funder  the  bars  of  iron , 
throwing  down  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  cities,  and  put¬ 
ting  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  treafures  of  darknefs,  and  the 
hidden  riches  of  fecret  places. 

•f-  The  prophet  alfo  tells  us  the  caufe  and  motive  cf  all  thefe 
wonderful  events.  It  was  in  order  to  punifli  Babylon,  and 
to  deliver  Judah,  that  the  Almighty  conduCts  Cyrus,  Hep  by 
Hep,  and  gives  fuccefs  to  all  his  enterprifes.  “  J  I  have  raifed 
“  him  up  in  righteoufnefs,  and  I  will  diredt  all  his  ways. — 
“  For  Jacob  my  fervant’s  fake,  and  Ifrael  mine  eleft.”  But 
this  prince  is  io  blind  and  ungrateful,  that  he  does  not 
know  his  mailer,  nor  remember  his  benefactor.  “  $  I  have 

“  furnamed  thee,  though  thou  haft  not  known  me. - 1 

“  girded  thee,  though  thou  haft  not  known  me.” 

A  fine  image  Men  feldom  form  to  themfelves  a  right  judg¬ 
ed  the  regal  ment  of  true  glory,  and  the  duties  elTential  to  re- 
ojfice.  gal  power.  The  Ccripture  only  gives  us  a  full  idea 

of  them,  and  this  it  does  in  a  wonderful  manner,  ||  under  the 
image  of  a  very  large  and  ftrong  tree,  whefe  top  reaches  to 
heaven,  and  whofe  branches  extend  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth.  As  its  foliage  is  very  abundant,  and  it  is  bowed  down 
with  fruit,  it  conftitutes  the  ornament  and  felicity  of  the  plains 

*  Thus  faith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whofe  right  hand  I 
have  holden,  to  fubdue  nations  before  him  :  And  I  will  ioofe  the  loins  of 
kings  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  fhali  not 
be  fhut.  1  -will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  ftraight : 

I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  o'.  brafs,  and  cut  in  funder  the  liars  of 
iron  :  And  I  will  give  thee  the  treafures  cf  darknefs,  and  hidden  riches 
of  fecret  places,  that  thou  mayeft  know  that  I  the  Lord,  which  call  thee 
by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Ifrael.  Ifa.  xlv.  I.  2.  3. 

f  Ifa.  xlv.  13, 14.  1  lb.  xlv.  13.  4.  §  lb.  xlv.  4, 5  ||  Dan.  iv.  7.  9. 
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around  it.  It  fupplies  a  grateful  fhade,  and  a  fecure  retreat  to 
beafts  of  every  kind  :  animals,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  fafely 
lodged  under  its  hofpitable  branches:  the  birds  of  heaven 
dwell  in  the  boughs  of  it,  and  it  fupplies  food  to  all  living 
creatures. 

Can  there  be  a  more  juft  or  more  inftruCtive  idea  of  the 
kingly  office,  whofe  true  grandeur  and  folid  glory  does  not 
confift  in  that  fplendor,  pomp,  and  magnificence  which  fur- 
round  it ;  nor  in  that  reverence  and  exterior  homage  which 
are  paid  to  it  by  fubje&s ;  but  in  the  real  fervices  and  folid 
advantages  it  procures  to  nations,  whofe  fupport,  defence,  fe- 
curity  and  afylum,  it  forms,  (both  from  its  nature  and  inili- 
tution)  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  the  fruitful  fource  of  terref- 
trial  bleffings  of  every  kind ;  efpecially  with  regard  to  the 
poor  and  weak,  who  ought  to  find,  beneath  the  fnade  and 
protection  of  royalty,  a  fweet  peace  and  tranquillity  not  to  be 
interrupted  or  difturbed  ;  whilft  the  monarch  himfelf  facrifices 
his  eafe,  and  experiences  alone  thofe  ftorms  and  tempefts  from 
which  he  (helters  all  others  ? 

Methinks  the  reality  of  this  noble  image,  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  great  plan  (religion  only  excepted)  appears  in 
the  government  of  Cyrus,  of  which  Xenophon  has  given  us 
a  picture,  in  his  beautiful  preface  to  the  hiftory  of  that  prince. 
He  has  there  fpecified  a  great  number  of  nations,  which,  though 
far  diftant  one  from  another,  and  differing  widely  in  their  man¬ 
ners,  cuftoms,  and  language,  were  however  all  united,  by  the 
fame  fentiments  of  efteem,  reverence,  and  love  for  a  prince, 
whofe  government  they  wifhed,  if  poffible,  to  have  continued 
for  ever,  fo  much  happinefs  and  tranquillity  did  they  enjoy  un¬ 
der  it. 

T o  this  amiable  and  falutary  government,  let  us  A  j.f  idea  of 
oppofe  the  idea  which  the  facred  writings  give  the  conquerors 
us  of  thofe  monarchs  and  conquerors,  fo  much  /antiquity. 
boafted  of  by  antiquity  who,  inftead  of  making  the  happinefs  of 
mankind  the  foie  object  of  their  care,  were  prompted  by  no 
other  motives  than  thofe  of  intereft  and  ambition.  *  The 
holy  fpirit  reprefents  them  under  the  fymbols  of  monfters 
generated  from  the  agitation  of  the  fea,  from  the  tumult,  con- 
fufion,  and  dafning  of  the  waves  one  againft  the  other  ;  and 
unoer  the  image  of  cruel  wild  beafts,  which  fpread  terror  and 
defolation  umverfally,  and  are  for  ever  gorging  themfelves  with 
blood  and  (laughter  ;  bears,  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards.  How 
(trong  and  expreffive  is  this  colouring  ! 


*  Dan.  vii. 
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Nevertheiefs,  it  is  often  from  fuch  deftruftive  models,  that 
the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  education  generally  bellowed  on 
the  children  of  the  great  are  borrowed  ;  and  it  is  thefe  ravag- 
ers  of  nations,  thefe  fcourges  of  mankind,  they  propofe  to 
make  them  to  refemble.  By  infpiring  them  with  the  fenti- 
rnents  of  a  boundlefs  ambition,  and  the  love  of  falfe  glory, 
they  become  (to  borrow  an  expreluon  from  fcripture)  *  young 
“  lions  ;  they  learn  to  catch  the  prey,  and  devour  men — to 
“  lay  wafte  cities,  to  turn  lands  and  their  fatnefs  into  defolation 
“  by  the  noile  of  their  roaring.”  And  when  this  young 
lion  is  grown  up,  God  tells  us,  that  the  noife  of  his  exploits 
and  the  renown  of  his  victories,  are  nothing  but  a  fright¬ 
ful  roaring,  which  fills  all  places  with  terror  and  defola¬ 
tion. 


The  examples  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  and  which  are 
extrafted  from  the  hillory  of  the  Egyptians,  Affyrians,  Ba¬ 
bylonians,  and  Perfians,  prove  fufficiently  the  fupreme  power 
exercifed  by  God  over  all  empires,  and  the  relation  he  thought 
fit  to  eftabhfh  between  the  reft  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
h;s  own  peculiar  people.  The  fame  truth  appears  as  confpi- 
cuoufiv  under  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  fucceflbrs  of 
Alexander  the  Great  :  between  whofe  hiftory,  and  that  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Maccabees,  every  body  knows  the  clofe  con¬ 
nexion. 

To  thefe  incidents  I  cannot  forbear  adding  another  which, 
though  univerfally  known,  is  not  therefore  the  lefs  remarka¬ 
ble  ;  I  mean,  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  f When  he 
had  entered  that  city,  and  viewed  all  the  fortifications  of  it, 
this  prince,  though  a  heathen,  owned  the  all-powerful  arm  of 
the  God  of  Ifrael ;  and,  in  a  rapture  of  admiration,  cried  out, 
“  It  is  manifeft  that  the  Almighty  has  fought  for  us,  and  has 
“  driven  the  Jews  from  thofe  towers,  fince  neither  the  utmoft 
“  human  force,  nor  that  of  all  the  engines  in  the  world,  could 
“  have  effe&ed  it.” 

Befides  the  vifible  and  fenfible  connexion  of  fa- 
cred  and  profane  hiftory,  there  is  another  more 
facred  and  more  diftinft  relation  with  refpedt  to 
the  Meffiah,  for  whofe  coming  tire  Almighty, 
whofe  work  was  ever  prefent  to  his  fight,  pre- 


Cod  Las  a l- 
•ways  difpfed 
of  human 
events  y  rela¬ 
tively  to  the 
reign  of  the 

norance  and  diffolutenefs  in  which  he  fuffered 
them  to  be  immerfed  during  four  thoufand  years.  It  was  to 


pared  mankind  from  far,  even  by  the  ftate  of 


*  Ezek.  six.  3.  7. 


f  Jofeph.  L  iii .  c.  46. 
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fhew  the  necefllty  there  was  of  our  having  a  mediator,  that 
God  permitted  the  nations  to  walk  after  their  own  ways  ;  and 
that  neither  the  light  of  reafon,  nor  the  didtates  of  philofophy, 
could  difpel  their  clouds  of  error,  or  reform  their  depraved 
inclinations. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  grandeur  of  empires,  the  ma- 
jeily  of  princes,  the  glorious  actions  of  great  men,  the  order 
of  civil  focieties,  and  the  harmony  of  the  different  members 
of  which  they  are  compofed,  the  wifdom  of  legislators  and 
the  learning  of  philofophers,  the  earth  feems  to  exhibit  nothing 
to  the  eye  of  man  but  what  is  great  and  refpler.dent ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  in  the  eye  of  God,  it  was  equally  barren  and  un¬ 
cultivated,  as  at  the  firft  inftant  of  the  creation  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Jiat.  *  The  earth  was  without  form  and  vow.  This 
is  faying  but  little  :  It  was  wholly  polluted  and  impure  (the 
reader  willobferve  that  I  fpeak  here  of  the  heathens)  and  ap¬ 
peared,  to  God,  only  as  the  haunt  and  retreat  of  ungrateful 
and  perfidious  men,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  flood.  The 
earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  was  filled  with  iniquity. 

Neverthelefs  the  fovereign  arbiter  of  the  univerfc,  who, 
purfuant  to  the  difilates  of  his  wifdom,  difpenfes  both  light 
and  darknefs,  and  knows  how  to  check  the  impetuous  tor¬ 
rent  of  human  paliions,  would  not  permit  mankind,  though 
abandoned  to  the  utmoft  corruptions,  to  degenerate  into  ab- 
folute  barbarity,  and  brutalize  themfelves,  in  a  manner,  by 
the  extinction  of  the  firft  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  as 
is  feen  in  feveral  favage  nations.  Such  an  obftacle  would 
have  retarded  too  much  the  rapid  courfe  promifed  by  him 
to  the  firft  preachers  of  the  doftrine  of  his  fon. 

He  darted  from  far,  into  the  minds  of  men,  the  rays  of  feve¬ 
ral  great  truths,  todifpofe  them  for  the  reception  of  others  of 
a  more  important  nature.  He  prepared  them  for  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  the  gofpel,  by  thofe  of  philofophers  ;  and  it  was 
with  this  view  that  God  permitted  the  heathen  profelfors  to  ex¬ 
amine,  in  their  fchools,  feveral  queilions,  and  efiabliih  feveral 
principles,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  religion  ;  and  to  engage 
the  attention  of  mankind,  by  the  fpirit  and  beauty  of  their  dif- 
putations.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  philofophers  inculcate  in~ 
every  part  of  their  writings,  the  exiflence  of  a  God,  the  necef¬ 
fity  cf  a  Providence  that  prefides  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the  ultimate  end  of  man, 
the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked,  the 
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nature  of  thofe  duties  which  conftitute  the  band  of  fociety, 
the  character  of  the  virtues  that  are  the  balls  of  morality,  as 
prudence,  juftice,  fortitude,  temperance,  and  fuchlike  truths, 
which,  though  incapable  of  guiding  men  to  righteoufnefs,  vet 
they  were  of  ufe  to  i'catter  certain  clouds  and  to  difpel  certain 
obfcurities. 

It  is  by  an  effedl  of  the  fame  providence,  which  prepared, 
from  far,  the  ways  of  the  gofpel,  that,  when  the  Mefliah  re¬ 
vealed  himfelf  in  the  flelh,  God  had  united  together  a  great  - 
number  of  nations,  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  ;  and  had 
fubjedled  to  one  monarch,  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  all 
the  people  not  united  by  language,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
free  courfe  to  the  preaching  of  the  apoftles.  When  profane 
hiftory  is  ftudied  with  judgment  and  maturity,  it  muft  lead  us 
to  thefe  reflections,  and  point  out  to  us  the  manner  in  which 
the  Almighty  makes  the  empires  of  the  earth  fubfervient  to 
the  reign  of  his  fen. 

Exterior  ta-  It  ought  likewife  to  teach  us  the  value  of  all 
lets  indulged  that  glitters  molt  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  is 
iotbehea-  meft  capable  of  dazzling  it.  Valour,  fortitude, 
thms.  flail  in  government,  profound  policy,  merit  in  ma- 

giftracy,  capacity  For  the  moil  abflrufe  fciences,  beauty  of 
genius,  univerfal  take,  and  perfedlion  in  all  arts :  Thefe  are 
the  objects  which  profane  hiftory  exhibits  to  us,  which 
excites  our  admiration,  and  often  our  envy.  But  at  the  fame 
time  this  very  hiftory  ought  to  remind  us,  that  the  Almighty, 
ever  fince  the  creation,  has  indulged  to  his  enemies  all  thofe 
fnining  qualities  which  the  world  efteems,  and  on  which  it 
frequently  bellows  the  higheft  eulogiums  ;  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  he  often  refufes  them  to  his  moll  faithful  fervants, 
whom  he  endues  with  talents  of  an  infinitely  fuperior  nature, 
though  men  neither  know  their  value,  nor  are  delirous  of  them. 

“  *  Happy  is  that  people  that  is  in  fuch  a  cafe  :  Yea,  happy 
“  is  that  people,  whofe  God  is  the  Lord.” 

„  ^  I  fiiall  conclude  this  firft  part  of  my  preface  with 
be  too  (r  f nfe  a  refle&ion  which  refults  naturally  from  what  has 
i„  ou,  at-  been  faid.  Since  it  is  certain,  that  all  thofe  great 
plaufcs  of  men,  who  are  fo  much  boafted  of  in  profane 
them.  hiftory,  were  fo  unhappy  as  not  to  know  the 

true  God,  and  to  difpleafe  him,  we  fliould  therefore  be  parti¬ 
cularly  careful  not  to  extol  them  too  much,  j-  St.  Auftin,  in 

his 

*  Pfal.  cxliv.  15. 

•)•  Laus  ipfa,  qua  Platonem  vel  Platonicos  feu  acaclemicos  philofophos 
tantum  extuli,  quantum  impios  homines  non  oportuit,  non  immerito 
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his  Retraction  3,  repents  his  having  lavifhed  10  many  encomiums 
■on  Plato,  and  the  followers  of  his  phiiofophy  ;  becaufe  thefe, 
fays  he,  were  impious  men,  whofe  doftnne,  in  many' points,  was 
contrary  to  that  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

However,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  St.  Auftin  fuppofes  it 
to  be  unlawful  for  us  to  admire  and  perufe  whatever  is  either 
beautiful  in  the  aftions,  or  true  in  the  maxims  of  the  heathens. 
He  *  only  advifes  us  to  correct  all  fuch  things  as  are  faulty,  and 
to  approve  whatever  is  conformable  to  the  light  and  the  juft 
in  them.  He  applauds  the  Romans  on  many  occafions,  and 
particularly  in  his  books  f  De  Civltatc  Dei,  which  is  one  of  the 
lad  and  lined  of  his  works.  Pie  there  fhews,  that  the 
Almighty  raifed  them  to  be  victorious  over  nations,  and  fovc- 
reigns  of  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  becaufe  of  the  gentlenefs 
and  equity  of  their  government  (alluding  to  the  happy  ages 
of  the  commonwealth) :  thus  bellowing  on  virtues,  that  were 
merely  human,  rewards  or  the  fame  kind  with  which  that  peo¬ 
ple,  though  very  judicious  in  other  refpefts,  were  fo  unhappy  to 
content  themfelves.  St.  Aultin  therefore  does  not  condemn 
the .  encomiums  which  are  bellowed  on  the  heathens,  but  only 
the  eJtcefs  of  them. 

Students  ought  to  take  care,  and  efpecially  we  who  by  the 
duties  of  our  profeffion  are  obliged  to  be  peipetually  converfant 
with  heathen  authors,  not  to  enter  too  far  into  the  fpirit  of 
them  ;  not  to  imbibe,  unperceived,  their  fentiments,  by  lavi-fli- 
ing  fo  great  applaufes  on  their  heroes  ;  nor  to  give  into  excef- 
fes  which  the  heathens  indeed  did  not  confider  as  fuch,  becaufe 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  virtues  of  a  purer  kind.  Some 
perfons,  whofe  friendihip  I  efteem  as  I  ought,  ar.d  for  whofe 
learning  arid  judgment 'I  have  the  highell  regard,  have  found 
this  defeat  in  fome  parts  of  my  work,  on  the  Method  of  Teach¬ 
ing  and  Studying  the  Belles  Lettres’Scc.  and  are  of  opinion,  that 
I  have  gone  too  great  lengths  in  the  encomiums  I  bellow  on 
the  illuftrious  men  of  antiquity.  I  indeed  own,  that  the  ex- 
prefiions  on  thofe  occallons  are  fometimes  too  ftrong  and  too 
unguarded:  however,  I  imagined  that  I  had  fupplied  a  proper 
corrective  to  this,  by  the  hints  with  which  I  have  interfperfed 
thofe  four  volumes  ;  ar.d  therefore  that  it  would  be  only  Jofing 
time  to  repeat  them  ;  not  to  mention  my  having  laid,  down,  in 

nnhi  difplicuit ;  prsefertim  quorum  contra  errores  inagnos  defendenda 
eft  Chriftiana  doctrina.  Retract.  1.  i.  c.  i. 

”  Id  in  quoque  corrigendum,  quod  pravum  eft  ;  quod  autem  redlum 
fft,  approbandum.  De  Bapt.  cont.  Donat  1.  v:i.  c.  1 6. 

■jf  Lib.  v.  cap.  19.  21,  &c. 
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different  places,  the  principles  which  the  fathers  of  the  church 
eflablifh  on  this  head,  in  declaring,  with  St.  Auftin,  that  with¬ 
out  true  piety  (that  is,  without  a  fin  cere  worfhip  of  God)  there 
can  be  no  true  virtue  ;  and  that  no  virtue  can  be  fuch  whofc 
objedt  is  worldly  glory — a  truth,  fays  this  father,  acknowled¬ 
ged  univerfally  by  thofe  who  are  infpired  with  real  and  foil'd 
piety.  *  IUudconJlat  inter  ornnes  veracitsr pios,  neminem fine  vera 
pietate,  id  ef,  Dei  vero  cults/,  veram  poffe  habere  •virtutem  ;  nec 
cam  veram  ejfe,  quando  gloria  fervit  humana. 

When  I  obferved  that  Perfeus  had  not  refolution  enough  to 
kill  lumfelf,  I  did  not  thereby  pretend  to  juftify  the  practice  of 
the  heathens,  who  looked  upon  filicide  as  lawful,  but  fimply 
to  relate  an  incident,  and  the  judgment  which  Paulus  iEmilius 
paffed  on  it.  Had  I  barely  hinted  a  word  or  two  againit  that 
cuftom,  it  would  have  obviated  all  miitake,  and  left  no  room 
for  cenfure. 

The  oftracifm,  employed  at  Athens  againft  perfons  of  the 
greatefl  merit  ;  theft  connived  at,  as  one  would  imagine,  by 
Tycurgus  in  Sparta  ;  an  equality  with  regard  to  poTreffions, 
eltablifhed  in  the  fame  city  by  the  authority  of  the  hate,  and 
things  of  a  like  nature,  may  admit  offome  difficulty.  How¬ 
ever,  I  fliall  have  a  more  immediate  attention  to  thefe  -f-  parti¬ 
culars,  when  the  courfe  of  the  hiflory  brings  me  to  them  ;  and 
ihall  be  proud  of  receiving  fuch  lights  as  the  learned  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  may  pleafe  to  communicate. 

In  a  work  like  that  I  now  offer  to  the  public,  intended  more 
immediately  for  the  inflrudtion  of  youth,  it  were  heartily  to  be 
wiffied,  there  might  not  be  one  (ingle  thought  or  expreffion 
that  could  contribute  to  inculcate  falle  or  dangerous  principles. 
When  I  firft  fet  about  writing  the  prefent  hiflory,  I  propofed 
this  for  my  m:\xim,  the  importance  of  which  I  perfectly  con¬ 
ceive,  but  am  far  from  imagining  that  I  have  always  obferved 
it,  though  it  was  my  intention  to  do  fo  ;  and  therefore  on  this 
as  on  many  other  occahons,  I  (hall  Hand  in  need  of  the  read¬ 
er’s  indulgence. 

,  As  I  write  principally  for  the  inftrudtion  of  youth,  and  for 
perfons  who  do  not  intend  to  make  very  deep  refearches  into 
ancient  hiflory,  I  fhall  not  crowd  this  work  with  a  fort  of 
erudition,  that  otherwife  might  have  been  introduced  naturally 
into  it,  but  does  nqt  fuit  my  purpofe.  My  defign  is,  in 

*  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 

f  This  Mr.  Roiiir;  has  done  admirably  in  the  fcveral  volumes  of  h;$ 
Ancient  Hiftcrv. 
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giving  a  continued  t  Tjri.es  of  ancient  hiftory,  to  extract  from 
the  Greek  and  j_.a'tin  authors  all  tart  i  (hail  judge  moil  ufe- 
ful  and  entertaining  with  reipect  to  the  tranfafticySj  and  moil 
inftrudlive  with  regard  to  the  reflections. 

I  wifh  it  were  poffibie  fov  me  to  avoid  the  -dry 'fieri! it y  of 
epitomes,  which  convey  -  r.o  dull  mil.  idea,  to.  the'.njhjd,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  tedious  accuracy  of  long  hillories,  which 
tire  the  reader’s  patience.  I  am  fenfible  that  it  is  difficult  to 
fleer  exactly  between  the  two  extremes ;  and  although  in  the 
two  parts  of  hiftory  of  which  this  firil  volume  conflils,  I  have 
retrenched  a  great  part  of  what  we  meet  with  in  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  they  may  ilill  be  thought  too  long  :  but  I  was  afraid 
of  fpoiling  the  incidents,  by  being  too  ftudious  of  brevity. 
However,  the  taile  of  the  public  fhall  be  my  guide,  to  which 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  conform  hereafter. 

I  was  fo  happy  as  not  to  difpleafe  the  public  in  my  firil  at¬ 
tempt*.  I  wifn  the  prefent  work  may  be  equally  fuccefsful, 
but  dare  not  raife  my  hopes  fo  high.  The  fubjeCls  I  there 
treated,  viz.  polite  literature,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  curious 
pieces  of  hiftory,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  into  it, 
from  ancient  and  modern  authors,  whatever  is  meft  beautiful, 
aifedling,  delicate  and  juft,  with  regard  both  to  thought  and 
expreffion.  The  beauty  and  juftnefs  of  the  things  themfelves, 
which  I  offered  the  reader,  made  him  more  indulgent  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  prefented  to  him  ;  and  befides,  the 
variety  of  fubjefts  fupplied  the  want  of  thofe  graces  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  ilyle  and  compofition. 

But  I  have  not  the  fame  advantage  in  the  prefent  work,  the 
choice  of  the  fubjeils  not  being  entirely  at  my  diferetion.  In 
a  feries  of  hiftory,  an  author  is  often  obliged  to  introduce  a 
great  many  things  that  are  not  always  very  a  fiddling  and  agree¬ 
able,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  rife  of  empires  ; 
which  parts  are  generally  over-run  with  thorns,  and  offer  very 
few  flowers.  However,  the  fequel  furnifhes  matter  of  a  more 
pleafing  nature,  and  events  that  engage  more  ftrongly  the  read¬ 
er’s  attention  ;  and  I  fhall  take  care  to  make  ufe  of  whatever 
is  moft  valuable  in  the  bell  authors.  In  the  mean  time,  I  mull 
intreat  the  reader  to  remember,  that  in  a  wide-extended  and 
beautiful  region,  the  eye  does  not  every-where  meet  with  gol¬ 
den  harvefts,  finding  meads,  and  fruitful  orchards  ;  but  fees,  at 
different  intervals,  wild  and  lefs  cultivated  trails  of  land.  Ana, 

*  The  Method  of  Teaching  and  Studying  the  Belles  Lettres,  &c. 
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to  I'.fe  another  companion  -after  Pliny*,"  ft  hie  trees  in  the 
lpring  init'.loVJpyrfhlJQ’t  forth  a  n'mifbertefs  multitude  cfblof- 
ioms,  wftiqhftyf  €H;s  rich*  "drfcfs  ’(the  {plendour  and  vivacity  of 
%  -hole  colours  charm  the  eye)  proclaim  a  happy  abundance 
in  a  more  :  ■Ci'  feafftn  whil'd  other  trees  if,  of  a  lefs  gay 
ami  flop  d  Ttnd,'  though’'  they'  bear  good  fruits',  have  not  how- 
<  vcr  ihe  fragrance  and  beauty  of  bloffoms,  norfeemto  fhare  in 
T '  o  jo)'  °f  reviving  nature.  The  reader  will  eafily  apply  this 
hnage  to  the  composition  of  hiftory. 

To  adorn  and  enrich  my  own,  I  will  be  fo  ingenuous  as  to 
eoufefs,  that  Ido  not  fcruple,  noram  afhamed,  to  rifle  where- 
ever  I  come  :  and  that  I  often  do  not  cite  the  authors  from 
v. horn  I  tranfcribe,  becaufe  of  the  liberty  I  take, to  make  feme 
ihght  alterations.  I  have  made  the  bell  ufe  in  my  power  cf 
the  fclid  reflections  that  occur  in  the  fecond  and  third  pants  of 
tliebifhop  of  Mcaux’s  J  Univerfal  Hiftory,  which  is  one  of  the 
moll  beautiful  and  moft  ufeful  books  in  our  language.  I  have 
alfo  received  great  affiftnnce  from  the  learned  Dean  Prideaux’s 
Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Tejknmmt,  in  which  he  has  traced 
and  cleared  up,  in  an  admirable  manner,  the  particulars  relating 
-  ancient  hiftory I  Shall  take  the  fame  liberty  with  whatever 
comes  in  my  way,  that  may  fait  my  dcfign,  and  contribute  to 
its- ■  perfection. 

:  1  am  very  fenfible,  that  it  is  not  fo  much  for  a  perfon’s  re¬ 
putation  to  make  ufe  of  other  men’s  labours,  and  that  it  is  in  a 
manner  renouncing  the  name  and  quality  of  author.  But 
1  am  not  over-fond  of  that  title,  and  Shall  be  extremely  well 
j -leafed,  and  think  myfelf  very  happy,  if  I  can  but  deferve  the 
mime  of  a  good  compiler,  and  fupply.  my'  readers  with  a  toler¬ 
able  hiftory,  who  will  not  be  over-felicitous  to  enquire  wljat 
hand  it  comes  from,  provided  they  are  but  plenfed  with  it. 

T  cannot  determine  the  exaft  number  of  volumes  which  this 
work  will  make,  but  am  perfuaded  there  will  be  no  lefs  than 
ten  or  twelves.  Students,  with  a  moderate  application, 
may  eafily  go  through  this  courfe  of  hiftory  in  a  year,  without 
interrupting  their  other  ftudies.  Acording  to  my  plan,  my 

*  Arborr.m  flos,  eft  pleni  veris  indicium,  ct  anni  renafeentis  ;  flos  gau- 
d’um  arborum.  Tunc  fc  novas,  aliafque  quam  funt,  oftendunt,  tunL  VH¬ 
P's  colorum  piefturis  in  certamen  ufque  luxuriant.  Sed  hoc  negatum 
j-.lerifque.  Non  enim  omr.es  florent,  ct  funt  trifles  quatdum,  quaique 
lion  feutiant  gaudia  annorum;  nec  ul!o  flore  exhilarant-ur,  natalclve  pc- 
lpcrum  recurfus  annuos  verfleolpri  uuntio  promittunt.  pi  n.  3  lift.  Nat. 
1.  xvi.  c.  ay.  f  As  the  fig-tree.  1  M.  Bofiuet. 

§  Former  editions  of  this  work  were  printed  in  ten  volumes. 
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wort  fhould  be  given  to  the  higheft  form  but  one.  Youths  in 
this  clafs  are  capable  of  pleafure  and  improvement  from  this 
hiftory  ;  and  I  would  not  have  them  go  upon  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  till  they  ftudy  rhetoric. 

It  would  have  been  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary,  to  have  given 
fome  idea  of  the  ancient  authors  from  whence  I  have  extract¬ 
ed  the  following  materials.  But  the  courfe  itfelf  of  the  hiftory 
will  (hew  this,  and  naturally  give  me  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
duc’ng  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ‘The  judgment 
take  notice  of  the  fuperftitious  credulity  objected  ought 
to  moft  of  thefe  authors,  with  regard  to  aucruries,  form  °f 
aulpices,  prodigies,  dreams,  and  oracles.  And  digits,  and 
indeed  we  are  (hocked,  to  fee  writers,  fo  judicious  oracles  of  the 
in  all  other  refpedts,  lay  it  down  as  a  kind  of  a  ancients. 
law,  to  relate  thefe  particulars  with  a  fcrupulous  accuracy  ; 
and  to  dwell  gravely  on  a  tedious  detail -of  low,  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  fuch  as  the  flight  of  birds  to  the  right  or  left 
hand,  ftgns  difcovered  in  the  fmoking  entrails  of  beads,  the 
greater  or  lefs  greadinefs  of  chickens  in  pecking  corn,  and  a 
thoufand  fuch  absurdities. 


It  mult  be  confeffed,  that  a  reader  of  judgment  cannot  with¬ 
out  aftonifhment  fee  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons  among  the 
ancients  for  wifdom  and  knowledge  ;  generals  who  were  the 
leaft  able  to  be  influenced  by  popular  opinions,  and  moft  fen-- 
iibie  how  neceffary  it  is  to  take  advantage  of  aufpicious  mo¬ 
ments  ;  the  wifeft  councils  of  princes  perfectly  well  (killed  in 
the  arts  of  government ;  the  moft  auguft  affemblies  of  grave  fe- 
nators  ;  in  a  word,  the  moft  powerful  and  moft  learned  nations 
in  all  ages ;  to  fee,  I  fay,  all  thefe  fo  unaccountably  weak,  as  to 
make  the  deciflon  of  the  greateft  affairs,  fuch  as  the  declaring 
of  war,  the  giving  battle,  or  purfuing  a  viftory,  depend  on  the 
trifling  prafhccs  and  cuftoms  above-mentioned  ;  deliberations 
that  were  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  on  which  the  fate  and 
welfare  of  kingdoms  frequently  depended. 

But,  at  the  fame  time,  we  muff  be  fo  juft  as  to  own,  that 
their  manners,  cuftoms,  and  laws,  would  not  permit  men,  in 
tiiefe  ages,  to  difpenfe  with  the  obfervation  of  thefe  practices  : 
that  education,  hereditary  tradition  tranfmitted  from  im¬ 
memorial  time,  the  umverfal  belief  and  confent  of  different 
nations,  the  precepts  and  even  examples  of  philofophers ; 
tnat  all  thefe,  I  fay,  made  the  practices  in  queftion  appear  vene¬ 
rable  in  their  eyes :  and  that  thefe  ceremonies,  how  abfurd 
Never  they  may  appear  to  us,  and  are  really  fo  in  themfelves, 
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coufctuted  part  of  the  religion  and  public  worship  cf  the  an¬ 
cients. 


This  was  a  falie  religion,  and  a  miftahen  worfhip  ;  and  yet 
die  principle  of  it  was  laudable,  and  founded  in  nature ;  the 
Itream  was'  corrupted,  but  the  fountain  was  pure.  Man,  when 
abandoned  to  his  own  ideas,  fees  nothing  beyond  the  prefent 
moment.  .  Futurity  is  to  him  an  abyfs  invifible  to  the  moft 
eagle-eyed,  the  molt  piercing  fagacity,  and  exhibits  nothing 
on  which  he  may  fix  his  views,  or  form  any  refciution  with 
certainty.  lie  is  equally  feeble  and  impotent  with  regard  to 
the  execution  of  his  defigns.  He  is  fenfible,  that  he  is  depen¬ 
dent  entirely  on  a  fupreme  power,  that  difpofes  all  events  with 
apfol'ute  authority,  and  which,  in  fpite  of  his  utmeft  efforts, 
and  of  the  wifdom  of  the  belt-concerted  fchemes,  by  only  rail¬ 
ing  the  fmallefi  obitaeles  and  flighteft  modifications,  renders 
it  impofihble  for  him  to  execute  his  meafures. 

Tliis  obfeurity  and  weakuefs  oblige  him  to  have  recoiirfe  to 
a  fuperior  knowledge  and  power.  He  is  forced,  botli  -by  his 
immediate  wants,  and  the  ftrong  defire  he  has  to  fucceed  in  all 
ids  undertakings,  to  addrefs  that  Being  whom  he  is  fenfible 
has  referred  to  hitrifelf  alone  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  and 
the  power  of  difpofing  it  as  he  fees  fitting.  Fie  according!]''  di¬ 
rects  prayers.,  makes  vows,  and  offers  facrifices,  to  prevail,  if 
poffibie,  with  the  Deity,  to  reveal  himfelf,  either  in  dreams, 
in  c rides,  or  other  figns  which  may  manifeft  his  will;  fully 
convurted  that  nothing  can  happen  but  by  the  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  is  a  man’s  greateft  intereft  to  know  this  fu- 
preir.e  will,  ir.  order  to  conform  his  actions  to  it. 

This  religious  principle  of  dependence  on,  and  veneration  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  is  natural  to  man  :  It  is  for  ever  imprinted 
deep  in  his  heart ;  he  is  reminded  of  it  by  the  inward  ietsfe  of 
his  extreme  indigence,  and  by  all  the  objects -which  furround 
'-.’in  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  this  perpetual  recourfe  to 
the  Deity  is  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  religion, 
nr. d  the  flrongeit  band  by  which  man  is  united  to  his  Crea- 
ly-r. 


Thofe  who-  were  fo  happy  as  to  know  the  true  God,  and 
v;cre'ciiofen  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  never  failed  to  addrefs 
i.  n  in  their  wants tmd  doubts,  in  order  to  obtain  his  fuccour. 


and  the  manifefcation  of  his  will.  He  accordingly  was  fo  graci- 
(  :s  as  to  reveal  himfelf  to  them  ;  to  conduct  them  by  appari¬ 
tions,  dreams,  oracles,  and  prophecies  ;  and  to  protect  thereby 
p  iracies  c  '  the  melt  aftor. idling  kind. 

But  thofe  who  were  fo  blind  as  to  fuhftitute  falfehood  in  the 
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place  of  truth,-  directed  themfelves,  for  the  like  aid,  to  fictitious 
and  deceitful  deities,  who  were  notable  to  anfwer  their  expec¬ 
tations,  nor  recompenfe  tlie  homage  that  mortals  paid  tliem, 
any  otherwife  than  by  error  and  iliufion,  and  a  fraudulent  imi¬ 
tation  ox  the  condudi  of  the  true  God. 

Hence  arofe  the  vain  obfervation  of  dreams,  which,  from  a 
fuperftitious  credulity,  they  miftook  for  falutary  warnings  from 
heaven;  thofe  obfcure  and  equivocal  anfwers  of  oracles,  beneath 
whcfe  veil  the  fpirits  of  darknefs  concealed  their  ignorance ;  and 
who,  by  a  fludied  ambiguity,  referred  to  themfelves  an  evafion 
or  lubterfuge,  whatever  miflit  he  the  iilue  of  the  event.  T  o  this 
are  owing  the  prognoftics;  with  regard  to  futurity,  which  men 
fancied  they  fhould  find  in  the  entrails  of  beads,  in  the  flight 
and  iinging  of  birds,  in  the  aspect  of  the  planets,  in  fortuitous 
accidents,  and  in  the  caprice  of  chance;  thofe  dreadful  prodigies 
that  filled  a  whole  nation  v'ith  terror,  and  which,  as  was  be¬ 
lieved,- nothing  could  expiate  but  mournful  ceremonies,  and  even 
fometimes  the  eftufion  of.  human  blood:  In  fine,  thofe  black 
inventions  of  magic,  thofe  delufions,  mchantments,  forcerles, 
invocations  of  ghofts,  and  many  other  kinds  of  divination. 

Ail  I  have  here  related  was  a  received  ufage,  "obferved  by 
the  heathen  nations  in  general ;  and  this  ufage  was  founded  on 
the  principles  of  that  religion  cf  which  I  have  given  a  ihort  ac¬ 
count.  We  have  a  fignal  proof  ci  this  in  the  Cyropedia*, 
where  Cambyfes,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  gives  that  young  prince 
inch  noble  inftruftions  ;  inllructicns  admirably  well  adapted  to 
foim  the  great  captain  and  great  prince.  He  exhorts  him, 
above  all  things,  to  pay  the  higheil  reverence  to  the  gods  ;  and 
not  to  undertake  any  entvrprife,  whether  important  or  inconfi- 
oerable,  without  firil  calling  upon  and  confultiag  them  ;  he  en¬ 
joins  him  to  honour  prieffs  and  augurs,  as  being  their  minifters, 
and  the  interpreters  cf  their  will ;  but  yet  not  to  trull  or 
abandon  himfelf  implicitly  and  blindly  to  them,  till  he  had 
hrft  learned  every  thing  relating  to  the  fcience  of  divination, 
of  auguries  and  aufpices.  The  reafon  he  gives  for  the  fuhox- 
dination  and  dependence  in  which  kings  ought  to  live  with 
regard  to  the  gods,  and  the  neceffity  they  are  under  of  coo- 
fulting  them  in  ail  things,  is  this — how  clear-lighted  foever 
mankind  may  be  in  the  ordinary  eburfe  of  affairs,  their  views 
are  always  very  narrow  and  bounded  with  regard  to  futurity  ; 

glance,  takes  in  all  ages  and 
lays  Cambyfes  to  his  fon,  “  are  eter- 
all  things,  puff,  prefent,  and  to 

Uyrop.  I.  i.  p.  25.  2  7. 
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“  come.  With  regard  to  the  mortals  who  addrefs  them, 
“  they  give  falutary  counfels  to  thofe  whom  they  are  pleafed 
“  to  favour,  that  they  may  not  be  ignorant  of  what  things 
“  they  ought,  or  ought  not  to  undertake.  If  it  is  obferved, 
“  that  the  deities  do  not  give  the  like  counfels  to  all  men,  we 
“  are  not  to  wonder  at  it,  fince  no  neceffity  obliges  them  to 
“  attend  to  the  welfare  of  thofe  perfons,  on  whom  they  do 
“  not  vouchfafe  to  confer  their  favour.” 

Such  was  the  doCtrine  of  the  moll  learned  and  moft  en¬ 
lightened  nations,  with  refpeCt  to  the  different  kinds  of  divina¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  authors,  who  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  nations,  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  give 
an  exa£t  detail  of  fuch  particulars  as  conftituted  part  of  their 
religion  and  worfhip,  and  was  frequently  in  a  manner  the  foul 
of  their  deliberations,  and  the  ftandard  of  their  conduCl.  I 
therefore  was  of  opinion,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  me  to  omit  entirely,  in  the  enfuing  hiftory, 
what  relates  to  this  fubjeCt,  though  I  have,  however,  retrench¬ 
ed  a  great-  part  of  it.  . 

Archbifhop  Ufher  is  my  ufual  guide  in  chronology.  In 
the  hiftory  of  the  Carthaginians  I  commonly  fet  down  four 
eras  :  The  year  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  which,  for 
brevity’s  fake,  I  mark  A.  M.  ;  thofe  of  the  foundation  of  Car¬ 
thage  and  Rome  ;  and  laftly,  the  year  that  precedes  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  4004th  of  the 
world;  wherein  I  follow  U (her  and  others,  though  they  fup¬ 
pofe  it  to  be  four  years  earlier. 

We  ftiall  now  proceed  to  give  the  reader  the  proper  preli¬ 
minary  information  concerning  this  work,  according  to  the 
order  in  which  it  is  executed. 

To  know  in  what  manner  the  ftates  and  kingdoms  were 
founded,  that  have  divided  the  univerfe  :  the  fteps  whereby 
they  rofe  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  related  in  hiftory;  by  what 
ties  families  and  cities  united,  in  order  to  conftitute  one  body 
or  fociety,  and  to  live  together  under  the  fame  laws  and  a 
common  authority  ;  it  will  be  neceffary  to  trace  things  back, 
in  a  manner,  to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  to  thofe  ages 
in  which  mankind,  being  difperfed  into  different  regions  (af¬ 
ter  the  confufion  of  tongues),  began  to  people  the  earth. 

In  thefe  early  ages  every  father  was  the  fupreme  head  of  his 
family  ;  the,  arbiter  and  judge  of  whatever  contelts  and  divi- 
fions  might  arife  within  it ;  the  natural  legislator  over  his  lit¬ 
tle  fociety  ;  the  defender  and  protester  of  thofe,  who,  by  their 
birth,  education,  and  weaknefs,  were,  under  his  protection  and 
Safeguard.  But 
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But  although  thefe  matters  enjoyed  an  independent  autho¬ 
rity,  they  made  a  mild  and  paternal  ufe  of  it.  So  far  from 
being  jealous  of  their  power,  they  neither  governed  with 
haughtinefs,  nor  decided  with  tyranny.  As  they  were  obliged 
by  neceffity  to  affociate  their  family  in  their  domeftic  labours, 
they  alfo  fummoned  them  together,  and  alked  their  opinion  in 
matters  of  importance.  In  this  manner  all  affairs  were  tran- 
facted  in  concert,  and  for  the  common  good. 

The  laws  which  the  paternal  vigilance  eftablifhed  in  this 
little  domeftic  fenate,  being  dictated  in  no  other  view  but  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  ;  concerted  with  fuch  children  as. 
were  come,  to  years  of  maturity,  and  accepted  by  the  inferiors 
with  a  full  and  free  confent ;  were  religiously  kept  and  pre/erv- 
cd  in  families  as  an  hereditary  polity,  to  which  they  owed  their 
peace  and  fecurity. 

But  different  motives  gave  rife  to  different  laws.  One  man, 
overjoyed  at  the  birch  of  a  ftrft-born  fon,  refolved  to  diftinguifh 
him  from  his  future  children,  by  bellowing  on  him  a  more  con- 
llderable  (hare  of  his  poffeftions,  and  giving  him  a  greater  au¬ 
thority  in  his  family.  Another,  more  attentive  to  the  inter- 
eft  of  a  beloved  wife  or  darling  daughter,  whom  he  want¬ 
ed  to  fettle  in  the  world,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  fe- 
cure  their  rights,  and  increafe  their  advantages.  The  folitary 
and  cheerlefs  ftate  to  which  a  wife  would  he  reduced,  in  cafe 
(he  (hould  become  a  widow,  affeCted  more  intimately  another 
man,  and  made  him  provide,  beforehand,  for  the  fubliftence 
and  comfort  of  a  woman  who  formed  his  felicity. 

In  proportion  as  every  family  increafed,  by  the  birth  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  their  marrying  into  other  families,  they  extended 
their  little  domain,  and  formed,  by  infenftble.  degrees,  towns 
and  cities.  From  thefe  different  views,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature,  arofe  the  different  cuftoms  of  nations,  as  well  as  their 
rights,  which  are  various. 

Thefe  focieties  growing,  in  procefs  of  time,  very  numerous, 
and  the  families  being  divided  into  various  branches,  each  of 
which  had  its  head,  whofe  different  interefts  and  characters 
might  interrupt  the  general  tranquillity  ;  it  was  neceffary  to 
intrufl  one  perfon  with  the  government  of  the  whole,  in  order 
to  unite  all  thefe  chiefs  or  head's  under  a  angle  authority,  and 
to  maintain  the  public  peace  by  an  uniform  adminiftration. 
The  idea  which  men  Hill  retained  of  the  paternal  government, 
and  the  happy  effeCts  they  had  experienced  from  it,  prompted 
them  to  choofe,  from  among  their  wifeft  and  moll  virtuous  men, 
ham  in  whom  they  had  obferved  the  tendereft  and  moil  father¬ 
ly 
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ly  difpofition.  Neither  ambition  nor  cabal  had  the  lead  (hare 
in  this  choice  ;  probity  alone,  and  the  reputation  of  virtue  and 
equity,  decided  on  thefe  occafions,  and  gave  the  preference  to 
the  moft  worthy*. 

To  heighten  the  luftre  of  their  newly-acquired  dignity,  and 
enable  them  the  better  to  put  the  laws  in  execution,  as  well  as 
to  devote  themfelves  entirely  to  the  public  good  ;  to  defend 
the  ilate  againft  the  invafions  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  fac¬ 
tions  of  difcontented  citizens  ;  the  title  of  King  was  bellowed 
upon  them,  a  throne  was  erefted,  and  a  fceptre  put  into  their 
hands  ;  homage  was  paid  them,  officers  were  afligned,  and 
guards  appointed  for  the  fecurity  of  their  perfons  ;  tributes 
were  granted  ;  they  were  in  veiled  with  full  powers  to  adm  ini- 
iter  juilice,  and  for  this  purpofe  were  armed  with  a  fword,  in 
order  to  reilrain  injuilice,  and  punilh  crimesf . 

At  firil,  every  city  had  its  particular  king,  who,  being  more 
folicitous  of  preferving  his  dominion  than  of  enlarging  it,  con¬ 
fined  his  ambition  within  the  limits  of  his  native  country.  But 
the  almoft  unavoidable  feuds  which  break  out  between  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  the  jealoufy  againft  a  more  powerful  king  ;  the  tur¬ 
bulent  and  reillefs  fpirit  of  a  prince  ;  his  martial  difpofition, 
or  thiril  of  aggrandizing  himfelf,  and  difplaying  his  abilities  ; 
gave  rife  to  wars,  which  frequently  ended  in  the  entire  fubjec- 
tion  of  the  vanquiihed,  whofe  cities  were  by  that  means  pof- 
fefied  by  the  vi£lor,  and  increafed  infenfibly  his  dominions, 
it  Thus,  a  firil  victory  paving  the  way  to  a  fecond,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  prince  more  powerful  and  enterprizing,  feveral  cities  and 
provinces  were  united  under  one  monarch,  and  formed  king¬ 
doms  of  a  gieater  or  lefs  extent,  according  to  the  degree  of 
ardour  with  which  the  victor  had  puihed  his  conqueils. 

The  ambition  of  fome  of  thefe  princes  being  too  vail  to 
confine  itfelf  within  a  fingle  kingdom,  it  broke  over  all  bounds, 
and  fpread  univerfally  like  a  torrent,  or  the  ocean  ;  fwallowed 
up  kingdoms  and  nations ;  and  gloried  in  depriving  princes 
of  their  dominions,  who  had  not  done  them  the  leail  injury  ; 
in  carrying  fire  and  fword  into  the  moil  remote  countries,  and 
in  leaving,  every-where,  bloody  traces  of  their  progrefs  !  Such 

*  Quos  ad  faftigium  hujus  majeftatis,  non  ambitio  popularis,  fed  fpec- 
tata  inter  bonos  moderatio  providebat.  Juftin.  1.  i.  c.  I. 

f  Fines  imperii  tueri  magis  quant  proferre  mos  era*.  Intra  fuamcui- 
que  patriam  regna  finiebantur.  Juftin.  ibid. 

}  Domitis  proximis,  cum  accsilione  virium  fortior  ad  alios  tranfiret,  et 
proxima  quaique  vidtoria  inftrumcntura  fequentis  effet,  totius  orier.tis 
populos  fubegit.  Juftin.  ibid. 

was 
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was  the  origin  of  tliofe  famous  empires  which  included  a  great 
part  of  the  world. 

Princes  made  a  various  ufe  of  victory,  according  to  the  di- 
verfity  of  their  difpofitions  or  interefts.  Some,  confidering 
themfelves  as  abfolute  mailers  of  the  conquered,  and  imagin¬ 
ing  they  were  fufficiently  indulgent  in  fparing  their  lives,  be¬ 
reaved  them,  as  well  as  their  children,  of  their  pofTelhons,  their 
country,  and  their  liberty ;  fubjedted  them  to  a  moll  fevere 
captivity ;  employed  them  in  thofe  arts  which  are  necelfary 
for  the  fupport  of  life,  in  the  lowell  and  moll  fervile  offices  of 
the  houfe,  in  the  painful  toils  of  the  field  ;  and  frequently  for¬ 
ced  them,  by  the  moll  inhuman  treatment,  to  dig  in  mines, 
and  ranfack  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  merely  to  fatiate  their 
avarice  ;  and  hence  mankind  were  divided  into  freemen  and 
Haves,  mailers  and  bondmen. 

Others  introduced  the  cullom  of  tranfporting  whole  nations 
into  new  countries,  where  they  fettled  them,  and  gave  them 
lands  to  cultivate. 

Other  princes  again,  of  more  gentle  difpofitions,  contented 
themfelves  with  only  obliging  the  vanquilhed  nations  to  pur- 
chafe  their  liberties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  lives  and  privi¬ 
leges,  by  annual  tributes  laid  on  them  for  that  purpofe  ;  and 
fometimes  they  would  fuffer  kings  to  fit  peaceably  on  their 
thrones,  upon  condition  of  their  paying  them  fome  kind  of  ho¬ 
mage. 

But  fuch  of  thefe  monarchs  as  were  the  wifell  and  ablelt 
politicians,  thought  it  glorious  to  efiablilh  a  kind  of  equality 
betwixt  the  nations  newly  conquered,  and  their  other  fub- 
jedls  ;  granting  the  former  almoil  all  the  rights  ana  privileges 
which  the  others  enjoyed  :  And  by  this  means  a  great  number 
of  nations,  that  were  i'pread  over  different  and  far  diflant  coun¬ 
tries,  conllituted,  in  fome  meafure,  but  one  city,  at  leall  but 
one  people. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  general  and  concife  idea  of  mankind, 
from  the  earlieft  monuments  which  hiltory  has  preferred  on 
this  fubjecl,  the  particulars  whereof  I  fhall  endeavour  to  relate 
in  treating  of  each  empire  and  nation.  I  fhall  not  touch  upon 
the  hiltory  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Romans. 

The  hillory  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Affyrians,  and  the 
Lydians,  which  occur  in  the  iecond  volume,  is  fupported  by 
the  bell  authorities  ;  but  it  is  highly  necefiary  to  review  the 
geography,  the  manners  and  cuiloms  of  the  different  nations 
here  treated  of;  and  firft  with  regard  to  the  religion,  manners, 
and  irulitutions  of  the  Perfians  and  Grecians,  becaufe  thefe 
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fhew  their  genius  and  character,  which  we  may  call,  in  feme 
meafure,  the  foul  of  hiftory  :  for  to  take  notice  only  of  eras 
and  events,  and  confine  our  curioiity  and  refearches  to  them, 
would  be  imitating  the  imprudence  of  a  traveller,  who,  in  vir.t- 
ing  many  countries,  fhould  content  himfelf  with  knowing  their 
exatt  diftance  from  each  other,  and  confder  only  the  fituaticn 
of  the  feveral  places,  the  manner  of  building,  and  the  drelfes 
of  the  people  ;  without  giving  himfelf  the  leak  trouble  to  con- 
verfe  with  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  inform  himfelf  of  their 
.genius,  manners,  difpofition,  laws  and  government.  Homer, 
whofe  defign  was  to  give,  in  the  perfon  of  UlyxTes,  a  model  of 
a  wife  and  intelligent  traveller,  tells  us,  at  the  very  opening  of 
his  OdyfTey,  that  his  hero  informed  himfelf  very  exactly  in  the 
manners  and  culloms  of  the  feveral  people  whofe  cities  he  vj- 
fited  ;  in  which  he  ought  to  be  imitated  by  every  perfon  who 
applies  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 

As  Alla  will  hereafter  be  the  principal  feene  of  the  hiftory 
We  are  now  entering  upon,  it  rnay  not  be  improper  to  give  the 
reader  fuch  a  general  idea  of  it,  as  may  at  leak  give  him  fome 
knowledge  of  its  moll  confiderabie  provinces  and  cities. 

The  northern  and  eaftern  uarts  of  Alia  are  lefs  known  in  an- 
cient  hiftory. 

To  the  north  are  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Asiatic  Scy¬ 
thia,  which  anfwer  to  Tartary. 

Sarmatia  is  fituated  between  the  river  Tafiais,  which  divides 
Europe  and  Alia,  and  the  river  Rha,  or  V blga.  Scythia  is  di¬ 
vided  into  t\vo  parts  ;  the  one  on  this,  the  other  on  the  other 
fide  of  mount  Irnaus.  The  nations  oi  Scythia  hell  known  to 
us  are  the  Sac  at  and  the  Majfagetae.  ■ 

The  moil  eaftern  parts  are,  Seri c a,  Cathay;  Sinarum  Re¬ 
cto,  China  ;  and  India.  This  laft  country  was  better  known 
anciently  than  the  two  former.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts ; 
the  one  on  this  fide  the  river  Ganges,  included  between  that 
river  and  th t  Indus,  which  now  ccmpofes  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul ;  the  other  part  was  that  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Ganges. 

The  remaining  part  of  Afia,  of  which  much  greater  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  hiftory,  may  be  divided  into  five  or  fix  parts, 
taking  it  front  call  to  well. 

I.  The  Greater  Asia,  which  begins -at  the  river  Indus. 
The  chief  provinces  are,  Gedrosia,  Carmania,  Arachosia, 
1)i;  aigiania,  Bactriana,  the  capital  of  which  was Ba3na\ 
SogBiana,  Margiana,  Hyrcania,  near  the  Cafpian  fca  ; 
Parthia,  Media,  the  city  Ec.batar.a-,  Persia,  the  cities  or 
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Perfepolis  and  Ely  mais  ;  Susiana,  the  city  of  Sufa  ;  Assy¬ 
ria,  the  city  of  Nineveh,  fituated  on  the  river  Tigris  ;  Meso¬ 
potamia,  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ;  Babylonia, 
the  city  of  Babylon  on  the  river  Euphrates. 

II.  Asia  between  Pontus  Euxinus  and  the  Caspian 
sea.  Therein  we  may  diilinguiih  four  provinces,  i.  Col¬ 
chis,  the  river  PhaJtSj  and  mount  Ccucafus.  2.  Iberia.  3. 
Albania  ;  which  two  lail-mentioned  provinces  now  form 
part  of  Georgia.  4.  The  greater  Armenia.  This  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  Idler  by  the  Euphrates  ;  from  Mefopotamiu 
by  mount  Tauris  ;  and  from  Affyria  by  mount  Niphates.  Its 
cities  are  Art  ax  at  a  and  Tigratiocerta,  and  the  river  Araxes  runs 
through  it. 

III.  Asia  Minor.  This  may  be  divided  into  four  or  five 
parts,  according  to  the  different  fituation  of  its  provinces. 

1.  Northward,  on  the  fhore  of  Pontus  Euxinus,  Pontus, 
under  three  different  names.  Its  cities  are,  Trape-ziis,  not  far 
from  whence  are  the  people  called  Chalybes  or  Chaldei ;  Thc- 
mifcyra,  a  city  on  the  river  Thermodcon,  and  famous  for  having 
been  the  abode  of  the  Amazons.  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia; 
the  cities  of  which  are,  Nicia,  Prufa,  Nicomedia,  Chalcedon 
oppofite  to  Conftantinople,  and  Heraclea. 

2.  Wejlward,  going  down  by  the  Ihores  of  the  iEgean  fea, 
Mysia,  of  which  there  are  two. — The  Lesser,  in  which 
ffood  Cyzicus,  Lampfacus,  Parium,  Abydos  oppofite  to  Seftos, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  only  by  the  Dardanelles  ;  Darda- 
■num,  Sigeum,  Ilion,  or  Troy  ;  and  almoft  on  the  oppofite  fide, 
the  little  ifland  of  Tenedos.  The  rivers  are,  the  Arfepe,  the 
Gramcus,  and  the  Simois.  Mount  Ida.  This  region  is  fome- 

,  times  called  Phrygia  Minor,  of  which  Troas  is  part. 

The  G  reater  Mysia.  Artandros,  Trajanopolis,  Aura- 
myttium,  Pergamus.  Oppofite  to  this  Myfia  is  the  iiland  of 
Lesbos  ;  the  cities  of  which  are,  Methymna,  where  the  cele¬ 
brated  Arion  was  born,  and  Mitylene,  whence  the  whole  ifland 
wasfo  called. 

uEolia.  Elea,  Cuma,  Phoctea. 

Io  nia.  Smyrna,  Clazomene,  Teas,  Leledus,  Colophon, 
Ephefus,  Priene,  Miletus. 

Caria.  Laodicea,  Antiochia,  Magnejia,  Alaoanda.  The 
river  Meander. 

Doris.  Halicaniajfus,  Cnidos. 

Oppofite  to  thefe  fourlall  countries,  are  the  iflands  C:-nosr 
Samos,  Patmos,  Cos  ;  and  lower,  towards  the  foutb, 
Rhodes. 
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3.  Southward,  along  the  Mediterranean  : 

Lycia,  the  cities  of  which  are,  Telmejfus ,  Palara.  The 
river  Xanthus.  Here  begins  mount  Taurus ,  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  Aha,  and  affumes  different  names,  according 
to  the  feveral  countries  through  which  it  pafies. 

Pamphylia.  Perga,  AJpendus,  Sida. 

Cilicia.  Seleuda,  Corycium,  Tarfus,  on  the  river  Cydnus. 
Oppofite  to  Cilicia  is  the  ifland  of  Cyprus.  The  cities  are, 
Saldtnis,  Amalhus ,  and  Paphos. 

4.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  going  up  northward  : 

The  Lesser  Armenia.  C  oinana,  Aralyza,  Melitene,  Sat  ala. 

The  river  Melas,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Euphrates. 

5.  Inlands  : 

Cappadocia.  The  cities  whereof  are,  Ncocitfarea,  Co- 
mana  Pontica,  Sebajlia,  Sebajlopolis,  Diocafarca,  Ceefarea,  other- 
wife  called  Jlfazaca,  and  Tyaiw. 

Lycaonia  and  Isauria.  Iconium,  Ifaurla. 

Pi sid  1  a.  Seleuda  and  Antiochia  of  Piftdia. 

Lydia.  Its  cities  are,  Thyatir.a ,  Sardis,  Philadelphia. 
The  rivers  are,  Cayflrus  and  Hernias,  into  which  the  Paclolus 
empties  itfelf.  Mount  Sipylus  and  Tinolus. 

Phrygia  major.  Synrtada,  Apamia. 

IV.  Syria,  now  named  Suria,  called  under  the  Roman 
emperors  the  Eajl,  tjhe  chief  provinces  of  which  are, 

1.  Palestine,  by  which  name  is  fometimes  underflood  all 
Judea.  Its  cities  are,  Jerufalem ,  Samaria,  and  Cafarea  Palef- 
tina.  The  river  Jordan  waters  it.  The  name  of  Palejline  is 
alfo  given  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  extended  along  the 
Mediterranean  ;  the  chief  cities  of  which  are,  Gaza,  Afcalon , 
Azotus,  Accaron,  and  Gath. 

2.  Phoenicia,  whofe  cities  are,  Ptalemais,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
JBerytus.  Its  mountains,  Libanus  and  Antilibanus. 

3.  Syria,  properly  fo  called,  or  Antiochena  ;  the  cities 
whereof  are,  Antiochia,  Apamia,  Laodicea,  and  Seleuda. 

4.  Comagena.  The  city  of  Samofata. 

5.  Coelosyria.  The  cities  are,  Zeugma,  Thapfacus,  Pal¬ 
myra,  and  Damafas. 

V.  Arabia  Petr..£A.  Its  cities  are,  Petra  and  Boftra. 
Mount  Cqftus.  Deserta.  Foelix.  ' 

Of  Religion. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  all  ages  and  regions  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  however  various  and  oppofite  in  their  cha¬ 
racters,  inclinations  and  manners,  have  always  united  in  one 
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effential  point — the  inherent  opinion  of  an  adoration  due  to 
a  fupreme  being,  and  of  external  methods  neceffary  to  evi¬ 
dence  fuch  a  belief.  Info  whatever  country  we  call  our  eyes, 
we  find  priells,  altars,  facrifices,  feltivals,  religious  ceremonies, 
temples,  or  places  confecrated  to  religious  worlhip.  In  every 
people  we  difcover  a  reverence  and  awe  of  the  divinity ;  an 
homage  and  honour  paid  to  him  ;  and  an  open  profeffion  of  an 
entire  dependence  upon  him  in  all  their  undertakings  and  ne- 
ceffities,  in  all  their  adverfities  and  dangers.  Incapable  of  them- 
felves  to  penetrate  futurity,  and  to  afcertain  events  in  their  own 
favour,  we  find  them  intent upon  confulting  the  divinity  by 
oracles,  and  by  other  methods  of  a  like  nature;  and  to  merit  his 
protection  by  prayers,  vows,  and  offerings.  It  is  by  the  fame 
fupreme  authority  they  believe  the  moll  folemn  treaties  are  ren¬ 
dered  inviolable.  It  is  it  that  gives  fanftion  to  their  oaths  ; 
and  to  that  by  imprecations  is  referred  the  punilhment  of  fuch 
crimes  and  enormities  as  efcape  the  knowledge  and  power  of 
men.  On  their  private  occafions,  voyages,  journeys,  marriages, 
difeafes,  the  divinity  is  Hill  invoked.  With  him  their  every  re¬ 
pall  begins  and  ends.  No  war  is  declared,  no  battle  fought,  no 
enterprize  formed,  without  his  aid.  being  firll  implored;  to 
which  the  glory  of  the  fuccefs  is  conilantly  afcribed  by  public 
a£ls  of  thankfgiving,  and  by  the  oblation  of  the  moil  precious 
of  the  fpoils,  which  they  never  fail  to  fet  apart  as  the  indif- 
penfable  right  of  the  divinity. 

They  never  vary  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  this  belief. 
If  fome  few  perfons,  depraved  by  bad  philofophy,  prefume 
from  time  to  time  to  rife  up  agninil  this  doftrine,  they  are  im¬ 
mediately  difclaimed  by  the  public  voice.  They  continue  An¬ 
gular  and  alone,  without  making  parties,  or  forming  fefts : 
the  whole  weight  of  the  public  authority  falls  upon  them  ;  a 
price  is  fet  upon  their  heads  ;  whilll  they  are  univerfally  re¬ 
garded  as  execrable  perfons,  the  bane  of  civil  fociety,  with 
whom  it  is  criminal  to  have  any  kind  of  commerce. 

So  general,  fo  uniform,  fo  perpetual  a  confent  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  univerfe,  which  neither  the  prejudice  of  the  paf- 
fions,  the  falfe  reafoning  of  fome  philofophers,  nor  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  example  of  certain  princes,  have  ever  been  able  to 
weaken  or  vary,  can  proceed  only  from  a  firll  principle  which 
lhares  in  the  nature  of  man  ;  from  an  inherent  Jenfe  imolanted 
in  his  heart  by  the  author  of  his  being  ;  and  from  an  original 
tradition  as  ancient  as  the  world  itfelf. 

Such  were  the  fource  and  origin  of  the  religion  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  truly  worthy  of  man,  had  lie  been  capable  of  perfilling 
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in  the  purity  and  fixhplicity  of  thefe  firjft  principles  S  but  the 
errors  of  the  mind,  and  the  vices  of  the  heart,  thofe  fad  effedls 
of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  ftrangely  disfigured  their 
original  beauty.  They  are  but  faint  rays,  fmall  fparks  of  light, 
that  a  general  depravity  does  not  utterly  extinguifh  ;  but  they 
i  re  incapable  of  difpelling  the  profound  darknefs  of  a  night, 
which  prevails  almoft  univerfally,  and  prefents  nothing  to  view- 
bat  absurdities,  follies,  extravagancies,  licentioufnefs,  and  di for- 
oer  ;  in  a  word,  an  hideous  chaos  of  frantic  exceffes  and  enor¬ 
mous  vices. 

•  Can  any  thing  be  more  admirable  than  thefe  maxims  of  Ci¬ 
cero*  ? — That  we  ought  above  all  things  to  be  convinced  that, 
there  is  a  fupreme  being,  who  prefides  over  all  the  events  of 
the  world,  and  difpofes  every  thing  as  fovereign  lord  and  ar¬ 
biter  :  That  it  is  to  him  mankind  are  indebted  for  all  the 
good  they  enjoy :  That  he  penetrates  into,  and  is  confcious 
of  whatever  paffes  in  the  molt  fecret  receffes  of  our  hearts  : 
T  hat  he  treats  the  juft  and  the  impious  according  to  their  re- 
fpedtive  merits :  That  the  true  means  of  acquiring  his  favour, 
and  of  being  pleafing  in  his  fight,  is  not  by  the  ufe  of  riches 
and  magnificence  in  his  worfhip,  but  by  prefenting  him  an 
heart  pure  and  blamelefs,  and  by  adoring  him  with  an  unfeign¬ 
ed  and  profound  veneration. 

Sentiments  fo  fublime  and  religious  were  the  refult  of  the 
reflections  of  the  few  who  employed  themfelves  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  heart  of  man,  and  in  tracing  him  in  the  firft  principles 
of  his  inftitution,  of  which  they  ftill  retained  fome  happy, 
though  imperfeft  ideas.  But  the  whole  fyftem  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  the  tendency  of  their  public  fcafts  and  ceremonies,  the 
foul  of  the  Pagan  theology,  of  which  the  poets  were  the  only 
teachers  and  profeflors,  the  very  examples  of  the  gods,  whole 
violent  paffions,  fcandalous  adventures,  and  abominable  crimes, 
were  celebrated  in  their  hymns  or  odes,  and  propofed  in  fome 
rneafure  to  the  imitation,  as  well  as  adoration  of  the  people  ; 
thefe  were  certainly  very  unfit  means  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  men,  and  to  form  them  to  virtue  and  morality. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  greateft  folemnities  of  the  Pa- 

Sit  lioc  jam  a  princlpio  perfuafum  civibus :  dominos  effe  omnium  re. 
rum  ac  moderators  deos,  eaque  quae  geruntur  eorum  geri  judicio-  ac 
j, nmine ;  cofdemquc  optime  de  genere  hominum  merer! ;  et,  qualis  qui-f- 
ouo  lit,  quid  agat,  quid  in  fe  adnrittat,  qua  mente,  qua  pietate  religiones 
,'olat ,  intueri ;  piorumque  et  impiorum  habere  rationem. — Addivosade- 
unto  cafte.  Pietatem  adbibento,  opes  amovento.  Tic.  de  leg.  1.  ii.  n, 
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ran  religion,  and  in  their  moil  facred  and  reverend  myfteries, 
far  from  perceiving  any  thing  to  recommend  virtue,  piety,  or 
the  pradtice  of  the  mod  effential  duties  of  ordinary  life,  we 
find  the  authority  of  laws,  the  imperious  power  of  cuftom, 
the  prefence  of  magiftrates,  the  affembly  of  all  orders  of  the 
ftate,  the  example  of  fathers  and  mothers,  all  confpire  to  train 
up  a  whole  nation  from  their  infancy  in  an  impure  and  facri- 
legious  worfhip,  under  the  name,  and  in  a  manner  under  the 
fandtion  of  religion  itfelf ;  as  we  fhall  foon  fee  in  the  fequel. 

After  thefe  general  reflections  upon  Paganifm,  it  is  time  to 
proceed  to  a  particular  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks. 
I  ihall  reduce  this  fubjedt,  though  infinite  in  itfelf,  to  four  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  are,  1.  The  feafts.  2.  The  oracles,  augurs,  and 
divinations.  3.  The  games  and  combats.  4.  The  public 
fhews,  and  reprefentations  of  the  theatre.  In  each  of  thefs 
articles,  I  fliall  treat  only  of  what  appears  molt  worthy  of  the 
reader’s  curiofity,  and  has  molt  relation  to  this  hiftory.  I 
omit  faying  any  thing  of  facrinces,  having  given  a  fufficient 
idea  of  them  elfewhere*. 


Of  the  Feasts. 

An  infinite  number  of  feafts  were  celebrated  in  the  feveral 
cities  of  Greece,  and  efpecially  at  Athens,  of  which  I  fh?.U 
only  defcribe  three  of  the  molt  famous,  the  Panathenea,  the 
Laic  of  Bacchus,  and  thofe  of  Eleufis. 

THE  FAN ATHENE A. 


This  feaft  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
the  tutelary  goddefs  of  that  city,  to  which  Ihe  gave  her  name-|-, 
as  well  as  to  the  fealt  we  fpeak  of.  Its  inftitution  was  an¬ 
cient,  and  it  was  called  at  firit  Athenea;  but  after  Thefeus  had 
united  the  feveral  towns  of  Attica  into  one  city,  it  took  the 
name  of  Panathenea.  Thefe  feafts  were  of  two  kinds,  the 
great  and  the  lefs,  which  were  folemnized  with  almoft  the 
fame  ceremonies ;  the  lefs  annually,  and  the  great  upon  the 
expiration  of  every  fourth  year. 

In  thefe  feafts  were  exhibited  racing,  the  gymnaftic  com¬ 
bats,  and  the  contentions  for  the  prizes  of  mufic  and  poetry. 
Ten  commifiaries  elefted  from  the  ten  tribes  preftdcd  on  this 
occafion  to  regulate  the  forms,  and  diftribute  the  rewards  to 
the  victors.  This  -feftivai  continued  feveral  days. 

The  firit  day,  in  the  morning,  a  race  was  run  on  foot,  each 
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of  the  runners  carrying  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  which 
they  exchanged  continually  with  each  other  without  interrupt¬ 
ing  their  race.  They  darted  from  Ceramicus,  one  of  the  fub- 
v.rbs  of  Athens,  and  eroded  the  whole  city.  The  fird  that 
came  to  the  goal,  without  having  put  out  his  torch,  carried 
the  prizdl  In  the  afternoon  they  ran  the  fame  courfe  on 
horfeback. 

The  gymnadic  or  athletic  combats  followed  the-  races. 
The  place  for  that  exercife  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Iliffiis, 
a  fnsall  river,  which  runs  through  Athens,  and  empties  itfelf 
into  the  fea  at  the  Pirasus. 

Pericles  indituted  the  prize  of  mufic.  In  this  difpute  were 
fang  the  praifes  of  Harmodius  and  Aridogiton,  who  delivered 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pififtratides  ;  to  which  was 
afterwards  added  the  eulogium  of  Thradbulus,  who  expelled 
the  thirty  tyrants.  Thefe  difputes  were  not  only  warm 
arr.ongd  the  rnuficians,  but  much  more  fo  among  the  poets, 

; :  d  it  was  highly  glorious  to  be  declared  victor  in  them. 
kEfchylus  is  reported  to  have  died  with  grief  upon  feeing  the 
prize  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  who  was  much  younger  than 
l.imfelf. 

Thefe  exercifes  were  followed  by  a  general  procefGon, 
wherein  a  fail  was  earned  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  on 
which  were  curioufly  delineated  the  warlike  actions  of  Pallas 
againft  the  Titans  and  Giants.  That  fail  was  affixed  to  a 
ve  lei,  which  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  goddefs.  The 
vdlti,  equipped  with  fails,  and  with  a  thoufand  oars,  was  con¬ 
ducted  from  Ceramicus  to  tire  temple  of  Eleuhs,  not  by  hor- 
-  or  beafts  of  draught,  bat  by  machines  concealed  in  the 
r  /.tom  of  it,  which  put  the  oars  in  motion,  and  made  the  vef- 
icl  glide  along. 

The  march  was  folemn  and  majeftic.  At  the  head  of  it 
were  old  men,  who  carried  olive  branches  in  their  hands, 

;  and  thefe  were  chofen  for  the  goodnefs  of  their 
fnape,  and  the  vigour  of  their  complexion.  Athenian  ma¬ 
trons,  of  great  age,  alfo  accompanied  them  in  the  fame  equi¬ 
page. 

The  grown  and  robuft  men  formed  the  fecond  clafs.  They 
were  armed  at  all  points,  and  had  bucklers  and  lances.  After 
<hem  came  the  Grangers  that  inhabited  Athens,  carrying  mat¬ 
tocks,  i nfi rumen ts  proper  for  t.llage.  Next  followed  the 
Athenian  women  of  the  lame  age,  attended  by  the  foreigners 
of  their  own  fex,  carrying  veffels  in  their  hands  for  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  water- 
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The  third  clafs  was  composed  of  young  perfons  of  both 
fexes,  and  of  the  belt  families  in  the  city.  The  youth  wore 
veils  with  crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  fang  a  peculiar  hymn 
in  honour  of  the  goddefs.  The  maids  carried  balkets,  in  which 
were  placed  the  facred  utenfils  proper  to  the  ceremony,  cover¬ 
ed  with  veils  to  keep  them  from  the  fight  of  the  fpedlators. 
The  perfon,  to  whole  care  thofe  facred  things  were  intruded, 
was  to  have  obferved  an  exadl  continence  for  feveral  days  be¬ 
fore  he  touched  them,  or  dillributed  them  to  the  Athehian 
virgins*;  or  rather,  as  Demofthenes  fays,  his  whole  life  and 
conduct  ought  to  have  been  a  perfect  model  of  virtue  and  pu¬ 
rity.  It  was 'an  high  honour  to  a  young  woman  to  be  chofen 
for  fo  noble  and  augull  an  office,  and  an  infupportable  affront 
to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  it.  We  have  feen  that  Hipparchus 
treated  the  filler  of  Harmodius  with  this  indignity,  which 
extremely  incenfed  the  conspirators  againll  the  Pitiftratides. 
Thefe  Athenian  virgins  were  followed  by  the  foreign  young 
women,  who  carried  umbrellas  and  feats  for  them. 

The  children  of  both  fexes  clofed  the  pomp  of  the  procef- 
fion. 

In  this  augull  ceremony,  the  were  appointed  to  ling 

certain  verfes  of  Homer  ;  a  manifefl  proof  of  their  ellimation 
for  the  works  of  that  poet,  even  with  regard  to  religion. 
Hipparchus,  fon  of  Pifillratus,  firft  introduced  that  cuftom. 

I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  that  in  the  gymnallic  games  of 
this  fealt  an  herald  proclaimed,  that  the  people  of  Athens  had 
conferred  a  crown  of  gold  upon  the  celebrated  phylician  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  in  gratitude  for  the  fignal  fervices  which  he  had 
rendered  the  llate  during  the  peftdence. 

In  this  feltival  the  people  of  Athens  put  themfelves,  and 
the  whole  republic,  under  the  protection  of  Minerva,  the  tu¬ 
telary  goddefs  of  their  city,  and  implored  of  her  all  kind  of 
profperity.  From  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  thefe  public 
acts  of  word  up,  exprefs  mention  was  made  of  the  Platzans, 
and  they  were  joined  in  all  things  with  the  people  of  Athens. 

FEASTS  OF  BACCHUS. 

The  worlhip  of  Bacchus  had  been  brought  out  of  Egypt 
to  Athens,  where  feveral  feafts  had  been  ellablilhed  in  honour 
of  that  god  ;  two  particularly  more  remarkable  than  all  the 
reft,  called  the  great  and  the  lefs  feafts  of  Bacchus.  The  lat¬ 
ter  were  a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  former,  and  were  cele- 

Ou%t  'sraottgyipzvov  vipuguv  tzotfaov  ayviyziv  (jl'ovov,  a?.Xcc  rov  fi'tov  oXov 
r.yvzvxevxj.  Demoft.  in  exyrema  Ariftocratia. 
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brated  in  the  open  field  about  autumn.  They  were  named 
Lenea,  from  a  Greek  word*  that  fignifies  a  wine-prefs.  The 
great  feafts  were  commonly  called  Dionyfia,  from  one  of  the 
names  of  that  godf,  and  were  folemnized  in  thefpring  within 
the  city. 

In  each  of  thefe  feafts  the  public  were  entertained  with 
games,  fhews,  and  dramatic  reprefentations,  which  were  at¬ 
tended  with  a  vail  concourfe  of  people,  and  exceeding  magni¬ 
ficence,  as  w;ll  be  hen  hereafter  :  at  the  fame  time  the  poets 
difputed  the  prize  of  poetry,  fubmitting  to  the  judgment  of  ar¬ 
bitrators,  exprefsly  cnofen,  their  pieces,  whether  tragic  or 
comic,  which  were  then  reprefented  before  the  people. 

Thefe  feafts  continued  many  days.  Thofe  who  were  ini¬ 
tiated,  mimicked  whatever  the  poets  had  thought  fit  to  feign  of 
the  god  Bacchus.  They  covered  themfelves  with  the  ikins 
of  wild  beafts,  carried  a  thyrfus  in  their  hands,  a  kind  of  pike 
with  ivy  leaves  twilled  round  it.  They  had  drums,  horns, 
pipes,  and  other  inftruments  proper  to  make  a  great  noife  ; 
and  wore  upon  their  heads  wreaths  of  ivy  and  vine  branches, 
and  of  other  trees  facred  to  Bacchus.  Some  reprefented  Si- 
lenus,  fome  Pan,  others  the  Satyrs,  all  dreffed  in  fuitable 
mafquerade.  Many  of  them  were  mounted  on  affes  ;  others 
dragged  goatsi  along  for  facrifices.  Men  and  women,  ridicu- 
loafiy  transformed  in  this  mariner,  appeared  night  and  day  in 
public  ;  and  imitating  drunkenr.efs,  and  dancing  with  the 
mod  indecent  pollutes,  ran  in  throngs  about  the  mountains 
and  forefts,  fcreaming  and  howling  furioufiy  ;  the  women  es¬ 
pecially  feemed  more  outrageous  than  the  men,  and  quite  out 
of  their  femes,  in  their  furious  $  tranfports  invoking  the  god, 
whofe  feall  they  celebrated  with  loud  cries — tioT  or 
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This  troop  of  Bacchanalians  was  followed  by  the  virgins  cf 
the  noblefl  families  in  the  city,  who  were  called  from 

cai tying  baikets  on  their  heads,  covered  with  vine  and  ivy- 
leaves. 

To  thefe  ceremonies  others  were  added,  obfcene  to  the  lad 
excefs,  and  worthy  of  the  god  who  could  be  honoured  in  fucn 
a  manner.  The  fpedlators  were  no  fchifraatics :  they  gave 
into  the  prevailing  humour,  and  were  ieized  with  the  fame 
frantic  fpirit.  Nothing  was  feen  but  dancing,  drunkenneis, 

*  hr.-.l;.  t  Dionyfius.  . 

$  Coats  were  facrificed,  becaufe  they  fpoiled  the  vines. 

§  From  this  fury  of  the  Bacchanalians,  thefe  feafts  were  diftingu.ih  :d 
by  the  name  of  Orgia.  ’O cyh,  ira,  furor. 
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debauchery,  and  all  that  the  moil  abandoned  licentioufnefs 
could  conceive  of  grofs  and  abominable.  And  this  an  entire 
people,  reputed  the  wifeft  of  all  Greece,  not  only  fnffered, 
but  admired  and  practifed.  I  fay  an  entire  people;  for  Plato* * * §, 
fpeaking  of  the  Bacchanals,  fays,  in  diredt  terms,  that  he  had 
feen  the  whole  city  of  Athens  drunk  at  once. 

•j-  Livy  informs  us,  that  this  licentioufnefs  of  the  Bacchana¬ 
lians  having  fecretly  crept  into  Rome,  the  moil  horrid  difor- 
ders  were  committed  there  under  the  cover  of  night ;  befidcs 
which,  all  perfons,  who  were  initiated  into  thefe  impure  and 
abominable  myfeeries,  were  obliged,  under  the  moil  horrid 
imprecations,  to  keep  them  inviolably  fecret.  The  fenate, 
being  apprized  of  the  affair,  put  a  Hop  to  thofe  facrilegious 
feafls  by  the  molt  fevere  penalties;  and  baniihed  the  prattifers 
of  them  firft  from  Rome,  and  afterwards  from  Italy.  Thefe 
examples  inform  usy ,  how  far  a  miftaken  fenfe  of  religion,  that 
covers  the  greateft  crimes  with  the  facred  name  of  the  Divi¬ 
nity,  is  capable  of  mifleading  the  mind  of  man. 

THE  FEAST  OF  ELEUSIS. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  the  Pagan  antiquity  more  celebrated 
than  the  feaft  of  Ceres  Eleufina.  The  ceremonies  of  this  fef- 
tival  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  myjleries,  from 
being,  according  to  Paufanias,  as  much  above  all  others,  a3 
the  gods  are  above  men.  Their  origin  and  inflitution  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  Ceres  herfelf,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus, 
coming  to  Eleufis,  a  fmall  town  of  Attica,  in  fearch  of  her 
daughter  Proferpine,  whom  Pluto  had  carried  away,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  country  afflitled  with  a  famine,  (he  invented  corn  as  a 
remedy  for  that  evil,  with  which  file  rewarded  the  inhabitants. 
55  She  not  only  taught  them  the  ufe  of  corn,  but  inftrurited 
them  in  the  principles  of  probity,  charity,  civility,  and  huma- 

*  Tluiraf  I hurap'/iv  rhv  ■sreXm  Tifli  ra  A tovvaia  fistunffxv.  Lib.  i.  de  leg. 

E  637. 

Liv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  8,  18. 

f  Nihil  in  fpeciem  fallacius  ell  quam  prava  religio,  ubi  deorum  ninr.en 
prxtenditur  fceleribus.  Liv.  xxxix.  n.  16. 

§  Multa  eximia  divinaque  videntur  Athense  tuse  peperiffe,  atque  in 
vitam  hominum  attuliffe ;  turn  nihil  melius  illis  mylleriis,  quibus  ex 
agrefti  immanique  vita  exculti  ad  humanitatem  et  mitigati  fumus,  initia- 
que  ut  appellantur,  ita  re  vera  principia  vitas  cognovimus.  Cic.  1.  ii.  de 
kg.  n.  36. 

Teque  Ceres,  et  Libera,  quarum  facra,  ficut  opiniones  hominum  ac 
religiones  ferunt,  longe  maximis  atque  occultiffimis  ceremoniis  continent- 
vv  :  a  quibus  initia  vitas  atque  vide  us,  legum,  raomm,  manfuetudinis,  hu- 
lnanitatis  exempla  hommibus  et  civitatibus  data  ac  dilpei  tita  tile  dicun- 
tur.'Id.  Cic.  in  Vtrr.  de  lupplic.  n.  186. 
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nitv ;  from  whence  her  myfteries  were  called  S-sr/naigm,  and 
Initia.  To  thefe  fir  ft  happy  ieffons  fabulous  antiquity  afcribed 
the  courtefy,  politenefs,  and  urbanity,  fo  remarkable  amongft 
the  Athenians. 

Thefe  myfteries  were  divided  into  the  lefs  and  the  greater; 
of  which  the  former  ferved  as  a  preparation  for  the  latter.  The 
lefs  were  folemnizedin  the  month  Anthefterion,  which  anfwers 
to  our  November;  the  great  in  the  month  Boedromion,  or 
Auguft.  Only  Athenians  were  admitted  to  thefe  myfteries  ; 
but  of  them  each  fex,  age,  and  condition,  had  a  right  to  be 
received.  All  ftrangers  were  abfolutely  excluded  ;  fo  that 
Hercules,  Caftor,  and  Pollux,  were  obliged  to  be  adopted  by 
Athenians,  in  order  to  their  admiifion  ;  which,  however,  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  the  leiTer  myfteries.  I  fhall  coniider  principal¬ 
ly  the  great,  which  were  celebrated  at  Eleufis. 

Thofe  who  demanded  to  be  initiated  into  them,  were  oblig¬ 
ed,  before  the  reception,  to  purify  themfelves  in  the  leffer  myf¬ 
teries,  by  bathing  in  the  river  Iliffus,  by  faying  certain  prayers, 
offering  facrifices,  and,  above  all,  by  living  in  ftridt  continence 
during  an  interval  of  time  preferibed  them.  That  time  was 
employed  in  inftrucling  them  in  the  principles  and  elements  of 
the  facred  do&rine  of  the- great  myfteries. 

When  the  time  for  their  initiation  arrived,  they  were  brought 
into  the  temple  ;  and,  to  infpire  the  greater  reverence  and  ter¬ 
ror,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  night.  Wonderful 
things  paffed  upon  this  occafion.  Vifions  were  feen,  and 
voices  heard  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  A  fudden  iplendour 
difpelled  the  darknefs  of  the  place,  and,  difappearing  immedi¬ 
ately,  added  new  horrors  to  the  gloom.  Apparitions,  claps 
of  thunder,  earthquakes,  improved  the  terror  and  amazement; 
v.hiift  the  perfon  admitted,  ftupid,  fweating  through  fear, 
heard  trembling  the  myfterious  volumes  read  to  him,  if  in  fu’ch 
a  condition  he  was  capable  of  hearing  at  all.  Thefe  nofturnal 
rites  were  attended  with  many  diforders,  which  the  fevere  law 
of  filence,  impofed  on  the  perfons  initiated,  prevented  from 
coming  to  light,  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  oblerves  *.  W hat 
cannot  fuperftition  effedt  upon  the  mind  of  man,  when  once 
his  imagination  is  heated  ?  The  prefident  in  this  ceremony  was 
called  Hierophantes.  He  wore  a  peculiar  habit,  and  was  not 
admitted  to  marry.  The  firft  who  ferved  in 'this  function,  and 
whom  Ceres  herfelf  inftr  acted,  was  Eumolpus  ;  from  whom 

*  9EXzucr)v  <recvrcc3  xa)  o\  tmv  fftwrufAivuv  xut  tnuirns  sW«¥  u'tunt 

WoTiTai*  Crat.  de  filer.  lumin. 
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"bis  fucceffors  were  'called  Eumolpides.  He  had  three  col¬ 
leagues  ;  *  one  who  carried  a  torch  ;  another  an  herald  f, 
whoie  office  was  to  pronounce  certain  myfterious  words;  and  a 
third  to  attend  at  the  altar. 

.  Bolides  thefe  officers,  one  of  the  principal  magiilrates  of  the 
city  was  appointed  to  take  care  that  all  the  ceremonies  of  this 
feaft  were  exadtly  obferved.  He  was  called  the  king  and 
was  one  of  the  nine  Archons.  His  bufmefs  was  to  offer  pray¬ 
ers  and  facrilices.  The  people  gave  him  four  affiftants  §,  one 
chofen  from  the  family  of  the  Eumolpides,  a  fecond  from  that 
of  the  Cerycians,  and  the  two  la  Pc  from  two  other  families. 
He  had,  befides,  ten  other  minifters  to  affiff  him  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  duty,  and  particularly  in  offering  facrilices,  from 
whence  they  derived  their  name||. 

The  Athenians  initiated  their  children  of  both  fexes  very  ear- 
ly  into  thefe  mylleries,  and  would  have  thought  it  criminal  to 
have  let  them  die  without  fuch  an  advantage.  It  wr.s  their  ge¬ 
neral  opinion,  that  this  ceremony  was  an  engagement  to  lead 
a  more  virtuous  and  regular  life  ;  that  it  recommended  them  to 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  godeffes,  to  whole  fervice  they 
devoted  themfelves  ;  and  was  the  means  to  a  more  perfect 
and  certain  happinefs  in  the  other  world  :  Whilft  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  fuch  as  had  not  been  initiated,  beiides  the  evils  they  had  to 
apprehend  in  this  life,  were  doomed,  after  their  defcent  to  the 
ffiades  below,  to  wallow  eternally  in  diet,  filth,  and  excrement. 
**  Diogenes  the  Cynic  believed  nothing  of  the  matter,  and 
when  his  friends  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  avoid  fuch  a 
misfortune,  by  "being  initiated  before  his  death — “  What,” 
faid  he,  “  fhall  Agefilaus  and  Epansinondas  lie  amongft  mud  and 
“  dung,  whilft  the  vileft  Athenians,  becaufe  they  have  been 
“  initiated,  poffefs  the  moft  diftinguilhed  places  in  the  regions 
“  of  the  bleffed?”  Socrates  was  not  more  credulous;  he 
would  not  be  initiated  into  thefe  myfteries,  which  was  perhaps 
one  reafon  that  rendered  his  religion  fufpedted. 

f -)■  "Without  this  qualification  none  were  admitted  to  enter 
the  temple  of  Ceres  ;  and  Livy  informs  us  of  two  Acarnani- 
ans,  who,  having  followed  the  crowd  into  it  upon  one  of  the 
feaftdays,  although  out  of  miftake  and  w.th  no  illdeiign,  were 
both  put  to  death  without  mercy.  It  was  alfo  a  capital  crime 
to  divulge  the  fecrets  and  myfteries  of  this  feaft.  Upon  this 
account  Diagora s  the  Melian  was  proferibed,  and  had  a  reward 
fet  upon  his  head.  He  intended  to  have  made  the  £rcret  coft 

.  -j-  X.'cg-  f  B Kfifch;-  §  ||  'iz^cvctcf 

**  Dirgen  .  La.rt.  L  vi.  p.  389.  ff  Liv.  1.  31.  n.  14. 
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the  poet  iEchylus  las  life,  from  fpeaking  too  freely  of  it  in 
fome  of  his  tragedies.  The  dilgrace  of  Alcibiades  proceeded 
from  the  fame  caufe.  *  Whoever  had  violated  the  fecret,  was 
avoided  as  a  wretch  accurfed  and  excommunicated,  f  Paufa- 
r.ias  in  feveral  paffages,  wherein  he  mentions  the  temple  of 
Eleufis,  and  the  ceremonies  pradlifed  there,  flops  fhort,  and  de¬ 
clares  he  cannot  proceed,  becaufe  he  had  been  forbid  by  a 
dream  or  vifion. 

This  feaft,  the  mofl  celebrated  of  profane  antiquity,  was  of' 
nine  days  continuance.  It  began  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
Boedromion.  After  fome  previous  ceremonies  and  facrifices 
on  the  firfl  three  days,  upon  the  fourth  in  the  evening  began 
the  proceffion  of  the  Bajkct ;  which  was  laid  upon  an  open 
chariot  flowly  drawn  by  oxeni,  and  followed  by  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Athenian  women.  They  all  carried  myflerious 
baflcets  in  their  hands,  filled  with  feveral  things,  which  they 
took  great  care  to  conceal,  and  covered  with  a  veil  of  purple; 
This  ceremony  reprefented  the  bafket  into  which  Proferpine 
put  the  flowers  fhe  was  gathering  when  Pluto  feized  and  car¬ 
ried  her  off. 

The  fifth  day  was  called  the  day  of  the  'Torches  ;  becaufe 
at  night  the  men  and  women  ran  about  with  them  in  imitation 
of  Ceres,  who  having  lighted  a  torch  at  the  fire  of  mount 
./Etna,  wandered  about  from  place  to  place  in  fearch  of  her 
daughter. 

The  fixth  was  the  mofl  famous  day  of  all.  It  was  called 
Iacchus,  the  name  of  Bacchus,  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres, 
whole  flatue  was  then  brought  out  with  great  ceremony, 
crowned  with  myrtle,  and  holding  a  torch  in  its  hand.  The' 
proceffion  began  at  Ceramicus,  and  pafiing  through  the  prin¬ 
cipal  places  of  the  city,  continued  to  Eleufis.  The  way  lead¬ 
ing  to  it  was  called  the  [acred,  way,  and  lay  acrofs  a  bridge  over 
the  river  Cephifus.  This  proceffion  was  very  numerous,  and 
generally  confifled  of  thirty  thoufand  perfons.  §  The  tem¬ 
ple  of  Eleufis,  where  it  ended,  was  large  enough  to  contain 

-  Eft  et  fideli  tutafilentio 
Merces  :  vetabo,  qui  Cerefis  faernm 
Vulgarit  arcana;,  fub  lfdem 
Sit  tfabibus,  fragilemque  mecum 
Solvat  phafelum. - _JT°h.  Or>.  II.  1.  iii. 

f  Lib.  i.  p.  26,  &. 

\  Tard^que  Eieufinae  matris  volventia  plauftra. 

Virg,  Geok.  lib.  i.  vcr.  163. 

§  Her.  1.  viiL  c.  6j.  I.  ix.  p.  3  95. 
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the  whole  multitude  ;  and  Strabo  fays  its  extent  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  theatres,  which  every  body  knows  were  capable  of 
holding  a  much  greater  number  of  people.  The  whole  way 
refounded  with  the  found  of  trumpets,  clarions,  and  other  muf- 
cal  inftrtiments.  Hymns  were  lung  in  honour  of  the  god- 
deffes,  accompanied  with  dancing,  and  other  extraordinary' 
marks  of  rejoicing.  The  route  before  mentioned,  through  the 
facred  way  and  over  the  Cephifus,  was  the  ufual  way  :  But 
after  the  Lacedasmonions  in  the  Peloponneftan  war  had  forth 
fied  Decilia,  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  make  their  pro- 
cefiion  by  fea,  till  Aleibiades  re-eftabhfhed  the  ancient  cuftom. 

The  feventh  day  was  folemnized  by  games,  and  tire  gym- 
nallic  combats,  in  which  the  viclor  was  rewarded  with  a  rnea- 
fure  of  barley  ;  without  doubt,  becaufe  it  was  at  Eleufis  the 
goddefs  firft  taught  the  method  of  railing  that  grain,  and  the 
ufe  of  it.  The  two  following  days  were  employed  in  fome 
particular  ceremonies,  neither  important  nor  remarkable. 

During  this  feftival  it  was  prohibited,  under  very  great  pe¬ 
nalties,  to  arrelt  any  perfon  whatfoever,  in  order  to  their  being 
imprifoned,  or  to  preterit  any  bill  of  complaint  to  the  judges. 
It  was  regularly  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  that  is,  after  a  re¬ 
volution  of  four  years  ;  and  no  hiltory  obferves  that  it  was 
ever  interrupted,  except  upon  the  taking  of  Thebes  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great*'.  The  Athenians,  who  were  then  upon  the 
point  of  celebrating  the  great  myfteries,  were  fo  much  affeft- 
ed  with  the  ruin  of  that  city,  that  they  could  not  refolve  in  fo 
general  an  afthdlion  to  folemnize  a  feftival,  which  breathed  no¬ 
thing  but  merriment  and  rejoicing f.  It  was  continued  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Chriftian  emperors  ;  and  Valentinian  would 
have  abclifhed  it,  if  Praetextatus,  the  proconful  of  Greece,  had 
not  reprefented,  in  the  moft  lively  and  afferiling  terms,  the 
univerfal  forrow  which  the  abrogation  of  that  feaft  would  oc- 
cafion  among  the  people;  upon  which  it  was  fuftered  to  fubiift. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  finally  fupprefTed  by  Theodofius 
the  Great ;  as  were  all  the  reft  of  the  Pagan  folertmities. 


Of  Augurs,  Oraclf.s,  life. 

Nothing  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  hiftory, 
•than  oracles,  augurs,  and  divinations.  No  war  was  made,  or 
colony  fettled,  nothing  of  confequence  was  undertaken,  ei¬ 
ther  public  or  private,  without  the  gods  being  firft  confulted. 
This  was  a  cuftom  univerfallv  eftabhfbed  among' ft  the  E^vn- 
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tian,  AlTyrian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  nations;  which  is  no  doubt 
a  proof,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  of  its  being  derived  from 
ancient  tradition,  and  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  religion  and 
worlhip  of  the  true  God.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  quellioned, 
but  that  God,  before  the  deluge,  did  manifeft  his  will  to  man¬ 
kind  in  different  methods,  as  he  has  fmce  done  to  his  people, 
fometimes  in  his  own  perfon  and  viva  voce,  fcmetimes  by  the 
miniftry  of  angels  or  of  prophets  infpired  by  himfelf,  and  at 
other  times  by  apparitions  or  in  dreams.  When  the  defcend- 
ants  of  Noah  difperfed  themfelves  into  different  regions,  they 
carried  this  tradition  along  with  them,  which  was  every-where 
retained,  though  altered  and  corrupted  by  the  darknefs  and 
ignorance  of  idolatry.  None  of  the  ancients  have  infilled  more 
upon  the  neceffity  of  confulting  the  gods  on  all  occafions  by 
augurs  and  oracles  than  Xenophon  ;  and  he  founds  that  ne- 
ceffity,  as  I  have  more  than  once  obferved  elfewhere,  upon  a 
principle  deduced  from  the  moft  refined  reafon  and  difcern- 
ment.  He  reprefents,  in  feveral  places,  that  man  of  himfelf 
is  very  frequently  ignorant  of  what  is  advantageous  or  pernici¬ 
ous  to  him  ;  that,  far  from  being  capable  of  penetrating  the 
future,  the  prefent  itfelf  efcapes  him,  fo  narrow  and  Ihort-figlit- 
ea  is  he  in  all  his  views  ;  that  the  flighteft  obflacles  can  fruf- 
trate  his  greatefl  defigns  ;  that  only  the  divinity,  to  whom  all 
ages  are  prefent,  can  impart  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  future 
V  him  >  that  no  other  being  has  power  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs 
of  his  enterprizes  ;  and  that  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  he  will 
guide  rtd  protect  thofe,  who  adore  him  with  the  purell  affec¬ 
tion,  woo  invoke  him  at  all  times  with  the  greatefl  conflancy 
and  fidelity,  and  gonfult  him  with  moll  fincerity  and  refignation. 

OF  AUGURS. 

What  a  reproach  is  it  to  human  reafon,  that  fo  bright  and 
luminous  a  principle  fhould  have  given  bj$Ki  to  the  abfurd  rea- 
fonings  and  wretched  notions  in  favour  of  the  fcience  of  au¬ 
gurs  and  foothfayers,  and  been  the  occafion  of  efpcufing  with 
blind  devotion  the  moll  ridiculous  puerilities:  To  make  the 
moll  important  affairs  of  Hate  depend  upon  a  bird’s  happening 
to  ling  upon  the  right  or  left  hand ;  upon  the  greedinefs  of 
chickens  in  pecking  their  grain  ;  the  infpedlion  oi  the  entrails 
of  bealls;  the  liver’s  being  entire  and  in  good  condition,  which, 
according  to  them,  did  fometimes  entirely  diiappear,  without 
leaving  any  trace  or  mark  of  its  having  ever  fubiiited!  Tothefe 
fuperlb’tious  obfervances  may  be  added,  accidental  rencounters, 
words  fpoken  by  chance,  and  afterwards  turned  into  good  or 
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bad  prefaces,  forebodings,  prodigies,  mongers,  eclipfes,  com¬ 
ets,  every  extraordinary  phenomenon,  every  unforefeen  acci¬ 
dent,  with  an  infinity  of  chimeras  of  the  like  nature. 

Whence  could  it  happen,  that  fo  many  great  men,  illuftri- 
ous  generals,  able  politicians,  and  even  learned  philofophers, 
have  actually  given  into  fuch  abfurd  imaginations  ?  Plutarch, 
in  particular,  fo  eltimable  in  other  refpefts,  is  to  be  pitied  for 
his  fervile  obfervance  of  the  fenfelefs  cuftoms  of  the  Pagan  ido¬ 
latry,  and  his  ridiculous  credulity  in  dreams,  figns,  and  prodi¬ 
gies.  He  tells  us  fomewhere,  that  he  abftained  a  great  while 
from  eating  eggs  upon  account  of  a  dream,  with  which  he  has 
not  thought  fit  to  make  us  further  acquainted. 

The  wifeft  of  the  Pagans  did  not  want  a  juft  fer.fe  of  the  art 
cf  divination,  and  often  fpoke  of  it  to  each  other,  and  even  in 
public,  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  in  a  manner  fufficient- 
ly  expreffive  of  its  ridicule.  The  grave  cenfor,  Cato,  was  of 
opinion,  that  one  foothfayer  could  not  look  at  another  with¬ 
out  laughing.  Hannibal  was  amazed  at  the  fimplicity  of  Pru- 
fias,  whom  he  had  advifed  to  give  battle,  upon  his  being  di¬ 
verted  from  it  by  the  infpefh'on  of  the  entrails  of  a  victim.— 
“  What,”  faid  he,  “  have  you  more  confidence  in  the  liver  of 
*’  a  bfcft,  than  in  fo  old  and  experienced  a  captain  as  I  am  ?” 
Marcellas,  who  had  been  five  times  conful,  and  was  augur, 
faid,  that  he  had  difcovered  a  method  of  not  being  put  to  a 
ftand  by  the  finiiter  flight  of  birds,  which  was,  to  keep  hira- 
felf  clofe  fhat  up  in  his  fitter. 

Cicero  explains  himfelf  upon  augury  without  ambiguity  or 
reierve.  l\o  body  was  more  capable  of  fpeaking  pertinently 
upon  it  than  himfelf  (as  Mr.  Morin  obferves  in  his  dilTertation 
upon  the  fame  fubjedt).  As  he  was  adopted  into  the  college  of 
augurs,  he  had  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  mod  conceal¬ 
ed  of  their  fecrets,  and  had  all  poffible  opportunity  of  inform¬ 
ing  himfelf  fully  in  their  fcience.  That  he  did  fo,  fufficiently 
appears  from  tne  two  books  he  has  left  us  upon  divination,  in 
which  it  may  be  faid  he  has  exhaufted  the  fubjea.  In  his  fe- 
cond,  wherein  he  refutes  his  brother  Quintus,  who  had  efpouf- 
ed  the  cauie  ot  the  augurs,  he  difpules  and  defeats  his  falie 
reafomngs  with  a  force,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fo  refined 
and  delicate  a  raillery,  as  leaves  us  nothing  to  wiih  ;  and  he  de- 
raonilrates  by  proofs,  that  rife  upon  each  other  in  their  force, 
the  falfity,  contrariety,  and  impoffibiiity  of  that  art*.  But 

what 

*  -C-rrabit  multis  in  rebus  antiquitas :  quam  vel  ufu  jam,  vel  dodlrina, 
vel  vetuilute  immutatem  vidcmus.  Retinetur  autem  et  ad  opicionem 
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what  is  very  furprifing,  in  the  midft  of  all  his  arguments,  he 
occahcn  to  blame  the  generals  and  magiftrates,  who,  on 
important  conjunctures,  had  contemned  the  prognoftics ;  and 
maintains,  that  the  ufe  of  them,  as  great  an  abufe  as  it  was  in 
his  own  fenfe,  ought  nevertheiefs  to  be  refpefted  out  of  regard 
to  religion,  and  the  prejudice  of  the  people. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  fa:d  tends  to  prove,  that  Paganifm 
was  divided  into  two  BCts,  almoft  equally  enemies  of  religion  ; 
the  one  by  their  fuperilitious  and  blind  regard  for  the  augurs, 
the  other  by  their  irreligious  contempt  and  derifion  of  them. 

.  The  principle  of  the  firil,  founded  on  one  fide  upon  the  ig¬ 
norance  and  weaknefs  of  man  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  on  the 
other  upon  the  preference  of  the  Divinity,  and  his  almighty 
providence,  was  true  ;  hut  the  confequence  deduced  from  it, 
in  regard  to  the  augurs,  falfe  and  abfurd.  They  ought  to  have 
proved  that  it  was  certain  the  Divinity  himfelf  had  eflahlifhed 
thefe  external  ligns  to  denote  his  intentions,  and  that  he  had 
obliged  himfelf  to  a  pun&ual  conformity  to  them  upon  all  oc- 
.cafions  :  But  they  had  nothing  of  this  kind  in  their  fyftem. 
.The  augurs  and  foothfayers,  therefore,  were  the  effeCt  and  in¬ 
vention  of  the  ignorance,  rafhnefs,  curiofity,  and  blind  paffions 
of  man,  who  prefumed  to  interrogate  God,  and  would  oblige 
him  to  give  aniwers  upon  his  every  idle  imagination  and  unjufb 
enterprise. 

Tucrtfate.  who  gave  no  real  credit  to  any  thing  advanced 
tsjHhe  fcience  of  the  augurs,  did  not  fail  however  to  obferve 
Uie  if  trivial  ceremonies  out  of  policy,  for  the  better  Subjecting, 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  themfelves,  and  to  reconcile  them 
to  their  own  purpofes  by  the  aflillance  of  fuperflition  But,  by 
their  contempt  for  the  augurs,  and  the  entire  conviction  of 
their  falfity,  they  were  led  into  a  difbelief  of  the  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  and  to  defpife  religion  itfelf ;  conceiving  it  infeparable 
from  the  numerous  abfurdities  of  this  kind,  which  rendered  it 
ridiculous,  and  confequently  unworthy  a  man  of  fenfe. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  behaved  in  this  manner,  becafefe, 
having  miftaken  the  creator,  and  abufedMie  light  of  nature, 
which  might  ha;  e  taught  them  to  know  and  to  adore  him,  they 
were  defervedly  abandoned  to  their  own  darknefs  and  abfurd 
opinions;  and  if  we  had  not  been  enlightened  by  the  true  reli- 

vulgi,  et  ad  magnas  utilitates  reip.  mos,  religio,  difciplina,  jus  augurum, 
colegii  aucloritas.  Nec  vero  non  omni  fupplicio  digni  P.  Claudius,  1.. 
Janus  confules,  qui  sontra  aufpicia  navigarunt.  Partndum  enim  fait 
religion!,  nee  patrius  mos  tarn  contumscr.er  repudiandus.  Divin.  1.  ii. 
n.  70,  7f* 
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gfon,  even  at  this  day  we  might  have  given  outfelves  up  to  the 
fame  fuperftitions. 

OF  ORACLES. 

No  country  was  ever  richer  in,  or  more  produ&ive  of  ora¬ 
cles,  than  Greece.  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  which 
were  the  mod  noted. 

The  oracle  of  Dodona,  a  city  of  the  Moloffians,  was  much 
celebrated;  where  Jupiter  gave  anfwers  either  by  vocal  oaks*, 
or  doves,  which  had  alfo  their  language,  or  by  refounding  ba- 
fons  of  brafs,  or  by  the  mouths  of  priefls  and  priefteffes. 

f  The  oracle  of  Trophonius  in  Bceotia,  though  he  was 
only  a  fimple  hero,  was  in  great  reputation.  After  many 
.preliminary  ceremonies,  as  walking  in  the  river,  offering  fa- 
crifices,  drinking  a  water  called  Lethe,  from  its  quality  of 
making  people  forget  every  thing,  the  votaries  went  down  into 
his  cave  by  fmall  ladders  through  a  very  narrow  paffage.  At 
the  bottom  was  another  little  cavern,  of  which  the  entrance 
was  alfo  exceeding  fmall.  There  they  lay  down  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  certain  compofition  of  honey  in  each  hand, 
which  they  were  indifpenfably  obliged  to  cariy  with  them. 
Their  feet  were  placed  within  the  opening  of  the  little  cave  ; 
which  was  no  fooner  done,  than  they  perceived  themfelves  borne 
into  it  with  great  force  and  velocity.  Futurity  was  there  re¬ 
vealed  to  them  ;  but  not  to  all  in  the  fame  manner.  Some 
faw,  others  heard  wonders.  From  thence  they  returned  quite 
ftupified,  and  out  of  their  fenfes,  and  were  placed  in  the  chair 
of  Mnemofyne,  goddefs  of  memory  ;  not  without  great  need 
of  her  affiftance  to  recover  their  remembrance,  after  their  great 
fatigue,  of  what  they  had  feen  and  heard  ;  admitting  they  had 
feen  or  heard  any  thing  at  all.  Paufanias,  who  had  confulted 
that  oracle  himfelf,  and  gone  through  all  thefe  ceremonies,  has 
left  a  molt  ample  defcription  of  it ;  to  which  J  Plutarch  adds 
fome  particular  circumftances,  which  I  omit,  to  avoid  a  tedi¬ 
ous  prolixity. 

$  The  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Eranchidse,  in  the  neighbour- 

*  Certain  inftruments  were  fattened  to  the  tops  of  oaks,  which,  being 
lhakeu  by  the  wind,  or  by  fome  other  means,  rendered  a  confuted  found. 
Servius  ebferves,  that  the  fame  word  in  the  Theffalian  language  fignifies 
dove  and  prophetess,  which  had  given  room  for  the  fabulous  tradition 
of  doves  that  fpoke.  It  was  eafy  to  make  thofe  brazen  bafons  found 
by  fome  fecret  irLeans,  and  to  give  what  fignification  they  pleafed  to  a 
confuted  and  inarticulate  noife. 

f  Paufan.  1.  ix.  p.  902,  604. 

1  Pint,  de  gen.  Socr.  p.  590.  §  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  157.  Strab.  1,  xiv.  p.  634. 
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hood  of  Miletus,  fo  called  from  Branchus,  the  fou  of  Apollo.,, 
was  very  ancient,  and  in  great  efteem  with  all  the  Ionians  and 
Dorians  of  Aha.  Xa.i",  in  his  return  from  Greece,  burnt 
this  temple,  after  the  prielts  had  delivered  its  treafuves  to  him. 
That  prince,  in  return,  granted  them  an  eftablifhment  in 'the 
remotcft  parts  of  Afm,  to  fecure  them  againil  the  vengeance- 
of  the  Greeks.  After  the  war  was  over,  the  Milefians  re-ef- 
tabb  fired  that  temple  with  a  magnificence,  which,  according 
to  Strabo,  furpafled  that  of  all  the  other  temples  of  Greece. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  had  overthrown  Darius,  he  ut¬ 
terly  deftroyed  the  city  where  the  priefts  Branchidss  had 
fettled,  of  which  their  defendants  were  at  that  time  in  actual 
pofuffion,  punifhi-ng  in  the  children  the  facrilegious  perfidy  of 
their  fathers. 

*  Tacitus  relates  fomething  very  lingular,  though  not  very 
probable,  of  the  oraclc.  of  Claros,  a  town  of  Ionia,  in  Alia  Mi¬ 
nor,  near  Colophon.  “  Germanicus,”  fays  he,  “  went  to  con- 
“  fult  Apollo  at  Claros.  It  is  not  a  woman  that  gives  the 
“  anfwers  there  as  at  Delphos,  but  a  man  chofe  out  of  certain 
“  famiies,  and  almok  always  of  Miletus.  It  fuffices  to  let  him 
“  know  the  number  and  names  of  thofe  who  come  to  confult 
“  him.  After  which  he  retires  into  a  cave,  and  having  drunk 
“  of  the  waters  of  a  fpriifg  within  it,  he  delivers  anfwers  in 
“  verfe  upon  what  the  perfons  have  in  their  thoughts,  though 
“  he  is  often  ignorant,  and  knows  nothing  of  compofing  in 
“.meafure.  It  is  faid,  that  he  foretold  to  Germanicus  his  fud- 
“  den  death,  but  in  dark  and  ambiguous  terms,  according  to 
“  the  cuftom  of  oracles.” 

I  omit  a  great  number  of  other  oracles,  to  proceed  to  the 
moil  famous  of  them  all.  It  is  very  obvious  that  I  mean  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos.  He  was  wor 'hipped  there  under 
the  name  or  the  Pythian,  derived  from  the  ferpent  Python, 
which  he  had  killed,  or  from  a  Greek  word  that  fignifies  to 
inquire,  zru&trSeu,  becaufe  people  came  thither  to  confult  him. 
From  thence  the  Delphic  priefcefs  was  called  Pythia,  and  the 
games  there  celebrated  the  Pythian  games. 

Delphos  was  an  ancient  city  cf  Pbocis  in  Achaia.  It  flood 
upon  the  declivity,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  mountain  Par- 
uaflus,  built  upon  a  fmail  extent  of  even  ground,  and  furround- 
td  with  precipices,  that  fortified  it  without  the  help  of  art. 

■f  Diodorus  fays,  that  there  was  a  cavity  upon  Parnaffus,  from 
whence  an  exhalation  rofe,  which  made  the  goats  dance  and 

*  Tack.  AnhaL  1.  ii.  c.  54.  f  ibid.  lib.  xiv.  p.  417,  418. 
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fkip  about,  and  Intoxicated  the  brain.  A  fhepherd  having  ap¬ 
proached  it  out  of  a  defire  to  know  the  eaufes  of  fo  extraordi¬ 
nary  an  e  fie  ft,  was  immediately  ft  i  zed  with  violent  agitations  of 
body,  and  pronounced  words,  which,  without  doubt,  he  did  not 
underfcand  himfelf ;  however,  they  foretold  futurity.  Others 
made  the  fame  experiment,  and  it  was  foon  rumoured  through¬ 
out  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  cavity  was  no  longer  ap¬ 
proached  without  reverence.  The  exhalation  was  concluded 
to  have  fomething  divine  in  it.  A  prie fiefs  was  appointed  for 
the  reception  of  its  effedts,  and  a  tripod  placed  upon  the  vent, 
called  by  the  Latins  Cortina,  perhaps  from  the  fkin*  that  co¬ 
vered  it.  From  thence  fhe  gave  her  oracles.-  The  city  of  Del- 
phos  rofe  infenfibly  round  about  this  cave,  where  a  temple  was 
eredted,  which  at  length  became  very  magnificent.  The  re¬ 
putation  of  this  oracle  almoll  effaced,  or  at  leafl  very  much  ex¬ 
ceeded,  that  of  all  others. 

At  firft  a  fingle  Pythia  fuffrced  to  anfwer  thofe  who  came  to 
confult  the  Oracle,  not  yet  amounting  to  any  great  number : 
But  in  procefs  of  time,  when  it  grew  into  universal  repute,  a  fe- 
cond  was  appointed  to  mount  the  tripod  alternately  with  the 
firft,  and  a  third  chofen  to  fucceed  in  cafe  of  death  or  difeafe. 
There  were  other  afiiftants  befides  thefe  to  attend  the  Pythia 
in  the  fandtuary,  of  whom  the  moft  confiderable  were  called 
prophetsf  ;  It  was  their  bufinefs  to  take  care  of  the  facrifices, 
and  to  make  the  infpedtion  into  them.  To  thefe  the  demands 
of  the  inquirers  were  delivered  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in 
writing,  and  they  returned  the  anfwers,  as  we  ihall  fee  in  the 
fequel. 

We  muff  not  confound  the  Pythia  with  the  Sibyl  of  Del- 
phos.  The  ancients  reprefent  the  latter  as  a  woman  that  rov¬ 
ed  from  country  to  country,  venting  her  prediction?.  She 
was  at  the  fame  time  the  Sibyl  of  Delphos,  Erythrse,  Babylon, 
Cuma,  and  many  other  places,  from  her  having  refided  in  them 
all. 

Tire  Pythia  could  not  prophefy  till  fhe  was  intoxicated  by 
the. exhalation  from  the  fandtuary.  This  miraculous  vapour  had 
not  the  efxedt  at  all  times  and  upon  ail  occafions.  The  god  was 
not  always  in  the  infpiring  humour.  At  firft  he  imparted 
himfelf  only  once  a  year,  but  at  length  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  vifit  the  Pythia  every  month.  All  days  were. not  proper, 
and  upon,  fome  it  was  not  permitted  to  confult  the  oracle. 
Thefe  unfortunate  days  occafioned  an  oracle’s  being  given  to 

j"  TTgoQy.rui, 
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Alexander  the  Great  worthy  of  remark.  He  was  at  Delphos 
to  confult  the  god,  at  a  time  when  the  prieilefs  pretended  it 
was  forbid  to  alk  him  any  queftions,  and  would  not  enter  the 
temple.  Alexander,  who  was  always  warm  and  tenacious, 
took  hold  of  her  by  the  arm  to  force  her  into  it,  when  file  cried 
out,  “  My  fon,  you  are  invincible  !”  Upon  which  words  he 
would  have  no  other  oracle,  and  was  contented  with  that  he 
had  received. 

The  Pytliia,  before  fhe  afcended  the  tripod,  was  a  long  time 
preparing  f  >r  it  by  facrifices,  purifications,  a  fall  of  three  days, 
ar.d  many  other  ceremonies.  The  god  denoted  his  approach 
by  the  moving  of  a  laurel  that  flood  before  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  which  fhook  alfo  to  its  very  foundations. 

As  foon  *  as  the  divine  vapour,  like  a  penetrating  fire,  had 
diffufed  itfelf  through  the  entrails  of  the  prieftefs,  her  hair 
flood  upright  upon  her  head,  her  looks  grew  wild  and  furious, 
fhe  foamed  at  the  mouth,  a  fudden  and  violent  trembling  feiz- 
ed  her  whole  body,  with  all  the  f  fymptoms  of  diffraction  and 
frenzy.  She. uttered  at  intervals  fome  words  almofl  inarticu¬ 
late,  which  the  prophets  carefully  collected.  After  fhe  had 
been  a  certain  time  upon  the  tripod,  fhe  was  re-condu£ted  to 
her  cell,  where  fhe  generally  continued  many  days,  to  recover 
herfelf  of  her  fatigue ;  and,  as  Lucan  fays,  a  fudden  death 
was  often  either  the  reward  or  punifhment  of  her  enthufiafm: 

* - Cui  talia  fanti 

Ante  fores,  fubito  non  vultus,  non  color  unus, 

Non  comptse  manfere  corns  :  fed  peeftus  anhelum 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  turnent ;  majorque  vlderi, 

Nec  mortale  fonans,  afflata  eft  numine  quando 

Jam  prepiore  dei.  Virg.  JEn.  1.  vi.  v.  46 — 51.1 

f  Among  the  various  marks  which  God  has  given  us  in  the  ferip- 
tiffes  to  diftinguifh  his  oracles  from  thofe  of  the  devil,  the  fury  or  mud- 
nefs,  attributed  by  Virgil  to  the  Pythia,  et  rabie  fera  corda  tument,  is 
one.  It  is  I,  fays  God,  that  fhew  the  falfehood  of  the  diviner’s  predictions, 
and  give  to  fuch  as  divine,  the  motions  of  fury  and  madnefs ;  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ifa.  xliv.  25.  That  fruftrateth  the  tokens  of  the  liar,  and  maketh 
diviners  mad.  Initead  of  which,  the  prophets  of  the  true  God  confiantiy 
gave  the  divine  anfwers  in  an  equal  and  calm  tone  of  voice,  and  with  a 
noble  tranquillity  of  behaviour.  Another  diftinguifhing  mark  is,  the 
demons  giving  their  oracles  in  fecret  places,  by-ways,  and  in  the  ob- 
feurity  of  caves ;  whereas  God  gave  his  in  open  day,  and  before  all  the 
world.  I  have  not  fpoken  in  fecret,  in  a  dark  place  of  the  earth,  Ifa.  xlv. 
19.  I  have  not  fpoken  in  fecret  from  the  beginning.  Ifa.  xlviii.  16.  Sa 
that  God  did  not  permit  the  devil  to  imitate  his  oracles  without  impo* 
fmg  fuch  conditions  upon  him,  as  might  diftinguifh  betweu  the  true  an4 
falfe  infpiration. 
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Nnmmis  aut  pcena  eft  mors  immatura  recepti, 

Aut  pretium  *. 

The  prophets  had  poets  under  them,  who  made  the  oracles 
into  verfes,  which  were  often  bad  enough,  and  gave  occafion 
to  fay,  it  was  very  furprifing  that  Apollo,  who  prelided  in  the 
choir  of  the  mufes,  Ihould  infpire  his  prophetefs  no  better. 
But  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  god  did  not  compofe  the 
verfes  of  the  oracle.  He  inflamed  the  Pythia’s  imagination, 
and  kindled  in  her  foul  that  living  light,  which  unveiled  all  fu¬ 
turity  to  her.  The  words  Ihe  uttered  in  the  heat  of  her  en- 
thufiafm,  having  neither  method  nor  connexion,  and  coming 
only  by  harts,  to  ufe  that  expreffion,  f  from  the  bottom  of 
her  fhomach,  or  rather  from  her  belly,  were  collected  with  care 
by  the  prophets,  who  gave  them  afterwards  to  the  poets  to 
be  turned  into  verfe.  Thefe  Apollo  left  to  their  own  genius 
and  natural  talents ;  as  we  may  fuppofe  he  did  the  Pythia, 
when  (he  compofed  verfes,  which,  though  not  often,  happened 
fometimes.  The  fubftance  of  the  oracle  was  infpired  by 
Apollo,  the  manner  of  expreffing  it  was  the  prieftefs’s  own  : 
The  oracles  were,  however,  often  given  in  profe. 

The  general  charafteriftics  of  oracles  were  £  ambiguity,  ob- 
fcurity,  and  convertibility,  to  ufe  that  expreffion,  fo  that  one 
anfwer  would  agree  with  feveral  various,  and  fometimes  direct¬ 
ly  oppofite,  events.  By  the  help  of  this  artifice,  the  demons, 
who  of  themfelves  are  not  capable  of  knowing  futurity,  con¬ 
cealed  their  ignorance,  and  arnufed  the  credulity  of  the  Pag"” 
world.  When  Croefus  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  the 
Medes,  he  confulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
that  war,  and  was  anfwered,  that  by  paffing  the  river  Halys, 
he  would  ruin  a  great  empire.  What  empire  ?  his  own,  or 
that  of  his  enemies  ?  He  was  to  guefs  that ;  but,  whatever  the 
event  might  be,  the  oracle  could  not  fail  of  being  in  the 
right.  As  much  may  be  faid  upon  the  fame  god’s  anfwer  to 
Pyrrhus, 

Aio  te,  AHcida,  Romanos  vincere  poffe. 

.1  repeat  it  in  Latin,  becaufe  the  equivocality,  which  equally 
implies,  that  Pyrrhus  could  conquer  the  Romans,  and  the 
Romans  Pyrrhus,  will  not  fub fill  in  a  tranflation.  Under  the 
cover  of  fuch  ambiguities,  the  god  eluded  all  difficulties,  and 
was  never  in  the  wrong. 

*  Lib.  V.  'Efy&s'gi/Avtlas. 

|  Quod  fi  aiiquis  dixerit  multa  ab  idolis  effe  praedidla  ;  hoc  feiendum, 
quod  temper  mendacium  junxerint  veritati,  et  fie  fententi -is  temperarint, 
ut  feu  boni  feu  mali  quid  accidiffet  utrumque  poffit  inteliigi.  Hieronym. 
c.  xlii.  If.  He  cites  the  two  examples  of  Croefus  and  Pyrrhus.  T 
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It  muft,  however,  be  confeffed,  that  fometimes  the  anfwer 
of  the  oracle  was  clear  and  circumftantial.  I  have  repeated, 
in  the  hiftory  ot  Crcefus,  the  ftratagem  he  made  ufe  of  to  af- 
fure  himfelf  of  the  veracity  of  the  oracle,  which  was,  to  de¬ 
mand  of  it,  by  his  ambaflador,  what  he  was  doing  at  a  certain 
time  prefixed.  T  he  oracle  of  Deiphos  replied,  that  he  was 
caufing  a  tortoife  and  a  lamb  to  be  dreffed  in  a  veffel  of  brafs, 
which  was  really  fo.  *  The  emperor  Trajan  made  a  like  proof 
upon  the  god  at  Heliopohs,  by  fending  him  a  letter  -j-  lealed 
up,  to  which  he  demanded  an  anfwer.  The  oracle  made  no 
other  return,  than  to  command  a  blank  paper,  well  folded  and 
fealed,  to  be  delivered  to  him.  Trajan,  upon  the  receipt  of 
it,  was  ftruck  with  amazement  to  fee  an  anfwer  fo  correfpon- 
dent  with  his  own  letter,  in  which  he  knew  he  had  wrote  lfo- 
thing.  The  wonderful  facility  J  with  which  demons  can 
transfer  themfelves  almoft  in  an  inliant  from  place  to  place, 
made  it  not  impoifible  for  them  to  give  the  two  related  anfwers, 
and  feem  to  foretel  in  one  country,  what  they  had  feen  in  ano¬ 
ther  ;  which  is  Tertullian’s  opinion. 

Admitting  it  to  be  true,  that  fome  oracles  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  precifely  by  the  events  foretold,  we  may  believe,  that 
God,  to  punifti  the  bund  and  facrilegious  credulity  of  the  Pa¬ 
gans,  has  fometimes  permitted  the  demons  to  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  things  to  come,  and  to  foretel  them  diftindtly  enough. 
Y\  hich  conduct  of  God,  though  very  much  above  human  com- 
pichenficn,  it  frequently  attercedm  the  holy  fcriptiires. 

It  has  been  queftioned,  whether  the  oracles,  mentioned  in 
profane  hiftory,  fhould  be  aferibed  to  the  operations  of  demons, 
or  only  to  the  malignity  and  impofture  of  men.  Wandale,  a 
Dutch  phyfician,  has  maintained  the  latter ;  and  Monfieur 
Fontenelle,  when  a  young  man,  adopted  that  opinion,  in  tire 
perfuafion,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  that  it  was  indifferent,  as  to 
the  truth  of  Chriftianitv,  whether  the  oracles  were  the  effect 
of  the  agency  of  fpirits,  or  a  feries  of  impoftures.  Father 
Ealtus,  the  Jefuit,  profeffor  of  the  holy  feriptures  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Stralburgh,  has  refuted  them  both  in  a  very  foiil 

"  Macrob.  L  i.  Saturn al.  c.  xxiii. 

f  It  was  cultomary  to  confult  the  oracle  by  fealed  letters,  which  were 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  god  unopened. 

j  Ontnis  fpiritus  ales.  Hoc  et  arigeli  et  dasmones.  Igitur  momento 
ubique  funt :  totus  orbisillis  locus  unus  eft  :  quid  ubi  geratur  tam  facile 
feiunt,  quam  enuntianta  Velocitas  divinitas  creditur,  quia  fubftantia 
ignoratur.  Csterum  teftudinem  decoqui  cum  earnibus  pecudis  Pythius 
eo  modo  recunciavit,  quo  fupra  diximus.  Momento  apud  JLydiam  fnerat. 
Tertul.  in  Apolog. 
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piece,  wherein  he  demonftrates  invincibly,  with  the  unanimous 
authority  of  the  fathers,  that  the  devils  were  the  real  agents  in 
the  oracles.  He  attacks,  with  equal  force  and  fuccefs,  the 
rafhnefs  and  prefumption  of  the  anabaptift  phyfician,  who, 
calling  in  quedion  the  capacity  and  difcernment  of  the  holy 
doctors,  abfurdly  endeavours  to  efface  the  high  idea  all  true 
believers  have  of  thofe  great  leaders  of  the  church,  and  to  de¬ 
preciate  their  venerable  authority,  which  is  fo  great  a  difficulty 
to  all  who  deviate  from  the  principles  of  ancient  tradition. 
And  if  that  was  ever  certain  and  confentancous  in  any  thing, 
it  is  fo  in  this  point ;  for  all  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and 
ecclefiaftical  writers  of  all  ages,  maintain,  and  atteft,  that  the 
devil  was  the  author  of  idolatry  in  general,  and  of  oracles  in 
particular. 

This  opinion  does  not  oppofe  the  belief,  that  the  priells  and 
pnefteffes  were  frequently  guilty  of  fraud  and  impofture  in 
the  anfwers  of  the  oracles.  For  is  not  the  devil  the  father 
and  prince  of  lies  ?—  In  the  Grecian  hiftory  we  have  feen  more 
than  once  the  Delphic  prieftefs  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  corrupted 
by  preients.  It  was  from  that  motive  fne  perfuaded  the  La¬ 
cedemonians  to  affifl:  the  people  of  Athens  in  the  expulfion  of 
the  thirty  tyrants ;  that  lire  caufed  Demaratus  to  be  divefted 
of  the  royal  dignity  to  make  way  for  Cleomenes  ;  and  drelfed 
up  an  oracle  to  fupport  the  impoftor  of  Lyfander,  when  he 
endeavoured  to  change  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
And  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  Themiftocles,  who  well  knew 
the  importance  of  acting  again  11  the  Perfians  by  fea,  infpired 
the  god  with  the  anfwer  he  gave,  “  to  defend  themfelves  with 
walls  of  wood  "'.”  Demofthenes,  convinced  that  the  oracles 
were  frequently  fuggefted  by  paffion  or  intereft,  and  fufpec- 
ting,  with  reafon,  that  Philip  had  inllructed  them  to  fpeak  in 
his  favour  boldly  declared,  that  the  Pythia  philippic!,  and 
baae  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  remember,  that  Pericles  and 
Epaminondas,  inllead  of  lillening  to,  and  amufing  themfelves 
with  the  rnvolous  anfwers  of  the  oracle,  thofe  idle  bugbears  of 
tne  bale  and  cowardly,  confulted  only  reafon  in  the  choice 
and  execution  of  their  meafures. 

The  lame  father  Baltus  examines  with  equal  fuccefs  the  cef- 
lation  of  oracles,  a  fecoud  point.in  the  difpute.  Mr.  Wandale 

f°me  advantage  a  truth  fo  glorious  to  Tefus 
Chriit,  the  fubverter  of  idolatry,  had  falfified  the  fenfe  of  the 
gathers  by  maxing  them  fay,  “  that  oracles  ceafed  precifely  at 

*  Plut.  in  Dtinofth.  p.  8j4. 
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“  the  moment  of  Chrift’s  Birth.”  The  learned  apologift  for 
the  fathers  fbews,  that  they  all  alledge  oraeles  did  not  ceafe  till 
after  our  Saviour’s  birth,  and  the  preaching  of  his  gofpel ;  not 
on  a  fudden,  but  in  proportion  to  his  falutary  dodtrines  being 
known  to  mankind,  and  gaining  ground  in  the  world.  This 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  fathers  is  confirmed  by  the  unexcep¬ 
tionable  evidence  of  great  numbers  of  the  Pagans,  who  agree 
with  them  as  to  the  end  of  time  when  the  oracles  ceafed. 

What  an  honour  to  the  Chriftian  religion  was  this  filence,  im- 
pofed  upon  the  oracles  by  the  vidtory  of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  Every 
Chriftian  had  this  power.  *  Tertullian,  in  one  of  his  apolo¬ 
gies,  challenges  the  Pagans  to  make  the  experiment,  and  con¬ 
tents  that  a  Chriftian  ihould  be  put  to  death,  if  he  did  not 
oblige  thefe  givers  of  oracles  to  confefs  themfelves  devils, 
-j-  Eadtantius  informs  us,  that  every  Chriftian  could  filence 
them  by  only  the  fign  of  the  crofs.  And  all  the  world  knows, 
that  when  Julian  the  Apoftate  was  at  Daphne,  a  fuburb  >ef 
Antioch,  to  confult  Apollo,  the  god,  notwithftanding  all  the 
facrifices  offered  to  him,  continued  mute,  and  only  recovered 
his  fpeech  to  anfwer  thofe  who  inquired  the  caufe  of  his  filence, 
that  they  muff  aferibe  it  to  the  interment  of  certain  bodies  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Thofe  were  the  bodies  of  Chriftian 
martyrs,  amongft  which  was  that  of  St.  Babyla's. 

This  triumph  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ought  to  give  us  a 
due  fenfe  of  our  obligations  to  Jefus  Chrift,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  of  the  darknefs  to  which  all  mankind  were  abandoned 
before  his  coming.  We  have  feen,  amongft  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans,  ^fathers  and  mothers  more  cruel  than  wild  beafts,  inhuman¬ 
ly  giving  up  their  children,  and  annually  depopulating  their 
cities,  by  deftroying  the  moft  florid  of  their  youth,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  bloody  dictates  of  their  oracles  and  falfe  gods. 
•Toe  victims  were  chofen  without  any  regard  to  rank,  fex,  age, 
or  condition.  Such  bloody  executions  were  honoured  with 
the.  name  of  facrifices,  and  defigned  to  make  the  gods  propiti¬ 
ous.  “  What  greater  evil,”  cries  Eadtantius,  “  could  they 
“  infiidt  in  their  moft  violent  difpleafure,  than  to  deprive  their 

*  Tertul.  in  Apolog.  f  Lib.  de  vera  fapient.  c.  xxvii. 

|  Tam  barbaros,  tam  immanes  fuifife  homines,  ut  parricidium  fuum,  id 
eft  tetrum  atque  execrabiie  humano  generi  facinus,  facrificium  vocarent, 
C«m  teneras  atque  innocentes  animas,  qua  maxime  eft  setas  parent ibus 
dulcior,  fine  tillo  refpediu  pietatis  extinguerunt,  immanitatemque  omnium 
beftiarum,  qurs  tamen  fetus  fuos  amant,  feritate  fuperarent.  O  dementium 
infanabilem  !  Quid  iliis  ifti  dii  amplius  facere  pofTent,li  elfent  iratiilimi 
quam  faciunt  propitii?  Cum  fucs  cultores  parricidiis  inquinar.t,  orbitati- 
fcus  madant,  humanis  ftnlipus  fpoliant.  Ladant.  1,  i.  c.  21. 
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adorers  of  all  fenfe  of  humanity,  to  make  them  cut  the 
“  throats  of  their  own  children,  and  pollute  their  facrdegious 
■“  hands  with  fuch  execrable  parricides  !” 

A  thoufand  frauds  and  impollures,  openly  detefted  at  Del*- 
phos,  and  every-where  elfe,  had  not  opened  men’s  eyes,  nor  in 
the  lead  diminilhed  the  credit  of  the  oracles,  which  {ubfifted 
upwards  of  two  thoufand  years,  and  was  carried  to  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  height,  even  in  the  fenfe  of  the  greateft  men,  the  mofc 
profound  philcfophers,  the  mod  powerful  princes,  and  general¬ 
ly  among  the  moll  civilized  nations,  and  fuch  as  valued  them- 
felves  moil  upon  their  wifdom  and  policy.  The  edimation 
they  were  in  may  be  judged  from  the  magnificence  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  ofDelphos,  and  the  immenfe  riches  amaffed  in  it  through 
the  fuperditious  credulity  of  nations  and  monarchs. 

*  The  temple  of  Delphos  having  been  burnt  about  the  fifty- 
eighth  Olympiad,  the  Amphydtions,  thofe  celebrated  judges  of 
Greece,  took  upon  themfelves  the  care  of  rebuilding  it.  They 
agreed  with  an  architect  for  three  hundred  talents,  which 
amounts  to  nine  hundred  thoufand  livres.  The  cities  of  Greece 
were  to  furnilh  that  fum.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphos  were 
taxed  a  fourth  part  of  it,  and  made  gatherings  in  all  parts, 
even  in  foreign  nations,  for  that  fervice.  Amafis,  at  that  time 
king  of  Egypt,  and  the  Grecian  inhabitants  of  his  country, 
contributed  confiderable  fums  towards  it.  The  Alcmeonides, 
e  potent  family  of  Athens,  were  charged  with  the  conduft  of 
the  building,  and  made  it  more  magnificent  by  confiderable  ad¬ 
ditions  of  their  own  than  had  been  propofed  in  the  model. 

Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Croefus,  one  of  his  fuccefiors, 
enriched  the  temple  of  Delphos  with  an  incredible  number  of 
prefents.  Many  other  princes,  cities,  and  private  perfons,  by 
their  example,  in  a  kind  of  emulation  of  each  other,  had  heaped 
up  in  it  tripods,  veffels,  tables,  (fields,  crowns,  chariots,  and 
ftatues  of  gold  and  filver  of  all  lizes,  equally  infinite  in  number 
and  value.  The  prefents  of  gold,  which  Croefus  only  made  to 
this  temple,  amounted,  according  to  Herodotus-}-,  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  talents  ;  that  is,  about  feven 
hundred  and  fixty-two  thoufand  French  livres +  ;  and  perhaps 
of  thofe  of  filver  to  as  much.  Mcll  of  thefe  prefents  were  in 
being  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  J  Diodorus  Siculus,  adding 
thofe  of  other  princes  to  them,  makes  their  amount  ten  thou¬ 
fand  talents,  or  thirty  millions  of  livres 


*  Herod.  1  ii.c.  180.  &  1.  v.  c.  62. 
f  About  L.3 3,500.  |!  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  453. 


Tbt.  !. 


f  Ibid.  L  i.  c.  50,  51. 

§  About  L.i, 300,000. 
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*  Among  the  ftatues  of  gold,  confecrated  by  Croefus  in  the 
temple  of  Delphos, was  placed  that  of  a  female  baker,  of  which 
this  was  the  occafion.  Alyattus,  Croefus’s  father,  having  mar¬ 
ried  a  fecond  wife,  by  whom  he  had  children,  Ihe  contrived  to 
get  rid  of  her  fon-in-law,  that  the  crown  might  defcend  to  her 
own  iffue.  For  this  purpofe  (he  engaged  the  female  baker  to 
put  poifon  into  a  loaf,  that  was  to  be  ferved  at  the  young 
prince’s  table.  The  woman,  who  was  (truck  with  horror  at 
the  crime,  in  which  Ihe  ought  to  have  had  no  part  at  all,  gave 
Croefus  notice  of  it.  The  poifoned  loaf  was  ferved  to  the 
queen’s  own  children,  and  their  death  fecured  the  crown  to  the 
lawful  fucceffor.  When  he  afcended  the  throne,  in  gratitude 
to  his  benefadtrefs,  he  eredted  a  ftatue  to  her  in  the  temple  of 
Delphos.  But  may  we  conclude  that  a  perfon  of  fo  mean  a 
condition  could  deferve  fo  great  an  honour?  Plutarch  anfwers 
in  the  affirmative,  and  with  a  much  better  title,  he  fays,  than 
many  of  the  fo  much  vaunted  conquerors  and  heroes,  who  have 
acquired  their  fame  only  by  murder  and  devailation. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  fuch  immenfe  riches  fhould 
tempt  the  avarice  of  mankind,  and  expofe  Delphos  to  being 
frequently  pillaged.  Without  mentioning  more  ancient  times, 
Xerxes,  who  invaded  Greece  with  a  million  of  men,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  feize  upon  the  fpoils  of  the  temple.  Above  an  hundred 
years  after,  the  Phoceans,  near  neighbours  of  Delphos,  plun¬ 
dered  it  at  feveral  times.  The  fame  rich  booty  was  the  foie 
motive  of  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece  under  Bren- 
nus.  The  guardian  god  of  Delphos,  if  we  may  believe  hifto- 
rians,  fometimes  defended  this  temple  by  furprifing  prodigies ; 
and  at  others,  either  from  incapacity  or  confuiion,  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  plundered.  When  Nero  made  this  temple,  fo  fa¬ 
mous  throughout  the  univerfe,  a  vifit,  and  found  in  it  five 
hundred  fine  brafs  ftatues  of  illuftrious  men  and  gods  to  his 
liking,  which  had  been  confecrated  to  Apollo,  (more  of  gold 
and  filver  having  undoubtedly  difappeared  upon  his  approach) 
he  ordered  them  to  be  taken  down,  and,  (hipping  them  on  board 
his  veffels,  carried  them  with  him  to  Rome. 

Thofe  who  would  be  more  particularly  informed  concerning 
the  oracles  and  riches  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  may  confult 
fome  differtations  upon  them,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  Belles  Be/ ires  j  of  which  I  have  made  good  ufe, 
according  to  my  cuftom. 

*  Plut.  de  Pyth.  crac.  p.  401.  f  Vol.  iii. 
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Of  the  Games  and  Combats . 

Games  and  combats  made  a  part  of  the  religion,  and  had  a 
/hare  in  almoft  all  the  fellivals  of  the  ancients  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  it  is  proper  to  treat  of  them  in  this  place.  Whether  we 
confider  their  origin,  or  the  deiign  of  their  inftitution,  we  /hall 
not  be  furprifed  at  their  being  fo  much  pradtifed  in  the  belt-go¬ 
verned  Hates. 

Hercules,  Thefeus,  Caftor,  and  Pollux,  and  the  greateft  he¬ 
roes  of  antiquity,  were  not  only  the  inllitutors  or  reltorers  of 
them,  but  thought  it  glorious  to  (hare  in  the  exercil'e  of  them, 
and  meritorious  to  fucceed  therein.  The  fubduers  of  monfters, 
and  of  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  thought  it  no  dis¬ 
grace  to  them,  to  afpire  at  the  victories  in  thefe  combats  ;  nor 
that  the  new  wreaths,  with  which  their  brows  were  encircled 
in  the  folemnization  of  thefe  games,  took  any  luilre  from  thofe 
they  had  before  acquired.  Hence  the  moil  famous  poets  made 
thefe  combats  the  fubjeCt  of  their  verfes  ;  the  beauty  of  whofe 
poetry,  whilft  it  immortalized  themfelves,  faemed  to  promife  an 
eternity  of  fame  to  thofe  whofe  viflories  it  fo  divinely  celebrat¬ 
ed.  Hence  arofe  that  uncommon  ardour,  which  animated  all 
Greece,  to  imitate  the  ancient  heroes,  and,  like  them,  to  figna- 
lize  themfelves  in  the  public  combats. 

A  reafon  more  folid,  which  refults  from  the  nature  of  thefe 
combats,  and  of  the  people  who  ufed  them,  may  be  given  for 
their  prevalence.  The  Greeks,  by  nature  warlike,  and  equally 
intent  upon  forming  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their  youth,  in¬ 
troduced  thefe  exercifes,  and  annexed  honours  to  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prepare  the  younger  fort  for  the  profelfion  of  arms,  to 
confirm  their  health,  to  render  them  ffronger  and  more  robuft, 
to  inure  them  to  fatigues,  and  to  make  them  intrepid  in  clofe 
fight,  in  which  (the  ufe  of  fire-arms  being  then  unknown)  the 
ftrength  of  body  generally  decided  the  victory.  Thefe  athle¬ 
tic  exercifes  fupplied  the  place  of  thofe  in  ufe  amongil  our  no¬ 
bility,  as  dancing,  fencing,  riding  the  great  horfe,  See.  but  they 
did  not  confine  themfelves  to  a  graceful  mien,  nor  to  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  a  /hape  and  face  ;  they  were  for  joining  ftrength  to  the 
charms  of  perfon. 

It  is  true,  thefe  exercifes,  fo  illuftrious  by  their  founders,  and 
fo  ufeful  in  the  ends  at  firft  propofed  from  them,  introduced 
public  mailers,  who  taught  them  to  young  perfons,  and  prac¬ 
ticing  them  with  fuccefs,  made  public  fhew  and  oftentation  of 
their  /kill.  This  fort  of  men  applied  themfelves  folely  to  the 
praftice  of  this  art,  and  carrying  it  to  an  excefs,  they  formed  it 
into  a  kind  of  fcience,  by  the  addition  of  rules  and  refinements, 
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often  challenging  each  other  out  of  a  vain  emulation,  till  at 
length  they  degenerated  into  a  profeffion  of  people,  who,  with¬ 
out  any  other  employment,  or  merit,  exhibited  thetafelves  as  a 
fight  for  the  diverfon  of  the  public.  Our  dancing-mailers  are 
not  unlike  them  in  this  refpeft,  whofe  natural  and  original  de- 
fignation  was  to  teach  youth  a  graceful  manner  of  walking,  and 
a  good  addrefs  ;  but  now  we  fee  them  mount  the  ftage,  and 
perform  ballets  in  the  garb  of  comedians,  capering,  jumping, 
fkipping,  and  malting  variety  of  ftrange  unnatural  motions.. 
We  lhall  fee,  in  the  fequel,  what  opinion  the  ancients  had  of 
their  profeffed  combatants  ar.d  wreftling-mafters. 

There  were  four  kinds  of  games  folemnized  in  Greece.  The 
Olympic,  fo  called  from  Olympia,  otherwife  Pifa,  a  town  of  Elis 
in  Pdepormefus  ;  near  which  they  were  celebrated  after  the  ex- 
p ’ration  cf  every  four  years,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Olympicus. 
The  Pythic,  facred  to  Apollo  Pythius*,  fo  called  from  the 
fcrper.t  Python,  killed  by  him  ;  they  were  alfo  celebrated  every 
four  years.  The  Nanus  an,  which  took  their  name  from  Ne- 
m.tea,  a  city  andforeft  of  Pelepcnnefus,  ar.d  were  either  inftitut- 
ed  or  reflcred  by  Hercules,  after  he  had  fain  the  lion  cf  the 
Neman  fereft ;  they  were  folemnized  every  two  years.  And 
Jaftly,  the  IJlhnuan  ;  celebrated  upon  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth, 
from  four  years  to  four  years,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  j-The- 
feus  was  the  reftorer  of  them,  and  they  continued  even  after 
the  rain  cf  Corinth.  That  perfons  might  be  prefent  at  thefe 
public  fports  with  greater  quiet  ar.d  fecurity,  there  was  a  gene¬ 
ral  fufpenfien  of  arms  and  ceflation  of  hoftflities  throughout  all 
Greece,  during  the  time  cf  their  celebration. 

In  thefe  games,  which  were  folemnized  with  incredible  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  drew  together  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  fpefta- 
ters  from  all  parts,  a  Ample  wreath  was  all  the  reward  of  the 
victors.  In  the  Olympic  games  it  was  compofed  of  wild  olive  ; 
in  the  Pythic,  of  laurel;  in  the  Nemman,  of  green  parfleyp  ;  and 
in  the  lilhmian,  of  the  fame  herb.  The  inftitutors  of  thefe 
games  implied  from  thence,  that  honour  only,  and  not  mean 
ar.d  fordid  intereil,  ought  to  be  the  motive  of  great  actions. 
Of  what  were  men  not  capable,  accuftomed  to  aft  folely  from 
fo  glorious  a  principlejj  !  We  have  feen  in  the  Perfian  war,  that 
Tigranes,  one  of  the  moil  confiderable  captains  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  having  heard  the  prizes  in  the  Grecian  games  deferib- 
ed,  cried  out  with  aftonifiiment,  afidrelSng  himfelf  to  Mardo- 

’*  Several  reafons  are  given  for  this  name. 
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nfus,  who  commanded  in  chief,  “  *  Heavens !  againft  what  men 
“  are  you  leading  us  ?  Infenfible  to  intereft,  they  combat  only 
“  for  glory  !”  Which  exclamation,  though  looked  upon  by 
Xerxes  as  an  effect  of  abject  fear,  abounds  with  fenfe  and 
judgment. 

j-  It  was  from  the  fame  principle  that  the  Romans,  whilffc 
they  bellowed  upon  other  occalions  crowns  of  gold  of  _great 
value,  perlifted  always  in  giving  only  a  wreath  of  oaken  leaves  to 
him  who  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  “  Oh  manners,  worthy  of 
“  eternal  remembrance  1”  cries  Pliny,  in  relating  this  laud¬ 
able  cuftom.  “  O  grandeur,  truly  Roman,  that  would  affign 
“  no  other  reward  but  honour,  for  the  prefervation  of  a  citizen  ! 
“  a  fervice,  indeed,  above  all  reward  ;  thereby  fufficiently  ar- 
**  guing  it  their  opinion,  that  it  was  criminal  to  fave  a  man’s 
“  life  from  the  motive  of  lucre  and  intereft!”  0  mores  aternos, 
qui  tanta  opera  honore  folo  donaverint ;  et  cum  reliquas  coronas 
auro  commendarent ,  falutem  civis  in  pretio  ejfe  noluerint ,  clara 
profejjione  fervari  quidem  hcrminem  nefas  ejfe  Inert  caufa ! 

Amongfl  all  the  Grecian  games,  the  Olympic  held  unde¬ 
niably  the  firll  rank,  and  that  for  three  reafons.  They  were 
facred  to  Jupiter,  the  greateft  of  the  gods  ;  inllitutedby  Her¬ 
cules,  the  firll  of  the  heroes ;  and  celebrated  with  more  pomp 
and  magnificence,  amidft  a  greater  concourfe  of  fpectators  from 
all  parts,  than  any  of  the  reft. 

\  If  Paufanias  may  be  believed,  women  were  prohibited  to  be 
prefent  at  them  upon  pain  of  death  ;  and  during  their  conti¬ 
nuance,  it  was  ordained,  that  no  woman  Ihould  approach  the 
place  where  the  games  were  celebrated,  or  pafs  on  that  fide  of 
the  river  Alpheus.  One  only  was  fo  bold  as  to  violate  this 
law,  and  flipped  in  difguife  amongfl  the  combatants.  She  was 
tried  for  the  offence,  and  would  have  buffered  for  it,  according 
to  the  law,  if  the  judges,  in  regard  to  her  father,  her  brother, 
and  her  fon,  who  had  all  been  vidlors  in  the  Olympic  games, 
had  not  pardoned  her  offence,  and  faved  her  life. 

This  law  was  very  conformable  with  the  Grecian  manners, 
amongfl  whom  the  ladies  were  very  referved,  feldom  appeared- 
in  public,- had  feparate  apartments,  called  Gynacea,  and  never 
ate  at  table  with  the  men  when  ftrangers  were  prefent.  It  was 
certainly  inconfiftent  with  decency  to  admit  them  at  fome  of 


*  UaTa/y  Magdovtt,  xoaovs  7j ol  h 

%gof£,deav  rov  a.yZ'ja,  ■srj/fc'yr#/,  u.'KXct  -s u.gsr'/i$. 
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the  games,  as  thoxe  of  vcreftring,  and  the  pancratium,  in  which 
■the  combatants  fought  naked. 

The  fame  Paulanias  tells  us  in  another  place,  that  the 
priefiefs  cl  Ceres  had  an  honourable  feat  in  thefe  games,  and 
that  virgins  were  not  denied  the  liberty  of  being  prefent  at 
them.  1  er  my  part,  I  cannot  conceive  the  reafon  of  fuch  in- 
con::  Lency,  which  indeed  leems  incredible. 

The  Greeks  thought  nothing  comparable  to  the  victory  in 
thefe  games.  They  looked  upon  it  as  the  perfection  of  glory, 
and  did  not  believe  it  permitted  to  mortals  to  defire  any  thing 
beyond  it.  j  Cicero  aiTures  us,  that  with  them  it  was  no  lefs 
honourable  than  the  coniular  dignity  in  its  original  fplendor 
with  the  ancient  Romans.  And  in  another  place  he  fays,  that 
1  to  conquer  at  Olympia  was  aknoft,  in  the  l'enfe  of  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  more  great  and  glorious  than  to  receive  the  honour  of 
a  triumph  at  Roase.  Horace  fpeaks  in  frill  ftronger  terms  up¬ 
on  this  kind  of  victory.  •  ji  He  is  not  afraid  to  fay,  that  “  it 
“  exalts  the  victor  above  human  nature  :  they  were  no  lonc-er 
“  men  but  god$Jy 

We  fhail  lee  hereafter  what  ex tracrdiaary  honours  were  paid 
to  the  victor,  of  which  one  of  the  moil  affecting  was,  to  date 
the  year  with  his  name.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  en¬ 
liven  their  endeavours,  and  make  them  regardlefs  of  expences, 
than  the  affurance  of  immortalizing  their  names,  which,  for 
the  future,  would  be  annexed  to  the  calendar,  and  in  the 
front  of  all  laws  made  in  the  fame  year  with  the  victor.  To  this 
motive  may  be  added,  the  joy  of  knowing,  that  their  praifes 
would  be  celebrated  by  the  moll  famous  poets,  and  fhare  in 
the  entertainment  ci  the  mod  illuitrious  affemblies ;  for  thefe 
odes  were  fung  in  every  koufe,  and  had  a  part  in  every  enter¬ 
tainment.  What  could  be  a  more  powerful  incentive  to  a 
people,  who  bad  nc  other  object  and  aim  than  that  of  human 
glory  ? 

I  fhall  confine  myfclf  upon  this  head  to  the  Olympic  games, 
which  continued  five  days ;  and  ihall  defcnhe,  in  as  brief  a 

*  Panfan.  L  vi.  p.  3 3:. 

f  Olympiorum  victoria,  Grsecis  confulatus  ille  antiquus  videbatur. 
Tafcal.  Qucft.  lib.  ii.  n.  41. 

i  Olympionicam  effe  apud  Grsvcos  prope  rr.ajus  fui;  et  gloriofas,  quam 
Roms  triumphaiTe.  Pro  Flacco.  num.  xxxi. 

|i - Palmaque  r.obius 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  decs.  Hor.  Od.  i.  lib.  1. 

Five  quo;  Plea  coin  cm  reducit 

Ealma  coelefter.  Hor.  Od.  if  lib.  4. 
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manner  as  polfible,  the  feverai  kinds  of  combats  of  which  they 
were  compofed.  Mr.  Burette  has  treated  this  fubject  in  feve¬ 
rai  differtations,  printed  in  tire  memoirs  of  the  academy  of 
Belles  Ltitres ;  wherein  purity,  perfpicuity,  and  elegance  of 
ftile  are  united  with  profound  erudition.  I  make  no  fcruple 
in  appropriating  to  my  ufe  the  riches  of  my  brethren  ;  and, 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  Olympic  games,  have  made  very  free 
with  the  late  Abbe  Mallieu’s  remarks  upon  the  Odes  of  Pin¬ 
dar. 

The  combats,  which  had  the  greatefc  (hare  in  the  folemnity 
of  the  public  games,  were  boxing,  wreitling,  the  pancratium, 
the  difcus  or  quoit,  and  racing.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the 
exercifes  of  leaping,  throwing. the  dart,  and  that  of  the  trochus 
or  wheel ;  but  as  thefe  were  neither  important,  nor  of  any 
great  reputation,  I  fiiail  content  myfe'if  with  having  only  men¬ 
tioned  them  in  this  place.  For  the  better  methodizing  the 
particulars  of  thefe  games  and  exercifes,.  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
begin  with  an  account  of  the  Athletae,  or  Combatants. 

OF  THE  AT  H  LET  ZE,  OR  COMBATANTS. 

The  term  Athletae  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
which  fignifies  labour,  combat.  This  name  was  given  to  thofe 
who  exercifed  themfelves  with  delign  to  difpute  the  prizes  ia 
the  public  games.  The  art  by  which  they  formed  themfelves 
for  thefe  encounters,  was  called  Gymnaftic,  from  the  Athle- 
tae’s  pra£tifing  naked. 

Thofe  who  were  defigned  for  this  profeflion  frequented, 
from  their  molt  tender  age,  the  Gymnafia  or  Palaeftne,  which 
were  a  kind  of  academies  maintained  for  that  purpofe  at  the 
public  expence.  In  thefe  places,  fuch  young  people  were  un-. 
der  the  direction  of  different  mailers,  who  employed  the  mold 
effectual  methods  to  inure  their  bodies  for  the  fatigues  of  the 
public  games,  and  to  form  them  for  the  combats.  The  regi¬ 
men  they  were  under  was  very  hard  and  fevere.  At  firft  they 
had  no  other  nourifhment  but  dried  figs,  nuts,  foft  cheefe, 
and  a  grofs  heavy  fort  of  bread,  called  They  were  abfo- 

lutely  forbid  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  enjoined  continence ;  which 
Plorace  expreffes  thus*  : 

Qui  ftudet  optatam  curfu  contingere  metam 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer;  fudavit  et  alfit ; 

Abftinuit  Venere  et  vino. 

St.  Paul,  by  an  allufion  to  the  Athletae,  exhorts  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  near  whcfe  city  the  Ilthmian  games  were  celebrated,  to 

*  Art.  Poet.  v.  412, 
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a  fober  and  penitent  life.  “  Thofe  who  ftrive,”  fays  he,  “  for 
“  the  mattery,  are  temperate  in  all  things  :  now  they  do  it 
“  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible.” 
*  Tertullian  ufes  the  fame  thought  to  encourage  the  martyrs. 
He  makes  a  comparifon  from  what  the  hopes  of  victory  made 
the  Athletse  endure.  He  repeats  the  fevere  and  painful  ex¬ 
ercifes  they  were  obliged  to  undergo  ;  the  continual  anguifh 
and  conllraint,  in  which  they  puffed  the  bell  years  of  their 
lives  ;  and  the  voluntary  privation  which  they  impofed  upon 
themfelves,  of  all  that  was  moll  affedting  and  grateful  to  the 
paffions.  It  is  true,  the  Athletae  did  not  always  obferve  fo 
fevere  a  regimen,  but  at  length  fubftituted  in  its  Head  a  vora¬ 
city  and  indolence  extremely  remote  from  it. 

The  Athletae,  before  their  exercifes,  were  rubbed  with  oils 
and  ointments,  to  make  their  bodies  more  fupple  and  vigorous. 
At  firlt  they  made  ufe  of  a  belt,  with  an  apron  or  fcarf  faften- 
ed  to  it,  for  their  more  decent  appearance  in  the  combats ; 
but  one  of  the  combatants  happening  to  lofe  the  victory  by 
this  covering’s  falling  off,  that  accident  was  the  occafion  of  fa- 
crificing  modelly  to  convenience,  and  retrenching  the  apron  for 
the  future:  but  the  Athletae  were  only  naked  in  fome  exercifes, 
as  wreftling,  boxing,  the  pancratium,  and  the  foot-race.  They 
pra&ifed  a  kind  of  noviciate  in  the  Gymnafia  for  ten  months, 
to  accomplilh  themfelves  in  the  feveral  exercifes  by  affiduous 
application  ;  and  this  they  did  in  the  prefence  of  fuch  as  cu- 
riofity  or  idlenefs  conducted  to  look  on.  But  when  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Olympic  games  drew  nigh,  the  Athletae,  who 
were  to  appear  in  them,  were  kept  at  double  exercife. 

Before  they  were  admitted  to  combat,  other  proofs  were  re¬ 
quired  :  as  to  birth,  none  but  Greeks  were  to  be  received. 
It  was  alfo  neceffar y,  that  their  manners  Ihould  be  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  and  their  condition  free.  No  flranger  was  admitted 
to  combat  in  the  Olympic  games  and  when  Alexander,  the 
fon  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  prefented  himfelf  to  dif- 
pute  the  prize,  his  competitor's,  without  any  regard  to  the 
royal  dignity,  oppofed  his  reception  as  a  Macedonian,  and 
confequently  a  Barbarian  and  a  ftranger;  nor  could  the  judges 
be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  him,  till  he  had  proved,  in  due 
form,  his  family  originally  defcended  from  the  Argives. 

The  perfons  who  prettded  in  the  games,  called  Agonoihetax 

*  Nempe  enim  et  Athletre  fegregantar  ad  ftridtiorem  difciplinam,  ut 
rcbori  tEdificando  vacent ;  continentur  a  luxuria,  a  cibis  la^tieribus,  a 
potu  jucimdiore  ;  coguntur,  cruciantur,  fatigaDtur.  Tertul.  ad  Martyr. 
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AililotheU ,  and  Hdlanodlie ,  regi tiered  the  name  and  country 
of  each  champion  ;  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  games  an 
herald  proclaimed  the  names  of  the  combatants.  They  were 
then  made  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  religioufly  ob- 
ferve  the  feveral  laws  prefcribed  in  each  kind  of  combat,  and 
do  nothing  contrary  to  the  eftablilhed  orders  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  games.  Fraud,  artifice,  and  exceffive  violence, 
were  abfolutely  prohibited  ;  and  the  maxim,  fo  generally  re¬ 
ceived  elfewhere,  that  it  is  indifferent  whether  an  enemy  is 
conquered  by  deceit  or  valour,  was  banifhed  from  thefe  com¬ 
bats.  The  addrefs  of  a  combatant,  expert  in  all  the  turns  of 
his  art,  who  knew  how  to  fhift  and  fence  dexteroufly,  to  put 
the  change  upon  his  adverfary  with  art  and  fubtilty,  and  to 
improve  the  lead  advantages,  mull  not  be  confounded  here 
with  the  cowardly  and  knavifh  cunning  of  one,  who,  without 
regard  to  the  laws  prefcribed,  employs  the  moll  unfair  means 
to  vanquilh  his  competitor.  Thofe  who  difpute  the  prize  in 
the  feveral  kinds  of  combats,  drew  lots  for  their  precedency  in 
them. 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  champions  to  blows,  and  to  run  over 
the  different  kinds  of  combats  in  which  they  exercifed  them- 
felves» 

OF  WRESTLING. 

Wreftling  is  one  of  the  moll  ancient  exercifes  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  having  been  pradlifed  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  as  the  wreftling  of  the  angel  with  Jacob  proves*. 
Jacob  fupported  the  angel’s  attack  fo  vigoroully,  that,  per¬ 
ceiving  he  could  not  throw  fo  rough  a  wreftler,  he  was  redu¬ 
ced  to  make  him  lame  by  touching  the  finew  of  his  thigh, 
which  immediately  fhrunk  up. 

Wreftling  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  was 
pvadlifed  at  firll  with  fimplicity,  little  art,  and  in  a  natural 
manner ;  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  llrength  of  the 
mufcles  having  more  fhare  in  it  than  addrefs  and  fkill.  The- 
feus  was  the  firll  that  reduced  it  to  method,  and  refined  it 
with  the  rules  of  art.  He  was  alfo  the  firll  who  eftablilhed 
the  public  fchools,  called  Palajlra,  where  the  young  people 
had  mailers  to  inftrudl  them  in  it. 

The  wreftlers,  before  they  began  their  combats,  were  rub¬ 
bed  all  over  in  a  rough  manner,  and  afterwards  anointed  with 
oils,  which  added  to  the  llrength  and  flexibility  of  their  limbs. 
But  as  this  undlion,  in  making  the  fkin  too  llippery,  rendered 


*  Gen.  xxxii.  24. 
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it  difficult  for  them  to  take  good  hold  of  each  other,  they  re¬ 
medied  that  incovenience,  fometimes  by  rolling  themfelves  in 
the  dull  of  the  PalaHtrae,  fometimes  by  throwing  a  fine  fand 
upon  each  other,  kept  for  that  purpoie  in  the  Xyflae,  or  por¬ 
ticoes  of  the  Gymnafia. 

Thus  prepared,  the  wreftlers  began  their  combat.  They 
were  matched  two  againft  two,  and  fometimes  feveral  couples 
contended  at  the  fame  time.  In  this  combat,  the  whole  aim 
and  defign  of  the  wreftlers  was  to  throw  their  adverfary  upon 
the  ground.  Both  ftrength  and  art  were  employed  to  this 
purpofe  : — they  feized  each  other  by  the  arms,  drew  forwards, 
pufhed  backwards,  ufed  many  diilortions  and  twiftings  of  the 
body ;  locking  their  limbs  into  each  other’s,  feizing  by  the 
neck,  throttling,  preffing  in  their  arms,  ftruggling,  plying  on 
all  fides;  lifting  from  the  ground,  dafhing  their  heads  together 
like  rams,  and  twilling  one  another’s  necks.  The  moll  con- 
fiderable  advantage  in  the  wrelller’s  art,  was  to  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  his  adverfary’s  legs,  of  which  a  fall  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  confequence.  From  whence  Plautus  fays  in  his  Pfeudo- 
lus,  fpeaking  of  wine,  “  *  He  is  a  dangerous  wrelller,  he  pre- 
“  fently  takes  one  by  the  heels.”  The  Greek  terms 
and  ■anpifeh,  and  the  Latin  word  fupplantare,  feemed  to  imply, 
that  one  of  thefe  arts  confilled  in  Hooping  down  to  feize  the 
antagonill  under  the  foies  of  his  feet,  and  in  railing  them  up 
to  give  him  a  fall. 

In  this  manner  the  Athletse  wreftled  Handing,  the  combat 
ending  with  the  fall  of  one  of  the  competitors.  But  when  it 
happened  that  the  wreHler,  who  was  down,  drew  his  adverfary 
along  with  him,  either  by  art  or  accident,  the  combat  conti¬ 
nued  upon  the  fand,  the  antagonifis  tumbling  and  twining  with 
each  other  in  a  thoufand  different  ways,  till  one  of  them  got 
uppermoH,  and  compelled  the  other  to  alk  quarter,  and  con- 
fefs  himfelf  vanquifned.  There  was  a  third  fort  of  wref- 
tling  called  ’A from  the  Athlete’s  ufing  only  their 
hands  in  it,  without  taking  hold  of  the  body  as  in  the  other 
kinds ;  and  this  exercife  ferved  as  a  prelude  to  the  greater 
combat.  It  confided  in  intermingling  their  fingers,  and  in 
fqueezing  them  with  all  their  force  ;  in  pufhing  one  another, 
by  joining  the  palms  of  their  hands  together  ;  in  twifling  their 
fingers,  wrifis,  and  other  joints  of  the  arm,  without  the  afiiH- 
ance  of  any  other  member;  and  the  victory  was  his,  who  obliged 
his  opponent  to  afk  quarter. 

*  Captat  pedes  primum,  luiftator  dolofus  eft. 
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The  combatants  were  to  fight  three  times  fuccelfively,  and 
to  throw  their  antagonifts  at  leaft  twice,  before  the  prize 
could  be  adjudged  to  them. 

*  Homer  defcribes  the  wreftling  of  Ajax  and  Ulyfles ; 
Ovid,  that  of  Hercules  and  Achelous  •,  Lucan,  of  Hercules 
and  Antaeus ;  and  the  Thebaid  of  Statius,  of  Tydeus  and 
Agy  Ileus. 

The  wreftlers  of  greateft  reputation  amongft  the  Greeks, 
were  Milo  of  Croton,  whofe  hiftory  I  have  related  elfewhere 
at  large,  and  Polydamas.  The  latter,  alone  and  without  arms, 
tilled  a  furious  lion  upon  mount  Olympus,  in  imitation  of 
Hercules,  whom  he  propofed  to  himfelf  as  a  model  in  this  ac¬ 
tion.  Another  time,  having  feized  a  bull  by  one  of  his  hin¬ 
der  legs,  the  beaft  could  not  get  loofe  without  leaving  his 
hoof  in  his  hands.  He  could  hold  a  chariot  behind,  while  the 
coachman  whipt  his  horfes  in  vain  to  make  them  go  forward. 
Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Perfia,  hearing  of  his  prodigious 
{Length,  was  defirous  of  feeing  him,  and  invited  him  to  Sufa. 
Three  foldiers  of  that  prince’s  guard,  and  of  that  band  which 
the  Perfians  called  immortal,  elleemed  the  rnoft  warlike  of  their 
troops,  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him  :  our  champion  fought, 
and  killed  them  all  three. 

OF  BOXING,  OR  THE  CESTUS. 

Boxing  is  a  combat  at  handy  blows,  from  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  The  combatants  covered  their  fills  with  a  kind  of 
offenfive  arms,  called  Cejlus,  and  their  heads  with  a  fort  of 
leather  cap,  to  defend  their  temples  and  ears,  which  were  molt 
expofed  to  blows,  and  to  deaden  their  violence.  The  Ceilus 
was  a  kind  of  gauntlet,  or  glove,  made  of  ftraps  of  leather, 
and  plated  with  brafs,  lead,  or  iron,  withinfi.de.  Their  ufe 
was  to  {Lengthen  the  hands  of  the  combatants,  and  to  add 
violence  to  their  blows. 

Sometimes  the  Athletse  came  immediately  to  the  mod  vio¬ 
lent  blows,  and  began  with  charging  in  the  moll  furious  man¬ 
ner.  Sometimes  whole  hours  palled  in  harrafiing  and  fa¬ 
tiguing  each  other,  by  a  continual  extenfion  of  their  arms, 
rendering  each  other’s  blows  ineffectual,  and  endeavouring  in 
that  manner  of  defence  to  keep  off  their  adverfary.  But  when 
they  fought  with  the  utmoll  fury,  they  aimed  chiefly  at  the 
head  and  face,  which  parts  they  were  moll  careful  to  defend, 
by  either  avoiding  or  catching  the  blows  made  at  them.  When 

Iliad.  1.  xxiii.  v.  703,  &c.  Ovid  Metam.  1.  ix.  v.  31,  & c.  Pbarf.l.iv.  v. 
612.  Stat.  I  vi.  v.  147. 
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a  combatant  came  on  to  throw  himfelf  with  all  his  force  and 
vigour  upon  another,  they  had  a  furprifmg  addrefs  in  avoiding 
the  attack  by  a  nimble  turn  of  the  body,  which  threw  the  im¬ 
prudent  adverfary  down,  and  deprived  him  of  the  victory. 

However  fierce  the  combatants  were  againft  each  other,  their 
being  exhauftedby  the  length  of  the  combat  would  frequently 
reduce  them  to  the  neceffity  of  making  a  truce  :  upon  which 
the  battle  was  fufpended  for  fome  minutes,  that  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  recovering  their  fatigue,  and  rubbing  off  the  fweat  in 
which  they  were  bathed :  after  which  they  renewed  the  fight, 
till  one  of  them,  by  letting  fall  his  arms  through  weaknefs,  cr 
by  fwooning  away,  explained  that  he  could  no  longer  fupport 
the  pain  or  fatigue,  and  defined  quarter  ;  which  was  confeffing 
himfelf  vanquifiied. 

Boxing  was  one  of  the  rudeft  and  mofl  dangerous  of  the 
gymnaftic  combats  ;  becaufe,  befides  the  danger  of  being  crip¬ 
pled,  the  combatants  ran  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  They 
fometimes  fell  down  dead,  or  dying,  upon  the  fand,  though 
that  feldom  happened,  except  the  vanquifhed  perfon  perfifted 
too  long  in  not  acknowledging  his  defeat :  yet  it  was  com¬ 
mon  for  them  to  quit  the  fight  with  a  countenance  fo  disfigur¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  know  them  afterwards  ;  carrying 
-assay  with  them  the  fad  marks  of  their  vigorous  refiftance,  fuch 
as  bruifes,  contufions  in  the  face,  the  lofs  of  an  eye,  their  teeth 
knocked  out,  their  jaws  broken,  or  fome  more  confiderable 
frafture. 

We  find  in  the  poets,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  fevered  de- 
feriptions  of  this  kind  of  combat.  In  Homer,  that  of  Epeus 
and  Euryalus ;  *  in  Theocritus,  of  Pollux  and  Amycus  ;  in 
Appcllonius  Rhodius,  the  fame  battle  of  Pollux  and  Amycus  ; 
in  Virgil,  that  of  Dares  and  Entellus  ;  and  in  Statius  and  Va¬ 
lerius  Flaccus,  of  feveral  other  combatants. 

OF  THE  PANCRATIUM. 

The  Pancratium  f  was  fo  called  from  two  Greek  words, 
which  fignify  that  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  body  was  necef- 
fary  for  fucceeding  in  it.  It  united  boxing  and  wreftling  in 
the  fame  fight,  borrowing  from  one  its  manner  of  ftruggling 
and  flinging,  and  from  the  other,  the  art  of  dealing  blows,  and 
of  avoiding  them  with  fuccefs.  In  wreftling  it  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  ftrike  with  the  hand,  nor  in  boxing  to  feize  each 
other  an  the  manner  of  wreftlers :  but  in  the  Pancratium,  it 

*  Diofcor.  Idyl.  xxii.  Argonaut.  1.  ii.  ./Enied.  !.  :.  Thebaid.  1.  vi.  Ar¬ 
gonaut.  1.  vi.  f  n«v  X^KT&'- 
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was  not  only  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  all  the  gripes  and  artifi¬ 
ces  of  wreftling,  but  the  hands  and  feet,  and  even  the  teeth 
and  nails,  might  be  employed  to  conquer  an  antagcnhl. 

This  combat  was  the  moll  rude  and  dangerous.  A  Pan- 
cratiaft.  in  the  Olympic  games,  called  Arrichion,  or  Arra- 
chion,  perceiving  himfelf  almoft  fuffocated  by  his  adverfary, 
who  had  fall  hold  of  him  by  the  throat,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  held  him  by  the  foot,  broke  one  of  his  enemy’s  toes,  the 
extreme  anguiih  of  which  obliged  him  to  a  Ik  quarter  at  the 
very  inftant  Arrichion  himfelf  expired.  The  Agonothetae 
crowned  Arrichion,  though  dead,  and  proclaimed  him  vidtor. 
Philoftratus  has  left  us  a  very  lively  defcription  of  a  painting 
which  reprefen.ted  this  combat. 

OF  THE  DISCUS,  OR  QUOIT. 

The  Difeus  was  a  kind  of  quoit  of  a  round  form,  made 
fometimes  of  wood,  but  more  frequently  of  Hone,  lead,  or 
other  metal,  as  iron,  or  brafs.  Thofe  who  ufed  this  exercife 
were  called  Difcoboli,  that  is,  flingers  of  the  Difeus.  The 
epithet  Karuy-aHms,  which  fignifi.es  borne  upon  the  Jhoulders,  given 
this  inftrument  by  Homer,  fufficiently  Thews,  that  it  was  of 
too  great  a  weight  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place  in  the 
hands  only,  and  that  the  (boulders  were  neceffary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  fuch  a  burden  any  fpace  of  time. 

The  intent  of  this  exercife,  as  of  almoft  all  the  others,  was 
to  invigorate  the  body,  and  to  make  it  more  capable  of  fup- 
porting  the  weight  and  ufe  of  arms.  In  war  they  were  often 
obliged  to  carry  fuch  loads,  as  appear  exceffive  in  thefe  days, 
either  of  provifions,  fafeines,  pal’lifades  ;  or  in  fealing  of  walls, 
when,  to  the  equal  height  of  them,  feveral  of  the  befiegers 
mounted  upon  the  (boulders  of  each  other. 

The  Athletse,  in  hurling  the  Difeus,  put  themfelves  into  the 
bed  pofture  they  could,  to  add  force  to  their  call.  They  ad¬ 
vanced  one  foot,  upon  which  leaning  the  whole  weight  of  their 
bodies,  they  poifed  the  Difeus  in  their  hands,  and  then  whirl¬ 
ing  it  round  feveral  times  almoft  horizontally,  to  add  force  to¬ 
rts  motion,  they  threw  it  off  with  their  joint  ftrength  of  hands, 
arms,  and  body,  which  had  all  a  (hare  in  the  vigour  of  the  Ail- 
charge.  He  that  flung  the  Difeus  fartheft  was  the  vidtor. 

The  mod  famous  painters  and  fculptors  of  antiquity,  in 
their  endeavours  to  reprefent  naturally  the  attitudes  of  the  Dif¬ 
coboli,  have  left  pofterity  many  mafter-pieces  in  their  feveral 
arts.  Quintilian  exceedingly  extols  a  ftatue  of  that  kind,  which 
had  been  finifhed  with  infinite  care  and  application  by  the  cele- 

vql.  i.  e  brated 
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brated  Myron  :  “  *  What  can  be  more  finifhed,  or  exprefs  more 
“  happily  the  nrufcular  diftortions  of  the  body  in  the  exercife 
“  of  the  Difcus,  than  the  Difcobolus  of  Myron  1” 

OF  THE  PENTATHLUM. 

The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  an  exercife  compofed  of  five 
others.  It  was  the  common  opinion,  that  thofe  five  exercifes 
were  wreftling,  running,  leaping,  throwing  the  dart,  and  the 
Difcus.  It  was  believed  that  this  fort  of  combat  was  decided 
in  cne  day,  and  fometimes  the  fame  morning  ;  and  that  the 
prize,  which  was  fingle,  could  not  be  given  but  to  the  vidftor  in 
all  thofe  exercifes. 

The  exercife  of  leaping,  and  throwing  the  javelin,  of  which 
the  firft  confifted  in  leaping  a  certain  length,  and  the  other  in 
hitting  a  mark  with  a  javelin  at  a  certain  diftance,  contributed 
to  the  forming  of  a  foldier,  by  making  him  nimble  and  active 
in  battle,  and  expert  in  flinging  the  fpear  and  dart. 

OF  RACES. 

Of  all  the  exercifes  which  the  Athletse  cultivated  with  fo 
much  pains  and  induftry  for  their  appearance  in  the  public 
games,  running  was  in  the  highelt  eftimation,  and  held  the 
ioremoft  rank.  The  Olympic  games  generally  opened  with 
races,  and  were  folemnized  at  firft  with  no  other  exercife. 

The  place  where  the  Athletse  exercil’ed  themfelves  in  run¬ 
ning  was  generally  called  the  Stadium  by  the  Greeks  ;  as  was 
that  wherein  they  difputed  in  earneft  for  the  prize.  As  the 
lifts  or  courfe  for  thefe  games  was  at  firft  but  one  f  Stadium 
in  length,  it  took  its  name  from  this  meafure,  and  was  called  the 
Stadium,  whether  precifely  of  that  extent,  or  of  a  much  great¬ 
er.  Under  that  denomination  was  included  not  only  the  fpace 
in  which  the  Athletse  ran,  but  alfo  that  which  contained  the 
fpeftators  of  the  gymnaftic  games.  The  place  where  the 
Athletse  contended,  was  called  Scamma,  from  its  lying  lower 
than  the  reft  of  the  Stadium,  on  each  fide  of  which,  and  its 
extremity,  ran  an  afcent  or  kind  of  terrace,  covered  with  feats 
and  benches,  upon  which  the  fpeftators  were  feated.  The 

*  Qujd  tarn  diftortum  et  elaboratum,  quam  eft  ilie  Difcobolus  My- 
ronis  ?  Quintal,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 

f  The  Stadium  was  a  land-meafure  among  the  Greeks,  and  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  1.  ii.  c.  149.  fix  hundred  feet  in  extent.  Pliny 
fays,  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  that  it  was  fix  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Thofe  two 
authors  may  agree,  confidering  the  difference  between  the  Greek  ami 
Roman  foot ;  befides  which,  the  meafure  of  the  Stadium  varies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difference  of  times  and  places. 
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moft  remarkable  parts  of  the  Stadium  were  its  entrance,  mid¬ 
dle,  and  extremity. 

The  entrance  of  the  courfe  was  marked  at  firft  only  by  a 
line  drawn  on  the  fand,  from  fide  to  fide  of  the  Stadium.  To 
that  at  length  was  fubftituted  a  kind  of  barrier,  which  was 
only  a  cord  ilraitened  tight  in  the  front  of  the  horfes  or  men 
that  were  to  run.  It  was  fometimes  a  rail  of  wood.  The 
opening  of  this  barrier  was  the  fignal  for  the  racers  to  ftart. 

The  middle  of  the  Stadium  was  remarkable  only  by  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  having  the  prizes  allotted  to  the  victors  fet  up 
there.  St.  Chryfoitom  draws  a  line  companion  from  this  cut- 
tom.  “  As  the  judges,”  fays  he,  “  in  the  races  and  other 
“  games,  expofe  in  the  midft  of  the  Stadium,  to  the  view  of 
“  the  champions,  the  crowns  which  they  are  to  receive  ;  in 
“  the  like  manner  the  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets, 
“  has  placed  the  prizes  in  the  midlt  of  the  courfe,  which  he 
“  defigns  for  thofe  who  have  the  courage  to  contend  for 
“  them.” 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Stadium  was  a  goal,  where  the  foot¬ 
races  ended,  but  in  thofe  of  chariots  and.  horfes  they  were  to 
run  feveral  times  round  it,  without  Hopping,  and  afterwards 
conclude  the  race  by  regaining  the  other  extremity  of  the  lifts, 
from  whence  they  flatted. 

.  There  were  three  kinds  of  races,  the  chariot,  the  horfe,  and 
the  foot-race.  I  (hall  begin  with  the  lafl,  as  the  moft  Ample, 
natural,  and  ancient. 

I.  OF  THE  FOOT-RACE. 

The  runners,  of  whatever  number  they  were,  ranged  them- 
felves  in  a  line,  after  having  drawn  lots  for  their  places. 
*  Whilft  they  waited  the  fignal  to  ftart,  they  praftiled,  by  way 
of  prelude,  various  motions  to  awaken  their  activity,  and  to 
keep  their  limbs  pliable  and  in  a  right  temper.  They  kept 
themfelves  breathing  by  fmall  leaps,  and  making  little  excur- 
fions,  that  were  a  kind  of  trial  of  their  fpeed  and  agility. 
Upon  the  fignal’s  being  given,  they  flew  towards  the  goal,  with 
a  rapidity  fcarce  to  be  followed  by  the  eye,  which  was  folely  to 

* - Tunc  rite  citatos 

Explorant,  aucunque  gradus,  variafque  per  artes  , 

Infti.mulant  dodo  languentia  membra  tumultu. 

Poplite  nunc  flexo  fidunt,  nunc  lubrica  forti 
Fedora  collidunt  phufu  ;  nunc  ignea  toliunt 
Crura,  brevemque  fugam  nec  opino  fine  reponunt. 

Strat.  Thes.  lib.  vi,  v,  587, 
g  2  decide 
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decide  the  victory  :  for  the  Agoniftic  laws  prohibited  upon 
the  molt  ignominious  penalties,  the  attaining  it  by  any  foul 
method. 

In  the  fimple  race,  the  extent  of  the  Stadium  was  run  but 
once,  at  the  end  of  which  the  prize  attended  the  vidtor,  that 
is,  he  who  came  in  iirft.  In  the  race  called  the  com¬ 

petitors  ran  twice  that  length,  that  is,  after  having  arrived  at 
the  goal  they  returned  to  the  barrier.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
a  third  fort,  called  AoXixh,  which  was  the  iongeft  of  all,  as  its 
name  implies,  and  was  ccmpofed  of  feveral  Diauli.  Some¬ 
times  it  confiiled  of  twenty-four  Stadia  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  turning  twelve  times  round  the  goal. 

There  were  runners  in  ancient  times,  as  well  among!!  the 
Greeks  as  Romans,  who  were  much  celebrated  for  their  fwift- 
nefs.  *  Pliny  tells  us,  that  it  was  thought  prodigious  in  Phi- 
dippides  to  run  eleven  hundred  and  forty  Stadia  -j-  between 
Athens  and  Lacedaemon  in  the  fpace  of  two  days,  till  Anydis 
cf  the  latter  place,  and  Philonides,  the  runner  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  made  twelve  hundred  Stadia  J  in  one  day,  from 
oicyone  to  Elis.  Thefe  runners  were  denominated 
as  we  find  in  that  paiTage  of  Herodotus  §,  which  mentions 
Phidipprdes.  In  the  confulate  of  Fonteius  and  Vipfaims,  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  a  boy  cf  nine  years  old  ran  feventy-live 
thoufand  paces  ||  between  noon  and  night.  Pliny  adds,  that 
in  his  time  there  were  runners,  who  ran  one  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  paces  **  in  the  Circus.  Our  wonder  at  fuch  a  prodi¬ 
gious  fpetd  will  increafe,  continues  he,  ff  if  we  refledt,  that 
when  Tiberius  went  to  Germany  to  his  brother  Drufus,  then 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  could  not  arrive  there  in  lefs  than 
four-and-twenty  hours,  though  the  di dance  was  but  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  paces  and  he  ran  with  three'poft-chaifes  §§ 
with  the  utmoft  diligence. 

II.  OF  THE  HORSE-RACES. 

The  race  of  a  fingle  horfe  with  a  rider  was  lefs  celebrated 
by  the  ancients,  yet*  it  had  its  favourers  among!!  the  mod  cpn- 
fiderable  perfons,  and  even  kings  themfelves,  and  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  uncommon  glory  to  the  vidtor.  Pindar,  in  his  fird 
ode,  celebrates  a  vidtory  of  this  kind,  obtained  by  Hiero,  king 
cf  Syractife,  to  whom  he  gives  the  title  of  Kixns,  that  is,  Victor 

*  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  20.  t  J7  leagues.  J  60  leagues. 

§  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  106.  ||  30  leagues.  **  More  than  53  leagues. 

•ft  Vai.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  5.  jf  67  leagues.  §§  He  had  only  a  guide- 
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in  the  horfe-race  ;  which  name  was  given  to  the  horfes  carrying 
only  a  fingle  rider,  Kixnn;.  Sometimes  the  rider  led  another 
horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  then  the  horfes  were  called  Defalt  ora  t 
and  their  riders  Defultores  ;  becaufe,  after  a  number  of  turns 
in  the  Stadium,  they  changed  horfes,  by  dexteroufly  vaulting 
from  one  to  the  other.  A  furprifing  addrefs  was  neceffary 
upon  this  occafion,  efpecially  in  an  age  unacquainted  with  the 
life  of  ftirrups,  and  when  the  horfes  had  no  faddles,  which  ftill 
made  the  leap  more  difficult.  In  the  armies  there  were  alfo 
cavalry  *  called  Dfultores,  who  vaulted  from  one  horfe  to 
another  as  occafion  required,  and  were  generally  Nurnidians. 

'  III.  OF  THE  CHARIOT-RACES. 

This  kind  of  race  was  the  moll  renowned  of  all  the  exer- 
cifes  ufed  in  the  games  of  the  ancients,  and  that  from  whence 
molt  honour  redounded  to  the  viftors  ;  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  we  confider  their  origin.  It  is  plain  they 
were  derived  from  the  conllant  cuftom  of  princes,  heroes,  and. 
great  men,  lighting  in  battle  upon  chariots.  Homer  has  an 
infinity  of  examples  of  this  kind.  This  being  admitted  as  a 
cuftom,  it  is  natural  to  iuppofe  it  very  agreeable  to  thefe  he¬ 
roes,  to  have  their  charioteers  as  expert  as  pollible  in  driving, 
as  their  fuccefs  depended,  in  a  very  great  meafure,  upon  the 
addrefs  of  their  drivers.  It  was  anciently,  therefore,  only  .to 
perfons  of  the  firft  confideration,  that  this  office  was  confided. 
Hence  arofe  a  laudable  emulation  to  excel  others  in  the  art  of 
guiding  a  chariot,  and  a  kind  of  necellity  to  praftife  it  very 
much,  for  the  attainment  of  it.  The  high  rank  of  the  per¬ 
fons,  who  made  ufe  of  chariots,  ennoble,  as  it  always  happens, 
an  exercife  peculiar  to  them.  The  other  exercifes  were  adapt¬ 
ed  to  private  foldiers  andhorfemen,  as  wreftiing,  running,  and 
the  fingle  horfe-race  ;  but  the  ufe  of  chariots  in  the  field  was 
always  referred  to  princes  and  generals  of  armies. 

Hence  it  was,  that  all  thefe  who  prefentedthemfelves  in  the 
Olympic  games  to  difpute  the  prize  in  the  chariot-races,  were 
perfons  confiderable  either  for  their  riches,  their  birth,  their 
employments,  or.  great  actions.  Kings  themfelves  afpired  paf- 
fionately  to  this  glory,  from  the  belief  that  the  title  of  victor, 
in  thefe  games,  was  fcarce  inferior  to  that  of  conqueror,  and 
that  the  Olympic  palm  added  new  dignity  to  the  fplendors  of 

*  Nec  omr.es'Numidie  in  dextro  locati  cornu,  fed  quibus  defultorum 
in  moduin  binos  trahentibus  equos,  inter  acerrimam  fsepe  pugnam,  in  re- 
centem  equum  ex  feifo  armatis  tranfultare  mos  erat :  tanta  velocitas  ipfis, 
tamque  docile  equorum  genus  eft.  Liv.  lib.  xxiii. 
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a  throne.  Pindar’s  odes  inform  us,  that  Gelon  and  Hiero, 
kings  of  Syracufe,  were  o"f  that  opinion.  Dionyfius,  who 
reigned  there  long  after  them,  carried  the  fame  ambition  much 
higher.  Philip  cf  Macedon  had  thefe  victories  Itamped  upon 
his  coins,  and  feemed  as  much  affedted  with  them,  as  with 
thofe  obtained  againft  the  enemies  of  his  Hate.  *A11  the 
world  knows  the  anfwer  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  this  fub- 
jecl.  When  his  friends  afked  him,  whether  he  would  difpute 
the  prize  of  the  races  in  'thefe  games :  “  Yes,”  faid  he,  “  if 
“  kings  were  to  be  my  antagonifts — which  fhews,  that  he 
would  not  have  difdained  thefe  exercifes,  if  there  had  been 
competitors  in  them  worthy  cf  him. 

The  chariots 'were  generally  drawn  by  two  or  four  horfes, 
placed  in  a  row  ;  liga,  quadriga.  Sometimes  mules  fupplied 
the  place  of  horfes,  and  then  the  chariot  was  called  Arm*.  Pin¬ 
dar,  in  the  fifth  ode  of  his  foil  book,  celebrates  one  Pfaumis, 
•who  had  obtained  a  triple  victory  ;  one  by  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horfes,  ;  another  by  one  drawn  by  mules, 

kirbn  ;  and  the  third  by  a  fingle  horfe,  -A?.r.r„  which  the  -title 
of  the  ode  exprelfes. 

Thefe  chariots,  upon  afignalgiven,  ftarted  together  from  a 
place  called  Careens.  Their  places  were  regulated  by  lot, 
w-luch  was  not  an  indifferent  circumftance  as  to  the  vidlory  ; 
for  being  to  turn  round  a  boundary,  the  chariot  on  the  left 
was  nearer  than  thefe  on  the  right,  which  in  confequence  had 
a  greater  compafs  to  take.  It  appears  from  feveral  paffages  in 
Pindar,  and  efpecially  from  one  in  Sophocles,  which  I  fiiall 
cite  very  foon,  that  they  ran  twelve  times  round  the  Stadium. 
He  that  came  in  firft  the  twelfth  round  was  v’dtor.  The  chief 
art  confifted  in  taking  the  beft  ground  at  the  turning  of  the 
boundary  :  for  if  the  charioteer  drove  too  near  it,  he  was  in 
danger  of  dafhing  the  chariot  to  pieces  ;  and  if  he  kept  too 
wide  of  it,  his  neareft  antagonifi:  might  cut  the  way  upon  him, 
and  get  foremoft. 

It  is  obvious  that  thefe  chariot-races  could  not  be  run  with¬ 
out  feme  danger  ;  for,  as  the  -f-  motion  of  the  wheels  was  very 
rapid,  and  grazed  againft  the  boundary  in  turning,  the  leaff 
error  in  driving  would  have  broke  the  chariot  in  pieces,  and 
might  have  dangeroufly  wounded  the  charioteer.  An  example 
of  this  we  find  in  the  Eleftra  of  Sophocles,  who  gives  an 
admirable  defeription  of  this  kind  of  race  run  by  ten  competi- 

*  Plat,  in  Alex.  p.  666. 

•{■  Metanue  fervidis  tvjtata  reti*.  Hcrat.  Od.  i.  lib.  i. 
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tors.  The  falfe  Oredes,  at  the  twelfth  and  lad  round,  having 
only  one  antagonid,  the  red  having  been  thrown  out,  was  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  break  one  of  his  wheels  againd  the  boundary, 
and  falling  out  of  his  feat  entangled  in  the  reins,  the  horfes 
dragged  him  violently  forwards  along  with  them,  and  tore  him 
to  pieces  :  but  this  very  feldom  happened.  *  To  avoid  fueh 
danger,  Nedor  gave  the  following  directions  to  his  fon  Anti- 
lochus,  who  was  going  to  difpute  the  prize  in  the  chariot-races. 
“  My  fon,”  fays  he,  “  drive  your  horfes  as  near  as  poffible  to 
“  the  turning  ;  for  which  reafon,  always  inclining  your  body 
“  over  your  chariot,  get  the  left  of  your  competitors,  and  en- 
“  couragingthe  horfe  on  the  right,  give  him  the  rein,  whilft 
“  the  near-horfe,  hard  held,  turns  the  boundary  fo  clofe  to  it, 
“  that  the  nave  of  the  wheel  feems  to  graze  upon  it ;  but 
“  have  a  care  of  running  againd  the  done,  led  you  wound 
“  your  horfes,  and  daih  the  chariot  in  pieces.” 

Father  Montfaucon  mentions  a  difficulty,  in  his  opinion, 
very  confiderable,  in  regard  to  the  places  of  thofe  who  con¬ 
tended  for  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race.  They  ail  darted  in¬ 
deed  from  the  fame  line,  and  at  the  fame  time,  and  fo  far  had 
no  advantage  of  each  other ;  but  he,  whofe  lot  gave  him  the 
drd  place,  being  neared  the  boundary  at  the  end  of  the  career, 
and  having  but  a  fmall  compafs  to  defcribe  in  turning  about 
it,  had  lefs  way  to  make  than  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  &c. 
efpecially  when  the  chariots  were  drawn  by  four  horfes,  which 
took  up  a  ^greater  fpace  between  the  fird  and  the  others,  and 
obliged  them  to  make  a  larger  circle  in  coming  round.  This 
advantage  twelve  times  together,  as  it  mud  happen,  admitting 
the  Stadium  was  to  be  run  round  twelve  times,  gave  fuch  a  fu- 
periority  to  the  fird,  as  feemed  to  affure  him  infallibly  of  the 
viedory  againd  all  his  competitors.  To  me  it  feems,  that  the 
fleetnefs  of  the  horfes,  joined  with  the  addrefs  of  the  driver, 
might  countervail  this  odds  ;  either  by  getting  before  the  fird, 
or  by  taking  his  place  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  race,  the  antagonids  always  continued  in 
the  fame  order  they  darted.  They  often  changed  places  in  a 
diort  interval  of  time,  and  in  that  variety  and  viciffitude  con¬ 
fided  all  the  diverfion  of  the  fpe&ators. 

It  was  not  required,  that  thofe  who  difputed  the  viflory 
fhould  enter  the  lids,  and  drive  their  chariots  in  perfon.  Their 
being  fpeftators  of  the  games,  or  fending  their  horfes  thither, 
v/as  fufficient ;  but  in  either  cafe,  it  was  previoufly  neceffary  to 

*  Horn.  II.  1.  xsiii.  v.  334,  &c,  ' 
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regifter  the  names  of  the  perfons,  for  whom  the  horfes  were 
to  run,  either  in  the  chariot  or  Angle  horfe-races. 

*  At  the  time  that  the  city  of  Potichea  furrendered  to  Phi¬ 
lip,  three  couriers  brought  him  advices  ;  the  firft,  that  the  Il¬ 
lyrians  had  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  his  general  Par- 
menio  ;  the  fecond,  that  he  had  carried  the  prize  of  the  horfe- 
race  in  the  Olympic  games’!  and  the  third,  that  the  queen 
was  delivered  of  a  fon.  Plutarch  feems  to  infmuate,  that 
Philip Tvas  equally  delighted  with  each  of  thefe  circumftances. 

-j-Hiero  fent  horfes  to  Olympia,  to  run  for  the  prize,  and 
caufed  a  magnificent  pavilion  to-be  eredled  for  them.  Uport 
this  occafion  Themiftocles  harangued  the  Greeks,  to  perfuade 
them  to  pull  down  the  tyrant’s  pavilion,  who  had  refufed  his 
aid  againft  the  common  enemy,  and  to  hinder  his  horfes  from 
running  with  the  refc.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  regard 
was  had  to  this  remonftrance  ;  for  we  find  by  one  of  Pindar’s 
odes,  compofed  in  honour  of  Hiero,  that  he  won  the  prize  in 
the  equeftrian  races. 

J  No  one  ever  carried  the  ambition  of  making  a  great  figure 
in  the  public  games  of  Greece  fo  far  as  Alcibiades,  in  which  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  mod;  fplendid  manner,  by  the  great 
number  of  horfes  and  chariots,  which  he  kept  only  for  the 
races.  There  never  was  either  private  perfon  or  king  that 
fent,  as  he  did,  feven  chariots  at  once  to  the  Olympic  games, 
wherein  he  carried  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  prizes  ;  an  ho¬ 
nour  no  one  ever  had  before  him.  The  famous  poet  Euripi¬ 
des  celebrated  thefe  viftories  in  an  ode,  of  which  Plutarch  has 
preferved  a  fragment  in  vit.  Alcib.  The  viftor,  after  having 
made  a  fumptuous  facrifice  to  Jupiter,  gave  a  magnificent  feail 
to  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  fpeftators  at  the  games. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend,  how  the  wealth  of  a  private  per¬ 
fon  ftiould  fuffice  to  fo  enormous  an  expence  :  but  Antifthe- 
nes,  the  fcholar  of  Socrates,  who  relates  what  he  faw,  informs 
us,  that  many  cities  of  the  allies,  in  a  kind  of  emulation  with 
each  other,  fupplied  Alcibiades  with  all  things  neceffary  for  ijie 
fupport  of  fuch  incredible  magnificence  :  equipages,  hones, 
tents,  facrifices,  the  moil  exquifite  provifions,  the  moil  delicate 
wines  ;  in  a  word,  all  that  was  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  his 
table  or  train.  The  paffage  is  remarkable  ;  for  the  fame  au¬ 
thor  affures  us,  that  this  was  not  only  done  when  Alcibiades 
went  to  the  Olympic  games,  but  in  all  his  military  expeditions 
and  journeys  by  land  or  fea.  “  Wherever,”  fays  he,  “  Alcibiades 


‘  Plut.  In  Alex.  p.  666. 

£  Plut.  in  Aiciliad.  p.  196.. 


|  Plat,  in  Themift.  p.  124. 
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f<  travelled,  lie  made  ufe  of  four  of  the  allied  cities  as  his  fer- 
“  vants.  Ephefus  furnifhed  him  with  tents,  as  magnificent  as 
“  thofe  of  the  Perfians  ;  Chios  took  care  to  provide  for  his  hor- 
“  fes  ;  Cyfcicum  fupphed  him  with  facrifices,  and  provifions 
“  for  his  table  ;  and  Lefbos  gave  him  wine,  with  all  the  other 
“  neceffaries  of  his  houfe.” 

I  mull  not  omit,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Olympic  games,  that  the 
ladies  were  admitted  to  difpute  the  prize  in  them  as  well  as  the 
men;  which  many  of  them  obtained.  *  Cynifca,  filter  of  Agefi- 
laus,  king  of  Sparta,  firlt  opened  this  new  path  of  glory  to  her 
fex,  and  was  proclaimed  victrix  in  the  race  of  chariots  with 
four  horfes.  f  This  victory,  which  till  then  had  no  example, 
did  not  fail  of  being  celebrated  with  all  poffible  fplendor. — 
J  A  magnificent  monument  was  erefted  in  Sparta  in  honour  of 
Cynifca  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  otherwife  very  little 
fenfible  to  the  charms  of  poetry,  appointed  a  poet  to  tranfmit 
this  new  triumph  to  poflerity,  and  to  immortalize  its  memory 
by  an  infcription  in  verfe.  sj  She  herfelf  dedicated  a  chariot 
of  brafs,  drawn  by  four  horfes,  in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  in 
which  the  charioteer  was  alfo  reprefented ;  a  certain  proof 
that  Ihe  did  not  drive  it  herfelf.  fj  In  procefs  of  time,  the 
picture  of  Cynifca,  drawn  by  the  famous  Apelles,  was  annex¬ 
ed  to  it,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  many  infcriptions  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  that  Spartan  heroine. 

OF  THE  HONOURS  AND  REWARDS  GRANTED  TO  THE 
VICTORS. 

Thefe  honours  and  rewards  were  of  feveral  kinds.  The 
fpe£lators’  acclamations  in  honour  of  the  viftors  were  only  a 
prelude  to  the  rewards  defigned  them.  Thefe  rewards  were 
different  wreaths  of  wild  olive,  pine,  parfley,  or  laurel,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  places  where  the  games  were  celebrated. 
Thofe  crowns  were  always  attended  with  branches  of  palm, 
that  the  viftors  carried  in  their  right  hands  ;  which  cuftom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plutarch*'*,  arofe,  perhaps,  from  the  nature  of  the 
palm-tree,  which  difplays  new  vigour  the  more  endeavours  are 
ufed  to  crufh  or  bend  it,  and  is  a  fymbol  of  the  champion’s  cou¬ 
rage  and  refiftance  in  the  attainment  of  the  prize.  As  he 
might  be  viftor  more  than  once  in  the  fame  games,  and  fome- 
times  'on  the  fame  day,  he  might  alfo  receive  feveral  crowns 
and  palms. 

*  Paufan.  1.  iii.  p.  172.  f  Pag.  288.  J  Pag- 

§  Id.  1.  v.  p.  309.  ||  Id.  1.  vi.  p.  334.  **  Sympof.  1,  vlii.  q.  4. 
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When  the  viiftor  had  received  the  crown  and  palm,  an  he¬ 
rald  preceded  by  a  trumpet,  conducted  him  through  the  Sta¬ 
dium,  and  proclaimed  aloud  his  name  and  country,  who  paffed 
in  that  kind  of  review  before  the  people,  whilft.  they  redoubled 
their  acclamations  and  applaufes  at  the  fight  of  him. 

When  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  the  people  came  out 
in  a  body  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  into  the  city,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  all  the  marks  of  his  victory,  and  riding  upon  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horfes.  He  made  his  entry  not  through  the 
gates,  but  through  a  breach  purpofely  made  in  the  walls. 
Lighted  torches  were  carried  before  him,  and  a  numerous  train 
followed  to  do  honour  to  the  proceffion. 

The  athletic  triumph  almoit  always  concluded  with  feafts 
made  for  the  vidtors,  their  relations,  and  friends,  either  at  the 
expence  of  the  public,  or  by  particulars,  who  regaled  not  only 
their  families  and  friends,  but  often  a  great  part  of  the  fpedla- 
tors.  *  Alcibiades,  after  having  facrifked  to  Jupiter,  which 
■was  always  the  firft  care  of  the  victor,  treated  the  whole  affem- 
bly.  Leophron  did  the  fame,  as  Athenaeus  reports  f  ;  who 
adds,  that  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  having  conquered  in 
the  fame  games,  and  not  having  it  in  his  power,  being  a  Pytha¬ 
gorean,  to  regale  the  people  with  flefli  or  fifli,  he  caufed  an  ox 
to  be  made  of  pafte,  compofed  of  myrrh,  incenfe,  and  all  forts 
of  fpices,  of  which  pieces  were  given  to  all  who  were  prefent. 

One  of  the  molt  honourable  privileges  granted  to  the  ath¬ 
letic  vidlors,  was  the  right  of  taking  place  at  the  public  games. 
At  Sparta  it  was  a  cuftom  for  the  king  to  take  them  with  him 
in  military  expeditions,  to  fight  near  his  perfon,  and  to  be  his 
guard  ;  which,  with  reafon,  was  judged  very  honourable.  An¬ 
other  privilege,  in  which  the  ufeful  united  with  the  honour¬ 
able,  was  that  of  being  maintained  for  the  reft  of  their  lives  at 
the  expence  of  their  country.  J  That  this  expence  might  not 
become  too  chargeable  to  the  Hate,  Solon  reduced  the  penfion 
of  a  vidlor  in  the  Olympic  games  to  five  hundred  drachms  §  ; 
in  the  Ifthmian  to  an  hundred  ||  ;  and  in  the  reft  in  proportion. 
The  vidtor  and  his  country  confidered  this  penfion  lefs  as  a  re¬ 
lief  of  the  champion’s  indigence,  than  as  a  mark  of  honour'and 
dillindtion.  They  were  alfo  exempted  from  all  civil  offices 
and  employments. 

The  celebration  of  the  games  being  over,  one  of  the  firft 
applications  of  the  magiftrates  who  prefided  in  them  was  to 


*  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  196. 

|  Diog.  Laert,  in  Solon,  p.  37. 
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infcribe,  in  the  public  regifter,  the  name  and  country  of  the 
Athletse  who  had  carried  the  prizes,  and  to  annex  the  fpecies 
of  combat  in  which  they  had  been  victorious.  The  chariot- 
race  had  the  preference  to  all  other  games.  From  whence  the 
hiftorians,  who  date  their  faCts  by  the  Olympiads,  as  Thucy¬ 
dides,  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Paufa- 
nias,  almoft  always  exprefs  the  Olympiad  by  the  name  and 
country  of  the  vidtors  in  that  race. 

The  praifes  of  the  victorious  Athletse  were  among  the 
Greeks  one  of  the  principal  fubjeCts  of  their  lyric  poetry.  We 
find,  that  all  the  odes  of  the  four  books  of  Pindar  turn  upon 
it,  each  of  which  takes  its  title  from  the  games,  in  which  the 
combatants  fignalized  themfelves,  whofe  victories  thofe  poems 
celebrate.  The  poet,  indeed,  frequently  enriches  his  matter, 
by  calling  in  to  the  champion’s  affiftance,  incapable  alone  of 
infpiring  all  the  enthufiafm  neceftary,  the  aid  of  the  gods,  he¬ 
roes,  and  princes  who  have  any  relation  to  his  fubjeCt ;  and 
to  fupport  the  flights  of  imagination  to  which  he  abandons 
liimfelf.  Before  Pindar,  the  poet  Simonides  praCtifed  the  fame 
manner  of  writing,  intermingling  the  praifes  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  with  thofe  of  the  champions  whofe  victories  he  fang. 
*  It  is  related  upon  this  head,  that  one  of  the  victors  in  box¬ 
ing,  called  Scopas,  having  agreed  with  Simonides  for  a  poem 
upon  his  victory,  the  poet,  according  to  cuftorn,  after  having 
given  the  higheft  praifes  to  the  champion,  expatiates  in  a  long 
digrellion  to  the  honour  of  Caftor  and  Pollux.  Scopas,  fatis- 
fied  in  appearance  with  the  performance  of  Simonides,  paid 
him,  however,  only  the  third  part  of  the  firm  agreed  on,  refer¬ 
ring  him  for  the  remainder  to  the  Tyndarides,  whom  he  had 
celebrated  fo  well.  And  he  was  well  paid  for  their  part  in 
effeCt,  if  we  may  believe  the  fequel :  For  at  the  feaft  given  by 
the  champion,  whilft  the  guefts  were  at  table,  a  fervant  came 
to  Simonides,  and  told  him,  that  two  men  covered  with  dufl 
and  fweat,  were  at  the  door  and  defired  to  fpeak  with  him  in 
all  hafte.  He  had  fcarce  fet  his  foot  out  of  the  chamber,  in 
order  to  go  to  them,  when  the  roof  fell  in,  and  crufhed  the 
champion  with  all  his  guefts  to  death. 

Sculpture  united  with  poetry  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the 
champions.  Statues  were  ereCted  to  the  viCtors,  efpecially  in 
the  Olympic  games,  in  the  very  place  where  they  had  been 
crowned,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  their  birth  alfo  ;  which  was 
commonly  done  at  the  expence  of  their  country.  Among  the 

*  Cic.de  Orat.  1.  ii.  n.  352,  353.  Phsed,  1.  ii.  fab.  23.  Quin.  1. >:i.  c.  2. 
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ftatues  which  adorned  Olympia,  were  thofe  of  feveral  children 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  had  obtained  the  prize  at  that 
age  in  the  Olympic  games.  They  did  not  only  raife  fuch 
monuments  to  the  champions,  but  to  the  very  horfes  to  whofe 
fwiftnefs  they  were  indebted  for  the  Agoniftic  crown  :  And 
*  Paufanias  mentions  one,  which  was  eredled  in  honour  of  a 
mare,  called  Aura,  whofe  hiftory  is  worth  repeating.  Phido- 
las,  her  rider,  having  fallen  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  race, 
the  mare  continued  to  run  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
upon  her  back.  She  outftripped  all  the  reft,  and  upon  the 
found  of  the  trumpets,  which  was  ufual  towards  the  end  of 
the  race  to  animate  the  competitors,  fhe  redoubled  her  vigour 
and  courage,  turned  round  the  goal,  and,  as  if  fhe  had  been 
fenfible  of  the  victory,  prefented  herfelf  before  the  judges  of 
the  games.  The  iEleans  declared  Phidolas  viftor,  with  per- 
mifiion  to  eredf  a  monument  to  himfelf  and  the  mare  that  had 
ferved  him  fo  well. 

The  different  Taste  of  teif.  Greeks  and  Romans ,  in 

REGARD  TO  PUBLIC  ShOIFS. 

Before  I  make  an  end  of  obferving  upon  the  combats  and 
games,  fo  much  in  eftimation  among  the  Greeks,  I  beg  the 
reader’s  permiftion  to  make  a  reflation,  that  may  ferve  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  different  characters  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with 
regard  to  this  fubjeCt. 

The  moft  common  entertainment  of  the  latter,  at  which  the 
fair  fex,  by  nature  tender  and  compaftionate,  were  prefent  in 
throngs,  was  the  combats  of  the  gladiators,  and  of  men  with 
bears  and  lions,  in  which  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
and  the  abundant  effufion  of  hnman  blood,  fupplied  a  grateful 
fpectacle  for  a  whole  people,  who  feafted  their  cruel  eyes  with 
the  favage  pleafure  of  feeing  men  murder  one  another  in  cool 
blood  ;  and  in  the  times  of  the  perfections,  with  the  tearing 
in  pieces  of  old  men  and  infants,  of  women  and  tender  virgins, 
whofe  age  and  weaknefs  are  apt  to  excite  compafiion  in  the 
hardeft  hearts. 

In  Greece  thefe  combats  were  abfolutely  unknown,  and 
only  introduced  into  fovne  cities,  after  their  iubjedtion  to  the 
Roman  people,  f  The  Athenians,  however,  whofe  diftin- 
guifning  chara&eriftics  were  benevolence  and  humanity,  never 
admitted  them  into  their  city ;  and  when  it  was  propofed  to 
introduce  the  combats  of  the  gladiators,  that  they  might  not 


*  Lib.  vi.  p.  368. 
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"fee  outdone  by  the  Corinthians  in  that  point,  “  Firil  throw 
“  down,”  cried  out  an  *  Athenian  from  the  midft  of  the  af- 
fembly,  “  throw  down  the  altar,  erefted  above  a  thoufand 
“  years  ago  by  our  anceilors  to  Mercy.” 

It  muic  be  allowed,  in  this  refpect,  that  the  conduct  and 
wiidom  of  the  Greeks  was  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
Romans.  I  fpeak  of  the  wifdom  of  Pagans.  Convinced  that 
the  multitude,  too  much  governed  by  the  objects  of  fenfe  to 
be  fufficiently  amufed  and  entertained  with  the  pleafures  of  the 
unaerftanding,  could  be  delighted  only  with  fenfible  objects, 
both  nations  were  ftudious  to  divert  them  with  games  and 
ihews,  and  fuen  external  contrivances,  as  were  proper  to  affect 
the  fenfes  :  in  the  inftitution  of  which,  each  follows  its  pecu¬ 
liar  genius  and  difpofition. 

The  Romans,  educated  in  war,  and  accuflomea  to  battles, 
retained,  notwithftanding  the  pohtenefs  upon  which  they 
piqued  themfelves,  fomething  of  their  ancient  ferocity  ;  and 
hence  it  was,  that  the  effufion  of  blood,  and  the  murders  exhi¬ 
bited  in  their  public  (hows,  far  from  infpiring  them  with  hor¬ 
ror,  was  a  grateful  entertainment  to  them. 

I  he  infolent  pomp  of  triumphs  flows  from  the  fame  fource, 
and  argues  no  lefs  inhumanity.  To  obtain  this  honour,  it  was 
neceflary  to  prove,  that  eight  or  ten  thoufand  men  at  lead  had 
been  killed  in  battle.  The  fpoils,  which  were  carried  with  fo 
much  ollentation,  proclaimed,  that  an  infinity  ofhoneft  fami- 
ics  had  been  reduced  to  the  utmeft  mifery.  The  innumerable 
tioop  of  captives  had  been  free  perfons  a  few  days  before,  and 
were  often  diftinguifhable  for  honour,  merit,  and  virtue.  The  ' 
representation  of  the  towns  that  had  been  taken  in  the  war 
explained,  that  they  had  facked,  plundered,  and  burnt  the  moil 
opulent  cities  ;  and  either  deftroyed  or  enfiaved  their  inhabi¬ 
tants.  .  In  fine,  nothing  was  more  inhuman,  than  to  drag  kings 
and  princes  in  chains  before  the  chariot  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  to  infult  their  misfortunes  and  humiliation  in  that  public 
manner.  r 

"I"  rhe  uiumphal  arches,  ereftea  under  the  emperors,  where 
the  enemies  appeared  with  chains  upon  their  hands  and  legs, 
could  proceed  only  from  an  haughty  flercenefs  of  difpofition, 
an  an  inhuman  pride,  that  took  delight  in  immortalizing  the 
fhame  ana  forrow  of  iubjefted  nations. 

i  he  joy  of  the  Greeks  after  a  victory  was  far  more  model!. 
i  r  ey  erected  trophies  indeed,  but  of  wood,  a  matter  little  du- 

1  j  \  l  *"as  Temonax,  a  celebrated  philofopher,  v.  hofe  difciple  Lucian 
hau  been.  .  He  fiourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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rable,  which  would  icon  confume  ;  and  thofe  it  was  prohibit¬ 
ed  to  renew.  Plutarch’s  reafon  for  this  is  admirable  *.  Af¬ 
ter  time  had  deftroyed  and  obliterated  the  marks  of  diffenfion 
and  enmity  that  had  divided  the  people,  it  would  have  been 
the  excefs  of  odious  and  barbarous  animoiity,  to  have  thought 
of  re-eftablifhing  them,  and  to  have  perpetuated  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  ancient  quarrels,  which  could  not  be  buried  too  foon 
in  filence  and  oblivion.  He  adds,  that  the  trophies  of  done 
and  brafs,  fince  fubftitutedto  thofe  of  wood,  refleft  no  honour 
upon  thofe  who  introduced  the  cuilom. 

1 1  am  pleafed  with  the  grief  of  Agefilaus’s  countenance,  af¬ 
ter  a  confxderable  viftory,  wherein  a  great  number  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Greeks,  were  left  upon  the  field,  and 
to  hear  him  utter  with  fighs  and  groans,  thefe  words,  fo  full 
of  moderation  and  humanity  :  “  Oh  unhappy  Greece,  to  de- 
“  prive  thyfelf  of  fo  many  brave  citizens,  and  to  dedroy  thofe 
“  who  had  been  fufficient  to  have  conquered  all  the  Barba- 
“rians!” 

The  fame  fpirit  of  moderation  and  humanity  prevailed  in  the 
public  fhews  of  the  Greeks.  Their  feitivals  had  nothing 
mournful  or  afflictive  in  them.  Every  thing  in  thofe  feails 
tended  to  delight,  friendfliip,  and  harmony :  and  in  that  con¬ 
fided  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  which  refulted  to  Greece 
from  the  folemnization  of  thefe  games.  _  The  republics,  fepa- 
rated  by  didance  of  country,  and  diverlity  of  intereds,  having 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  from  time  to  time,  in  the  fame 
place,  and  m  the  midft  of  rejoicing  and  feltivity,  allied  them- 
felves  more  ftri&ly  with  one  another,  apprized  each  other 
againd  the  Barbarians  and  the  common  enemies  of  their  liber¬ 
ty,  and  made  up  their  differences  by  the  mediation  of  fome  neu¬ 
tral  ftate  in  alliance  with  them.  The  fame  language,  manners, 
facrifices,  exercifes,  and  worlhip,  all  compiredto  uniie  the  fe- 
veral  little  dates  of  Greece  into  one  great  and  formidable  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  preferve  among  them  the  fame  difpontion,  the 
lame  principles,  the  fame  tzeal  for  their  liberty,  and  the  fame 
paffion  for  the  arts  and  fciences. 

OF  THE  PP.1ZES  OF  WIT,  AND  THE  SHOWS  AND  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIONS  OF  THE  THEATRE. 

I  have  referved  for  the  concluiionof  this  head  another  kind 
of  competition,  which  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  diength, 
activity,  and  addreis  of  the  body,  and  may  be  called  vvith  rea- 

*  "On  rs  jjMMi  ~k  tnfxsitt.  Til;  -zrgis  ■Z3a7.1t/.ivs 
wvtvs  uvu.7.(/.[/.'o(cauv  lcv/i  y.octyoffoiuv  iffttydavov  t~t  kcu 

|  Plut.in  Lacon.  Apophthegm,  p.  an. 
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fon  the  combat  of  the  mind  ;  wherein  the  orators,  hiftorians, 
and  poets  made  trial  of  their  capacities,  and  fubmitted  their 
productions  to  the  cenfure  and  judgment  of  the  public.  The 
emulation  in  this  fort  of  difpute  was  moft  lively  and  ardent,  as 
the  victory  in  queftion  might  juftly  be  deemed  to  be  infinitelv 
fuperior  to  all  the  others,  becaufe  it  affefts  the  man  more  near¬ 
ly,  is  founded  on  his  perfonal  and  internal  qualities,  and  decides 
the  merit  of  his  wit  and  capacity ;  which  are  advantages  we 
are  apt  to  afpire  at  with  the  utrnoft  vivacity  and  paffion,  and 
of  which  we  are  the  leaft  of  all  inclined  to  renounce  the  glory 
to  others. 

It  was  a  great  honour,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  moft  fenfible 
pleafure,  for  writers,  who  are  generally  fond  of  fame  and  ap- 
plaufe,  to  have  known  how  to  reconcile  the  voices  in  their  fa¬ 
vour  of  fo  numerous  and  feleft  an  aflembly  as  that  of  the 
Olympic  games,  in  which  were  prefent  all  the  fineft  geniuf- 
fes  of  Greece,  and  all  the  beft  judges  of  the  excellency  of 
a  work.  This  theatre  was  equally  open  to  hiftory,  eloquence, 
and  poetry. 

*  Herodotus  read  his  hiftory  in  the  Olympic  games  to  all 
Greece,  affembled  at  them,  and  was  heard  with  fuch  applaufe, 
that  the  name  of  the  nine  Muies  were  given  to  the  nine  books 
which  compole  his  work  ;  and  the  people  cried  out  wherever  he 
paffed,  “  That  is  he,  who  has  wrote  our  hifcorv,  and  cele- 
“  brated  our  glorious  fucceffes  againft  the  Barbarians  fo  ex- 
“  cellently.” 

All  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  games,  did  afterwards  make 
every  part  of  Greece  refound  with  the  name  and  glory  of  this 
illuftriotis  hiftorian. 

Lucian  who  writes  the  facl  I  have  repeated,  adds,  that,  after 
the  example  of  Herodotus,  many  of  the  fophifts  and  rhetori¬ 
cians  went  to  Olympia,  to  read  the  harangues  of  their  com- 
pofing  ;  finding  that  the  fnorteft  and  moft  certain  method  of 
acquiring  a  great  reputation  in  a  little  time. 

-f-  Plutarch  obferves,  that  Lyfias,  the  famous  Athenian  ora¬ 
tor,  cotemporary  with  Herodotus,  pronounced  a  fpeech  in  the 
Olympic  games,  wherein  he  congratidated  the  Greeks  upon 
their  reconciliation  with  each  other,  and  their  having  united 
to  reduce  the  power  of  Dionyfius  the  Tyrant,  as  upon  the 
greateft  aftion  they  had  ever  done.- 

if  We  may  judge  of  the  paffion  of  the  poets  to  fignalize  them- 
felves  in  thefe  folemn  games,  from  that  of  Dionyfius  himfelf. 

*  Lucian,  in  Herod,  p.  622.  f  Plut.  de  vit.  Orat.  p.  8  s 6. 
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That  prince,  who  had  the  foolilh  vanity  to  believe  himfelf  the 
moil  excellent  poet  of  his  time,  appointed  readers,  called  in 
the  Greek  f  Rhapfodjls ),  to  read  pieces  of  his  com- 

pofing  at  Olympia.  When  they  began  to  pronounce  the 
verfes  of  the  royal  poet,  the  ftrong  and  harmonious  voices  of 
the  readers  occauoned  a  profound  filence,  and  they  were  heard 
at  firft  with  the  greateft  attention,  which  continually  decreaf- 
ed  as  they  went  on,  and  turned  at  lad  into  downright  horfe- 
laughs  and  hooting;  fo  miferable  did  the  verfes  appear.  *  He 
comforted  himfelf  for  this  difgrace  by  a  viftory  he  gained  fome 
time  after  in  the  feaft  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  in  which  he 
caufed  a  tragedy  of  his  compcfition  to  be  reprefented. 

The  difputes  of  the  poets  in  the  Olympic  games  were  no¬ 
thing  in  coir;  pari  fen  with  the  ardour  and  emulation  expreffed 
by  them  at  Athens  ;  which  is  what  remains  to  be  faid  upon 
this  fubjeft,  and  therefore  I  {hall  conclude  with  it  ;  taking 
cccafton  to  give  my  readers,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fhort  view  of 
the  {hows  and  reprefentations  of  the  theatre  of  the  ancients. 
Thofe  who  would  be  more  fully  informed  in  this  fubjeft,  will 
find  it  treated  at  large  in  a  work  lately  made  public  by  the  re¬ 
verend  father  Brumoi,  the  Jefint;  a  work  which  abounds  with 
profound  knowledge  and  erudition,  and  with  reflections  entire¬ 
ly  new,  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  poems  of  which  it  treats. 
I  {hall  make  conhderable  ufe  of  that  piece,  and  often  without 
citinir  it  ;  which  is  not  uncommon  with  me. 


EXTRAORDINARY  PASSION  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  FOR 
THE  ENTERTAINMENTS  OF  THE  STAGE. 

EMULATION  OF  THE  POETS  IN  DISPUTING  THE  FRIZES  IN 
THOSE  REPRESENTATIONS. 

A  SHORT  IDEA  OF  DRAMATIC  POETRY. 

No  people  ever  expreffed  fo  much  ardour  and  paffion  for 
the  entertainments  of  the' theatre  as  the  Greeks,  and  especially 
the  Athenians.  The  reafon  of  this  is  obvious :  No  people 
ever  demonllrated  fuch  extent  of  genius,  nor  carried  fo  far 
the  love  of  eloquence  and  poefy,  tafte  for  the  fciences,  juft- 
refs  of  fentiment,  elegance  of  ear,  and  delicacy  in  all  the  re¬ 
finements  of  language,  f  A  poor  woman  who  fold  herbs  at 
Athens,  diftinguifhed  Theophraftus  to  be  a  ftranger,  by  a 

’*  Died-  1-  IS-  p.  384- 

+  Attica  anus  Tbeophraftum,  Jiominem  alioqui  differfifiimum,  anno- 
tata  unius  affeclatione  verbi, hofpitem  dixit.  Quint.  1.  viii.  c.  1. 
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finglc  word  which  he  made  ufe  of  in  exprefling^h imfelf.  The 
common  people  got  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  by  heart.  The 
genius  of  every  nation  expreffes  itfelf  in  the  people’s  manner 
of  palling  their  time,  and  in  their  pleafures.  The  great  em¬ 
ployment  and  delight  of  the  Athenians  were  to  amufe  them- 
felves  with  works  of  wit,  and  to  judge  of  the  dramatic  pieces, 
that  were  a  died  by  the  public  authority  feveral  times  a-year, 
efpecially  at  the  feafts  of  Bacchus,  when  the  tragic  and  comic 
poets  difputed  for  the  prize.  The  former  ufed  to  prefent 
four  of  their  pieces  at  a  time  ;  except  Sophocles,  who  did  not 
think  fit  to  continue  fo  laborious  an  exercife,  and  confined 
himfelf  to  one  performance,  when  he  difputed  the  prize. 

The  {late  appointed  judges,  to  determine  upon  the  merit  cf 
the  tragic  or  comic  pieces,  before  they  were  reprefented  in  the 
feftivals.  They  were  aCted  before  them  in  the  prefence  of  the 
people  ;  but  undoubtedly  with  no  great  preparation.  The 
judges  gave  their  fulfrages,  and  that  performance  which  had 
the  moll  voices  was  declared  victorious,  received  the  crown 
as  fuch,  and  was  received  with  all  poffible  pomp  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  republic.  This  did  not,  however,  exclude  fuch 
pieces  as  were  only  in  the  fecond  or  third  clafs.  The  belt 
had  not  always  the  preference  :  for  what  times  were  exempt¬ 
ed  from  party,  caprice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  ?  *  ./Elian  is 

very  angry  with  the  judges,  who,  in  one  of  thefe  difputes, 
gave  only  the  fecond  place  to  Euripides.  He  accufes  them  of 
judging  either  without  capacity,  or.  of  giving  their  voices  for 
hire.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  warmth  and  emulation,  which 
thefe  difputes  and  public  rewards  excited  among!!  the  poets, 
and  how  much  they  contributed  to  the  perfection  to  which 
Greece  carried  dramatic  performances. 

The  dramatic  poem  introduces  the  perfons  themfelves, 
fpeaking  and  aCting  upon  the  ftage  t  in  the  epic,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  only  the  poet  relates  the  different  adventures  of  his  cha¬ 
racters.  It  is  natural  to  be  delighted  with  fine  defcriptions  of 
events,  in  which  illultrious  perfons  and  whole  nations  are  in- 
terefted  ;  and  hence  the  epic  poem  had  its  origin.  But  we  are 
quite  differently  affected  with  hearing  tliofe  perfons  them¬ 
felves,  with  being  confidants  of  their  molt  fecret  fentiments, 
and  auditors  and  fpeCtators  of  theirTefolutions,  enterprifes,  and 
the  happy  or  unhappy  events  attending  them.  To  read,  and 
fee  an  aCtion,  are  quite  different  things  :  we  are  infinitely  more 
moved  with  what  is  acted  than  with  what  we  read.  The 

*  xEiir.n.  1.  ii,  c.  8. 
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fpeftatar,  agreeably  deceived  by  an  imitation  fo  nearly  ap*- 
proaching  life,  miftakes  the  picture  for  tire  original,  and  thinks 
the  oh j eft  real.  This  gave  birth  to  dramatic  poetry,  which 
includes  tragedy  and  comedy. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  fatyric  poem,  whichyderives  its 
name  from  the  fatyrs,  rural  gods,  who  were  the  chief  charac¬ 
ters  in  it ;  and  not  from  the  Jatire ,  a  kind  of  abufive  poetry, 
which  has  no  refemblance  to  this,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date. 
The  fatyric  poem  was  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy,  but  fome- 
thing  between  both,  participating  of  the  charafter  of  each. 
The  poets,  who  difputed  the  prize,  generally  added  one  of 
thefe  pieces  to  their  tragedies,  to  allay  the  grave  and  folemn 
or  the  one,  with  the  mirth  and  pleafantry  of  the  other.  There 
is  but  one  example  of  this  ancient  poem  come  down  to  us, 
which  is  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides. 

I  fhall  coniine  myfelf  upon  this  head  to  tragedy  and  come¬ 
dy  ;  which  had  both  their  origin  among  the  Greeks,  who 
looked  upon  them  as  fruits  of  their  own  growth,  of  which 
they  could  never  have  enough.  Athens  was  remarkable  for 
an  extraordinary  appetite  of  this  kind.  Thefe  two  poems, 
which  were  a  long  time  comprifed  under  the  general  name  of 
tragedy,  received  there  by  degrees  fuch  improvements,  as  at 
length  raifed  them  to  their  lafh  perfection. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  TRAGEDY. 


POETS  WHO  EXCELLED  IN  IT  AT  ATHENS;  IESCHYLUS,  SOPHOCLES, 
AND  EURIPIDES. 

There  had  been  many  tragic  and  comic  poets  before  Thef- 
pis  ;  but  as  they  had  altered  nothing  in  the  original  rude  form 
of  this  poem,  and  Thefpis  was  the  hr  ft  that  made  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  it,  he  was  generally  efteemed  its  inventor.  Before 
him,  tragedy  was  no  more  than  a  jumble  of  buffoon  tales  in 
the  comic  ftyle,  intermixed  with  the  finging  of  a  chorus  in 
praife  of  Bacchus  ;  for  it  is  to  the  feafts  of  that  god,  celebrat, 
ed  at  the  time  of  the  vintage,  that  tragedy  owes  its  birth. 

Thefpis  made  fevers!  alterations  in  it, which  TIorace  defcribes 
after  Ariftotle,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry.  The  *  firit  was  to  carry 
his  aftors  about  in  a  cart,  whereas  before  they  ufed  to  fmg  in 
the  ftreets,  wherever  chance  led  them.  Another  was  to  ha\;e 
their  faces  fmeared  over  with  wine-lees,  inftead  of  afting  with¬ 
out  difguife  as  at  ftrit.  He  alfo  introduced  a  charafter  among 


*  ignotum  tragics  genus  inveniiTe  Camens 
■  .Dicitur,  et  plauftris  vexiffe  pcemata  Thefpis, 
■Qu:  caiiercnt.agerer.tque,  ptruniti  fscibirs  ora. 
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the  chorus,  who,  to  give  the  adtors  time  to  reft  themfelves  and 
to  take  breath,  repeated  the  adventures  of  foiue  illuftrious 
perfon  ;  which  recital,  at  length,  gave  place  to  the  fubje&s  of 
tragedy. 

*  f  hefpis  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon.  That  wife  lcgiflator, 
upon  feeing  his  pieces  performed,  exprefied  his  diflike,  by  ftrik- 
ing  his  ftaft  againft  the  ground;  apprehending,  that  thefe  poeti¬ 
cal  fictions,  and  idle  ftories,  from  mere  theatrical  reprefenta- 
tions,  would  foon  become  matters  of  importance,  and  have  too 
great  a  fliare  in  all  public  and  private  affairs. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  invent,  as  to  improve  the  inventions  of 
others.  The  alterations  Thefpis  made  in  tragedy,  gave  room 
for  iEfchylus  to  make  new  and  more  eonfiderable  of  his  own. 
He  was  born  at  Athens,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  fixtieth  Olym¬ 
piad!  •  hie  took  upon  him  the  profeffion  of  arms,  at  a  time 
when  the  Athenians  reckoned  almoft  as  many  heroes  as  citi¬ 
zens.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Pla- 
tcea,  where  he  did  his  duty.  But  lus  diipoiition  called  hint 
eifewhere,  ana  put  him  upon  entering  into  another  courfe  J, 
where  no  lefs  glory  was  to  be  acquired  ;  and  where  he  was  foon 
without  any  competitors.  As  afuperior  genius,  he  took  upon 
him  to  reform,  or  rather  to  create  tragedy  anew  ;  of  which 
he  has,  in  confequence,  been  always  acknowledged  the  inven¬ 
tor  and  father.  Father  Brumoi,  in  a  difiertaticn  which 
abounds  with  wit  and  goodfenfe,  explains  the  manner  in  which 
.ZEfchylus  conceived  the  true  idea  of  tragedy  from  Homer’s 
epic  poems.  That  poet  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  that  his  works 
were  only  copies  in  relievo  of  Homer’s  draughts  in  the  Iliad 
and  Ody  fifty. 

Tragedy  therefore  took  a  new  form  under  him.  He  gave 
mafks$  to  his  aftors,  adorned  them  with  robes  and  trains,  and 
•made  them  wear  buikins.  Inftead  of  a  cart,  he  erected  a  thea¬ 
tre  of  a  moderate  extent,  and  entirely  changed  their  ftyle  ; 
which  from  being  merry  and  burlefque,  as  at  firft,  became  ma- 
jeftic  and  ierious.. 

But  that  was  only  the  external  part  or  body  of  tragedy.  Its 
foul,  which  was  the  moil  important  and  effential  addition  of 
-ZEfchylus,  conufted  in  the  vivacity  and  fpirit  of  the  action,  fuf- 
tained  by  the  dialogue  of  the  perions  of  the  drama  introduced 

*  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95.  A.M.  3440.  Ant.  J.C.  564. 

t  A.M.  3464.  Ant.  J.C.  540.  J  A.M.  3514.  Ant.  J.C.  490. 

§  Toil  hunc  perfons  pallsque  repertor  honeftas 

-ASicnylus  et  modicis.inftra.vifc  pulpita  tignis, 

magnumaue  loqui,  nitique  cothurno.  Hoa.  de  Art.  Po  t. 
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by  him  ;  in  the  artful  working  up  of  the  greater  paffions,  efpe- 
dally  of  terror  and  pity,  that,  by  alternately  affliding  and  agi¬ 
tating  the  foul  with  mournful  or  terrible  objeds,  produce  a 
grateful  pleafure  and  delight  from  that  very  trouble  and  emo¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  choice  of  a  fubjed  great,  noble,  affeding,  and  con¬ 
tained  within  the  due  bounds  of  time,  place,  and  adion :  in  fine, 
it  is  the  conduct  and  difpoiition  of  the  whole  piece,  which,  by 
the  order  and  harmony  of  its  parts,  and  the  happy  connexion- 
of  its  incidents  and  intrigues,  holds  the  mind  of  the  fpedator 
in  fufpenfe  till  the  cataftrophe,  and  then  reftores  him  his  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  difmifTes  him  with  fatisfadion. 

The  chorus  had  been  eftablifhed  before  uEfchylus,  as  it  com- 
pofed  alone,  or  next  to  alone,  what  was  then  called  tragedy. 
He  did  not  therefore  exclude  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
lit  to  incorporate  it,  to  fing  as  chorus  between  the  ads.  Thus 
it  fupplied  the  interval  of  refting,  and  was  a  kind  of  perfon  of 
the  drama,  employed*  either  in  giving  ufeful  counfels  and  fa- 
lutary  inftrudions,  in  efpoufing  the  party  of  innocence  and  vir¬ 
tue,  in  being  the  depofitory  of  fecrets,  and  the  avenger  of  vio¬ 
lated  religion,  or  to  fuftain  all  thofe  charaders  at  the  fame  time, 
according  to  Horace.  The  coryphaeus,  or  principal  perfon  of 
the  chorus,  fpoke  for  the  reft. 

In  one  of  iEfchylus’s  pieces,  called  the  Eumenides,  the  poet 
reprefents  Oreftes  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftage,  furrounded  by 
the  furies,  laid  afleep  by  Apollo.  Their  figure  mull  have  been 
extremely  horrible,  as  it  is  related,  that  upon  their  waking  and 
appearing  tumultuoufly  on  the  theatre,  where  they  were  to  ad 
as  a  chorus,  fome  women  mifcarried  with  the  furprife,  and  fe- 
veral  children  died  of  the  fright.  The  chorus  at  that  time 
confifted  of  fifty  adors.  After  this  accident  it  was  reduced  to 
fifteen  by  an  exprefs  law,  and  at  length  to  twelve. 

I  have  cbferved,  that  one  of  the  alterations  made  by  fEf- 
chylus  in  tragedy,  was  the  mafk  worn  by  his  adors.  Thefe 
dramatic  mafks  had  no  refemblance  to  ours,  which  only  cover 
the  face,  but  were  a  kind  of  cafe  for  the  whole  head,  and  which, 

*  Actoris  partes  chorus,  cfficiumque  virile 
Defendat  :  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  a-tus, 

Quod  non  propofito  cor.ducat  et  hsreat  apte, 

Ilie  bonis  faveatque  et  confilietur  amice  : 

Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  pacare  tumentes  : 
llle  dapes  laudet,  menfie  brevis  :  Illc  falubrem 
Juftitiam,  legefque,  etapertis  otia  pcrtis. 

Ille  tegat  comniiffu,  Deol’que  precetur  et  oret, 

Ut  redeat  miferisfabeat  Foituna  fuptrbis. 

Hos..  de  Art.  Poet. 
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befides  the  features,  reprefented  the  beard,  the  hair,  the  ears, 
and  even  the  ornaments  uied  by  women  in  their  head-dreffes. 
Thefe  maflcs  varied  according  to  the  different  pieces  that  were 
adted.  They  are  treated  at  large  in  a  differtation  of  Mr.  Boin- 
din’s,  infertcd  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres*. 

I  could  never  comprehend,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere-f-  in 
fpeaking  of  pronunciation,  how  mafks  came  to  continue  fo 
long  upon  the  flage  of  the  ancients  ;  for  certainly  they  could 
not  be  ufed,  without  confiderably  flattening  the  fpirit  of  the 
adtion,  which  is  principally  exprefled  in  the  countenance,  the 
feat  and  mirror  of  what  paffes  in  the  foul.  Does  it  not  often 
happen,  that  the  blood,  according  to  its  being  put  in  motion  by 
different  paffions,  fometimes  covers  the  face  with  a  fudden  and 
model!  blufli,  fometimes  outflames  it  with  the  heats  of  rage 
and  fury,  fometimes  retires,  leaving  it  pale  with  fear,  and  at 
ethers,  diffufes  a  calm  and  amiable  ferenity  over  it  ?  All  thefe 
affedtions  are  ftrongly  imaged  and  diftinguifhed  in  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  face.  The  mafic  deprives  the  features  of  this 
energy  of  language,  and  of  that  life  and  foul  by  which  it  is  the 
faithful  interpreter  of  all  the  fentiments  of  the  heart.  I  do 
not  wonder,  therefore,  at  Cicero’s  remark  upon  the  adtion  of 
Rofciusj.  “  Our  anceftors,”  fays  he,  “  were  better  judges 
“  than  we  are.  They  could  not  wholly  approve  even  Ro- 
“  feius  himfelf,  whilfthe  performed  in  a  mafic.” 

iEfchylus  was  in  the  foie  poffeffiou  of  the  glory  of  the  ftage, 
with  almoft  every  voice  in  his  favour,  when  a  young  rival  made 
his  appearance  to  difpute  the  palm  with  him.  This  was  Sopho¬ 
cles.  He  was  born  at  Colanos,  a  town  in  Attica,  in  the  fe- 
cond  year  of  the  feventy-firf!  Olympiad.  His  father  was  a 
blackfmith,  or  one  who  kept  people  of  that  trade  to  work  for 
him.  His  firfl  effay  was  a  malter-piece.  When,  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  of  Cymon’s  having  found  the  bones  of  Thefeus,  and 
their  being  brought  to  Athens,  a  difpute  between  the  tragic 
poets  was  appointed,  Sophocles  entered  the  lilts  with  iEfchy¬ 
lus,  and  carried  the  prize  again!!:  him.  The  ancient  vidtor, 
laden  till  then  with  the  wreaths  he  had  acquired,  believed  them 
all  loft  by  failing  of  the  la!!,  and  withdrew  in  difgui!  into 
Sicily  to  king  Hiero,  the  protestor  and  patron  of  all  the  learn¬ 
ed  in  difgrace  at  Athens.  He  died  there  foon  after  in  a  very 
Angular  manner,  if  we  may  believe  Suidas.  As  he  lay  afleep. 
in  the  fields,  with  his  head  bare,  an  eagle,  taking  his  bald 

*  Vol.  IV.  f  Manner  of  teaching.  Sic.  Vol.  IV. 

f  Quo  melius  noftri  illi  fenes,  qui  perfenatum,  ne  Rofeium,  quidem, 
magnopere  laudabant.  Lib.  iii.de  Orat.  n.  zzi. 
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crown  for  a  ftone,  let  a  tortoife  fall  upon  it,  which  killed  him. 
Of  ninety,  or  at  leaft  feventy  tragedies,  compofed  by  him,  on¬ 
ly  feven  are  now  extant. 

Nor  have  thofe  of  Sophocles  efcaped  the  injury  of  time  bet¬ 
ter,  though  one  hundred  and-feventeen  in  number,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  one  hundred  and  thirty.  He  retained,  to  extreme 
old  age,  all  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  genius,  as  appears  from 
a  circumftance  in  his  hiftory.  His  children,  unworthy  of  fo 
great  a  father,  upon  pretence  that  he  had  loft  his  fenfes,  fum- 
moned  him  before  the  judges,  in  order  to  obtain  a  decree,  that 
his  eftate  might  be  taken  from  him  and  put  into  their  hands. 
He  made  no  other  defence,  than  to  read  a  tragedy  he  was  at 
that  time  compofmg,  called  CEdipus  at  Colonos,  with  which 
the  judges  were  fo  charmed,  that  he  carried  his  caufe  unani- 
moufly  ;  and  his  children,  detefted  by  the  whole  aflembly,  got 
nothing  by  their  fait,  but  the  lhame  and  infamy  of  fo  flagrant 
an  ingratitude.  He  was  twenty  times  crowned  vidtor.  Some 
fay  he  expired  in  repeating  his  Antigone,  for  want  of  power 
to  recover  his  breath,  after  a  violent  endeavour  to  pronounce  a 
long  period  to  the  end.  Others,  that  he  died  of  joy  upon  his 
being  declared  vidtor,  contrary  to  his  expedition.  The  figure 
of  an  hive  was  placed  upon  his  tomb,  to  perpetuate  the  name 
of  Bee,  which  had  been  given  him,  from  the  fweetnefs  of  his 
verfes  :  whence  it  is  probable,  the  notion  was  derived,  of  the 
bees  having  fettled  upon  his  lips,  when  in  his  cradle.  He  died 
in  his  ninetieth  year*,  the  fourth  of  the  ninety-third  Olympiad, 
after  having  furvived  Euripides  fix  years,  who  was  not  fo  old 
as  himfelf. 

The  latter  was  born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  feventy-flfth 
Olympiad-)-,  at  Salamin,  whither  his  father  Menefarchus  and 
mother  Clito  had  retired  when  Xerxes  was  preparing  for  his 
great  expedition  againft  Greece.  Ele  applied  himfeif  at  firft 
to  philofophy,  and,  among  others,  had  the  celebrated  Anaxa¬ 
goras  for  his  mafter.  But  the  danger  incurred  by  that  great 
man,  who  was  very  near  being  made  the  vidtim  ot  his  philofo- 
phical  tenets,  inclined  him  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry.  He  dif- 
covered  in  himfelf  a  genius  for  the  drama  unknown  to  him  at 
firft  ;  and  employed  it  with  fuch  fuccefs  that  he  entered  the 
lifts  with  the  greateft  mailers,  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking. 
J  His  works  fufficiently  denote  his  profound  application  to 
phi'lofophy.  They  abound  with  excellent  maxims  of  morali- 

*  A.  M.  3599.  Ant.  J.  C.  405.  f  A.  M.  3524-  Ant.  J.  C.  480. 

f  Sententiis  denfus,  et  in  iis  quae  a  fapientibus  iunt  pene  ipfis  ell  par. 
Quintil.  1.  x.  c.  1, 
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ty ;  and  it  is  in  that  view  Socrates  in  his  time,  and  *  Cicero 
long  after  him,  fet  fo  high  a  value  upon  Euripides. 

One  cannot  fufftciently  admire  the  extreme  delicacy  expref- 
fed  by  the  Athenian  audience  on  certain  occafions,  and  their 
folicitude  to  preferve  the  reverence  due  to  morality,  virtue,  de¬ 
cency,  and  juftice.  It  is  furprifing  to  oblerve  the  warmth 
with  which  they  unanimoudy  reproved  whatever  feemed  in- 
confiftent  with  them,  and  called  the  poet  to  an  account  for  it, 
notwithftanding  his  having  the  bell  founded  excufe,  in  giving 
fuch  fentiments  only  to  perfons  notorioufly  vicious,  and  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  moft  unjuft  paffions. 

Euripides  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Bellerophon  a  pompous 
panegyric  upon  riches,  which  concluded  with  this  thought, 
“  Riches  are  the  fupreme  good  of  the  human  race,  and  with 
“  reafon  excite  the  admiration  of  gods  and  men.”  The  whole 
theatre  cried  out  againft  thefe  exprefiions,  and  he  would  have 
been  banifhed  direftly,  if  he  had  not  defired  the  fentence  to  be 
refpited  till  the  conclufion  of  the  piece,  in  which  the  advocate 
for  riches  perilhed  miferable* 

He  was  in  danger  of  incurring  no  common  inconveniences 
from  an  anfwer  he  makes  Hippolitus  give  his  mother,  upon 
her  reprefenting  to  him,  that  he  had  engaged  himfelf  under 
an  inviolable  oath  to  keep  her  fecret.  “  My  tongue,  it  is  true, 
“  pronounced  that  oath,”  replied  he,  “  but  my  heart  gave  no 
“  confent  to  it.”  This  frivolous  diftindtion  appeared  to  the 
whole  people,  as  an  exprefs  contempt  of  the  religion  and  fanc- 
tity  of  an  oath,  that  tended  to  banilh  all  fincerity  and  faith 
from  fociety,  and  the  commerce  of  life. 

Another  maxim  y  advanced  by  Eteocles  in  the  tragedy  call¬ 
ed  the  Phoenicians,  and  which  Ctefar  had  always  in  his  mouth, 
is  no  lefs  pernicious.  “  If  juftice  may  be  violated  at  all,  it  is 
“  when  a  throne  is  in  queftion  ;  in  other  refpefts,  let  it  be 
“  duly  revered.”  It  is  highly  criminal  in  Eteocles,  or  rather 
in  Euripides,  fays  Cicero,  to  make  an  exception  in  that  very 
point,  wherein  fuch  violation  is  the  higheft  crime  that  can  be 
committed.  Eteocles  is  a  tyrant,  and  fpeaks  like  a  tyrant, 
who  vindicates  his  unjuft  conduct  by  a  falfe  maxim  ;  and  it  is 

*  Cui  (Euripidi)  quantum  credas  nefcio  ;  ego  certe  fingulos  ejus  verfus 
fingula  teftimonia  puto.  Epift.  viii  1.  14.  ad  FamiL 

f  Ipfe  autem  foctr  (Cadar)  in  ore  temper  Grxcos  verfus  Euripides,  de 
Phoeniins  habebat,  quos  dicam  ut  potero,  incondite  fortafle,fed  tamen  ut 
res  pofiit  intelligi.  Nam,fi  violandum  eft  jus,  rcgnandi  gratia  violandum 
eft  ;  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas.  Capitalis  Eteocles,  vel  potius  Euripides, 
qui  id  unum  quod  omnium  fceleratiilunum  fuerat  exceperit.  Offic.  1.  iii. 
n.  82. 
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not  ftrange,  chat  Crefar,  who  was  a  tyrant  by  nature,  and 
equally  unjuft,  fhould  apply  the  fentiments  of  a  prince,  whom 
he  fo  much  refembled.  But  what  is  remarkable  in  Cicero, 
is  his  falling  upon  the  poet  himfelf,  and  imputing  to  him  as  a 
crime,  the  having  advanced  fo  pernicious  a  principle  upon  the 
ftage. 

#Lycurgus,  the  orator,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  re-animate  the  fpirit  of  the  tragic 
poets,  caufed  three  {latues  of  brafs  to  be  eie&ed  in  the  name 
of  the  people  to  kEfehylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and 
having  ordered  their  works  to  be  tranfcrib'ed,  he  appointed 
them  to  be  carefully  preferved  among  the  public  archives, 
from  whence  they  were  taken  from  time  to  time  to  be  read  ; 
the  players  not  being  permitted  to  reprefent  them  on  the 
ftage. 

The  reader  expe&s  no  doubt,  after  what  has  been  faid  upon 
the  three  poets,  who  invented,  improved,  and  carried  tragedy 
to  its  perfection,  that  I  fhould  obferve  upon  the  particular  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  their  ilyle  and  character.  For  that  I  rnuft  refer 
to  father  Brumoi,  who  will  do  it  much  better  than  it  is  in  my 
power.  After  having  laid  down,  as  an  undoubted  principle, 
that  the  epic  poem,  that  is  to  fay,  Homer,  pointed  out  the  way 
for  the  tragic  poets,  and  having  demonilrated,  by  reflections 
drawn  from  human  nature,  upon  what  principles,  and  by  what 
degrees,  this  happy  imitation  was  conducted  to  its  end,  he  goes 
on  to  deferibe  the  three  poets,  upon  whom  he  treats'  in  the 
moll  lively  and  filming  colours. 

Tragedy  took  at  firfl  from  iEfchylus,  its  *  ventor,  a  much 
more  lofty  ityle  than  the  Iliad  :  that  is,  the  magnum  loqui  men¬ 
tioned  by  Horace.  Perhaps  fEfchylus,  who  was  its  author, 
was  too  pompous,  and  carried  the  tragic  ityle  too  high.  It 
is  not  Horner's  trumpet,  but  fomething  more.  His  founding, 
fwelling,  gigantic  diCtion,  refembles  rather  the  beating  ot 
drums  and  the  fhouts  of  battle,  than  the  nobler  harmony  and 
filver  found  of  the  trumpet.  The  elevation  and  grandeur  of 
his  genius  would  not  admit  him  to  fpeak  the  language  of  other 
men,  fo  that  his  mufe  feemed  rather  to  walk  in  ftilts,  than  in 
the  bufkins  of  his  own  invention. 

Sophocles  underftood  much  better  the  true  excellence  of 
the  dramatic  ftyle  :  he  therefore  copies  Homer  more  clofely, 
and  blends. in  his  diclion  that  honeyed  fweetnefs,  from  whence 
he  was  denominated  the  Bes,  with  a  gravity  that  gives  his  tra- 

*  Pint,  in  vit.  x.  orct.  p.  841. 
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gedy  the  modeft  air  of  a  matron,  compelled  to  appear  in  pub¬ 
lic  with  dignity,  as  Horace  exprefies  it. 

The  ftvle  of  Euripides,  though  noble,  is  lefs  removed  from 
the  familiar ;  and  he  feems  to  have  affefted  rather  the  pathe¬ 
tic  and  the  elegant,  than  the  nervous  and  the  lofty. 

As  Corneille,  fays  Mr.  Brumoi  in  another  place,  after  hav¬ 
ing  opened  to  himfelf  a  path  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  feems  like  an  eagle  towering  in  the  clouds,  from  the 
fublimity,  force,  unbroken  progrefs,  and  rapidity  of  his  flight  % 
and  as  Racine,  in  copying  the  ancients  in  a  manner  entirely 
his  own,  imitates  the  fwan,  that  fometimes  floats  upon  the  air, 
fometimes  rifes,  then  falls  again  with  an  excellence  of  motion 
and  a  grace  peculiar  to  herfelf ;  fo  .ZEfchylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  have  each  of  them  a  particular  tour  and  method. 
The  firft,  as  the  inventor  and  father  of  tragedy,  is  like  a  torrent 
rolling  impetuoufly  over  rocks,  forefts,  and  precipices ;  the  fe- 
£ond  refembles  a  *  canal,  which  flows  gently  through  delicious 
gardens  ;  and  the  third  a  river,  that  does  not  follow  its  courfe 
in  a  continued  line,  but  loves  to  turn  and  wind  his  fiver  wave 
through  flowery  meads  and  rural  fcenes. 

Mr.  Brumoi  gives  this  character  of  the  three  poets,  to  whom 
the  Athenian  ftage  was  indebted  for-  its  perfection  in  tragedy. 
-j-vEfchylus  drew  it  out  of  its  original  chaos  and  confufion, 
and  made  it  appear  in  fome  degree  of  luftre  ;  but  it  ftill  re¬ 
tained  the  rude  unflnifhed  air  of  things  in  their  beginning, 
which  are  generally  defedtive  in  point  of  art  and  method.  So¬ 
phocles  and  Euripides  added  infinitely  to  the  dignity  of  trage¬ 
dy.  The  ftyle  of  the  firft,  as  has  been  obferved,  is  more  no¬ 
ble  and  majeftic;  of  the  latter,  more  tender  and  pathetic;  each 
perfect  in  their  way.  In  this  diverfity  of  character  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  refolve  which  is  moft  excellent.  The  learned  have  al¬ 
ways  been  divided  upon  this  head;  as  we  are  at  this  day,  in 
regard  to  the  two  poets  of  our  own  nation,  whole  tragedies 
have  made  our  ftage  illuftrious,  and  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Athens. 

*  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  Idea  of  a  canal ,  that  ft  "WS  gently  through 
delicious  gardens,  may  properly  imply  the  character  of  Sophocles,  which  is 
peculiarly  diftinguiihed  by  noblenefs,  grandeur,  and  elevation.  That  of 
an  impetuous  and  rapid  ftream,  whofe  waves,  from  the  violence  of  their 
motion,  are  loud,  and  to  be  heard  afar  off,  feems  to  me  to  be  3  more  fui- 
table  image  of  that  poet. 

t  Tragcedias  primus  in  kicem  yEfchylus  protulit :  fublimis,  et  gravis, 
et  grandiloquus  laspe  ufque  ad  vitium  ;  fed  rudis  in  plerifque  et  incompo- 
Jitus.  Quintil.Lx.  c.  1, 
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I  have  obferved,  that  the  tender  and  pathetic  diftinguifhes 
the  competitions  of  Euripides,  of  which  Alexander  of  Phene, 
the  moft  cruel  of  tyrants,  was  a  proof.  That  barbarous  man, 
upon  feeing  the  Troades  of  Euiipides  aCted,  found  himfelf  fo 
moved  with  it,  that  he  quitted  the  theatre  before  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  play  ;  profeffing,  that  he  was  afhamed  to  be  feen 
in  tears  for  the  diftrefs  of  Hercules  and  Andromache,  who  had 
never  (hewn  the  leaft  compaffion  for  his  own  citizens,  of  whom 
he  had  butchered  fuch  numbers. 

When  I  fpeak  of  the  tender  and  pathetic,  I  would  not  be  un« 
derftood  to  mean  a  paffion  that  foftens  the  heart  into  effemi¬ 
nacy,  and  which,  to  our  reproach,  is  almoft  only  received  upon 
our  ftage,  though  rejected  by  the  ancients,  and  condemned  by 
the  nations  around  us  of  greateft  reputation  for  their  genius, 
and  talle  of  the  fciences  and  polite  learning.  The  two  great 
principles  for  moving  the  pafiions  among  the  ancients,  were 
terror  and  pity*.  And  indeed,  as  we  naturally  determine  every 
thing  from  its  relation  to  ourfelves,  or  our  particular  intereft, 
when  we  fee  perfons  of  exalted  rank  or  virtue  finking  under 
great  evils,  the  fear  of  the  like  misfortunes,  with  which  we 
know  that  human  life  is  on  all  fides  invefted,  feizes  upon  us, 
and  from  a  fecret  impulfe  of  felf-love,  we  find  ourfelves  fenfibly 
affeCted  with  the  diftrefles  of  others :  befides  which,  the  (har¬ 
ing  a  common  f  nature  with  the  reft  of  our  fpecies,  makes  us 
fenfible  to  whatever  befals  them.  Upon  a  clofe  and  attentive 
inquiry  into  thofe  two  paffions,  they  will  be  found  the  moft 
important,  aCtive,  extenfive,  and  general  affeCtions  of  the  foul ; 
including  all  orders  of  men,  great  and  fmall,  rich  and  poor,  of 
whatever  age  or  condition.  Hence  the  ancients,  accuftomed 
to  confult  nature,  and  to  take  her  for  their  guide  in  all  things, 
conceived  terror  and  compaffion  to  be  the  foul  of  tragedy ; 
and  for  that  reafon,  that  thofe  affeCtions  ought  to  prevail  in 
it.  The  paffion  of  love  was  in  no  eftimation  among  them, 
and  had  feldom  any  fhare  in  their  dramatic  pieces  ;  though 
with  us  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  they  cannot  be  fupported 
without  it. 

It  is  worth  our  trouble  to  examine  briefly  in  what  manner 
this  paffion,  which  has  always  been  deemed  a  weaknefs  and  a 
blemifh  in  the  greateft  characters,  got  fuch  footing  upon  our 
ftage.  Corneille,  who  was  the  firlt  who  brought  the  French 
tragedy  to  any  perfection,  and  whom  all  the  reft  have  followed, 
found  the  whole  nation  enamoured  to  madnefs  of  romances, 

*  x.a.)  sXs<2^. 

f  Homo  fum  :  humani  r.ihil  a  nje  ajienumputo.  .  Ter. 
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and  little  difpofed  to  admire  any  thing  not  refembling  therm 
From  the  dellre  of  pleafing  his  audience,  who  were  at  the  fame 
time  his  judges,  he  endeavoured  to  move  them  in  the  manner 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  be  affedfed  ;  and,  by  introducing 
love  in  his  fcenes,  to  bring  them  the  nearer  to  the  predominant 
talle  of  the  age  for  romance.  From  the  fame  fource  arofe  that 
multiplicity  of  incidents,  epifodes,  and  adventures,  with  which 
our  tragic  pieces  are  crowded  and  obfcured ;  fo  contrary  to 
probability,  which  will  not  admit  fuch  a  number  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  furprifing  events  in  the  (hort  fpace  of  four-and-twenty 
hours  ;  fo  contrary  to  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  tragedy  ;  and 
fo  adapted  to  conceal,  in  the  affemblage  of  fo  many  different 
objedfs,  the  fterility  of  the  genius  of  a  poet,  more  intent  upon 
the  marvellous,  than  upon  the  probable  and  natural. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  preferred  the  iambic  to 
the  heroic  verfe  in  their  tragedies ;  not  only  as  at  the  firft  it 
has  a  kind  of  dignity  better  adapted  to  the  ftage,  but  whilft  it 
approaches  nearer  to  profe,  retains  fufficiently  the  air  of  poetry 
to  pleafe  the  ear ;  and  yet  has  too  little  of  it  to  put  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  mind  of  the  poet,  who  ought  not  to  appear  at  all  in  re- 
prefentations,  where  other  perfons  are  fuppofed  to  fpeak  and 
adf.  Monfieur  Dacier  makes  a  veiy  juft  refleftion  in  this  re» 
fpedt.  He  fays,  that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  our  tragedy  to 
have  almoft  no  other  verfe  than  what  it  has  in  common  with 
epic  poetry,  elegy,  paftoral,  fatyr,  and  comedy ;  whereas  the 
learned  languages  have  a  great  variety  of  verftfication. 

This  inconvenience  is  highly  obvious  in  our  tragedy;  which 
cannot  avoid  being  removed  by  it  from  the  natural  and  proba¬ 
ble,  as  it  obliges  heroes,  princes,  kings,  and  queens,  to  exprefs 
themfelves  in  a  pompous  ftrain  in  their  familiar  converfation, 
which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  in  real  life.  The 
giving  utterance  to  the  moft  impetuous  paffions  in  an  uniform 
cadence,  and  by  hemiftics  and  rhymes,  would  undoubtedly  be 
tedious  and  offenfive  to  the  ear,  if  the  charms  of  poetry,  the 
elegance  of  expreffion,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  fentiments,  and 
perhaps,  more  than  all  of  them,  the  refiftlefs  force  of  cultom, 
had  not  in  a  manner  fubjedted  our  reafon,  and  illuded  our  judg¬ 
ment. 

It  was  not  chance,  therefore,  which  fuggefted  to  the  Greeks 
the  ufe  of  iambics  in  their  tragedy.  Nature  itfelf  feems  to 
have  didfated  that  kind  of  verfe  to  them.  Inftrudled  by  the 
fame  unerring  guide,  they  made  choice  of  a  different  verftfica- 
tion  for  the  chorus,  more  capable  of  affedting,  and  of  being 
fung  ;  becaufe  it  was  neceffary  for  the  poetry  to  fhine  out  in 
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all  its  Iuftre,  'whilft  the  free  converfation  between  the  real  adtors 
was  fufpended.  The  chorus  was  an  embellifnment  of  the  re- 
prefentation,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  audience,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quired  more  exalted  poetry  and  numbers  to  fupport  it,  when 
united  with  midic  and  dancing. 

OF  THE  ANCIENT,  MIDDLE,  AND  NEW  COMEDY. 

Whilft  tragedy  arofe  in  this  manner  at  Athens,  comedy,  the 
fecond  fpecies  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  which,  till  then,  had 
been  much  negledled,  began  to  be  cultivated  with  more  atten¬ 
tion.  Nature  was  the  common  parent  of  both.  We  are  fen- 
fibly  affedled  with  the  dangers,  diftreffes,  misfortunes,  and,  in 
a  word,  with  whatever  relates  to  the  lives  and  conduft  of  il- 
luftrious  perfons  ;  and  this  gave  birth  to  tragedy.  And  we 
are  as  curious  to  know  the  adventures,  ccndudb,  and  defects  of 
our  equals  ;  which  fupply  us  with  occafions  of  laughing,  and 
being  merry  at  the  expence  of  others.  Hence  comedy  derives' 
atfelf ;  which  is  properly  an  image  of  private  life.  Its  defign 
is  to  expofe  defeats  and  vices  upon  the  ftage,  and,  by  affixing 
ridicule  to  them,  to  make  them  contemptible  ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  to  inftruft  by  diverting.  Ridicule,  therefore,  or,  to 
exprefs  the  fame  word  by  another,  Pleafantry,  ought  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  comedy. 

This  poem  toolc  at  different  times  three  different  forms  at 
Athens,  as  well  from  the  genius  of  the  poets,  as  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  government ;  which  occaiioned  various  altera¬ 
tions  in  it. 

The  ancient  comedy,  fo  called  by  Horace*,  and  which  he 
dates  after  the  time  of  JEfchylus,  retained  fomething  of  its 
original  rudenefs,  and  the  liberty  it  had  been  ufed  to  take  of 
buffooning  and  reviling  the  fpedfators  from  the  cart  of  Thef- 
pis.  Though  it  was  become  regular  in  its  plan,  and  worthy 
of  a  great  theatre,  it  had  not  learned  to  be  more  referved.  It 
reprefented  real  tranfaftions,  with  the  names,  habits,  geftures, 
and  likenefs  in  maflcs,  of  whomfoever  it  thought  fit  to  facrifice 
to  the  public  diverfion.  In  a  ftate  where  it  was  held  good 
policy  to  unmade  whatever  carried  the  air  of  ambition,  Angu¬ 
larity,  or  knavery,  comedy  affumed  the  privilege  to  harangue, 
reform,  and  advife  the  people  upon  the  moft  important  occa¬ 
fions  and  interefts.  Nothing  was  fpared  in  a  city  of  fo  much 
liberty,  or  rather  licence,  as  Athens  was  at  that  time.  Gene- 

*  Succe/Tit  vetus  his  Comcedia  non  fine  multa 

JLaude.  Hor.  in  Art.  Poet. 
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rals,  magiftrates,  government,  the  very  gods,  were  abandoned 
to  the  poet’s  fatyrical  vein  ;  and  all  was  well  received,  pro¬ 
vided  the  comedy  was  diverting,  and  the  Attic  fait  not  want¬ 
ing- 

*In  one  of  thefe  comedies,  not  only  the  prieft  of  Jupiter 
determines  to  quit  his  fervice,  becaufe  more  facrifices  are  not 
offered  to  the  god,  but  Mercury  himfelf  comes  in  a  ftarving 
condition,  to  feek  his  fortune  amongfl  mankind,  and  offers 
to  ferve  as  a  porter,  futler,  bailiff,  guide,  door-keeper;  in  fhort, 
in  any  capacity,  rather  than  to  return  to  heaven.  In  anotherf , 
the  fame  gods  in  extreme  want  and  necefiity,  from  the  birds 
having  built  a  city  in  the  air,  whereby  their  provifions  are  cut 
off,  and  the  fmoke  of  incenfe  and  facrifices  prevented  from 
afcending  to  heaven,  depute  three  ambaffadors  in  the  name  of 
Jupiter  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  accommodation  with  the  birds, 
upon  fuch  conditions  as  they  ftiall  approve.  The  chamber  of 
audience,  where  the  three  famiihed  gods  are  received,  is  a 
kitchen  well-ftored  with  excellent  game  of  all  forts.  Here 
Hercules,  deeply  fmitten  with  the  fmell  of  roaft-meat,  which 
he  apprehends  to  be  more  exquifite  and  nutrious  than  that  of 
incenfe,  begs  leave  to  make  his  abode,  and  to  turn  the  fpit, 
and  aflift  the  cook  upon  occafion.  The  other  pieces  of  Arif- 
tophanes  abound  with  ftrokes  Hill  more  fatyrical  and  fevere 
upon  the  principal  divinities. 

I  am  not  much  furprifed  at  the  poet’s  infulting  the  gods, 
and  treating  them  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  from  whom  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  :  but  I  cannot  help  wondering  at  his  hav¬ 
ing  brought  the  moft  illuftrious  and  powerful  perfons  of  Athens 
upon  the  ftage,  and  that  he  prefumed  to  attack  the  govern¬ 
ment  itfelf,  without  any  manner  of  refpeCl  or  referve. 

Cleon,  having  returned  triumphant,  contrary  to  the  general 
expectation,  from  the  expedition  againft  SphaCteria,  was  look¬ 
ed  upon  by  the  people  as  the  greateft  captain  of  that  age. 
Ariltophanes,  to  fet  that  bad  man*  in  a  true  light,  who  was 
the  fon  of  a  currier,-  and  a  currier  himfelf,  and  whofe  rife  was 
owing  folely  to  his  temerity  and  impudence,  was  fo  bold  as 
to  make  him  the  fubjeCt  of  a  comedy  without  being  awed 
by  his  power  and  reputation  :  but  he  was  obliged  to  play  the 
part  of  Cleon  himfelf,  and  appeared  for  the  firft  time  upon  the 
ftage  in  that  charafter ;  not  one  of  the  comedians  daring  to 
reprefent  him,  nor  expofe  himfelf  to  the  refentment  of  fo  for¬ 
midable  an  enemy.  His  face  was  fmeared  over  with  win«- 

|  The  Knights. 
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ises ;  becaufe  no  workman  could  be  found,  that  would  venture 
to  make  a  mafic  refembling  Cleon,  as  was  ufual  when  perfons 
were  brought  upon  the  itage.  In  this  piece  he  reproaches 
him  with  embezzling  the  public  treafures,  with  a  violent  paf- 
lion  for  bribes  and  prefents,  with  craft  in  feducing  the  people, 
and  denies  him  the  glory  of  the  action  at  Sphafteria,  which  he 
attributes  chiefly  to  the  (hare  his  colleague  had  in  it. 

In  the  Acharnians ,  he  accufes  Lamachus  of  having  been 
made  general,  rather  by  bribery  than  merit.  He  imputes  to 
him  his  youth,  inexperience,  and  idlenefs  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he,  and  many  others,  convert  to  their  own  ufe  the  rewards- 
due  only  to  valour  and  real  fervices.  He  reproaches  the  re¬ 
public  with  their  preference  of  the  younger  citizens  to  the 
elder  in  the  government  of  the  Hate,  and  the  command  of  ar¬ 
mies.  He  tells  them  plainly,  that  when  the  peace  (hall  be 
concluded,  neither  Cleonymus,  Hyperbolus,  nor  many  other 
fuch  knaves,  all  mentioned  by  name,  (hall  have  any  (hare  in 
the  public  affairs  ;  they  being  always  ready  to  accufe  their 
fellow. citizens  of  crimes,  and  to  enrich  themfelves  by  fuch  in¬ 
formations. 

In  his  comedy  called  the  JVafps,  imitated  by  Racine  in  his 
Plaitleurs,  he  expofes  the  mad  paffion  of  the  people  for  profe- 
cutions  and  trials  at  law,  and  the  enormous  injuftice  frequently 
committed  in  paffing  feritence  and  giving  judgment. 

The  poet*,  concerned  to  fee  the  republic  obftinately  bent 
upon  the  unhappy  expedition  to  Sicily,  endeavours  to  excite 
in  the  people  a  final  difguft  for  fo  ruinous  a  war,  and  to  infpire 
them  with  the  defire  of  a  peace,  as  much  the  intereft  of  the 
vidtors  as  the  vanquifhed,  after  a  war  of  feveral  years  duration, 
equally  pernicious  to  each  party,  and  capable  of  involving  all 
Greece  in  ruin. 

None  of  Ariffophanes’s  pieces  explains  better  his  boldnefs, 
in  fpeaking  upon  the  mod  delicate  affairs  of  the  (late  in  the 
crowded  theatre,  than  his  comedy  called  Lyjijirata.  One  of 
the  principal  magiftrates  of  Athens  had  a  wife  of  that  name, 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  it  into  her  head  to  compel 
Greece  to  conclude  a  peace.  She  relates,  how,  during  the 
war,  the  women  inquiring  of  their  hulbands  the  refult  of  their 
eounfels,  and  whether  they  had  not  refolved  to  make  peace 
with  Sparta,  received  no  anfwers  but  imperious  looks,  and  or¬ 
ders  to  meddle  with  their  own  affairs  :  that,  however,  they 
perceived  plainly  to  what  a  low  condition  the  government  was 

*  Tilt  Peace. 
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declined :  that  they  took  the  liberty  to  remonitrate  mildly  to 
their  hulbands  upon  the  rafhnefs  of  their  counfels  ;  but  that 
their  humble  reprefentaticns  had  no  other  efFetSh  than  to  of¬ 
fend  and  enrage  them  :  that,  in  fine,  being  confirmed  by  the 
general  opinion  of  all  Attica,  that  there  were  no  longer  any 
men  in  the  ftate,  nor  heads  for  the  adminiftration  of  affairs, 
their  patience  being  quite  exhaufted,  the  women  had  thought 
it  proper  and  advifeable  to  take  the  government  upon  them- 
fe’ves,  and  preferve  Greece,  whether  it  would  or  no,  from  the 
folly  and  madnefs  of  its  refolves.  “  For  her  part,  file  de- 
“  dares,  that  (be  has  taken  poiTeffion  of  the  city  and  treafury, 
“  in  order,”  fays  (he,  “  to  prevent  Pifander  and  his  confeder- 
“  ates,  the  four  hundred  adminiftrators,  from  exciting  troubles 
according  to  their  cuftom,  and  from  robbing  the;  public  as 
“  ufual.”  Was  ever  any  thing  fo  bold?  She  goes  on  with 
proving,  that  the  women  only  are  capable  of  retrieving  affairs, 
by  this  burlefque  argument ;  that  admitting  things  to  be  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  perplexity  and  confufion,  the  fex,  accuftomed 
to  untangling  their  threads,  were  the  only  perfons  to  fet  them 
right  again,  as  being  bell  qualified  with  the  neceffary  addrefs, 
temper,  and  moderation.  The  Athenian  politics  are  thus 
made  inferior  to  the  abilities  of  the  women,  which  are  only  re- 
prefented  in  a  ridiculous  light,  to  turn  the  derifion  upon  their 
hulbands  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  government. 

Thefe  extracts  from  Ariftophanes,  taken  almoft  word  for 
word  from  father  Brumoi,  teemed  to  me  very  proper  for  a 
right  underftanding  at  once  of  that  poet’s  chara&er,  and  the 
genius  of  the  ancient  comedy,  which  was,  as  we  fee,  a  true 
fatire  of  the  mod  poignant  and  fevere  kind,  that  had  aflumed 
to  itielf  an  independency  from  refpeft  to  perrons,  and-to  which 
nothing  was  facred.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Cicero  condemns 
fo  licentious  and  excefiive  a  liberty.  *  It  might,  he  fays,  have 
been  tolerable,  had  it  onl|  attacked  bad  citizens,  and  feditious 
orators,  who  endeavoured  to  raile  commotions  in  that  ftate, 
fuch  as  Cleon,  Cleophon,  and  Hyperbolus  ;  but  when  a  Peri¬ 
cles,  .who  for  many  years  had  governed  the  commonwealth 
both  in  war  and  peace  with  equal  wifdom  and  authority,  he 

Quern  ilia  non  attigit,  vel  potius  quem  non  vexavit  ?  Efto,  populak-s 
homines,  improbus,  in  remp.  feditiofos,  Cleonem,  Cleophontem,  Hyperbo- 
lum  lsefit  :  patiamur — Sed  Periclem,  cum  jam  lure  civitati  maxima  auc- 
tontate  plunmos  annos  domi  et  belli  praefuiffet,  violari  verb  bus,  et  eos  avi 
in  fcena,  non  plus  decuit,  quam  fi  Plautus  roller  voluiffet,  aut  Ntevius  P. 
et  Cn.  Scipioni,  aut  Csciiiqs  M.  Catoni  muledicere.  Ex  frasm.  de  Ret) 
to.  iv.  °  T- 
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might  have  added,  and  a  Socrates  declared  by  Apollo  th* 
wifeft  of  mankind,  are  brought  upon  the  ftage  to  be  laughed  at 
by  the  public,  it  is  as  if  our  Plautus,  or  Nsevius,  had  fallen 
upon  the  Scipios,  or  Ccecilius  reviled  Marcus  Cato  in  his  writ¬ 
ings. 

That  liberty  is  {till  more  offenfive  to  us,  who  are  born  in 
and  live  under  a  monarchical  government,  which  is  far  from 
being  favourable  to  licence.  But  without  intending  to  juftify 
the  conduct  of  Ariltophanes,  which,  to  judge  properly  of  it, 
is  inexcufable,  I  think  it  would  be  neceffary  to  lay  aiide  the 
prejudices  of  nature,  nations,  and  times,  and  to  imagine  we 
live  in  thofe  remote  ages  in  a  ftate  purely  democratical.  We 
mull  not  fancy  Ariltophanes  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  little 
confequence  in  his  republic,  as  the  comic  writers  generally  are 
in  our  days.  The  king  of  Perfia  had  a  very  different  idea  of 
him.  *  It  is  a  known  ftory,  that  in  an  audience  of  the  Greek 
ambaffadors,  his  firft  inquiry  was  after  a  certain  comic  poet, 
meaning  Ariltophanes,  that  put  all  Greece  in  motion,  and 
gave  fuch  effectual  counfels  againll  him.  Ariltophanes  did 
that  upon  the  llage,  which  Demolthenes  did  afterwards  in  the 
public  affemblies.  The  poet’s  reproaches  were  no  lefs  ani¬ 
mated  than  the  orator’s.  His  comedies  fpoke  a  language 
that  became  the  councils  of  the  republic.  It  was  addreffed  to 
the  fame  people,  upon  the  fame  occafions  of  the  ftate,  the  fame 
means  to  fuccefs,  and  the  fame  ohitacles  to  their  meafures. 
In  Athens  the  whole  people  were  the  fovereign,  and  each  of 
them  had  an  equal  lhare  in  the  fupreme  authority.  Upon 
this  they  were  continually  intent,  were  fond  of  difcourfing 
themfelves,  and  of  hearing  the  fentiments  of  others.  The 
public  affairs  were  the  bufinefs  of  every  individual ;  in  which 
they  were  defirous  of  being  fully  informed,  that  they  might 
know  how  to  condudf  themfelves  on  every  occafion  of  war  or 
peace,  which  frequently  offered,  and  to  diftinguilh  upon  their 
own,  as  well  as  upon  the  deftiny  of  their  allies,  or  enemies-. 
Hence  rofe  the  liberty,  taken  by  the  comic  poets,  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  affairs  of  the  Hate  into  their  performances.  The 
people  were  fo  far  from  being  offended  at  it,  or  at  the  mari¬ 
ner  in  which  thofe  writers  treated  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
ftate,  that  they  conceived  their  liberty  in  fome-  meafure  to  con- 
fift  in  it. 

Three  *  perfons  particularly  excelled  in  the  ancient  comedy  5 

*  Ariftoph.  in  Acharn. 

f  Eupolis  atque  Cratinus,  Ariftophanefauc  pocta&sf- 
Atque  alii,  quorum  Comuedia  pnfca  virorum  eft, 
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Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  Arillophanes.  The  laft  is  the  only  one 
of  them,  whofe  pieces  have  come  entire  down  to  us,  and,  out 
of  the  great  number  of  thofe,  eleven  are  all  that  remain.  He 
fiouri filed  in  an  age  when  Greece  abounded  with  great  men, 
and  was  cotemporary  with  Socrates  and  Euripides,  whom  he 
furvived.  During  the  Peloponnefian  war,  he  made  his  great- 
eft  figure;  lefs  as  a  writer  to  amufe  the  people  with  his  come¬ 
dies,  than  as  a  cenfor  of  the  government,  retained  to  reform 
the  ftate,  and  to  be  almoft  the  arbiter  of  his  country. 

He  is  admired  for  an  elegance,  poignancy,  and  happinefs  of 
expreffion,  or,  in  a  word,  that  attic  fait  and  fpirit,  to  which 
the  Roman  language  could  never  attain,  and  for  which  *  Ari- 
ftophanes  is  more  remarkable  than  any  other  of  the  Greek  au¬ 
thors.  His  particular  excellence  was  raillery.  None  ever 
touched  the  ridicule  m  chara&ers  with  fuch  fuccefs,  or  knew 
better  how  to  convey  it  in  all  its  full  force  to  others.  But  it 
were  neceffary  to  have  lived  in  his  times  for  a  right  tafte  of  his 
works.  The  fubtle  fait  and  fpirit  of  the  ancient  raillery,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Brumoi,  is  evaporated  through  length  of  time, 
and  what  remains  of  it  is  become  flat  and  infipid  to  us  ;  tho* 
the  fharpeft  part  will  retain  its  vigour  throughout  all  ages. 

Two  conliderable  defects  are  juftly  imputed  to  this  poet, 
which  very  much  obfcure,  if  not  entirely  efface  his  glory, 
Thefe  are,  low  buffoonery,  and  grofs  obfcenity  ;  which  objec¬ 
tions  have  been  oppofed  to  no  purpofe  from  the  character  of 
his  audience  ;  the  bulk  of  which  generally  confifted  of  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  and  dregs  of  the  people,  whom  however 
it  was  as  neceffary  to  pleafe,  as  the  learned  and  the  rich.  The 
depravity  of  the  inferior  people’s  tafte,  which  once  baniflied 
Cratinus  and  his  company,  becaufe  his  fcenes  were  not  grofsly 
comic  enough  for  them,  is  no  excufe  for  Ariftophanes,  as  Me¬ 
nander  could  find  out  the  art  of  changing  that  groveling  tafte, 
by  introducing  a  fpecies  of  comedy,  not  altogether  fo  modeft 
as  Plutarch  feems  to  inlinuate,  yet  much  chaffer  than  any  be¬ 
fore  his  time. 

The  grofs  obfcenities,  with  which  all  Ariftophanes’s  come¬ 
dies  abound,  have  no  excufe  ;  they  only  denote  an  exceflive 
libertinifm  in  the  fpeftators,  and  depravity  in  the  poet.  The 

Si  quis  erat  dignus  defcribi,  quod  malus  ac  fur,  r 

Quod  moechus  foret,  aut  ficarius,  aut  alioqui 
Famofus;  multa  cum  libertate  notabant. 

Hor.  Sat.  IV.  I.  r. 

*  Antiqua  comcsdia  finceram  illam  fermonis  Attici  gratiam  propefola 
retinet.  Quintil. 
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utmoft  fait  that  could  have  been  bellowed  upon  them,  which, 
however,  is  not  the  cafe,  would  not  have  atoned  for  laughing 
himfelf,  or  for  making  others  laugh  at  the  expence  of  decency 
and  good  manners*.  And  in  this  cafe  it  may  well  be  faid,  that 
it  were  better  to  have  no  wit  at  all,  than  to  make  fo  ill  a  ufe 
of  itf.  Mr.  Brumio  is  very  much  to  be  commended  for  his 
having  taken  care,  in  giving  a  general  idea  of  Ariftophanes’s 
writings,  to  throw  a  veil  over  thofe  parts  of  themr  that  might 
have  given  offence  to  moddty.  Though  fuch  behaviour  be 
the  indilpenfable  rule  of  religion,  it  is  not  always  obferved  by 
thofe  who  pique  themfelves  moll  on  their  erudition,  and  fome- 
times  prefer  the  title  of  Scholar  to  that  of  Chn’liian. 

The  ancient  comedy  fubfilled  till  Lyfander’s  time,  who, 
upon  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Athens,  changed  the  form 
of  the  government,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  thirty  of  the 
principal  citizens.  The  fatyrical  liberty  of  the  theatre  was  of- 
fenfive  to  them,  and  therefore  they  thought  fit  to  put  a  Hop  to 
it.  The  reafon  of  this  alteration  is  evident,  and  makes  good 
the  reflection  made  before  upon  the  privilege  of  the  poets,  to 
criticife  with  impunity  upon  the  perfons  at  the  head  of  the 
ellate.  The  whole  authority  of  Athens  was  then  inverted  in 
tyrants.  The  democracy  was  abolilhed.  The  people  had  no 
longer  any  fhare  in  the  government.  They  were  no  more  the 
prince  ;  their  fovereignty  had  expired.  The  right  of  giving 
their  opinions  and  fuffrages  upon  affairs  of  Hate  was  at  an  end; 
nor  dared  they  either  in  their  own  perfons  or  by  the  poets, 
prefume  to  cenfure  the  fentiments  and  conduft  of  their  maf- 
tcrs.  The  calling  peifons  by  their  names  upon  the  llage  was 
prohibited  :  but  the  poetical  fpirit  foon  found  the  fecrct  to 
elude  the  intention  of  the  law,  and  to  make  itfelf  amends  for 
the  reftraint  it  fullered  in  the  neceflity  of  ufing  feigned  names. 
It  then  applied  to  the  difcovery  of  the  ridicule  in  known  cha¬ 
racters,  which  it  copied  to  the  life,  and  from  thence  acquired 
the  double  advantage  of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  poets, 
and  the  malice  of  the  audience  in  a  more  refined  manner  :  the 
one  had  the  delicate  pleafure  of  putting  the  fpeftators  upon 
gueffing  their  meaning,  and  the  other  of  not  being  miftaken  in 
their  fuppofitions,  and  of  affixing  the  right  name  to  the  cha» 
rafters  reprefented.  Such  was  the  comedy,  fince  called  the 
Middle  Comedy,  of  which  there  are  fome  inftances  in  Arifto- 
phanes. 

*  Nimium  rifus  pretium  eft,  ft  probibatis  impendio  conftat.  Quint. 

?.  vi.  c.  iii. 

f  Non  pejus  duxerim  tardi  ingenu  efle  quant  mali.  QuintiL  lib.  i ■  c.  j. 
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It  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  entirely  allured  himfelf  of  the  empire  of  Greece  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Thebans,  occafioned  the  putting  a  check  upon 
the  licence  of  the  poets,  which  increafed  daily.  From  thence 
the  New  Comedy  took  its  birth,  which  was  only  an  imitation 
of  private  life,  and  brought  nothing  upon  the  ftage  of  feigned 
names,  and  fuppofititious  adventures. 

This  may  properly  be  called  fine  comedy,  and  is  that  of  Me¬ 
nander.  Of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  rather  eighty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Suidas,  compofed  by  him,  all  of  which  Terence  is 
faid  to  have  tranflated,  there  remains  only  a  few  fragments. 
The  merit  of  the  originals  may  be  judged  from  the  excellence 
of  their  copy.  Quintilian,  in  fpeaking  of  Menander,  is  not 
afraid  to  fay,  that  with  the  beauty  of  his  works,  and  the  height 
of  his  reputation,  he  obfeured,  or  rather  obliterated,  the  fame 
of  all  the  writers  in  the  fame  way.  He  obferves  in  another 
pafiage,  that  his  own  times  were  not  fo  *juft  to  his  merit  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  which  has  been  the  fate  of  many 
others ;  but  that  he  was  fufficiently  made  amends  by  the  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion  of  pofterity.  And  indeed  Philemon,  a  comic 
poet  of  the  fame  age,  though  prior  to  him,  was  preferred  be¬ 
fore  him. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  DESCRIBED. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  fEfchylus  was  the  firfl  foun¬ 
der  of  a  fixed  and  durable  theatre  adorned  with  fuitable  deco¬ 
rations.  It  was  at  firft,  as  well  as  the  amphitheatres,  compofed 
of  wooden  planks  ;  but  thofe  breaking  down,  by  having  too 
great  a  weight  upon  them,  the  Athenians,  excelfively -enamour¬ 
ed  of  dramatic  reprefentations,  were  induced  by  that  accident 
to  ereft  thofe  fuperb  ftrudftures,  which  were  imitated  afterwards 
with  fo  much  fplendor  by  the  Roman  magnificence.  What 
I  fhall  fay  of  them,  has  almoft  as  much  relation  to  the  Roman 
as  the  Athenian  theatres,  and  is  extracted  entirely  from  Mr. 
Boindin’s  learned  differtation  upon  the  theatre  of  the  ancientsy, 
who  has  treated  the  fubjedf  in  all  its  extent. 

The  theatre  of  the  ancients  was  divided  into  three  principal 
parts  ;  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar  appellation.  The  divi- 
fion  for  the  aftors  was  called  in  general  the  feene,  or  ftage  ; 
that  for  the  fpc&ators  was  particularly  termed  the  theatre, 
which  muft  have  been  of  vaft  extent^,  as  at  Athens  it  was  ca- 

*  Quidarn,  ficut  Menander,  juftiora  pofterorum,  quam  fuse  astatis,  ju-  ■ 
dicia  funt  confecuti.  Quintil.  lib.  c.  6. 

f  Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  of  Infcript.  &c.  vol.  I.  p.  136,  &c. 

1  Strab.  1.  ix.  p.  393.  Herod.  1.  viiL  c.  65. 
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pable  of  containing  above  thirty  thoufand  perfons ;  and  the 
orcheftra,  which  amongft  the  Greeks  was  the  place  affigned 
for  the  pantomimes  and  dancers,  though  at  Rome  it  was  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Senators  and  veftal  virgins. 

The  theatre  was  of  a  femicircular  form  on  one  fide,  and 
fquare  on  the  other.  The  fpace  contained  within  the  femi- 
circle  was  allotted  to  the  fpeftators,  and  had  feats  placed  one 
above  another  to  the  top  of  the  building.  The  fquare  part, 
in  the  front  of  it,  was  the  aftors’  divifion  ;  and  in  the  interval, 
between  both,  was  the  orcheftra. 

The  great  theatres  had  three  rows  of  porticoes,  raifed  one 
upon  another,  which  formed  the  body  of  the  edifice,  and  at 
the  fame  time  three  different  ftories  for  the  feats.  From  the 
higheft  of  thofe  porticoes  the  women  faw  the  reprefentation, 
covered  from  the  weather.  The  reft  of  the  theatre  was  unco¬ 
vered,  and  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftage  was  performed  in  the 
open  air. 

Each  of  thefe  ftories  confifted  of  nine  rows  of  feats,  includ¬ 
ing  the  landing-place,  which  divided  them  from  each  other, 
and  ferved  as  a  paffage  from  fide  to  fide.  But  as  this  landing- 
place  and  paffage  took  up  the  fpace  of  two  benches,  there  were 
only  feven  to  fit  upon,  and  confequently  in  each  ftory  there 
were  feven  rows  of  leats.  They  were  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  and  twice  as  much  in  breadth  ;  fo  that  the 
fpeftators  had  room  to  fit  with  their  legs  extended,  and  with¬ 
out  being  incommoded  by  thofe  of  the  people  above  them,  no 
foot-boards  being  provided  for  them. 

Each  of  thefe  ftories  of  benches  were  divided  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  manners  ;  in  their  height  by  the  landing-places,  called  by 
the  Romans  PracinStiones,  and  in  their  circumferences  by  fe- 
veral  ftair-cafes,  peculiar  to  each  ftory,  which,  interfering  them 
in  right  lines,  tending  towards  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  gave 
the  form  of  wedges  to  the  quantity  of  feats  between  them, 
from  whence  they  were  called  Cunei. 

Behind  thefe  ftories  of  feats  were  covered-galleries,  through 
which  the  people  thronged  into  the  theatre  by  great  fquare 
openings,  contrived  for  that  purpofe  in  the  walls  next  the  feats. 
Thofe  openings  were  called  Vomitoria,  from  the  multitude  of 
the  people  crowding  through  them  into  their  places. 

As  the  aftors  could  not  be  heard  to  the  extremity  of  the 
theatre,  the  Greeks  contrived  a  means  to  fupply  that  defeft, 
and  to  augment  the  force  of  the  voice,  and  make  it  more  dii- 
tinft  and  articulate.  For  that  purpofe  they  invented  a  kind 
of  large  veffels  of  copper,  which  were  difpofed  under  the  feats 
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of  the  theatre,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  make  all  founds  ftrikx 
upon  the  ear  with  more  force  and  diftinftion. 

The  orcheftra  being  fituated,  as  I  have  obferved,  between, 
the  two  other  parts  of  the  theatre,  of  which  one  was  circular, 
and  the  other  fquare,  it  participated  of  the  form  of  each,  and 
occupied  the  fpace  between  both.  It  was  divided  into  three 
parts. 

The  firft  and  moft  confiderable  was  more  particularly  called 
the  orcheftra,  from  a  Greek  word*  that  fignifies  to  dance.  It 
was  appropriated  to  the  pantomimes  and  dancers,  and  to  all 
fuch  fubaltern  actors  as  played  between  the  adds,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  reprefentations. 

The  fecond  was  named  S-v,u.ikn,  from  its  being  fquare,  in  the 
form  of  an  altar.  Here  the  chorus  was  generaliy  placed. 

And  in  the  third  the  Greeks  generally  beftowed  their  fym- 
phony,  or  band  of  mufic.  They  called  it  imsxtnov,  from  its  be¬ 
ing  lituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  principal  part  of  the  theatre, 
which  they  ftiled  the  fcenes. 

I  (hall  defcribe  here  this  third  part  of  the  theatre,  called  the 
fcenes  ;  which  was  alfo  fubdivided  into  three  different  parts. 

The  firft  and  moft  confiderable  was  properly  called  the 
fcenes,  and  gave  name  to  this  whole  divifion.  It  occupied  the 
whole  front  of  the  building  from  fide  to  fide,  and  was  the 
place  allotted  for  the  decorations.  This  front  had  two  fmafl. 
wings  at  its  extremity,  from  which  hung  a  large  curtain,  that 
was  let  down  to  open  the  fcene,  and  drawn  up  between  the 
afts,  when  any  thing  in  the  leprefentation  made  it  neceffary. 

The  fecond,  called  by  the  Greeks  indifferently  and 

y.efuo-j,  and  by  the  Romans  P rof centum,  and  Pulpitum,  was  a 
large  open  fpace  in  front  of  the  fcene,  in  which  the  actors  per¬ 
formed  their  parts,  and  winch,  by  the  help  of  the  decorations, 
reprefented  either  the  public  place  or  forum,  a  common  ftreet, 
or  the  country  ;  but  the  place  fo  reprefented  was  always  in  the 
open  air. 

The  third  divifion  was  a  part  referred  behind  the  fcenes, 
and  called  by  the  Greeks  Here  the  aftors  dreffed 

themfelves,  and  the  decorations  were  locked  up.  In  the  fame 
place  were  alfo  kept  the  machines,  of  which  the  ancients  had 
abundance  in  their  theatres. 

As  only  the  porticoes  and  the  building  of  the  fcene  were 
roofed,  it  was  neceffary  to  draw  fails,  fattened  with  cords  to 
mails,  over  the  reft  of  the  theatre,  to  fcreen  the  audience  from 
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the  heat  of  the  fun.  But  as  this  contrivance  did  not  prevent 
the  heat,  occasioned  by  the  perfpiration  and  breath  of  fo  nu¬ 
merous  an  affembly,  the  ancients  took  care  to  allay  it  by  a  kind 
of  rain  ;  conveying  the  water  for  that  ufe  above  the  porticoes, 
which  falling  again  in  form  of  dew  through  an  infinity  of  frnall 
pores  concealed  in  the  ftatues,  with  which  the  theatre  abound¬ 
ed,  did  not  only  diffufe  a  grateful  coolnefs  all  around,  but  the 
moil  fragrant  exhalations  along  with  it ;  for  this  dew  was  al¬ 
ways  perfumed.  Whenever  the  reprefentations  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  ftoriAs,  the  fpeftators  retired  into  the  porticoes  be¬ 
hind  the  feats  of  the  theatre. 

The  paiTion  of  the  Athenians  for  reprefentations  of  this  kind 
is  not  conceivable.  Their  eyes,  their  ears,  their  imagination, 
their  underftanding,  all  {hared  in  the  fatisfadlion.  Nothing 
gave  them  fo  fenfible  a  pleafure  in  dramatic  performances,  ei¬ 
ther  tragic  or  comic,  as  the  llrokes  which  were  aimed  at  the 
affairs  of  the  public  ;  whether  pure  chance  occafioned  the  ap¬ 
plication,  or  the  addrefs  of  the  poets,  who  knew  how  to  re¬ 
concile  the  moll  remote  fubjedls  with  the  tranfaftions  of  the 
republic.  They  entered  by  that  means  into  the  interefts  of 
the  people,  took  occafion  to  footh  their  paffions,  authorife 
their  pretenfions,  juflify,  and  fometimes  condemn,  their  con¬ 
duct,  entertain  them  with  agreeable  hopes,  inftrudl  them  in 
their  duty  in  certain  nice  conjunctures  ;  in  effeft  of  which  they 
often  not  only  acquired  the  applaufes  of  the  fpeftators,  but 
credit  and  influence  in  the  public  affairs  and  councils  :  hence 
the  theatre  became  fo  grateful,  and  fo  much  the  concern  of 
the  people.  It  was  in  this  manner,  according  to  feme  authors, 
that  Euripides  artfully  reconciled  Ins  tragedy  of  *  Palamedes 
with  the  fentence  palled  againft  Socrates,  and  explained,  by 
an  illuflrious  example  of  antiquity,  the  innocence  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  opprefled  by  a  vile  malignity  fupported  againft  him 
by  power  and  faction. 

Accident  was  often  the  occafion  of  hidden  and  unforefeen 
applications,  which,  from  their  appolitenefs,  were  very  agree¬ 
able  to  the  people.  Upon  this  verfe  of  JEfchylus  in  praife  of 
Amphiaraus, 

- ’Tis  his  defire 

Not  to  appear,  but  be  the  great  and  good, 

the  whole  audience  rofe  up,  and  unanimoufly  applied  it  to 
Ariftides$.  The  fame  thing  happened  to  Philopcemen  at  the 

*  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  piece  was  prior  or  posterior  to  the  death 
of  Socrates. 

f  Plut.  in  Ariffid.  p.  320, 
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Nemsean  games.  At  the  ihftant  he  entered  the  theatre,  thefe 
verfes  were  finging  upon  the  ftage  : 

- He  comes,  to  whom  we  owe 

Our  liberty,  the  nobleft  good  below. 

All  the  Greeks  cad  their  eyes  upon  Philopcemen* * * §,  and,  with 
clapping  of  hands,  and  acclamations  of  joy,  expreffed  their  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  hero. 

jin  the  fame  manner  at  Rome,  during  the  banifhment  of 
Cicero,  when  fome  verfes  of  +  Accius,  which  reproached  the 
Greeks  with  their  ingratitude  in  fuffering  the  banifhment  of 
Telamon,  were  repeated  by  Ahfop,  the  beft  adbor  of  his  time, 
they  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  whole  affembly. 

Upon  another,  though  very  different,  occafion,  the  Roman 
people  applied  to  Pompey  the  Great  fome  verfes  to  this  effedl, 

§  ’Tis  our  unhappinefs  has  made  thee  great ; 
and  then  addrefiing  to  the  people — 

The  time  lhall  come  when  you  fhall  late  deplore 
So  great  a  power  confided  to  fuch  hands : 

The  fpeclators  obliged  the  adtor  to  repeat  thefe  verfes  feveral 
times. 

PASSION  FOR  THE  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  THE  THEATRE, 
ONE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  DEGENERACY 
AND  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  STATE. 

When  we  compare  the  happy  times  of  Greece  (in  which 
Europe  and  Afia  refounded  with  nothing  but  the  fame  of  the 
Athenian  victories)  with  the  later  ages,  when  the  power  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great  had  in  a  manner  fubjedbed  it, 
we  (hall  be  furprifed  at  the  ftrange  alteration  in  the  affairs  of 
that  republic.  But  what  is  mod  material,  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  caufes  and  progrefs  of  this  declenfion  ;  and  thefe  Mr. 
de  Tourreil  has  difcuffed  in  an  admirable  manner  in  the  preface 
to  his  tranflation  of  Demofthenes’s  orations. 

There  was  no  longer  at  Athens  any  traces  of  that  manly 
and  vigorous  policy,  equally  capable  of  planning  good,  and 
retrieving  bad  fuccefs.  Inflead  of  that,  there  remained  only 
an  inconfiftent  loftinefs,  apt  to  evaporate  in  pompous  decrees. 
They  were  no  more  thofe  Athenians,  who,  when  menaced  by 
a  deluge  of  Barbarians,  demolifhed  their  houfes  to  build  fhips 
with  the  timber,  and  whofe  women  lloned  the  abject  wretch 

*  Plut.  in  Philopccm.  p.  362.  f  Cic.  in  Orat.  pro  Sext.  n.120. 123. 

|  O  ingratifici  Argivi,  inanes  Graii,  immemores  beneficii, 

Exulare  fiviftis,  fiviftis  pelli,  pulfum  patimini. 

§  Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  ii.  Epif.  iy.  Val.  Max,  1.  vi.  c.  2. 
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to  death,  that  propofed  to  appeafe  the  grand  monarch  by  tri¬ 
bute  of  homage.  The  love  of  eafe  and  pleafure  had  almcil 
entirely  extinguilhed  that  of  glory,  liberty,  and  independence. 

Pericles,  that  great  man,  fo  abfolute,  that  thofe  who  envied 
him  treated  him  as  a  fecond  Pifift  rates,  was  the  author  of  this 
degeneracy  and  corruption.  With  the  defign  of  conciliating 
the  favour  of  the  people,  he  ordained,  that  upon  fuch  davs  as 
games  cr  facrifices  were  celebrated,  a  certain  number  of  obeli 
fhould  be  diftributed  among  them  ;  and  that  in  the  affemblies, 
jn  which  affairs  cf  date  were  tranfadted,  every  individual  fhould 
receive  a  certain  pecuniary  gratification  in  right  of  preience. 
Thus  the  members  of  the  republic  were  feen  for  the  fivft  time 
to  fell  their  care  in  the  admin ifhation  of  the  government,  and 
to  rank  among  fervile  employments  the  moft  noble  functions 
of  the  fovereign  power. 

It  was  net  difficult  to  forefee  where  fo  exceffive  an  abufe 
would  end  ;  and  to  remedy  it,  it  was  propofed  to  effablifh  a 
fund  for  the  fupport  of  a  war,  and  to  make  it  capital  to  advife, 
upon  any  account  whatfoever,  the  application  of  it  to  other, 
ufes  :  but,  notwithftanding,  the  abufe  always  fubfifted.  At 
firft  it  feemed  tolerable,  whilff  the  citizen,  who  was  fupported 
at  the  public  expence,  endeavoured  to  deferve  its  liberality  by 
doing  his  duty  in  the  field  for  nine  months  together.  Every 
one  was  to  ferve  in  his  turn,  and  whoever  failed  was  treated  as 
a  deferter  without  diftinftion  :  But  at  length  the  number  of 
the  tranfgreffors  carried  it  againfc  the  law  ;  and  impunity,  as 
it  commonly  happens,  multiplied  their  number.  People  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  delightful  abode  cf  a  city,  where  feafts  and  games 
ran  in  a  perpetual  circle,  conceived  an  invincible  repugnance, 
for  labour  and  fatigue,  which  they  looked  upon  as  unworthy 
of  free-born  men. 

It  was  therefore  neceffary  to  find  amufement  for  this  indo¬ 
lent  people,  to  fill  up  the  great  void  of  an  inactive,  ufelefs  life. 
Hence  arofe  principally  their  paffion  or  rather  frenzy  for  pub¬ 
lic  (hows.  The  death  of  Epaminondas,  which  feemed  to  pro- 
mife  them  the  greateft  advantage,  gave  the  final  ftroke  to  their 
ruin  and  deltrudlion.  “  Their  courage,”  fays  Juftin*,  “  did 
“  not  furvive  that  illufirious  Theban.  Free  from  a  rival,  who 
“  kept  their  emulation  alive,  they  funk  into  a  lethargic  (loth 
“  and  effeminacy.  The  funds  for  armaments  by  land  and  fea. 
“  were  foon  lavifhed  upon  games  and  feafts.  The  Teamen's 
<s  and  foldier’s  pay  was  dillributed  to  the  idle  citizen,  enervat- 
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fs  ed  in  foft  luxurious  habits  of  life.  The  reprefentations  of 
“  the  theatre  were  preferred  to  the  exercifes  of  the  camp. 
44  Valour  and  military  knowledge  were  entirely  difregarded. 
44  Great  captains  were  in  no  eftimation  ;  whilft  good  poets  and 
44  excellent  comedians  engroffed  the  univerfal  applapfe.” 

Extravagance  of  this  kind  makes  it  eafy  to  comprehend  in 
what  multitudes  the  people  thronged  to  the  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances.  As  no  expence  was  fpared  in  embelli firing  them,  exor¬ 
bitant  fums  were  funk  in  the  fervice  of  the  theatre.  “  If,”  fays 
Plutarch  *,  44  what  each  reprefentation  of  the  dramatic  pieces 
“  coft  the  Athenians  were  rightly  calculated,  it  would  appear, 
“  that  their  expences  in  playing  the  Bacchanalians,  the  Phce- 
44  nicians,  CEdipus,  Antigone,  Medea  and  Eledtra,  tragedies 
“  written  either  by  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  were  greater  than 
44  thofe  which  had  been  employed  againft  the  Barbarians  in  de- 
44  fence  of  the  liberty,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  Greece  j.” 
This  gave  a  Spartan  juft  reafon  to  cry  out,  on  feeing  an  eft:- 
mate  of  the  enormous  fums  laid  out  in  the  difputes  of  the  tra¬ 
gic  poets,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  taken  by  the  magiftrates 
who  prefided  in  them,  “  That  a  people  muft  be  void  of  fenfs 
44  to  apply  themfelves  in  fo  warm  and  ferious  a  manner  to  things 
“  fo  frivolous.  For,”  added  he,  44  games  fhould  be  only 
“  games  ;  and  nothing  is  more  unreafonable  than  to  purchafe 
44  a  fhort  and  trivial  amufement  at  fo  great  a  price.  Fleafures 
44  of  this  kind  agree  only  with  public  rejoicings,  and  feafons  of 
“  feftivity,  and  were  defigned  to  divert  people  at  their  leifure 
“  hours  ;  but  fhould  by  no  means  interfere  with  the  affairs  of 
“  the  public,  nor  the  neceffary  expences  of  the  government.” 

“  After  all,”  fays  Plutarch,  in  a  paffage  which  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  cited,  44  of  what  utility  have  thefe  tragedies  been  to  Athens, 
“  though  fo  much  boafted  of  by  the  people,  and  admired  by  the 
**  reft  of  the  world  ?  We  find,  that  the  prudence  of  Themifto- 
“  cles  enclofed  the  city  with  ftrong  walls  ;  that  the  fine  tafte 
4*  and  magnificence  of  Pericles  improved  and  adorned  it ;  that 
44  the  noble  fortitude  of  Miltiades  preferved  its  liberty  ;  and 
44  that  the  moderate  conduct  of  Cimon  acquired  it  the  empire 
44  and  government  of  all  Greece.”  If  the  wife  and  learned 
poetry  of  Euripides,  the  fublime  didtion  of  Sophocles,  the  lof¬ 
ty  bulkin  of  rtvfchylus,  have  obtained  equal  advantages  for  the 
city  of  Athens,  by  delivering  it  from  impending  calamities,  or 
by  adding  to  its  glory,  I  confent  in  Plutarch’s  words,  that 

.  *  Pict'  deglor.  Athen.  p.  39 4.  f  piut,  Sympof.  1  vii.  quefl. 
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“  dramatic  pieces  fliould  be  ranked  with  trophies  of  vi&ory, 
“  the  poetic  pieces  with  the  fields  of  battle,  and  the  compoii- 
(S  tions  of  the  poets  with  the  great  exploits  of  the  generals.’' 
But  what  a  comparifon  would  this  be  ?  On  the  one  fide  would 
be  feen  a  few  writers,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  and  drag¬ 
ging  a  stoat  or  ox  after  them,  the  rewards  and  victims  afiigned 
th  em  for  excelling  in  tragic  poetry  :  On  the  other,  a  train  of 
slluftrious  captains,  furrounded  with  colonies  founded,  cities  ta¬ 
ken,  and  nations  fubjedled  by  their  wifdom  and  valour.  It  is 
not  to  perpetuate  the  victories  of  iEfchylus  and  Sophocles,  but 
in  remembrance  of  the  glorious  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamin, 
Eurymedon,  and  many  others,  that  feveral  feafts  are  celebrated 
every  month  by  the  Grecians. 

The  conelnlion  of  Plutarch  from  hence  (in  which  we  ought 
to  agree  with  him)  is,  that  it  was  the  higheft  imprudence  in 
the  *  Athenians,  to  prefer  pleafure  to  duty,  the  paffion  for  the 
theatre  to  the  love  of  their  country,  trivial  reprefentations  to 
the  application  to  public  bufinefs,  and  to  confume,  in  ufeiefs 
expences  and  dramatic  entertainments,  the  funds  intended  for 
the  fupport  of  fleets  and  armies.  Macedon,  till  then  obfcure 
and  inconfiderable,  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
•f  Athenian  indolence  and  effeminacy  ;  and  Philip,  inffructed 
among  the  Greeks  themfelves,  among  whom  he  had  for  feve¬ 
ral  years  applied  himfelf  fuceefsfully  to  the  art  of  war,  was  not 
long  before  he  gave  Greece  a  mailer,  and  fubjefted  it  to  the 
yoke,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  the  fequel. 

I  am  now  to  open  an  entirely  new  fcene  to  the  reader’s  view, 
not  unworthy  his  curiofity  and  attention.  We  have  feen  two 
Hates  of  no  great  confederation,  Media  and  Perfia,  extend  them¬ 
felves  far  and  wide,  under  the  diredlion  of  Cyrus,  like  a  torrent 
of  devouring  fire,  and  by  amazing  rapidity  conquer  and  fubdue 
many  provinces  and  kingdoms.  We  frail  fee  now  that  vail 
empire  fitting  the  nations  under  its  dominion  in  motion,  the 
Perfians,  Medes,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Indians, 
and  many  others,  and  falling,  with  all  the  forces  of  Afia  and 
the  Eafl,  upon  a  little  country,  of  very  fmall  extent,  and  def- 
titute  of  all  foreign  affillance  ;  I  mean  Greece.  When,  on 

*  ‘A/ta^TKii&vriiP  ’AH'jwx'i >i  psyccXu,  T’ljn  (rtrsMv  si’s  <rbv  •ariuSian  xarunaXlc- 
Kovjis ,  TiM'S-ri  fziyaXciiv  aTTo^oXuiv  Gu.K'civa.s  xa.1  ‘fpa'yup.u.rcov  iCpodia. 
XOgyi'yxvrss  sis  Sscergo v. 

f  Quibus  rebus  effeftum  eft,  ut  inter  otia  Grxcorum,  fordidum  et 
bbfcurum  antea  Macedonum  nomen  emergeret ;  et  Phtlippus,  obfes  tri- 
ennio  Thebis  habitus,  Epaminondse  et  Pelopidx  virtutibus  eruditus,  reg- 
nuni  Macedonia:  Graccse  et  Alice  cervicibus,  velut  jugum  fervitutis,  im- 
ponerct.  Juft,  1.  vi.  c,  p. 
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the  one  hand,  we  behold  fo  many  nations  united  together,  fuch 
preparations  of  war  made  for  feveral  years  with  fo  much  dili¬ 
gence  ;  innumerable  armies  by  fea  and  land,  a ;:d  fuch  fleets  as 
the  fea  could  hardly  contain  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  two 
weak  cities,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  abandoned  by  all  their 
allies,  and  left  almoft  entirely  to  themfelves  :  Have  we  not  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  thefe  two  little  cities  are  going  to  be  utter¬ 
ly  deftroyed  and  f wallowed  up  by  fo  formidable  an  enemy  ;  and 
that  there  will  not  be  fo  much  as  any  fcotfteps  of  them  left 
remaining  ?  And  yet  we  fhall  find  that  they  prove  victorious  ; 
and  by  their  invincible  courage,  and  the  battles  they  gained, 
both  by  fea  and  land,  made  the  Perfian  empire  lay  alide  all 
thoughts  of  ever  turning  their  arms  againft  Greece  any  more. 

The  hiftory  of  the  war  between  the  Perfians  and  the  Greeks, 
will  illuftrate  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  That  it  is  not  the  num¬ 
ber,  but  the  valour  of  the  troops,  and  the  condudt  of  the  gene¬ 
rals,  on  which  depend  the  fuccefs  cf  military  expeditions.  The 
reader  will  admire  the  furprifing  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the 
great  men  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  whom  neither  all 
the  world  in  motion  againft  them  could  dejedt,  nor  the  greateft 
misfortunes  difconcert ;  who  undertook  with  an  handful  of 
men,  to  make  head  againft  innumerable  armies  ;  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  fuch  a  prodigious  inequality  of  forces,  durft  hope  for 
fuccefs  ;  who  even  compelled  vidtory  to  declare  on  the  fide  of 
merit  and  virtue  ;  and  taught  all  fucceeding  generations  what 
infinite  refources  and  expedients  are  to  be  found  in  prudence, 
valour,  and  experience  ;  in  a  zeal  for  liberty  and  our  country  ; 
in  the  love  of  our  duty  ;  and  in  all  the  fentiments  of  noble  and 
generous  fouls. 

This  war  of  the  Perfians  againft  the  Grecians  will  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  another  among  the  Greeks  themfelves,  but  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  the  former.  In  the  latter,  there  will  icarce 
be  any  adtions,  but  what  in  appearance  are  of  little  confequence, 
and  feemingly  unworthy  of  a  reader’s  curiofity,  who  is  fond  of 
great  events  :  In  this  he  will  meet  with  little  befides  .private 
quarrels  between  certain  cities,  or  fome  fmall  commonwealths  ; 
fome  inconfiderable  lieges  (except  that  of  Syracufe,  one  of  the 
moft  important  related  in  ancient  hiftory),  though  feveral  of 
thefe  fieges  were  of  confiderable  duration  ;  fome  battles  be¬ 
tween  armies,  where  the  numbers  were  fmall  and  but  little 
blood  fhed.  What  is  it  then,  that  has  rendered  thefe  wars  fo 
famous  in  hiftory  ?  Salluft  informs  us  iu  thefe  words  :  “  *  The 

“  adtions 

*  Ather.icnfium  res  gelt 22,  lieuti  ego  exiltimo,  fatis  amp!®  magnifi  cas¬ 
que 
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f‘  actions  of  the  Athenians  doubtlefs  were  great,  and  yet  I  be^ 
41  lieve  they  were  fomewhat  lefs  than  fame  is  for  having  ns  to 
“  conceive  of  them.  But  becaufe  Athens  had  noble  writers, 
“  the  acts  of  that  republic  are  celebrated  throughout  the  whole 
“  world  as  the  molt  glorious ;  and  the  gallantry  of  t'nofe  he- 
14  roes  who  performed  them,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
“  thought  as  tranfcendant  as  the  eloquence  of  thofe  who  have 
“  defcribed  them.” 

Salluft,- though  jealous  enough  of  the  glory  the  Romans  had 
acquired  by  a  leries  of  diltinguifhed  adtious,  with  which  their 
hiftory  abounds,  yet  he  does  juftice  in  this  paffage  to  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  by  acknowledging,  that  their  exploits  were  truly  great 
and  illuftrious,  though  fomewhat  inferior,  in  his  opinion,  to  their 
fame.  What  is  then  this  foreign  and  borrowed  luftre,  which 
the  Athenian  aftions  have  derived  from  the  eloquence  of  their 
hiftorians  ?  It  is,  that  the  whole  univerfe  agrees  in  looking  upon 
them  as  the  greateft  and  mofc  glorious  that  ever  were  perfor¬ 
med.  Per  terrarum  orbem  Athen'ienfrum  fatia  pro  maximis 
celelrantur.  All  nations,  feduced  and  enchanted,  as  it  were, 
with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  authors,  think  that  peo¬ 
ple’s  exploits  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  was  ever  done  by  any 
other  nation.  This,  according  to  Salluft,  is  the  fervice  the 
Greek  authors  have  done  the  Athenians,  by  their  excellent 
manner  of  defcribing  their  adlions  ;  and  very-  unhappy  it  is  for 
ps,  that  our  hiftory,  for  want  of  the  like  affiftance,  has  left  a 
thoufand  bright  adtions  and  fine  fayings  unrecorded,  which 
would  have  been  put  in  the  ftrcngeft  light  by  the  ancient  wri¬ 
ters,  and  have  done  great  honour  to  our  country. 

But,  however  this  be,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  we  are  not 
always  to  judge  of  the  value  of  an  adlion,  or  the  merit  of  the 
perfons  who  had  ftiared  in  it,  by  the  importance  of  the  event. 
It  is  rather  in  fuch  little  fieges  and  engagements,  as  we  find  re¬ 
corded  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  that  the  con¬ 
duct  and  abilities  of  a  general  are  truly  confpicuous.  Accor- 
dingly,  it  is  obferved,  that  it  was  chiefly  at  the  head  of  fmall 
armies,  and  in  countries  of  no  great  extent,  that  our  beft  ge¬ 
nerals  of  the  laft  age  diftinguiflied  their  capacity,  and  behaved 
with  a  condudt  not  inferior  to  the  moft  celebrated  captains  of 
antiquity.  In  actions  of  this  fort,  chance  has  no  fhare,  and 

que  fuerunt :  verum  aliquanto  minores  tamen,  quam  fama  feruntur.  Sed 
quia  provenere  ibi  fcriptorum  magna  ingenia,  per  terrarum  orbem  Athe- 
nienfium  fatfta  pro  maximis  celebrantur.  Ita  eorum,  quas  fe cere,  virtus 
tanta  habetur,  quantum  earn  verbis  potuere  extollerc  prreclara  ingema. 
Salluft.  in  bell.  Catilin. 
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does  not  cover  any  overfights  that  are  committed.  Every  thing 
is  condufted  and  carried  on  by  the  prudence  of  the  general. 
He  is  truly  the  foul  of  the  army,  which  neither  adts,  nor  moves, 
but  by  his  diredlion.  He  fees  every  thing,  and  is  prefent  every¬ 
where.  Nothing  efcapes  his  vigilance  and  attention.  Orders 
are  feafonably  given,  and  feafonably  executed.  FinefTe,  ftra- 
tagems  ;  falfe  marches,  real  or  feigned  ;  attacks,  encampments, 
decampments  ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  depends  upon  him 
alone. 

On  this  account  the  reading  of  the  Greek  hiftorians,  fuch  as 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Polybius,  is  of  infinite  fervice  to 
young  officers  ;  becaufe  thofe  hiftorians,  who  were  alfo  excel¬ 
lent  commanders,  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  military 
art,  and  lead  the  readers,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  fhrough  all 
the  fieges  and  battles  they  defcribe  ;  fhewing  them,  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  greateft  generals  of  antiquity,  and  by  a  kind  of 
anticipated  experience,  in  what  manner  war  is  to  be  carried  on. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  regard  to  military  exploits,  that  the  Gre¬ 
cian  hiftory  affords  fuch  excellent  models.  We  fhall  there  find 
celebrated  legiflators,  able  politicians,  magiftrates  born  for  go¬ 
vernment,  men  that  have  excelled  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  phi- 
lofophers  that  carried  their  inquiries  as  far  as  was  poffible  in 
thofe  early  ages,  and  who  have  left  us  fuch  maxims  of  morali¬ 
ty  as  many  Chriftians  ought  to  bluffi  at. 

If  the  virtues  related  in  hiftory  may  ferve  us  for  models  in 
the  condudl  of  our  lives,  their  vices  and  failings,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  no  lefs  proper  to  caution  and  inftrutt  us  ;  and  the' 
ftridl  regard  which  an  hiftorian  is  obliged  to  have  for  truth, 
will  not  allow  him  to  diffemble  the  latter,  out  of  fear  of  eclipf- 
ing  the  luftre  of  the  former.  Nor  does  what  I  here  advance 
contradift  the  ride  laid  down  by  Plutarch*,  on  the  fame  fub- 
jedt,  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  Cimon.  He  requires,  that  the 
llluftrious  aftions  of  great  men  be  reprefented  in  their  full  light : 
but  as  to  the  iaults,  which  may  fometimes  efcape  them  through 
paffion  or  furprife,  or  into  which  they  may  be  drawn  by  the 
neceffity  of  affairs,  ■j'  confidering  them  rather  as  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  wanting  to  their  virtue,  than  as  vices  or 
crimes,  that  proceed  from  any  corruption  of  the  heart  ;  fuch 
imperfections  as  thefe,  he  would  have  the  hiftorian,  out  of  com- 
paffion  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  which  produces  no? 
thing  entirely  perfeCt,  content  himfeli  with  touching  very  light¬ 
ly  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  able  painter,  when  he  has  a  fine 

*  In  Cim.  p.  479,  480. 

1"  fxHWov  ugvrris  r/v©'  %  zocxlus  zmvnniv/xxra. 
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face  to  draw,  in  which  he  finds  fome  little  blemilh  or  defeat, 
does  neither  entirely  fupprefs  it,  nor  think  himfelf  obliged  to 
reprefent  it  with  a  ftrift  exa&nefs  ;  becaufe  the  one  would  fpoil 
the  beauty  of  the  picture,  and  the  other  would  dellroy  the  like- 
nefs.  The  very  comparifon  Plutarch  ufes,  Ihews,  that  he  fpeaks 
only  of  flight  and  excufeable  faults.  But  as  to  adlions  of  injus¬ 
tice,  violence,  and  brutality,  they  ought  not  to  be  concealed  or 
difguifed  on  any  account  ;  nor  can  we  fuppofe,  that  the  fame 
privilege  fhould  be  allowed  in  hiftory  as  is  in  painting,  which 
invented  the  *  profile,  to  reprefent  the  fide-face  of  a  prince  who 
had  loft  an  eye,  and  by  that  means  ingenioufly  concealed  fo  dif- 
agreeable  a  deformity.  Pliftory,  the  moil  efTential  rule  of  which 
is  fincerity,  will  by  no  means  admit  of  fuch  indulgences,  that 
indeed  would  deprive  it  of  its  greateft  advantage. 

Shame,  reproach,  infamy,  hatred,  and  the  execrations  of  the 
public,  which  are  the  infeparable  attendants  on  criminal  and 
brutal  aftions,  are  no  lefs  proper  to  excite  an  horror  for  vice, 
than  the  glory  which  perpetually  attends  good  adlions  is  to 
infpire  us  with  the  love  of  virtue.  And  thefe,  according  to 
Tacitus  j-,  are  the  two  ends,  which  every  hillorian  ought  to 
propofe  to  himfelf,  by  making  a  judicious  choice  of  what  is 
moft  extraordinary  both  in  good  and  evil,  in  order  to  occafion 
that  public  homage  to  be  paid  to  virtue,  which  is  juftly  due  to 
it  ;  and  to  create  the  greater  abhorrence  for  vice,  on  account 
of  that  eternal  infamy  that  attends  it. 

The  hiftory  I  write  only  furniflies  too  many  examples  of  the 
latter  fort.  With  refpeft  to  the  Perfians,  it  will  appear  by 
what  is  faid  of  their  kings,  that  thofe  princes,  whofe  power  had 
ro  other  bounds  but  thofe  of  their  will,  often  abandoned  them- 
felves  to  all  their  pafiions  ;  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  refill  the  delufions  of  a  man’s  own  greatnefs,  and  the  flatter¬ 
ies  of  thofe  that  furround  him  ;  that  the  liberty  of  gratifying  all 
one’s  defires,  and  of  doing  evil  with  impunity,  is  a  dangerous 
fitua'cion  ;  that  the  bell  difpofitions  can  hardly  withftand  fuch 
a  temptation  ;  that,  even  after  having  preferved  themfelves  in 
the  beginning,  they  are  infcnfibly  corrupted  by  foftnefs  and  ef¬ 
feminacy,  by  pride,  and  their  averfion  to  iincere  counfels  ;  and 
that  it  rarely  happens  they  are  wife  enough  to  confider,  that, 

*  Habet  in  pidiura  fpeciem  tota  facies.  Apelles  tamen  imaginem  An- 
t’goni  latere  tantum  altero  ollendit,  ut  amiffi  ocub  deformitas  lateret. 
Quintil  1.  ii.  c.  13. 

f  Exequi  fententias haud  inftitui,  nifi  infignes  per  honeftum  aut  nota- 
bili  dedecore  :  quod  pratcipuum  munus  annalium  recr  ne  virtutes  filean- 
tur,  utque  pravis  didtis  fadtifque  ex  poheritate  et  ir.famia  metus  lit.  Tacit. 
Annal.  1.  iii.  c.  6  r. 
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■when  they  find  themfelves  exalted  above  all  laws  and  reftraints, 
they  ftand  then  moll  in  need  of  moderation  and  wifdom,  both 
in  regard  to  themfelves  and  others ;  and  that  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  they  ought  to  be  doubly  wile,  and  doubly  ftrong,  in  order 
to  fet  bounds  within,  by  their  reafon,  to  a  power  that  has  none 
without. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Grecians,  the  Peloponnefian  war  will 
fnow  the  miferable  effedls  of  their  inteftine  divifions,  and  the 
fatal  exceffes  into  which  they  were  led  by  their  third  of  domi¬ 
nion  :  fcenes  of  injullice,  ingratitude,  and  perfidy,  together 
with  the  open  violation  of  treaties,  or  mean  artifices  and  un¬ 
worthy  tricks  to  elude  their  execution.  It  will  {how,  how 
fcandaloufiy  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  debated  them¬ 
felves  to  the  Barbarians,  in  order  to  beg  aid3  of  money  from 
them  :  how  ihamefully  the  great  deliverers  of  Greece  renoun¬ 
ced  the  glory  of  all  their  pall  labours  and  exploits,  by  {looping 
and  making  their  court  to  certain  haughty  and  infolent  fatrapae, 
and  by  going  fucceffively,  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  to  implore 
the  protedlion  of  the  common  enemy,  whom  they  had  fo  often 
conqtiered  ;  and  in  what  manner  they  employed  the  fuccours 
they  obtained  from  them,  in  oppreffing  their  ancient  allies,  and 
extending  their  own  territories  by  unjuft  and  violent  methods. 

On  bo.h  fides,  and  fometirr.es  in  the  fame  perfon,  we  fhall 
find  a  furprifing  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of  virtues  and  vices, 
of  glorious  actions  and  mean  fentiments  ;  and  fometimes,  per¬ 
haps  we  {hall  be  ready  to  alk  ourfelves,  whether  thefe  can  be 
the  fame  perfons  and  the  fame  people,  of  whom  fuch  different 
things  are  related  ;  and  whether  it  be  pofiible,  that  fuch  a 
bright  and  ftiining  light,  and  fuch  thick  clouds  of  fmoke  and 
darknefs  can  proceed  from  the  fame  fund. 

The  Perfian  hiftory  includes  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  and 
feventeen  years,  during  the  reigns  of  fix  kings  of  Perfia  :  Da¬ 
rius,  the  firft  of  the  name,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes  ;  Xerxes  the 
firft  ;  Artaxerxes,  furnamed  Longimanus  ;  Xerxes  the  fecona  ; 
Sogdianus  ;  the  two.laft  of  which  reigned  but  a  very  little  time  ; 
and  Darius  the  fecond,  commonly  called  Darius  Nothus.  This 
hiftory  begins  at  the  year  of  the  world  3483,  and  extends  to 
the  year  3600.  As  this  whole  period  naturally  divides  itfelf 
into  two  parts,  I  {ha'll  alfo  divide  it  into  two  diftinA  books. 

The  firft  part,  which  conlifts  of  ninety  years,  contains  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  firft,  to  the  42d  year  of 
.Artaxerxes,  the  fame  year  in  which  the  Peloponnefian  war 
began  ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3483,  to  the  year 
3573.  This  part  chiefly  contains  the  different  enterprifes  and 
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expeditions  of  the  Perfians  againft  Greece,  which  never  pro. 
duced  more  great  men  and  great  events,  nor  ever  difplayed 
more  confpicuous  or  more  'olid  virtues.  Here  you  will  fee 
the  famous  battles  of  Marathon,  Thermopvke,  Artemifa,  Sala- 
min,  Platssa,  Mycale,  Eurymedon,  See.  Here  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  commanders  of  Greece  lignalized  their  courage  ;  Miltia- 
des,  Leonidas,  Themiilocles,  Ariitides,  Cimon,  Paufanias, 
Pericles,  Thucydides,  &c. 

To  enable  the  reader  the  more  eafily  to  recoiled!  what  paf- 
fed  within  this  fpace  of  time  among  the  Jews,  and  alfo  among 
the  Romans,  the  hiftory  of  both  which  nations  is  entirely  fo¬ 
reign  to  that  of  the  Perfians  and  Greeks,  I  fhall  here  fet  dowii 
in  few  words  the  principal  epochas  relating  to  them. 

EPOCHAS  OF  THE  JEWISH  HISTORY. 

The  people  of  God  were  at  that  time  returned  from  their 
Babyloniih  captivity  to'  Jerufalem,  under  the  conduct  of  Zoro- 
babl.  Ufner  is  of  opinion,  that  the  hiftory  of  Either  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  reign  of  Darius.  The  Ifraelites,  under 
the  fhadow  of  that  prince’s  protection,  and  animated  by  the 
warm  exhortations  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  did 
at  lad  finifh  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted  for  many  years  by  the  cabals  of  their  enemies.  Ar- 
taxerxes  was  no  lefs  favourable  to  the  Jew's  than  Darius  :  he 
firft  of  all  fent  Ezra  to  Jerulalem,  who  reftored  the  public 
vrorfhip,  and  the  obfervation  of  the  law  ;  then  Nehemiah,  who 
caufed  walls  to  be  built  round  the  city,  and  fortified  it  againlt 
the  attacks  of  their  neighbours,  who  were  jealous  of  its  reviv¬ 
ing  greatnefs.  It  is  thought  that  Malachi,  the  iaft  of  the 
prophets,  was  cotemporary  with  Nehemiah,  or  that  he  pro- 
phefied  not  long  after  him. 

This  interval  of  the  facred  hiftory  extends  from  the  reign 
of  Darius  I.  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus; 
that  is  to  fay,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3485,  to  the  year 
3581.  Alter  which  the  feripture  is  entirely  filent,  till  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees. 

EPOCHAS  OF  THE  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

The  firft  year  of  Darius  was  the  233d  of  the  building  of 
Rome.  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  then  on  the  throne,  and  about 
ten  years  afterwards  was  depofed,  when  the  confular  govern¬ 
ment  was  fubftituted  to  that  of  the  kings.  In  the  fucceeding 
part  of  this  period  happened  the  war  againft  Porfenna  ;  the 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  .the  people  j  Coriolanus’s  retreat 
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among  the  Voifci,  and  the  war  that  enfued  thereupon  :  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  againft  the  Latins,  the  Vejentes,  the 
Voifci,  and  other  neighbouring  nations  ;  the  death  of  Virginia 
under  the  Decemvirate  ;  the  difputes  between  the  people  and 
fenate  about  marriages  and  the  confulfhip,  which  occafion- 
ed  the  creating  of  military  tribunes  inftead  of  confuls.  This 
period  of  time  terminates  in  the  323d  year  from  the  foundation 
of  Rome. 

The  fecond  part,  of  twenty-feven  years,  extends  from  the 
43d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  to  the  death  of  Darius 
Nothus ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3573,  to  the  year 
3600.  It  contains  the  19  firft  years  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  which  continued  27  years,  of  which  Greece  and  Si¬ 
cily  were  the  feat,  and  wherein  the  Greeks,  who  had  before 
triumphed  over  the  Barbarians,  turned  their  arms  agair.il  each 
other.  Among  the  Athenians,  Pericles,  Nicias,  and  Alei- 
biades  ;  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  Brafidas,  Gylippus,  and 
Lyfander,  diltinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  moil  extraordinary 
manner. 

Rome  continues  to  be  agitated  by  different  difputes  between 
the  fenate  and  people.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  and 
about  the  350th  year  of  Rome,  the  Romans  formed  the  liege 
of  Veji,  which  lafted  ten  years. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  80  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy*,  the  Heraclides,  that  is,  the  defcendants  of  Hercules, 
returned  into  the  Peloponnefus,  and  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  Lacedaemon,  where  two  of  them,  who  were  brothers,  Eu- 
rillhenes  and  Procles,  Ions  of  Ariftodemus,  reigned  jointly  to¬ 
gether.  f  Herodotus  obferves,  that  thefe  two  brothers  were, 
during  their  whole  lives,  at  variance  ;  and  that  almoll  all  their 
defcendants  inherited  the  like  difpofition  of  mutual  hatred  and 
antipathy  ;  fo  true  it  is,  that  the  fovereign  power  will  admit 
of  no  partnerlhip,  and  that  two  kings  will  always  be  too  many 
for  one  kingdom  !  However,  after  the  death  of  thefe  two, 
the  defcendants  of  both  Hill  continued  to  fway  the  fceptre 
jointly  :  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  thefe  two  branches  fuh- 
filled  for  near  900  years,  from  the  return  of  the  Heraclides 
into  the  Peloponnefus  to  the  death  of  Cleomenes,  and  fupplied 
Sparta  with  kings  without  interruption,  and  that  generally  in 
a  regular  fucceffion  from  father  to  fon,  efpecially  in  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family. 

*  A.M.  2900.  Ant.  J.  C.  1104.  f  Lib.  vi.  c.50. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  E LOTA!}  OR  HELOTS. 

When  the  Lacedxmonians  firft  began  to  fettle  in  Pelopon- 
nefus,  they  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  fubdue  one  after  ano¬ 
ther  by  force  of  arms,  or  receive  into  their  alliance  on  eafy  and 
equitable  terms,  as  the  paying  them  a  fmall  tribute.  Strabo* 
fpeaks  of  a  city,  called  Elos,  not  far  from  Sparta,  which,  after 
having  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  as  others  had  done,  revolted 
openly,  and  refufed  to  pay  the  tribute.  Agis,  the  fon  of  Eu- 
rifthenes,  newly  fettled  in  the  throne,  was  fenfible  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency  of  this  firft  revolt,  and  therefore  immediately 
marched  with  an  army  againft  them,  together  with  Softs,  his 
colleague.  They  laid  fiege  to  the  city,  which,  after  a  pretty 
long  refiftance,  was  forced  to  furrender  at  diferetion.  This 
prince  thought  it  proper  to  make  fuch  an  example  of  them,  as 
iliould  intimidate  all  their  neighbours,  and  deter  them  from 
the  like  attempts,  and  yet  not  alienate  their  minds  by  too  cruel 
a  treatment ;  for  which  reafon  he  put  none  to  death.  He 
fpared  the  lives  of  all  the  inhabitants,  but  at  the  fame  time  de¬ 
prived  them  of  their  liberty,  and  reduced  them  all  to  a  ftate  of 
flavery.  From  thenceforward  they  were  employed  in  all  mean 
and  fervile  offices,  and  treated  with  extreme  rigour.  Thefe 
were  the  people  who  were  called  Elotae.  The  number  of  them 
exceedingly  increafed  in  procefs  of  time,  the  Lacedxmonians 
giving  undoubtedly  the  fame  name  to  all  the  people  they  re¬ 
duced  to  the  fame  condition  of  fervitude.  As  they  them- 
felves  were  averfe  to  labour,  and  entirely  addicted  to  war,  they 
left  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  to  thefe  flaves,  affigning  every 
One  of  them  a  certain  portion  of  ground,  of  which  they  were 
obliged  to  carry  the  products  every  year  to  their  refpedtive 
mailers,  who  endeavoured  by  all  forts  of  ill  ufage  to  make 
their  yoke  more  grievous  and  infupportable.  This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  bad  policy,  and  could  only  tend  to  breed  a  vaft 
number  of  dangerous  enemies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  ftate, 
who  were  always  ready  to  take  arms  and  revolt  on  every  oc- 
cafion.  The  Romans  adted  more  prudently  in  this  reipedt ; 
for  they  incorporated  the  conquered  nations  into  their  ftate, 
by  affociating  them  into  the  freedom  of  their  city,  and  there¬ 
by  converted  them,  from  enemies,  into  brethren  and  fellow- 
citizens. 

*  Lib.  viii.  p.  365.  Plut.  in  Lyeurg.  p.  40. 
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LYCURGUS,  THE  LACEDAEMONIAN  LAWGIVER. 

*Eurytion,  or  Eurypon,  as  he  is  named  by  others,  fucceed- 
ed  Soiis.  In  order  to  gain  his  people’s  afie&ion,  and  render 
his  government  agreeable,  he  thought  fit  to  recede  in  fome 
points  from  the  abfolute  power  exercifed  by  the  kings  his  pre- 
deceffors  :  this  rendered  his  name  fo  dear  to  his  fubjects,  that 
all  his  fuccefiors  were,  from  him,  called  Eurytionides.  But 
this  relaxation  gave  birth  to  horrible  confufion,  and  an  un¬ 
bounded  licentioufnefs  in  Sparta,  and  for  a  long  time  occafioned 
infinite  mifcriiefs.  The  people  became  fo  infolent,  that  nothing' 
could  refirain  them.  If  Eurytion’s  fucceffors  attempted  to 
recover  their  authority  by  force,  they  became  odious  ;  and  if, 
through  complaifance  or  weaknefs,  they  chofe  to  diffemble, 
their  mildnefs  ferved  only  to  render  them  contemptible;  fo  that 
order  was  in  a  manner  abolifhed,  and  the  laws  no  longer  re¬ 
garded.  Thefe  confufions  haflened  the  death  of  Lycurgus’s 
father,  whofe  name  was  Eunomus,  and  who  was  killed  in  an 
infurrettion.  Polydeftes,  his  eldeft  fon  and  fucceffor,  dying 
foon  after  without  children,  every  body  expedted  Lycurgus 
would  have  been  king.  And  indeed  he  was  fo  in  effeft,  as 
long  as  the  pregnancy  of  his  brother’s  wife  was  uncertain  ; 
but  as  foon  as  that  was  manifeft,  he  declared,  that  the  king¬ 
dom  belonged  to  her  child,  in  cafe  it  proved  a  fon  :  and  from 
that  moment  he  adminiflered  the  government,  as  guardian 
to  his  unborn  nephew,  under  the  title  of  Prodicos,  which 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  guardians 
of  their  kings.  When  the  child  was  born,  Lycurgus  took 
him  in  his  arms,  and  cried  out  to  the  company  that  was  pre- 
fent,  “  Behold,  my  Lords  of  Sparta,  this  new-born  child  is 
“  your  king  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  put  the  infant  into 
the  king’s  feat,  and  named  him  Charilaus,  becaufe  of  the  joy 
the  people  expreffed  upon  occafion  of  his  birth.  The  reader 
will  find,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  this  hiftory,  all  that  relates 
to  the  hifiory  of  Lycurgus,  the  reformation  he  made,  and  the 
excellent  laws  he  eftablifhed  in  Sparta.  Agefilaus  was  at  this 
time  king  in  the  elder  branch  of  the  family. 

WAR  BETWEEN  THE  ARGIVES  AND  LACEDAEMONIANS. 

t  Some  time  after  this,  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  Argives  and  Lacedsemonians,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  little  country,  called  Thyrea,  that  lay  upon  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  two  Hates,  and  to  which  each  of  them  pretended 

*  PLt.  in  Lycurg.  p.  40  f  Herod.  L  i.  c.  1. 
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a  right.  When  the  two  armies  were  ready  to  engage,  it  was 
agreed  on  both  tides,  in  order  to  ipare  the  effufion  of  blood, 
that  the  quarrel  fhould  be  decided  by  three  hundred  of  the 
braved  men  on  both  tides  ;  and  that  the  land  in  queftion  fhould 
become  the  property  of  the  victorious  party.  To  leave  the 
combatants  more  room  to  engage,  the  two  armies  retired  to 
fome  diflance.  Thofe  generous  champions  then,  who  had  all 
the  courage  of  two  mighty  armies,  boldly  advanced  towards 
each  other,  and  fought  with  fo  much  refolution  and  fury,  that 
the  whole  number,  except  three  men,  two  on  the  fide  of  the 
Argives,  and  one  on  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  lay  dead 
upon  the  fpot ;  and  only  the  night  parted  them.  The  two 
Argives,  looking,  upon  themfelves  as  the  conquerors,  made 
what  hafte  they  could  to  Argos  to  carry  the  news :  the  fingle 
Lacedaemonian,  Othryades  by  name,  infiead  of  retiring,  Drip¬ 
ped  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Argives,  and  carrying  their  arms 
into  the  Lacedaemonian  camp,  continued  in  his  poll.  The 
next  day  the  two  armies  returned  to  the  field  of  battle.  Both 
fides  laid  equal  claim  to  the  viftory :  the  Argives,  becaufe  they 
had  more  of  their  champions  left  alive  than  the  enemy  had  ; 
the  Lacedaemonians,  becaufe  the  two  Argives  that  remained 
alive  had  fled  ;  whereas  their  fingle  foldier  had  remained  maf- 
ter  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  had  carried  off  the  fpoils  of  the 
enemy:  in  (hort,  they  could  not  determine  the  difpute  without 
coming  to  another  engagement.  Here  fortune  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  little  territory  of  Thy- 
rea  was  the  prize  of  their  victory.  But  Othryades,  not  able 
to  bear  the  thoughts  of  furviving  his  brave  companions,  or  of 
enduring  the  fight  of  Sparta  after  their  death,  killed  himfelf  on 
the  fame  field  of  battle  where  they  bad  fought,  refolving  to 
have  one  fate  and  one  tomb  with  them. 

WARS  BETWEEN  THE  MESSENIANS  AND  LACEDAEMONIANS. 

There  were  no  lefs  than  three  feveral  wars  between  the  Mef- 
fenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  all  of  them  very  fierce  and 
bloody.  Meffenia  was  a  country  in  Peloponnefus,  not  far  weft- 
ward  from  Sparta ;  it  was  of  confiderable  ftrength,  and  had 
its  own  particular  kings. 

THE  FIRST  MESSENIAN  WAR. 

*The  firft  Meffenian  warlafted  twenty  years,  and  broke  out 
the  fecond  year  of  the  ninth  Olympiad.  The  Lacedsemoni- 

*  A.  M.  3361.  Ant.  J.  C.  743.  Paufan.  1.  iv.  p.  216 — 240.  Juftin.  1. 
sii.  c.  4. 
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ans  pretended  to  have  received  feveral  confiderable  injuries  from 
the  Meffenians,  and,  among  others,  that  of  having  had  their 
daughters  ravifhed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Meflenia,  when  they 
went,  according  to  cuftom,  to  a  temple,  that  flood  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  two  nations;  as  alfo  that  of  the  murder  of  Tele- 
cles,  their  king,  which  was  a  confequence  of  the  former.  Pro¬ 
bably  a  defire  of  extending  their  dominion,  and  of  feizing  a 
territory  which  lay  fo  convenient  for  them,  might  be  the  true 
caufe  of  the  war.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  war  broke  out 
in  the  reign  of  Polydovus  and  Theopompus,  kings  of  Sparta, 
at  the  time  when  the  office  of  archon  at  Athens  was  ftill  de¬ 
cennial. 

*Euphses,  the  thirteenth  defcendant  from  Hercules,  was 
then  king  of  Meflenia.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  army  to 
Cleonnis.  The  Lacedaemonians  opened  the  campaign  with  the 
liege  of  Amphea,  a  fmall  ir.confiderable  city,  which,  however, 
they  thought  would  be  very  proper  to  make  a  place  of  arms. 
The  town  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  put  to 
the  fword.  This  firft  blow  ferved  only  to  animate  the  Meffe¬ 
nians,  by  Ihowing  them  what  they  were  to  expedt  from  the 
enemy,  if  they  did  not  defend  themfelves  with  vigour.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  on  their  part,  bound  themfelves  by  an  oath, 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  return  to  Sparta,  till  they  had 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  all  the  cities  and  lands  belonging 
to  the  Meffenians ;  fuch  an  affurance  had  they  of  the  fuccefs 
of  their  arms,  and  of  their  invincible  courage. 

JTwo  battles  were  fought,  wherein  the  lofs  wras  pretty  equal 
on  both  fides.  But  after  the  fecond,  the  Meffenians  fuffered 
extremely  through  the  want  of  provifions,  which  occalioned  a 
great  defertion  in  their  troops,  and  at  lall  brought  the  plague 
among  them. 

Hereupon  they  confulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  which  di- 
redted  them,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  to  of¬ 
fer  up  a  virgin  of  the  royal  blood  in  facrifice.  Ariflcmenes, 
who  was  of  the  race  of  the  Epytides,  offered  his  own  daughter. 
The  Meffenians  then  confidering,  that  if  they  left  garrifons  in 
all  their  towns,  they  Ihould  ext2’emely  weaken  their  army,  re- 
folved  to  abandon  all  their  towns,  except  Ithoma,  a  little  place 
feated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  the  fame  name,  about  which  they 
encamped  and  fortified  themfelves.  In  this  fituation  were  fe- 
ven  years  fpent,  during  which  nothing  paffed  but  flight  fkir- 
miflies  on  both  fides,  the  Lacedaemonians  not  daring  in  all  that 
time  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  battle. 

*  Paufan,  1.  iv.  p.  S23—S26.  f  ibid,  p.  227— 234. 
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Indeed,  they  almoft  defpaired  of  being  able  to  reduce  them  ; 
nor  was  there  any  thing  but  the  obligation  of  the  oath,  by 
which  they  had  bound  themfelves,  that  made  them  continue 
fo  burthenfome  a  war.  *  What  gave  them  the  greateft  unea- 
frnefs,  was  their  apprenenfion,  led  their  abfence  and  diftance 
from  their  wives  for  fo  many  years,  and  which  might  ftill  con¬ 
tinue  many  more,  fhould  deffroy  their  families  at  home,  and 
leave  Sparta  deffitute  of  citizens.  To  prevent  this  misfortune, 
they  fenl  home  fuch  of  their  foldiers  as  were  come  to  the  army, 
fmce  the  forementioned  oath  had  been  taken,  and  made  no 
fcruple  of  proftituting  their  wives  to  their  embraces.  The 
children  that  fprung  from  thefe  unlawful  copulations  were 
called  Partheniatse,  a  name  given  them  to  denote  the  infamy 
of  their  birth.  As  icon  as  they  were  grown  up,  not  being 
able  to  endure  fuch  an  opprobrious  diffindlion,  they  banilhed 
themfelves  from  Sparta  with  one  confent,  and  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  f  Phalanthus,  went  and  fettled  at  i  arentum  in  Italy, 
nfter  driving  out  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

d  At  laft,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  which  was  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  Euphaes’s  reign,  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  was  fought 
near  Ithoma.  Euphses  pierced  through  the  battalions  of  Theo- 
pompus  with  too  much  beat  and  precipitation  for  a  king.  He 
there  received  a  multitude  of  wounds,  feveral  of  which  were 
mortal.  He  fell,  and  feemed  to  give  up  the  ghoft.  Where¬ 
upon  wonderful  efforts  of  courage  were  exerted  on  both  fidesj 
by  the  one,  to  carry  off  the  king  ;  by  the  other,  to  fave  him. 
Cleonnis  killed  eight  Spartans,  who  were  dragging  him  along, 
and  fpoiled  them  of  their  arms,  which  he  committed  to  the 
cuftody  of  feme  of  his  foldiers.  He  himfelf  received  feveral 
wounds,  all  in  the  forepart  of  his  body,  which  was  a  certain 
proof,  that  he  had  never  turned  his  back  upon  his  enemies. 
Ariffomenes,  fighting  cn  the  fame  occafion,  and  for  the  fame 
end,  killed  five  Lacedaemonians,  whofe  fpoils  he  likevvife  carri¬ 
ed  off,  without  receiving  any  wound.  In  fhort,  the  king  was 
faved  and  carried  off  by  the  Meffenians  ;  and,  all  mangled  and 
bloody  as  he  was,  he  expreffed  great  joy  that  they  had  not 
been  worded.  Ariffomenes,  after  the  battle  was  over,  met 
Cleonnis,  who,  by  reafon  of  his  wounds,  could  neither  walk  by 
himfelf,  nor  with  the  affiftance  of  thofe  that  lent  him  their 
hands.  He  therefore  took  him  upon  his  Ihoulders,  wi'chcut 
quitting  his  arms,  and  carried  him  to  the  camp. 

*  Dioc.  1.  xv.  p.  778. 

f  Et  regnata  petam  I.aconi  rara  Fhalanto.  Hor.  Od.  vi,  I.  3. 

i  Paufan.  1.  iv.  p.  334,  335.  Diod.  in  Frag. 
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As  loon  as  they  had  applied  the  firft  dreuing  to  the  wounds 
of  the  king  of  Meffenia  and  of  his  officers,  there  arofe  a  new 
combat  among  the  Meffenians,  that  was  purfued  with  as  much 
warmth  as  the  former,  but  was  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  yet 
the  confequence  of  the  other.  The  affair  in  queftion  was  the 
adjudging  the  prize  of  glory  to  him,  that  had  fignalized  his 
valour  moft  in  the  late  engagement :  for  it  was  even  then  an 
ancient  cuftom  among  them,  publicly  to  proclaim,  after  a  bat¬ 
tle,  the  name  of  the  man  that  had  Ihowed  the  greateft  courage. 
Nothing  could  be  more  proper  to  animate  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers,  to  infpire  them  with  refolution  and  intrepidity,  and  to 
ftifle  the  natural  apprehenfion  of  death  and  danger.  Two  il- 
luftrious  champions  entered  the  lifts  on  this  occaiion,  namely, 
Cleonnis  and  Ariftomenes. 

The  king,  notwithftanding  his  weak  condition,  being  at¬ 
tended  with  the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  prefided  in  the 
council  where  this  important  difpute  was  to  be  decided.  Each 
competitor  pleaded  his  own  caufe.  Cleonnis  began,  and 
founded  his  pretenfions  upon  the  great  number  of  the  enemies 
he  had  (lain,  and  upon  the  multitude  of  wounds  he  had  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  adfion,  which  were  fo  many  undoubted  teftimonies 
of  the  courage  with  which  he  had  faced  both  death  and  danger; 
whereas,  according  to  him,  the  condition  in  which  Ariftomenes 
came  out  of  the  engagement,  without  hurt  and  without  wound, 
feemed  to  (hew,  that  he  had  been  very  careful  of  his  own  per- 
fon,  or,  at  moft,  could  only  prove,  that  he  had  been  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  he,  but  not  more  brave  and  courageous.  And  as 
to  his  having  carried  him  on  his  ffioulders  into  the  camp,  that 
adtion  indeed  might  ferve  to  prove  the  ftrength  of  his  body, 
but  nothing  further :  and  the  thing  in  difpute  at  this  time, 
fays  he,  is  not  ftrength,  but  valour. 

The  only  thing  Ariftomenes  was  reproached  for,  was,  his 
not  being  wounded ;  therefore  he  confined  himfelf  to  that 
point,  and  anfwered  in  the  following  manner :  “  I  am,”  fays 
he,  “  called  fortunate,  becaufe  I  have  efcaped  from  the  battle 
“  without  wounds.  If  that  were  owing  to  my  cowardice,  I 
“  ffiould  deferve  another  epithet  than  that  of  fortunate  ;  and 
“  inftead  of  being  admitted  to  difpute  the  prize,  ought  to  nn- 
“  dergo  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  that  punifti  cowards.  But 

what  is  objected  to  me  as  a  crime,  is  in  truth  my  greateft 
“  glory.  For,  whether  my  enemies,  aftoniihed  at  my  valour, 
“  durft  not  venture  to  attack  or  oppofe  me,  it  is  no  fmall  de- 
“  gree  of  merit,  that  I  made  them  fear  me  ;  or,  that  whilft 
“  they  engaged  me,  I  had  at  the  fame  time  ftrength  to  cut 
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“  them  m  pieces,  and  (kill  to  guard  againft  their  attacks,  I 
u  inuft  then  have  been  at  once  both  valiant  and  prudent :  for 
“  whoever,  in  the  midft  of  an  engagement,  can  expofe  himi'elf 
“  to  dangers  with  caution  and  fecurity,  (hows,  that  he  excels 
“  at  the  fame  time  both  in  the  virtues  of  the  mind  and  the 
“  body.  As  for  courage,  no  man  living  can  reproach  Cleon- 
“  nis  with  any  want  cf  it ;  but  for  his  honour’s  fake,  I  am 
“  forry  that  he  fhould  appear  to  want  gratitude.” 

After  the  conclufion  of  thefe  harangues,  the  queftion  was 
put  to  the  vote.  The  whole  army  is  in  fufpenfe,  and  impa¬ 
tiently  waits  for  the  decifion.  No  difpute  could  be  fo  warm 
and  interefting  as  this.  It  is  not  a  competition  for  gold  or 
filver,  but  folely  for  honour.  The  proper  reward  of  virtue  is 
pure  difinterefted  glory.  Here  the  judges  are  unfufpefied. 
The  afiions  of  the  competitors  (fill  fpeak  for  them.  It  is 
the  king  himfelf,  furrounded  with  his  officers,  who  prefides  and 
adjudges  :  a  whole  army  are  the  witnefles  :  the  field  of  battle  is 
a  tribunal  without  partiality  and  cabal.  In  fhort,  all  the 
votes  concurred  in  favour  of  Ariltomenes,  and  adjudged  him 
the  prize. 

#  Euphses,  the  king,  died  not  many  days  after  the  decifion 
of  this  affair.  He  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  during  all 
that  time  been  engaged  in  war  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  As 
he  died  without  children,  he  left  the  Meffenians  at  liberty  to 
chufe  his  fucceflor.  Cleonnis  and  Damis  were  candidates  in 
oppofition  to  Ariftomenes ;  but  he  was  defied  king  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  them.  When  he  was  on  the  throne,  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  confer  on  his  two  rivals  the  principal  offices  of  the 
ftate.  All  ftrongly  attached  to  the  public  good,  even  more  than 
to  their  own  glory  ;  competitors,  but  not  enemies  ;  thefe  great 
men  were  afiuated  by  a  zeal  fer  their  country,  and  were  nei¬ 
ther  friends  nor  adverfaries  to  one  another,  but  for  its  prefer- 
vation. 

In  this  relation,  I  have  followed  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Monfieur  j-  Eoivin,  the  elder,  and  have  made  ufe  of  his  learned 
dilfertation  upon  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  the 
world  was  little  acquainted  with.  He  fuppofes,  and  proves 
in  it,  that  the  king,  fpoken  of  in  that  fragment,  is  Euphses  ; 
and  that  Ariftomenes  is  the  fame  that  Paulanias  calls  Arifto- 
demus,  according  to  the  cullom  of  the  ancients,  who  were 
often  called  by  two  different  names. 

*  Paufan.  1.  iv.  p.  235 — 241. 

f  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infrriptions,  Vo).  II.  p.  84. — ity- 
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Ariftomenes,  otherwife  called  Ariftodemus,  reigned  near 
feven  years,  and  was  equally  efteemed  and  beloved  by  his  fub- 
jefts.  *The  war  ftill  continued  all  this  time.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign  he  beat  the  Lacedaemonians,  took  their  king 
Theopompus,  and,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  Ithoma,  facrificed 
three  hundred  of  them,  among  whom  their  king  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  vi&im.  Shortly  after,  Ariftodemus  facrificed  himfelf 
upon  the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  in  conformity  to  the  anfwer 
of  an  oracle.  Damis  was  his  fuccelfor,  but  without  taking 
upon  him  the  title  of  king. 

j- After  his  death  the  Mefienians  never  had  any  fuccefs  in 
their  affairs,  but  found  themfelves  in  a  very  wretched  and  hope- 
lefs  condition.  Being  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  ut¬ 
terly  deftitute  of  provifions,  they  abandoned  Ithoma,  and 
fled  to  fuch  of  their  allies  as  were  nearefl  to  them.  The  city 
was  immediately  razed,  and  all  the  people  that  remained  fub- 
mitted.  They  were  made  to  engage  by  oath  never  to  forfake 
the  party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  never  to  revolt  from 
them :  a  very  ufeful  precaution,  only  proper  to  make  them 
add  the  guilt  of  perjury  to  their  rebellion.  Their  new  mat¬ 
ters  impofed  no  tribute  upon  them  ;  but  contented  themfelves 
with  obliging  them  to  bring  to  the  Spartan  market  one  half 
of  the  corn  they  fhould  reap  every  harveft.  It  was  likewife 
ftipulated,  that  the  Mefienians,  both  men  and  women,  fhould 
attend,  in  mourning,  the  funerals  either  of  the  kings,  or  chief 
citizens  of  Sparta  ;  which  the  Lacedaemonians  probably  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  mark  of  the  others’  dependence,  and  as  a  kind 
of  homage  paid  to  their  nation.  jThus  ended  the  firft  Mef- 
fenian  war,  after  having  lafted  twenty  years. 

THE  SECOND  MESSEN1AN  WAR. 

$The  lenity  with  which  the  Lacedaemonians  treated  the 
Mefienians  at  firft,  was  of  no  long  duration.  When  once  they 
found  the  whole  country'  had  fubmitted,  and  thought  the  peo¬ 
ple  incapable  of  giving  them  any  further  trouble,  they  return¬ 
ed  to  their  natural  character  of  infolence  and  haughtinefs,  that 
often  degenerated  into  cruelty,  and  fometimes  even  into  fero¬ 
city.  Inftead  of  treating  the  vanquifhed  with  kindnefs,  as 
friends  and  allies,  and  endeavouring  by  gentle  methods  to  win 
thofe  they  had  fubdued  by  force,  they  feemed  intent  upon  no¬ 
thing  but  aggravating  their  yoke,  and  making  them  feel  the 

*  Clem.  Alex,  in  Protrop.  p.  20.  Eufeb.  in  Prsepar.  1.  iv.  c.  16. 

f  Paufan.  1.  iv.  p.  241 — 247.  $  A.  M.  3281.  Ant,  J.  C.  723. 

§  Paufan.  1.  iv.  p.  242 — 361.  Juftin.  L  iii.  c.  j. 
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xvhole  weight  of  fubjeftion.  They  laid  heavy  taxes  upoa 
them,  delivered  them  up  to  the  avarice  of  the  colledlors  of 
thofe  taxes,  gave  no  ear  to  their  complaints,  rendered  them  no 
juftice,  treated  them  like  vile  flaves,  and  committed  the  moll 
crying  outrages  againft  them. 

Man,  who  is  bom  for  liberty,  can  never  reconcile  bimfelf 
to  fervitude :  the  moft  gentle  flavery  exafperates,  and  provokes 
him  to  rebel.  What  could  be  expefted  then  from  fo  cruel  a 
one,  as  that  the  Meffenians  groaned  under  ?  After  having  en¬ 
dured  it  with  great  uneafmefs  *  near  forty  years,  they  refolved 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  recover  their  ancient  liberty. 
•J-This  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  23d  Olympiad  :  the  office 
of  archon  at  Athens  was  then  made  annual ;  and  Anaxander 
and  Anaxidamus  reigned  at  Sparta. 

The  Meffenians’  firft  care  was  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  with 
the  alliance  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Thefe  they  found 
well  inclined  to  enter  into  their  views,  as  very  agreeable  to 
their  own  interefts  ;  for  it  was  not  without  jealouly  and  ap- 
prehenfions,  that  they  faw  fo  powerful  a  city  rifing  up  in  the 
midft  of  them,  which  manifeftly  feemed  to  aim  at  extending 
her  dominion  over  all  the  reft.  The  people  therefore  of  Elis, 
the  Argives  and  Sicyonians,  declared  for  the  Meffenians.  But 
before  their  forces  were  joined,  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Meffenians.  J  Ariftomenes,  the  fecond 
of  that  name,  was  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  He  was  a  com¬ 
mander  of  intrepid  courage,  and  of  great  abilities  in  war.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  beat  in  this  engagement.  Ariftomenes, 
to  give  the  enemy  at  firft  an  advantageous  opinion  of  his  bra¬ 
very,  knowing  what  influence  it  has  on  the  fuccefs  of  future 
enterprifes,  boldly  ventured  to  enter  into  Sparta  by  night,  and 
upon  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  who  was  furnamed 
Chalcioecos,  to  hang  up  a  fliield,  on  which  was  an  mfcription, 
fignifying,  that  it  was  a  prefent  offered  by  Ariftomenes  to  the 
goddefs,  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

This  bravado  did  in  reality  aftcnifh  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
but  they  were  ftill  more  alarmed  at  the  formidable  league  that 
was  formed  againft  them.  The  Delphic  oracle,  which  they 
confulted,  in  order  to  know  by  what  means  they  ftiould  be 

*  Cum  per  complures  annos  gravia  fervitutis  verbera  plerumque  ae 
vincula  cateraque  captivitatus  mala  perpeffi  eflent,  poft  longam  pcenarum. 
patieutiam  bellum  inftaurant.  Juftin.  1.  iii.  c.  5. 

f  A.  M.  S320-  Ant.  J.  C.  684. 

|  According  to  feveral  hiftorians,  there  was  another  Ariftomenes  ir» 
the  firft  Mefienian  war.  Died.  1.  xv.  p.  278. 
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fuccefsful  in  this  war,  directed  them  to  fend  to  Athens  for  a 
commander,  and  to  fubmit  to  his  counfel  and  conduct.  This 
was  a  very  mortifying  ftep  to  fo  haughty  a  city  as  Sparta. 
But  the  fear  of  incurring  the  god’s  difpleafure  by  a  diredt  dif- 
cbedience,  prevailed  over  all  other  conliderations.  They  fent 
an  embalfy  therefore  to  the  Athenians.  The  people  of  Athens 
were  fcmewhat  perplexed  at  the  requeft.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  were  not  forry  to  fee  the  Lacedaemonians  at  war  with 
their  neighbours,  and  were  far  from  defiring  to  furnifh  them 
with  a  good  general :  On  the  other,  they  were  afraid  alfo  of 
difobeying  the  god.  To  extricate  themfelves  out  of  this  dif¬ 
ficulty,  they  offered  the  Lacedaemonians  a  perfon  called  Tyr- 
taeus.  He  was  a  poet  by  profelfion,  and  had  fomething  origi¬ 
nal  in  the  turn  of  his  wit,  and  difagreeable  in  his  perfon  ;  for 
he  was  lame.  Notwithftanding  thefe  defedts,  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  received  him  as  a  general,  fent  them  by  heaven  itfelf. 
Their  fuccefs  did  not  at  firft  anfwer  their  expedtation,  for  they 
loft  three  battles  fucceffively. 

The  kings  of  Sparta,  difcouraged  by  fo  many  difappoint- 
ments,  and  out  of  all  hopes  of  better  fuccefs  for  the  future, 
were  entirely  bent  upon  returning  to  Sparta,  and  marching 
home  again  with  their  forces.  Tyrtxus  oppofed  this  defign 
very  warmly,  and  at  length  brought  them  over  to  his  opinion. 
He  fpoke  to  the  troops,  and  repeated  to  them  the  verfes  he 
had  made  on  the  occafion,  and  on  which  he  had  bellowed  great 
pains  and  application.  He  firft  endeavoured  to  comfort  them 
for  their  paft  Ioffes,  which  he  imputed  to  no  fault  of  theirs,  but 
only  to  ill  fortune,  or  to  fate,  which  no  human  wifdom  can  fur- 
mount.  He  then  reprefented  to  them,  what  a  fhame  it  would 
be  for  Spartans  to  fly  from  an  enemy  ;  and  how  glorious  it 
would  be  for  them  rather  to  periih  fword  in  hand,  in  fighting 
for  their  country,  if  it  was  fo  decreed  by  fate.  Then,  as  if 
all  danger  was  vanilhed,  and  the  gods,  fully  fatisfied  and  ap¬ 
pealed  with  their  late  calamities,  were  entirely  turned  to  their 
fide,  he  fet  victory  before  their  eyes  as  prefent  and  certain,  and 
as  if  (he  herfelf  was  inviting  them  to  battle.  *  All  the  ancient 
authors  who  have  made  any  mention  of  the  ftyle  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  Tyrtaeus’s  poetry,  obferve,  that  it  was  full  of  a  certain 
fire,  ardour,  and  enthunafm,  that  animated  the  minds  of  men, 
that  exalted  them  above  themfelves,  that  infpiredf  them  with 
fomething  generous  and  martial,  that  extinguilhed  all  fear  and 

-f  Plat.  1.  i.  de  Leglb,  p  6zo.  Plut.  in  Agid.  et  Clcom.  p.  805. 

i  Tyrtaufque  marcs  animos  in  Martia  bella 

Verfibus  exacuit.  IIor.  in  Art.  Poet. 
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apprehenfion  of  danger  or  death,  and  made  them  wholly  intent 
upon  the  prefervation  of  their  country  and  their  own  glory. 

Tyrtaeus’s  verfes  had  really  this  effeft  on  the  foldiers  upon 
this  occadon.  They  all  defired,  with  one  voice,  to  march  againft 
the  enemy.  Being  become  indifferent  as  to  their  lives,  they  had 
no  thoughts  but  to  fecure  themfelves  the  honour  of  a  burial. 
To  this  end  they  all  tied  firings  round  their  right  arms,  on 
which  were  infcribed  their  own  and  their  fathers’  names,  that, 
if  they  chanced  to  be  killed  in  the  battle,  and  to  have  their  fa¬ 
ces  10  altered  through  time,  or  accident,  as  not  to  be  diftin- 
guifhable,  it  might  certainly  be  known  who  each  of  them  was 
by  thefe  marks.  Soldiers  determined  to  die  are  very  valiant. 
This  appeared  in  the  battle  that  enfued.  It  was  very  bloody, 
the  victory  being  a  long  t  me  difputed  on  both  Tides  ;  but  at 
lafl  the  Meffenians  gave  way'.  When  Ty'rtaeus  went  afterwards 
to  Sparta,  he  was  received  with  the  greateft  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion,  and  incorporated  into  the  body'  of  citizens. 

The  gaining  of  this  battle  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
•which  had  already  laded  three  years.  Aridomenes,  having 
adembled  the  remains  of  his  army,  retired  to  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  of  difficult  accefs,  which  was  called  Ira.  The  conquerors 
attempted  to  carry  the  place  by  affault ;  but  that  brave  prince 
defended  himfelf  there  for  the  fpace  of  eleven  years,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  mod  extraordinary  aclions  of  bravery.  He  was  at 
lad  obliged  to  quit  it,  only  by  furprife  and  treachery,  after  hav¬ 
ing  defended  it  like  a  lion.  Such  of  the  Meffenians  as  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians  on  this  occadon,  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  condition  of  the  Helots,  or  flaves.  The  red  feeing 
their  country  ruined,  went  and  fettled  at  Zancle,  a  city  in  Si¬ 
cily,  which  afterwards  took  its  name  from  this  people,  and  was 
called  MelTena  ;  the  fame  place  called  at  this  day  Medina.  Ari- 
ftomenes,  after  having  conducted  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Rhodes,  whom  he  had  given  in  marriage  to  the  tyrant  of  that 
place,  thought  of  paffing  on  to  Sardis,  and  to  remain  with  Ar- 
dys,  king  of  the  Lydians,  or  to  Ecbatana,  with  Phraortes, 
king  of  the  Medes  ;  but  death  prevented  the  execution  of  all 
his  defigns. 

-j-  The  fecond  Mefienian  war  was  of  fourteen  years  duration, 
and  ended  the  fird  year  of  the  twenty-feventh  Olympiad. 

There  was  a  third  war  between  thefe  people  and  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  which  began  both  at  a  time  and  on  the  occadon 
of  a  great  earthquake  that  happened  at  Sparta.  We  fhall 
fpeak  of  this  war  in  its  place. 

f  A.  M.  3334.  Ar.t.  J.  C.  670. 
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The  hiftory,  of  which  it  remains  for  me  to  treat  in  this  work, 
is  that  of  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  and  comprehends  the 
fpaceof  293  years;  from  the  death  of  that  monarch,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus, 
in  Egypt,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  when  that  kingdom  be¬ 
came  a  Roman  province,  under  the  emperor  Auguftus. 

Tliis  hiftory  will  prefent  to  our  view  a  feries  ot  all  the  crimes 
which  ufually  arife  from  inordinate  ambition.  Scenes  of  jeaiou- 
fy  and  perfidious  conduit ;  treafon,  ingratitude,  and  crying 
abufes  of  fovereign  power  ;  cruelty,  impiety,  an  utter  oblivion 
of  the  natural  fentiments  of  probity  and  honour  ;  with  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  all  laws  human  and  divine,  will  rife  before  us.  We 
fha}l  behold  nothing  but  fatal  diffenfions,  deftructive  wars,  and 
dreadful  revolutions.  Men,  originally  friends,  brought  up  to¬ 
gether,  and  natives  of  the  fame  country,  companions  in  the 
empire  they  had  all  concurred  to  form  at  the  expence  of  their 
blood.  We  fhal!  fee  the  captains  of  Alexander  facrifice  the 
mother,  the  wives,  the  brother,  the  fifters  of  that  prince,  to 
their  own  ambition  ;  and  without  fparing  even  tliofe  to  whom 
they  either  owed,  or  gave,  lire.  We  fhall  no  longer  behold 
thofe  glorious  times  of  Greece,  that  were  once  fo  productive 
of  great  men,  and  great  examples  ;  cr,  if  we  ftould  happen  to 
difeover  fome  traces  and  remains  of  them,  they  will  only  re- 
femble  the  gleams  of  lightning  that  {hoot  along  in  a  rapid 
track,  and  are  only  remarkable  from  the  profound  darknefs 
that  precedes  and  follows  them. 

I  acknowledge  rnyfelf  to  be  fufficiently  fenfible  how  much, 
a  writer  is  to  be  pitied,  for  being  obliged  to  reprefent  human 
nature  in  fuch  colours  and  lineaments  as  difhonour  her,  and 
which  occafkm  inevitable  diftafte  and  a  fecrct  affliction  in  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  are  made  fpedlators  of  fuch  a  picture. 
Hiftory  lofes  whatever  is  moft  affefting  and  moil  capable  of 
conveying  pleafure  and  inftrmftion,  when  (he  can  only  produce 
thofe  e (Feels,  by  infpiring  the  mind  with  horror  for  criminal 
aftions,  and  by  a  reprefentatioft  of  the  calamities  which  ufual¬ 
ly  fucceed  them,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  their  juft  punifn- 
ment.  It  is  difficult  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  reader,  for 
any  confiderable  time,  on  objefts  which  only  raife  his  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  it  would  be  affronting  him,  to  feem  clefirous  of  dif- 
fuading  him  from  the  excefs  of  inordinate  paffions,  of  which  he 
conceives  himfelf  incapable. 

What  means  is  there  to  preferve  and  diffufe  the  agreeable 
t’iKO'jgh  a  narration,  which  has  nothing  to  offer  but  an  uniform 
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feries  of  vices  and  great  crimes,  and  which  makes  it  neccllary 
to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  actions  and  characters 
of  men  born  for  the  calamity  of  the  human  race,  and  whofe  very 
names  fhould  not  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  ?  It  may  even  be 
thought  dangerous,  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  the  generality 
of  mankind  to  uninterrupted  fcenes  of  too  fuccefsful  iniquity, 
and  to  be  particular  in  defcribing  the  unjuft  fuccefs  which 
waited  on  thofe  illuftrious  criminals,  the  long  duration  of 
whofe  profperity  being  frequently  attended  with  the  privileges 
and  rewards  of  virtue,  may  be  thought  an  imputation  on  pro¬ 
vidence  by  perfons  of  weak  underftandings. 

This  hiftory,  which  feems  likely  to  prove  very  difagreeable, 
from  the  reafons  I  have  juft  mentioned,  will  become  more  fo 
from  the  obfcurity  and  confufion  in  which  the  feveral  tranfac- 
tions  will  be  involved,  and  which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
poffible,  to  remedy.  T  n  or  twelve  of  Alexander’s  captains 
were  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  hoftilities  againft  each  other,  for 
the  partition  of  his  empire  after  his  death  ;  and  to  fecure 
themfelves  fome  portion,  greater  or  lefs,  of  that  vaft  body. 
Sometimes  feigned  friends,  fometimes  declared  enemies,  they 
are  continually  forming  different  parties  and  leagues,  which 
are  to  fubfift  no  longer  than  is  confident  with  the  intereft  of 
each  particular.  Macedonia  changed  its  mafter  five  or  fix 
times  in  a  very  ihort  fpace.  By  what  means  then  can  order 
and  perfpicuity  be  preferved,  in  a  prodigious  variety  of  events 
that  are  perpetually  crofting  and  breaking  in  upon  each  other? 

Befides  this,  I  am  no  longer  fupported  by  any  ancient  au¬ 
thors  capable  of  conducting  me  through  this  darknefs  and  con¬ 
fufion.  Diodorus  will  entirely  abandon  me,  after  having  been 
my  guide  for  fome  time  ;  and  no  other  hiftorian  will  appear  to 
take  his  place.  No  proper  feries  of  affairs  will  remain  ;  the 
feveral  events  are  not  to  be  difpoftd  into  any  regular  connexion 
with  each  other ;  nor  will  it  be  poffible  to  point  out,  either 
the  motives  to  the  refolutions  formed,  or  the  proper  charadter 
of  the  principal  adtors  in  this  feene  of  oblcurity.  I  think  my- 
felf  happy  when  Polybius,  cr  Plutarch,  lend  me  their  affiftance. 
'In  my  account  of  Alexander’s  fucceftbrs,  whofe  tranfaftiens 
are,  perhaps,  the  moil  complicated  and  perplexed  part  of  an¬ 
cient  .hiftory,  Ufher,  Prideaux,  arid  Vaillant,  will  be  my  ufual 
guides ;  and  on  many  occafions,  I  fhall  only  tranferibe  from 
Prideaux  ;  but,  with  all  thefe  aids,  I  fhall  not  promife  to 
throw  fo  much  light  into  this  hiftory  as  I  could  defire. 

After  a  war  of  twenty  years,  the  number  of  the  principal 
.competitors  were  reduced  to  four ;  Ptolemy,  Callander,  Se- 
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Ieucus,  and  Lyfimachus :  the  empire  of  Alexander  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  four  fixed  kingdoms  (agreeably  to  the  prediction  of 
Daniel),  by  a  folemn  treaty  concluded  between  the  parties. 
Three  of  thefe  kingdoms,  Egypt,  Macedonia,  Syria  (or  Afia); 
will  have  a  regular  fucceffion  of  monarchs,  fufficiently  clear  and 
diftindl  ;  but  the  fourth,  which  comprehended  Thrace  with 
part  of  Leffer  Afia,  and  feme  neighbouring  provinces,  will  fuf- 
fer  a  number  of  variations. 

As  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  fubj  eft  to  the  feweft  changes 
(becaufe  Ptolemy,  who  was  eftablifhed  there  as  a  gover¬ 
nor  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  retained  the  poffeffion  of  it 
ever  after,  and  left  it  to  his  pofterity),  we  {hall,  therefore, 
confider  this  prince  as  the  bafis  of  our  chronology,  and  our  fe- 
veral  epochas  ihall  be  fixed  from  him. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  volumes  will  contain  the  events  for  the 
fpace  of  120  years,  under  the  four  firft  kings  of  Egypt 
viz.  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  who  reigned  38  years  ;  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philadelphus,  who  reigned  40  ;  Ptolemy  Evergetesj 
who  reigned  25  ;  and  Ptolemy  Philopator,  whofe  reign  conti¬ 
nued  17. 

In  order  to  throw  fome  light  into  the  hiftory  contained 
therein,  I  (hall,  in  the  firft  place,  give  the  principal  events  of  it, 
in  a  chronological  abridgment. 

Introdudtory  to  this,  I  mult  defire  the  reader  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  in  fome  reflections,  which  have  not  efcaped  Moiifieur 
Boffuet,  with  relation  to  Alexander.  This  prince,  who  was 
the  molt  renowned  and  illullrious  conqueror  in  all  hiftory,  was 
the  laft  monarch  of  his  race.  Macedonia*  his  ancient  king¬ 
dom,  which  his  anceflors  had  governed  for  fo  many  ages,  was 
invaded  from  all  quarters,  as  a  vacant  fucceffion  ;  and  after  it 
had  been  a  prey  to  the  ftrongeft,  it  was  at  laft  transferred 
to  another  family.  If  Alexander  had  continued  pacific  in 
Macedonia,  the  grandeur  of  his  empire  would  not  have  excit¬ 
ed  the  ambition  of  his  captains  ;  and  he  might  have  tranfrtiitted 
the  feeptre  of  his  progenitors  to  his  own  defeendants  :  but,  as 
he  had  not  preferi'oed  any  bounds  to  his  power,  he  was  inftru- 
mental  in  the  deftrudrion  ofhishoufe,  and  we  (hall  behold  the 
extermination  of  his  family,  without  theleaft  remaining  traces 
of  them  in  hiftory.  His  conquefts  occafioned  a  vaft  effufion 
of  blood,  and  furmfhed  his  captains  with  a  pretext  for  murder¬ 
ing  one  another.  Thefe  were  the  effetfts  that  flowed  from  the 
boafted  bravery  of  Alexander,  or  rather  from  that  brutality, 
•which,  under  the  glittering  names  of  ambition  and  glorv, 
fpread  the  defolation  of  fire  and  fword  through  whole  provin- 
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ccs,  without  the  leaft  provocation,  and  fhcd  the  blood  of  mul¬ 
titudes  who  had  never  injured  him. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  providence  abandoned 
thefe  events  to  chance;  but, his  it  was  then  preparing  all  things 
for  the  approaching  appearance  of  the  Mdfiah,  it  was  vigilant 
to  unite  all  the  nations,  that  were  to  be  firit  enlightened  with 
the  gofpel,  by  the  ufe  of  one  and  the  fame  language,  which 
was  that  of  Greece  :  and  the  fame  providence  made  it  necef- 
fary  for  them  to  learn  this  foreign  tongue,  by  fubjefb.ng  them 
to  fuch  m afters  as  fpoke  no  other.  The  Deity,  therefore,  by 
the  agenev  of  tin's  language,  which  became  more  common  and 
univeriu!  than  any  other,  facilitated  the  preaching  of  the 
applies,  and  rendered  it  more  uniform. 

The  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great 
among  the  generals  of  that  prince  immediately  after  his  death, 
d:d  net  fubfiil  for  any  length  of  time,  and  hardly  took  place, 
if  we  except  Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  had  firft:  eftablilhed  hinifelf, 
and  on  the  throne  of  which  he  always  maintained  himfelf  with¬ 
out  acknowledging  any  fuperior. 

*  This  partition  was  net  fully  regulated  and  fixed,  till  after 
the  battle  of  Ipfus  in  Phrygia,  wherein  Antigonus  and  his  fen 
Demetrius,  furnamed  Poliorcetes,  were  defeated,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  loft  his  life.  The  empire  of  Alexander  was  then  divided 
into  four  kingdoms,  by  a  folemn  treaty  (as  had  been  foretold 
by  Daniel).  Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Ccelofyria, 
and  Paleftine.  Callander,  the  fan  of  Antipater,  obtained 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  Lyfimachus  acquired  Thrace, 
Bithynia,  and  feme  other  provinces  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Mellefppnt  and  the  Bofphorus.  And  Seleucus  had  Syria, 
and  all  that  part  of  Alla  Major,  which  extended  to  the  other 
llde  of  the  Euphrates,  and  a3  far  as  the  river  Indus. 

Of  thefe  foqr  kingdoms,  thofe  cl  Egypt  and  Syria  fubfifted, 
aimolt  without  any  interruption,  in  the  fame  families,  and 
through  a  long  fucceffion  of  princes.  The  kingdom  of  Mace¬ 
donia  had  feveral  niaflers,  of  different  families,  fuccefiively. 
That  cf  Thrace  was  at  laft  divided  into  feveral  branches,  and 
no  longer  conftituted  one  entire  body,  by  which  means  all 
traces  of  regular  fucceffion  ceaied  to  fubfilt. 

I.  THE  KINGDOM  OF  EGYPT. 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  had  fourteen  monarchs,  including 
Cleopatra  ;  after  whofe  death,  thofe  dominions  became  a  pro- 
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vlnce  of  the  Roman  empire.  All  thefe  princes  had  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  Ptolemy,  but  each  of  them  was  likewife  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  peculiar  furname.  They  had  alfo  the  appellation 
of  Lagides,  from  Lagus,  the  father  of  that  Ptolemy  who  reign¬ 
ed  the  firil  in  Egypt.  The  fixth  volume  contains  the  hiilo- 
ries  of  fix  of  thefe  kings,  and  I  ihall  give  their  names  a  place 
here,  with  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  the  firil  of  which  com¬ 
menced  immediately  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Ptolemy  Soter.  He  reigned  38  years  and  fome  months— 
A.  M.  3680. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  reigned  40  years,  including 
the  two  years  of  his  reign  in  the  life-time  of  his  father — A.  M. 
37*«- 

Ptolemy  Evergetes  reigned  25  years. — A.  M.  3758. 

Ptolemy  Philopater  reigned  17. — A.  M.  3783. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes  reigned  24. — A.  M.  3800. 

Ptolemy  Philometor  reigned  34. — A.  M.  3824. 

II.  THE  KINGDOM  OF  SYRIA. 

The  kingdom  of  Syria  had  twenty-feven  kings  ;  which 
makes  it  evident,  that  their  reigns  were  often  very  fnort :  and 
indeed  feveral  of  thefe  princes  waded  to  the  throne  through 
the  blood  of  their  predecefforSi  .  , 

They  are  ufually  called  Seleucides,  from  Seleucus,  who 
reigned  the  firil  in  Syria.  Hiilory  reckons  up  fix  kings  of 
this  name,  and  thirteen  who  are  called  by  that  of  Antiochus  ; 
but  they  are  all  diftinguifhed  by  different  furnames.  Others 
of  them  affumed  different  names,  and  the  lall  was  called  Anti¬ 
ochus  XIII.  with  the  furnames  of  Epiphanes,  Afiaticus,  and 
Commagenes.  In  his  reign  Pompey  reduced  Syria  into  a  Ro¬ 
man  province,  after  it  had  been  governed-  by  kings  for  the 
fpace  of  250  years,  according  to  Eufebius. 

The  kings  of  Syria,  the  tranfadlions  of  whcfe  reigns  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  volumes,  are  eight  in  number. 

Seleucus  Nicanor.  He  reigned  20  years — A.  M.  3704. 

Antiochus  Soter,  19. — A.  M.  3724. 

Antiochus  Theos,  15. — A.  M.  3743. 

Seleucus  Callinicus,  20. — A.  M.  3758. 

Seleucus  Ceraunus,  3. — A.  M.  3778. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  36. — A.  M.  3781. 

Seleucus  Philopator,  12. — A.  M  *3817. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother  of  Seleucus  Fhilopator, 
11. — A.  M.  3829. 
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III.  THE  KINGDOM  OF  MACEDONIA. 

*  Macedonia  frequently  changed  its  mailers,  after  the  fc- 
Jemn  partition  had  been  made  between  the  four  princes.  Caf- 
fander  died  three  or  four  years  after  that  partition,  and  left 
three  fons.  Philip,  the  eldeft,  died  prefently  after  his  father. 
The  other  two  contended  for  the  crown  without  enjoying  it, 
both  dying  loon  after  without  iiTue. 

j-  Demetrius  Pcliorcetes,  Pyrrhus,  and  Lyfijnachus,  made 
themfelves  mailers  cf  all,  or  the  greateil  part  of  Macedonia  ; 
fometimes  in  corsjur.&ion,  and  at  other  times  feparately. 

JAfter  the  death  of  Lyiimachus,  Seleucus  polfelfed  himfelf 
ef  Macedonia,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  it. 

^Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  having  dain  the  preceding  prince,  feiz- 
ed  the  kingdom,  and  poffeffed  it  alone  but  a  very  Ihort  time, 
having  loft  his  life  in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls,  who  had  made 
an  irruption  into  that  country. 

||  Softhenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  reigned  but  a  Ihort 
time  in  Macedonia. 

**Antigonus  Gonatus,  the  Jon  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  ob¬ 
tained  the  peaceable  pofteffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
and  tranfmitted  thefe  dominions  to  his  defoendants,  after  he 
had  reigned  34  years. 

ffHe  was  Succeeded  by  his  fen  Demetrius,  who  reigned  10 
years,  and  then  died,  leaving  a  fon  named  Philip,  who  was 
but  two  years  old. 

Antigonus  Dofon  reigned  12  years  in  the  quality  of 
guardian  to  the  young  prince. 

Philip,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  afeended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  reigned  fomething  more  than 
forty. 

fill  His  fon  Perfeus  fuceeeded  him,  and  reigned  about  it 
years.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Pauhis  Emili- 
us ;  and  Macedonia,  in  confequence  of  that  victory ,.  was  added 
to  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

IV.  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THRACE.  AIH>  DITRYNTA,  &C. 

This  fourth  kingdom,  compofed  cf  feveral  feparate  provin¬ 
ces  very  remote  from  one  another,  had  not  any  fucceffion  of 
princes,  and  did  not  long  fuMll  in  its  firft  condition.  Lyfi- 
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iiiachulj  who  firft  obtained  it,  having  been  killed  in  a  battle  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  20  years,  and  all  his  family  being  exterminated 
by  aiTaffinations,  his  dominions  were  difmembered,  and  no 
longer  conilituted  one  kingdom. 

Befide  the  provinces  which  were  divided  among  the  captains 
of  Alexander,  there  were  others  which  had  been  either  formed 
before,  or  were  then  erefted  into  different  and  independent 
Grecian  Hates,  whole  power  greatly  increafed  in  proceis  of 
time. 

KINGS  OF  BITHYNIA. 

*  Whilib  Alexander  was  extending  his  conquefts  in  the  Eaft, 
Zypethes  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Bkhynia. 
It  is  not  certain  who  this  Zypethes  was,  unlefs  we  may  con- 
jefture  with  Paufanias,  that  he  was  a  Thracian.  His  fuccef- 
fors,  however,  are  better  known. 

j  Nicomedes  I.  This  prince  invited  the  Gauls  to  a  Ifni  him 
againft  his  brother  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  a  war. 

Prufias  I. 

+  Prul\as  II.  fumamed  the  Hunter,  in  whofe  court  Hannibal 
took  refuge,  and  a  {Tilted  him  with  his  ccunfels,  in  his  war 
againil  Eumenes  II.  king  of  Pergamus. 

Nicomedes  II.  was  killed  by  his  fon  Socrates. 

Nicomedes  III.  was  affifted  by  the  Romans  in  bis  wars  with 
Mithndates,  and  bequeathed  to  them  at  his  death  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bithynia,  as  a  tellimonial  of  his  gratitude  to  them;  by 
which  means  thefe  territories-  became  a  Roman  province. 

KINGS  OF  PERGAMUS. 

This  kingdom  comprehended"  only  one  of  the  fmalleft  pro, 
vinces  of  Myfia,  oa  the  coali  of  the  iEgean  lea,  againft  the 
iftand  of  Lelhos. 

$This  kingdom  was  founded  by  Philatera,  an  eunuch,  who 
had  been  a  fervant  to  Docima,  a  commander  of  the  troops  of 
Antigonus.  Lyamachus  confided  to  him  the  treafures  he  had 
deposited  in  the  eaftle  of  the  city  of  Pergamus,  and  he  became 
mailer  both  of  thefe  and  the  city  after  the  death  of  that  prince. 
He  governed  this  little  fovereignty  for  the  fpace  of  20years,  and 
then  left  it  to  Eumenes,.  his  nephew. 

||  Eumenes  I.  enlarged  his  principality  by  the  addition  of  fe¬ 
deral  cities,  which  he  took  from  the  kings  of  Syria,  having 
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defeated  Antiochus,  the  fon  of  Seleacus,  in  a  battle.  He 
reigned  twelve  years. 

*  He  was  luccceded  by  Attalus  I.  his  coufin-german,  who 
affumed  the  title  of  King  after  he  had  conquered  the  Gala¬ 
tians  ;  and  he  tranfmitted  his  dominions  to  his  pofterity,  who 
enjoyed  them  to  the  third  generation.  He  afiifted  the  Romans 
in  their  war  with  Philip,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  43  years^ 
He  left  four  fons. 

f  His  fuccefior  was  Eumenes  II.  his  eldeft  fon,  who  founded 
the  famous  library  of  Pergamus.  Pie  reigned  39  years,  and 
left  the  crown  to  his  brother  Attalus,  in  the  quality  of  guar¬ 
dian  to  one  of  his  fons,  whom  he  had  bv  Stratonice,,  the  lifter 
of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  The  Romans  enlarged 
bis  dominions  confiderably,  after  the  vidfory  he  obtained  over 
Antiochus  the  Great. 

J  Attalus  II.  efpoufed  Stratonice,  his  brother’s  widow,  and. 
took  extraordinary  care  of  his  nephew,  to  whom  he  left  the 
crown,  after  he  had  worn  it  21  years. 

$  Attalus  III.  furnamed  Philometer,  diftinguilhed  himfelrby 
his  barbarous  and  extravagant  ccndud.  He  died  after  he  had 
reigned  five  years,  and  bequeathed  his  riches  and  dominions  to 
the  Romans. 

||  Ariftonicus,  who  claimed  the  fuccefiion,  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
fend  his  pretenfions  againft  the  Romans,  but  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus  was  reduced,  after  a  war  of  four  years,  into  a  Ro¬ 
man  province. 

KINGS  OF  PONTUS. 

**  The  kingdom  of  Pontus  in  Alia  Minor  was  anciently  dis¬ 
membered  from  the  monarchy  of  Perfia,  by  Darius  the  fon  of 
Hyftafpes,  in  favour  of  Artabazus,  who  is  Paid,  by  fome  hifto- 
rians,  to  have  been  the  fon  of  one  of  thofe  Perfian  lords  who 
confpired  againft  the  Magi. 

Pontus  is  a  region  of  Alia  Minor,  and  is  fituated  partly  along 
the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea,-  Pontus  Eitxinus ,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  It  extends  as  far  as  the  river  Plalys,  and 
even  to  Colchis.  Several  princes  reigned  in  that  country  fince 
Artabazus. 

-j~t*  The  fixth  monarch  is  Mithridates  I.  who  is  properly  con- 

*  A.  M.  3763.  Ant.  J.  C.  241.  f  A.  M  3807.  Ant.  J.  C.  197. 

}  A.  M.  3845  Ant.  J.  C.  159.  §  A.  M.  3866.  Ant.  J.  C.  138. 

H  A.  M.  3871.  Ant.  J.  C.  133.  *  *  A.  M.  3490.  Ant.  J,  C.514- 

•f-f  A.  M.  3600.  Ant.  J.  C.  404. 
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fidered  as  the  founder  of  this  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  his  name 
was  a  (fumed  by  the  generality  of  his  fuccelfors. 

*  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ariobarzanes,  who.  had  go¬ 
verned  Phrygia  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  reigned  twen¬ 
ty-fix  years. 

j-  His  fucceffor  was  Mithridates  II.  Antigonus  fufpefting, 
in  confequenee  of  a  dream,  that  he  favoured  Callander,  had  de¬ 
termined  to  dellroy  him,  but  he  eluded  the  danger  by  flight. 
This  prince  was  called  or  the  Founder,  and  reigned  thir¬ 

ty-five  years. 

£  Mithridates  III.  fucceeded'  him,  added  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia  to  his  dominions,  and  reigned  thirty-fix  years. 

After  the  reign  of  two  other  kings,  Mithridates,  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  afcended  the  throne, 
and  efpoiifed  a  daughter  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  king  of  Syria, 
by  whom  he  had  Laodice,  who  was  married  to  Antioclfus  the 
Great. 

$  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Pharnaces,  who  had  fome  dif- 
agreement  with  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  He  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Sinope,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus. 

After  him  reigned  Mithridates  V.  and  the  firft  who  was  cal¬ 
led  a  Friend  to  the  Romans,  becaufe  he  aflifted  them  againlt 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  third  Punic  war. 

||  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Mithridates  VI.  furnamed 
Eupater.  This  is  the  great  Mithridates  who  fuftained  fo  long 
a  war  with  the  Romans,  and  reigned  66  years. 

KINGS  OF  CAPPADOCIA. 

Strabo  **  informs  us,  that  Cappadocia  was  divided  into  two 
.Satrapies,  or  governments,  under  the  Perfians,  as  it  alfo  was 
.under  the  Macedonians.  The  maritime  part  of  Cappadocia 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  :  the  other  trafts  conftituted 
Cappadocia,  properly  fo  called,  or  the  Cappadocia  Major, 
which  extends  along  mount  Taurus,  and  to  a  great  diftance 
.beyond  it.  4 

f  f  When  Alexander’s  captains  divided  the  provinces  of  his 
empire  among  themfelves,  Cappadocia  was  governed  by  a 
prince  named  Ariarathes.  Perdiccas  attacked  and  defeated 
him,  after  which  he  caufed  him  to  be  flain. 

*  A.  M.  3641.  Ant.  J.  C.  363.  f  A.  VI.  3667.  Ant.  J.  C.  337. 

t  A.  M.  3702.  Ant.  J.  C.  301.  §  A.  M.  3819.  Ant.  J.  C.  185. 

||  A.  M.  3.880.  Ant.  J.  C.  124.  f*Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  534. 

ft  A.  M.  3682.  Ant.  J.  C.  322. 
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His  fon  Ariarathes  re-entered  the  kingdom  of  his  father  fome 
time  after  this  event,  and  eftablilhed  himfelf  fo  effe&ually,  that 
he  left  it  to  his  pofterity. 

The  generality  of  his  fucceffors  affumed  the  fame  name,  and 
will  have  their  place  in  the  feries  of  the  hiftory. 

Cappadocia,  after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  the  laft  of  its 
kings,  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  the  reft  of 
Afia  alfo  did  much  about  the  fame  time. 


KINGS  OF  ARMENIA. 

Armenia,  a  vaft  country  of  Afia,  extending  on  each  fide  of 
the  Euphrates,  was  conquered  by  the  Perfians  ;  after  which  it 
was  transferred,  with  the  reft  of  the  empire,  to  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  and  at  laft  fell  to  the  fharepf  the  Romans.  It  was  go¬ 
verned  for  a  great  length  of  time  by  its  own  kings,  the  moft 
confiderable  of  whom  was  Tigranes,  who  efpoufed  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  great  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  was  alfo  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  long  war  with  the  Romans.  This  kingdom  fup- 
ported  itfelf  many  years,  between  the  Roman  and  Parthian 
empires,  fometimes  depending  on  the  one,  and  fometimes  on 
the  other,  till  at  laft  the  Romans  became  its  mafters. 

KINGS  OF  EPIRUS. 

Epirus  is  a  province  of  Greece,  feparated  from  Theffaly  and 
Macedonia  by  mount  Pindus.  The  moft  powerful  people  of 
this  Country  were  the  Molofiians. 

The  kings  of  Epirus  pretended  to  derive  their  defcent  from 
Pyrrhus,  the  fon  of  Achilles,  who  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  that 
country,  and  called  themfelves  iEacides,  from  iEacus,  the 
grandfather  of  Achilles. 

*  The  genealogy  of  the  laft  kings,  who  were  the  only  fove- 
vereigns  of  this  country  of  whom  any  accounts  remain,  is  va- 
rioufly  related  by  authors,  and  confequently  muft  be  dubious 
and  obfcure. 

Arymbas  afcended  the  throne,  after  a  long  fucceffion  cf 
kings  ;  and  as  he  was  then  very  youi^,  the  ftates  of  Epirus, 
who  were  fenfible  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  depended  on 
the  proper  education  of  their  princes,  fent  him  to  Athens, 
which  was  the  refidence  and  centre  of  all  the  arts  and  fciences, 
in  order  to  cultivate,  in  that  excellent  fchool,  fuch  knowledge 
as  was  neceffary  to  form  the  mind  of  a  king.  He  there  learn¬ 
ed  the  art  of  reigning  effeftually,  and  -j-  as  he  furpaffed  all  his 

*  Diod  1.  xvi.  p.  465.  Juftin.  viii.  c.  6.  Plut.  in  Pyrrho. 

f  Quanto  do&ior  majoribus,  tanto  et  gratior  pouulo  fuit.  Juftin.  1. 
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anceftors  in  ability  and  knowledge,  he  was  in  confequence  in¬ 
finitely  more  efteemed  and  beloved  by  his  people  than  they  had 
been.  When  he  returned  from  Athens,  he  made  laws,  efta- 
blifhed  a  fenate  and  magiftracy,  and  regulated  the  form  of  the 
government. 

Neoptolemus,  whofe  daughter  Olympias  had  efpoufed  Phi¬ 
lip,  king  of  Macedon,  attained  an  equal  fnare  in  the  regal  go¬ 
vernment  of  Arymba3,  his  elder  brother,  by  the  credit  of  his 
fon-in-law.  After  the  death  of  Arymbas,  Atacides,  his  fon, 
ought  to  have  been  his  fucceflor  ;  but  Philip  had  ftill  the  cre¬ 
dit  to  procure  his  expulfion  from  the  kingdom  by  the  Moloffi- 
ans,  who  eftablifhed  Alexander  the  fon  of  Neoptolemus  foie 
monarch  of  Epirus. 

Alexander  efpoufed  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  and 
marched  with  an  army  into  Italy,  where  he  loft,  his  life  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutians. 

jEacides  then  afcended  the  throqe,  and  reigned  without  any 
affoeiate  in  Epirus.  He  efpoufed  Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
non,  the  Theffalian,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Deidamia 
and  Troida,  and  one  fon,  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus. 

As  he  was  marching  to  the  aftiftance  of  Olympias,  his  troops 
mutinied  againft  him,  condemned  him  to  exile,  and  flaughtered 
moll  of  his  friends.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  an  infant,  hap¬ 
pily  efcaped  this  maffacre. 

Neoptolemus,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  whofe  particular 
extraction  is  little  known,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by*the 
people  of  Epirus. 

Pyrrhus,  being  recalled  by'  his  fubjeCts  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  firft  fhared  the  fovereignty  with  Neoptolemus  ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  afterwards  divefced  him  of  his  dignity,  he  reigned  alone. 

*  This  hiftory  will  treat  of  the  various  adventures  of  this 
prince.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Argos,  in  an  attack  to  make 
bimfelf  ir.after  of  it. 

Helenus,  his  fon,  reigned  after  him  for  fome  time  in  Epirus, 
which  was  afterwards  united  to  the  Roman  empire. 

TYRANTS  OF  HERACLEA. 

* 

Heraclea  is  a  city  of  Pontus,  anciently  founded  by  the  Boeo¬ 
tians,  who  fent  a  colony  into  that  country  by  the  order  of  an 
oracle. 

When  the  Athenians  were  victorious  over  the  Perfians, 
and  had  impofed  a  tribute  on  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia 

*  A.  M.  3733-  Ant.  J.  C.  271.  t  L  xvi-  c-  J— J  - 

Biod.  1.  xv.  p.  390. 
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Minor,  for  the  fitting  out  and  fupport  of  a  fleet  intended  for 
the  defence  of  the  common  liberty,  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea, 
in  confequence  of  their  attachment  to  the  Persians,  were  the 
only  people  who  refuted  to  acquiefce  in  fo  juft  a  contribution. 
Lamachus  was  therefore  fent  againft  them,  and  he  ravaged 
their  territories  ;  but  a  violent  tempeft  having  deftroyed  his 
whole  fleet,  he  beheld  himfelf  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  that 
people,  whofe  natural  ferocity  might  well  have  been  increafed, 
by  the  fevere  treatment  they  had  lately  received.  But  %  they 
had  recourfe  to  no  other  vengeance  but  benefactions  ;  they 
furniftied  him  with  provifions  and  troops  for  his  return,  and 
were  willing  to  conftder  the  depredations  which  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  their  country  as  advantageous  to  them,  if  they  ac¬ 
quired  the  friendfnip  of  the  Athenians  at  that  price. 

f  Some  time  after  this  event,  the  populace  of  Heraclea  ex¬ 
cited  a  violent  commotion  againft  the  rich  citizens  aud  fena-' 
tors,  who  having  implored  aftiftance  to  no  effect,  firft  from  Ti~ 
motbeus  the  Athenian,  and  afterwards  from  Epaminondas  the 
Theban,  were  neceftitated  to  recalClearchus,  a  fenator,  to  their 
defence,  whom  themfelves  had  banifhed  ;  but  his  exile  had  nei¬ 
ther  improved  his  morals,  nor  rendered  him  a  better  citizen 
than  he  was  before.  He  therefore  made  the  troubles,  in  which 
he  found  the  city  involved,  fubfervient  to  his  defign  of  fubjec- 
ting  it  to  his  own  power.  With  this  view  lie  openly  declared 
for  the  people,  caufea  himfelf  to  be  invefted  with  the  higheft 
office  in  the  magiftracy,  and  affumed  a  fovereign  authority  in  a 
fiiort  time.  Being  thus  become  aprofcffed  tyrant,  there  were 
no  kinds  of  violence  to  which  he  had  not  recourfe  againft  the 
rich  and  the  lenators,  to  fatiate  his  avarice  and  cruelty.  He 
propofed  for  his  model  Dionyfms  the  Tyrant,  who  had  efta- 
tiiiTied  his  power  over  the  Syracufans  at  the  fame  time. 

After  a  hard  and  inhuman  fervitude  of  12  years,  two  young 
citizens,  who  were  Plato’s  difciples,  and  had  been  ififtruCted 
in  his  maxims,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  Clearchus,  and  flew 
him;  but  though. they  delivered  their  country  from  the  tyrant; 
the  tyranny  frill  fubnfted. 

^Timotheus,  the  fon  of  Clearchus,  affumed  his  place,  and 
purfued  his  conduct  for  the  fpace  of  15  years. 

§  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Dionyfius,  who  was  in 

■*  Heraclienfes  honeftiorem  benefkii,  quam  ultionis  occafionem  rati,  in- 
firuflos  commeatibus  auxiliifque  dimittunt:  bene  agrorum  fuorum  po-' 
puhtionem  impenfam  exifcimeutes  ii,  quos  hoftes  habucrant,  reddidiffent. 
Jcilin. 

f  A.M.  3640.  Ant.  J.  C.  364.  t  A.M.  365a.  Ant.  J.  C.  332. 

§  A.M.  30&7.  Ant.  j.  C.  33-  7  Diod,  1.  xvi.  p.  435.  , 
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danger  of  being  difpoflefied  of  his  authority  by  Peraiccas;  but 
as  this  laft  was  foon  deftroyed,  *Dionyfius  contra&ed  a  frietid- 
fhip  with  Antigonus,  whom  he  affifted  againft  Ptolemy  ia  the 
Cyprian  war. 

He  efpoufed  Amaftris,  the  widow  of  Craterus,  and  daughter 
of  Oxiathres,  the  brother  of  Darius.  This  alliance  infpired 
him  with  fo  much  courage,  that  he  aflumed  the  title  of  King, 
and  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  feveral  places 
which  he  feized  on  the  confines  of  Heraclea. 

t  He  died  two  or  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Ipfus,  and 
after  a  reign  of  33  years,  leaving  two  fons  and  a  daughter  un¬ 
der  the  tutelage  and  regency  of  Amaftris. 

This  princefs  was  rendered  happy  in  her  adminiftration,  by 
the  affe&ion  Antigonus  entertained  for  her.  She  founded  a 
city,  and  called  it  by  her  name  ;  after  which  fhe  tranfplanted 
thither  the  inhabitants  of  three  other  cities,  and  efpoufed  Ly- 
fimachus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus. 


KINGS  OF  SYRACUSE. 


1  Hiero,  and  his  fon  Hieronymus,  reigned  at  Syracufe;  the 
fir  ft  5  4  years,  and  the  fecond  but  one  year. 

§  Syracufe  recovered  its  liberty  by  the  death  of  the  laft,  but 
continued  in  the  intereft  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  Hierony¬ 
mus  had  caufed  it  to  efpoufe.  His  condudt  obliged  Marcellus 
to  form  the  fiege  of  that  city,  which  he  took  the  following 
year  || .  I  fhall  enlarge  upon  the  hiftory  of  thefe  two  kings  in 
another  place. 


OTHER  KINGS. 


Several  kings  likewife  reigned  in  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus, 
as  alfo  in  Thrace,  Cyrene  in  Africa,  Paphlagonia,  Colchis, 
Iberia,  Albania,  and  a  variety  of  other  places ;  but  their  hif¬ 
tory  is  very  uncertain,  and  their  fuccefiions  have  but  little  re¬ 
gularity. 

.  Thefe  circumftances  are  very  different  with  refpedt  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Parthians,  who  formed  t'nemfelves,  as  we  {hall 
fee  in  the  fequel,  into  fuch  a  powerful  monarchy,  as  became 
formidable  even  to  the  Roman  empire.  That  of  the  Ba&ri- 
ans  received  its- original  about  the  fame  period  ;  I  fhall  treat  of 
each  in  their  proper  places. 


*  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  478. 
i  A.M.  3735.  Ant.  J.C.  269. 

||  A.M.  3791.  Ant.  J.  C.  213. 


f  A.M.  3700.  Ant.  J.  C.  304- 
§  A.M.  3780.  Ant.  J.  C.  224. 
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THE 

ANCIENT  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

EGYPTIANS. 


PLAN. 

I  {hall  divide  what  I  have  to  fay  upon  the  Egyptians  into  three  parts. — 
The  firft  contains  a  concife  defcription  of  the  different  parts  of  Egypt, 
and  of  what  is  mod  remarkable  in  it.  In  the  fecond  I  treat  of  the 
cuftoms,  laws,  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  in  the  third,  I  give 
the  hiilory  of  their  kings. 


PART  FIRST. 


THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  EGYPT:  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  O? 
WHAT  lb  MOST  CURIOUS  AND  REMARKABLE 
IN  THAT  COUNTRY. 

EGYPT  comprehended  anciently,  within  limits  of  no  very 
great  extent,  a  *  prodigious  number  of  cities,  and  an  in¬ 
credible  multitude  of  inhabitants. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Ifthmus 
of  Suez  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Ethiopia,  on  the  weft  by  Lybia, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  Nile  runs  from 
fouth  to  north,  through  the  whole  country,  about  200  leagues 
in  length.  This  country  is  inclofed  on  each  fide  with  a  ridge 
of  mountains,  which  very  often  leave,  between  the  foot  of  the 
hills  and  the  river  Nile,,  a  tradt  of  ground,  of  not  above  half  a 
day’s  journey  in  lengthf,  and  fometimes  lefs. 

On  the  weft  fide,  the  plain  grows  wider  in  fome  places,  and 
extends  to  25  or  30  leagues.  The  greateft  breadth  of  Egypt 
is  from  Alexandria  to  Damietta,  being  about  50  leagues. 

Ancient  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  parts  : 
Upper  Egypt,  otherwife  called  Thebais,  which  was  the  moil 

*  It  is  related  that  under  Amafis,  there  were  20,000  inhabited  cities 
in  Egypt.  Her.  1.  ii.  c.  177. 

f  A  day’s  journey  is  24  eaftern,  or  33  Englilh  miles  and  a  quarter. 

n  2  fouthern 
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fc  uth  err.  part:  Middle  Egypt,  or  Keptanomis,  fo  called  from 
thefeven  Nomi,  or  diftri&s,  it  contained;  Lower  Egypt,  which 
included  what  tne  Greeks  called  Delta,  and  all  the  country  as 
iar  as  the  Red  Sea,  and  along  the  Mediterranean  to  Rhinoco- 
-Jra>  or  Mount  Callus.  Under  Sefoltns,  all  Egypt  became 
one  kingdom,  and  was  divided  into  thirty-fix  governments,  or 
Norm  ;  ten  in  I  hebais,  ten  in  Delta,  and  fixteen  in  the  coun¬ 
try  between  both. 

j  he  cities  of  Syene  and  Elcphantina  divided  Egypt  from 
Ethiopia,  and  in  the  days  of  Augullus  were  the  boundaries 
ot  the  Roman  empire  :  Claujlra  ohm  Romani  Imperii ,  Tacit-. 
Anna!,  lib.  ii.  cap.  61. 


CHAPTER  I. 

T  HEBAIS. 

HjH  HEBES,  from  whence  Thebaishad  its  name,  might  vie 
a  with  the  nobleft  cities  in  the  univerfe.  Its  ioo  gates, 
celebrated  by  Homer-]-,  are  univerfally  known,  and  acquired 
it  the  furname  of  Hecatonpylos,  to  dillinguilh  it  from  the  other 
Thebes  in  Bceotia.  ^  It  was  equally  large  and  populous  ; 
and,  according  to  hiftory,  could  fend  out  at  once  200  chariots, 
and  10.000  fighting  men  at  each  of  its  gates.  §  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  celebrated  its  magnificence  and  grandeur, 
though  they  faw  it  only  in  its  ruins  ;  fo  auguft  were  the  re¬ 
mains  of  this  city. 

|!  In  Thebes,  now  called  Said,  have  been  difeo-vered  temples 
and  palaces  which  are  Hill  almoft  entire,  adorned  with  innu¬ 
merable  columns  and  ftatues.  One  palace  efpecially  is  ad¬ 
mired,  the  remains  whereof  feem  to  have  exifted  purely  to 
eclipfe  the  glory  of  the  moll  pompous  edifices-  Four  walks 
extending  -farther  than  the  eye  can  fee,  and  bounded  on  each 
fide  with  fphinxes,  compofed  of  materials  as  rare  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  as  their  fize  is  remarkable,  ferve  for  avenues  to  four  por¬ 
ticoes,  whofe  height  is  amazing  to  behold.  Befides,  they 
who  give  us  the  defeription  of  this  wonderful  edifice,  had  not 
time  to  go  round  it,  and  are  not  fure  that  they  faw  above 
half :  however,  what  they  had  a  fight  of  was  aftoniihing.  A 
hall,  which  in  all  appearance  Hood  in  the  middle  of  this  ftately 
palace,  was  fupported  by  120  pillars,  fix  fathoms  round,  of 

f  Horn.  II.  i.  ver.  381. 

§  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  ii.  c.  60. 


*  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  787. 
i  Strab.  I.  xvii.  p.  816. 
[]  Thevenot’s  Travels. 
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a  proportionable  height,  and  intermixed  with  obelilks,  which 
fo  many  ages  have  not  been  able  to  demolilh.  Painting  had 
difplayed  all  her  art  and  magnificence  in  this  edifice.  The 
colours  themfelves,  which  fooneft  feel  the  injury  of  time,  ftill 
remain  amidft  the  ruins  of  this  wonderful  ftrudlure,  and  pre- 
ferve  their  beauty  and  luftre  ;  fo  happily  could  the  Egyptians 
imprint  a  charadler  of  immortality  on  all  their  works.  *  Strabo, 
who  was  on  the  fpot,  defcribes  a  temple  he  faw  in  Egypt,  very 
much  refembling  that  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking. 

The  fame  f  author,  defcribing  the  curiolities  of  Thebais, 
fpeaks  of  a  very  famous  ftatue  of  Memnon,  the  remains  where¬ 
of  he  had  feen.  It  is  faid  that  this  ftatue,  when  the  beams  of 
the  riling  fun  nrft  Ihone  upon  it  in  the  morning,  uttered  an 
articulate  found  J.  And  indeed  Strabo  himfelf  was  an  ear- 
witnefs  of  this  ;  but  then  he  doubts  whether  the  found  came 
from  the  ftatue. 


CHAPTER  II. 


MIDDLE  EGYPT,  OR  HEPTANOMIS. 


MEMPHIS  was  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Egypt.  Plere 
were  many  ftately  temples,  efpecially  that  of  the  god 
Apis,  who  was  honoured  in  this  city  after  a  particular  man¬ 
ner.  I  fhall  fpeak  of  it  hereafter,  as  well  as  of  the  pyramids, 
which  ftood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  and  rendered 
it  fo  famous.  Memphis  was  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Nile. 

$  Grand  Cairo,  which  feems  to  have  fucceeded  Memphis, 
was  built  on  the  other  fide  of  that  river.  The  caftle  of  Cairo 
is  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  Egypt.  It  Hands  on  a  hill 
without  the  city,  has  a  rock  for  its  foundation,  and  isfurround- 
ed  with  walls  of  a  vaft  height  and  folidity.  You  go  up  to  the 
caftle  by  a  way  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  which  is  fo  eafy  of 
afcent,  that  loaded  horfes  and  camels  get  up  without  difficulty. 
The  greateft  rarity  in  this  caftle  is  Jofeph’s  well,  fo  called, 
either  becaufe  the  Egyptians  are  pleafed  with  afcribing  their 
moft  remarkable  particulars  to  that  great  man,  or  becaufe 
there  is  really  fuch  a  tradition  in  the  country.  This  is  a  proof, 
at  leaft,  that  the  work  in  queftion  ,is  very  ancient ;  and  it  is 


*  Lib.  xvii.  p.  805.  f  P.  816. 

|  Germanicus  aliis  quoque  miraculis  intendit  aninnim,  quorum  p:.T.» 
cipua  fuere  Memnonis  faxea  effigies,  ubi  radiis  folis  idia  eft,  vocalem  fo- 
mun  reddens,  &c.  Tacit.  An  cal.  1.  ii.  c.  61,  §  Thevenct. 
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certainly  worthy  the  magnificence  of  the  moll  powerful  kings 
of  Egypt.  This  well  has,  as  it  were,  two  ftories,  cut  out  of 
the  rock  to  a  prodigious  depth.  One  defcends  to  the  refer- 
voir  of  water,  between  the  two  wells,  by  a  ftair-cafe,  feven  or 
eight  feet  broad,  confiding  of  220  fteps,  and  fo  contrived, 
that  the  oxen  employed  to  throw  up  the  water,  go  down  with 
all  imaginable  eafe,  the  defcent  being  fcarce  perceptible.  The 
well  is  fupplied  from  a  fpring,  which  is  almoil  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  country.  The  oxen  are  continually  turning  awheel 
with  a  rope,  to  which  buckets  are  faftened.  The  water  thus 
drawn  from  the  firft  and  lowermoft  well,  is  conveyed  by  a 
little  canal,  into  a refervoir,  which  forms  the  fecond  well;  from 
whence  it  is  drawn  to  the  top  in  the  fame  manner,  and  then 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  caftle.  As  this  well  is 
fuppofed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  be  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  has  indeed  much  of  the  antique  manner  of  the 
Egyptians,  I  thought  it  might  deferve  a  place  among  the 
curiofities  of  ancient  Egypt. 

*  Strabo  ipeaks  of  fuch  an  engine,  which,  by  wheels  and 
pullies,  threw  up  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  the  top  of  a  vail 
higu  hill ;  with  this  difference,  that,  inffead  of  oxen,  150. 
Haves  were  employed  to  turn  thefe  wheels. 

The  part  of  Egypt  of  which  we  fpeak,  is  famous  for  feveral 
rarities,  each  of  which  deferves  a  particular  examination.  I 
fiiall  relate  only  the  principal,  fuch  as  the  Qbehfks,  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  the  Labyrinth,  the  Lake  of  Mceris,  and  the  Nile. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  OBELJSK-S. 

Egypt  Teemed  to  place  its  chief  glory  in  railing  monuments 
for  pofterity.  Its  obeli  Acs  form  at  this  day,  on  account  of 
•their  beauty  as  well  as  height,  the  principal  ornament  of 
Rome  ;  and  the  Roman  power,  defpairihg  to  equal  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  thought  it  honour  enough  to  borrow  the  monuments  of 
their  kings. 

An  ob elide  is  a  quadrangular,  taper,  high  fpire  or  pyramid, 
railed  perpendicularly,  and  terminating  in  a  point,,  to  ferve  as 
an  ornam*.it  to  forne  open  fquare,  and  is  very  often  covered 
with'inferiptions  or  hieroglyphics,  that  is,  with  myffical  charac¬ 
ters  or  fymbols  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  to  conceal  and  cifguife 
their  facred  things,  and  the  myileries  of  their  theology. 

*  Lib.,  xvii.  p-  ?07- 
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*  Sefoftris  eredled  in  the  city  of  Heliopolis  two  obelilks  of 
exceeding  hard  Hone,  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Syene,  at 
the  extremity  of  Egypt.  They  were  each  120  cubits  high, 
that  is,  30  fathoms,  or  180  feet  f.  The  emperor  Auguftus, 
having  made  Egypt  a  province  of  the  empire,  caufed  ihefe  two 
obelifles  to  be  tranfported  to  Rome,  one  whereof  was  afterwards 
broken  to  pieces.  J  He  durll  not  venture  upon  a  third,  which 
was  of  a  monftrous  lize.  It  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ramifes  : 
It  is  faid  that  20,000  men  were  employed  in  the  cutting  of  it. 
Conftantius,  more  daring  than  Augultus,  ordered  it  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  Rome.  Two  of  thefe  obelilks  are  Hill  feen,  as  well 
as  another  of  100  cubits,  or  25  fathoms  high,  and  8  cubits 
or  2  fathoms  in  diameter.  $  Caius  Caefar  had  it  brought  from 
Egypt  in  a  drip  of  fo  odd  a  form,  that,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  like  had  never  been  feen. 

Every  part  of  Egypt  abounded  with  this  kind  of  obelilks  : 
They  were  for  the  moll  part  cut  in  the  quarries  of  Upper 
Egypt,  where  fome  are  now  to  be  feen  half  finilhed.  But  the 
moll  wonderful  circumllance  is,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
lhould  have  had  the  art  and  contrivance  to  dig  even  in  the  very 
quarry  a  canal,  through  which  the  water  of  the  Nile  ran  in  the 
time  of  its  inundation  ;  from  whence  they  afterwards  raifed  up 
the  columns,  obelilks  and  llatues  on  ||  rafts,  proportioned  to 
their  weight,  in  order  to  convey  them  into  Lower  Egypt.  And> 
as  the  country  abounded  every-where  with  canals,  there  were 
few  places  to  which  thofe  huge  bodies  might  not  be  carried 
with  eafe  ;  although  their  weight  would  have  broke  every  other 
kind  of  engine. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  PYRAMIDS. 

A  pyramid**  is  a  folid  or  hollow  body,  having  a  large,  and 
generally  a  fquare  bafe,  and  terminating  in  a  point. 

There  were  three  pyramids  in  Egypt  more  famous  than  the 
reil,  one  whereof  f  f  deferved  to  be  ranked  among  the  feven 
wonders  of  the  world ;  they  did  not  Hand  very  far  from  the 

*  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  37. 

f  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  once  for  all,  that  an  Egyptian  cubit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Greaves,  was  one  foot  nine  inches  and  about  three-fourths 
of  our  meafure. 

|  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  8,  9.  §  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  9. 

||  Rafts  are  pieces  of  flat  timber  put  together,  to  carry  goods  on  rivers. 

**  Herod. l.ii.  c.  124,  &c.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  39 — 41.  Plin.  Lb.  xxxvi.  c.  12. 

||  Vide  Diod.  Sic. 

city 
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city  of  Memphis.  I  (hall  take  notice  here  only  of  the  largeft. 
of  the  three.  This  pyramid,  like  the  reft,  was  built  on  a  rock, 
having  a  fquare  bafe,  cut  on  the  outfide  as  fo  many  fteps,  and 
decreafmg  gradually  quite  to  the  fummit.  It  was  built  with 
ftones  of  a  prodigious  ftze,  the  lead  of  which  were  30  feet  long, 
wrought  with  wonderful  art,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
According  to  feveral  ancient  authors,  each  fide  was  800  feet 
broad,  and  as  many  high.  The  fummit  of  the  pyramid,  which 
to  thofe  who  viewed  it  from  below  feemed  a  point,  was  a  fine 
platform,  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  maffy  ftones,  and  each 
fide  of  that  platform  16  or  18  feet  long. 

M.  de  Chazelles,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  went  pur- 
pofely  on  the  fpot  in  1  693,  gives  us  the  following  dimenfions  : 

The  fide  of  the  fquare  bafe  110  fathoms. 

The  fronts  are  equilateral  triangles,  and  7  12,100  fquare 
therefore  the  fuperncies  of  the  bafe  is  J  fathoms. 

The  perpendicular  height  774  fathoms. 

The  foil'd  contents  3 1 3,590  cubical  fathoms. 

100,000  men  were  conftantly  employed  about  this  work, 
and  were  relieved  every  three  months  by  the  fame  number. 
Ten  complete  years  were  fpent  in  hewing  out  the  ftones,  either 
in  Arabia  or  Ethiopia,  and  in  conveying  them  to  Egypt ;  and 
twenty  years  more  in  building  this  immenfe  edifice,  the  infide 
of  which  contained  numberlefs  rooms  and  apartments.  There 
were  expreffed  on  the  pyramid,  in  Egyptian  charadfers,  the 
fums  it  coft  only  in  garlic,  leeks,  onions,  and  the  like,  for  the 
workmen  ;  and  the  whole  amounted  to  1,600  talents  of  filver*, 
that  is,  4,500,000  French  livres  ;  from  whence  it  was  eafy  to 
conjefture  what  the  whole  mull  have  amounted  to. 

Such  were  the  famous  Egyptian  pyramids,  which,  by  their 
figure  as  well  as  fize,  have  triumphed  over  the  injuries  of  time 
and  the  Barbarians.  But  what  efforts  foever  men  may  make, 
tfreir  nothingnefs  will  always  appear.  Thefe  pyramids  were 
tombs  ;  and  there  is  Hill  to  be  feen,  in  the  middle  of  the  largeft, 
an  empty  fepulchre,  cut  out  of  one  entire  ftone,  about  three 
feet  deep  and  broad,  and  a  little  above  fix  feet  long  -j*.  Thus 
all  this  buftle,  all  this  expence,  and  all  the  labours  of  fo  many 
thoufand  men,  ended  in  procuring  a  prince,  in  this  vaft  and  al- 
moft  boundlefs  pile  of  building,  a  little  vault  fix  feet  in  length. 
Befides,  the  kings  who  built  thefe  pyramids  had  it  not  in  their 
power  to  be  buried  in  them,  and  fo  did  not  enjoy  the  fepulchre 

*  About  25,oool.  Sterling.  f  Strabo  mentions  the  fepulchre. 

Lib.  xvii.  p.  808. 

they 
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they  had  built.  The  public  hatred  which  they  incurred,  by 
reafon  of  their  unheard-of  cruelties  to  their  fubjedfts,  in  laying 
fuch  heavy  talks  upon  them,  occafioned  their  being  interred 
in  fome  obfcure  place,  to  prevent  their  bodies  from  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fury  and  vengeance  of  the  populace. 

*  This  laft  circumftance,  which  hiftorians  have  taken  parti¬ 
cular  notice  of,  teaches  us  what  judgment  we  ought  to  pafs  on 
thefe  edifices,  fo  much  boafted  of  by  the  ancients.  It  is  but 
juft  to  remark  and  efteem  the  noble  genius  which  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  for  architefture  ;  a  genius  that  prompted  them,  from 
the  earlieft  times,  and  before  they  could  have  any  models  to 
imitate,  to  aim  in  all  things  at  the  gnpid  and  magnificent ;  and 
to  be  intent  on  real  beauties,  without  deviating  in  the  leaft 
from  a  noble  fimplicity,  in  which  the  higheft  perfection  of  the 
art  confifts.  But  what  idea  ought  we  to  form  of  thofe  princes, 
who  confidered  as  fomething  grand,  the  railing  by  a  multitude 
of  hands,  and  by  the  help  of  money,  immenfe  ftruftures,  with 
the  foie  view  of  rendering  their  names  immortal  ;  and  who  did 
not  fcruple  to  deftroy  thoufands  of  their  fubjedts  to  fatisfy  their 
vain-glory  !  They  differed  very  much  from  the  Romans,  who 
fought  to  immortalize  themfelves  by  works  of  a  magnificent 
kind,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  of  public  utility. 

j-  Pliny  gives  us,  in  few  words,  a  juft  idea  of  thefe  pyramids, 
when  he  calls  them  a  foolilh  and  ufelefs  oftentation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Egyptian  kings  :  Regnum  pecunia  otiofa  ac  Jlulta 
ojlentatio :  and  adds,  that  by  a  juft  punilhment  their  memory 
is  buried  in  oblivion  ;  the  hiftorians  not  agreeing  among  them¬ 
felves  about  the  names  of  thofe  who  firft  raifed  thofe  vain  mo¬ 
numents.  Inter  eos  non  conjlat  a  quibus  fafta  Jint,  jujlijjimo  cafu 
elliteratis  tante  •vanitatis  audoribus.  In  a  word,  according  to 
the  judicious  remark  of  Diodorus,  the  induftry  of  the  archi- 
tedls  of  thofe  pyramids  is'no  lefs  valuable  and  praife-worthy, 
than  the  defign  of  the  Egyptian  kings  contemptible  and  ri¬ 
diculous.  • 

But  what  we  ftjould  moll  admire  in  thefe  ancient  monu¬ 
ments,  is,  the  true  and  Handing  evidence  they  give  of  the  lkill 
of  the  Egyptians  in  aftronomy  ;  that  is,  in  a  fcience  which 
feems  incapable  of  being  brought  to  perfection,  but  by  a  long 
feries  of  years,  and  a  great  number  of  obfervations.  M.  de 
Chazelles,  when  he  meafured  the  great  pyramid  in  queftion, 
found  that  the  four  fides  of  it  were  turned  exaftly  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  ;  and  confequently  Ihewed  the  true  meri- 

*  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  40,  f  Lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  12. 
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dian  of  that  place.  Now,  as  fo  exa£l  a  fituation  was  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  purpofely  pitched  upon  by  thofe  who  piled  up  this 
huge  mafs  of  Hones,  above  three  thoufand  years  ago,  it  follows, 
that,  during  fo  long  a  fpace  of  time,  there  has  been  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  heavens  in  that  refpeft,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
fame  thing,  in  the  poles  of  the  earth  or  the  meridians.  This 
is  M.  de  Fontenelle’s  remark  in  his  eulogium  of  M.  de 
Chazelles. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  LABYRINTH. 

What  *has  been  faid  concerning  the  judgment  we  ought 
to  form  of  the  pyramids,  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  labyrinth, 
which  Herodotus,  who  faw  it,  allures  us  was  Hill  more  furprif- 
ing  than  the  pyramids.  It  was  built  at  the  moll  fouthern  part 
of  the  lake  of  Moeris,  whereof  mention  will  be  made  prefently, 
near  the  town  of  Crocodiles,  the  fame  with  Arfinoe.  It  was 
not  fo  much  one  fingle  palace,  as  a  magnificent  pile  compofed 
of  twelve  palaces,  regularly  difpofed,  which  had  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  each  other.  Fifteen  hundred  rooms,  interfperfed 
with  terraces,  were  ranged  round  twelve  halls,  and  difcovered 
no  outlet  to  fuch  as  went  to  fee  them.  There  were  the  like 
number  of  buildings  under  ground.  Thefe  fubterraneous 
itruftures  were  defigned  for  the  burying-place  of  the  kings, 
and  (Who  can  fpeak  this  without  confulion,  and  without  de¬ 
ploring  the  blindnefs  of  man  ?)  for  keeping  the  facred  croco¬ 
diles,  which  a  nation,  fo  wife  in  other  refpedls,  worfhipped  as 
gods. 

In  order  to  vifit  the  rooms  and  halls  of  the  labyrinth,  it  was. 
neceffary,  as  the  reader  will  naturally  fuppofe,  for  people  to 
take  the  fame  precaution  as  Ariadne  made  Thefeus  ufe,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  go  and  fight  the  Minotaur  in  the  labyrinth; 
of  Crete.  Virgil  defcribes  it  in  this  manner : 

Ut  f  quondam  Creta  fertur  labyrinthus  in  alt  a 
Parietibus  textum  coecis  iter  ancipitemque 
Mille  viis  habuiffe  dolum,  qua  figna  fequendi 
Falleret  indeprenfus  et  irremeabilis  error. 

Hie  1  labor,  ille  domus  et  inextricabilis  error. 

Dasdalus  ipfe  dolos  tedti  ambagefque  refolvit, 

Cseca  regens  filo  veftigia. 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  148.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  42.  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  13.  Strab.. 
I.  xvii.  p.  811.  f  Virg.  1.  v,  ver.  588,  &c.  llbid.  l.vi. 

ver.  27.  &c. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  LAKE  OF  MOERIS. 

The  *  nobleft  and  moft  wonderful  of  all  the  ftru&ures  or 
works  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  was  the  lake  of  Mceris  :  accor¬ 
dingly,  Herodotus  confiders  it  as  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  pyra¬ 
mids  and  labyrinth.  As  Egypt  was  more  or  lefs  fruitful  in 
proportion  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  as  in  thefe 
floods  the  too  general  flow  or  ebb  of  the  waters  were  equally 
fatal  to  the  lands,  king  Mceris,  to  prevent  thefe  two  incon¬ 
veniences,  and  correct,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  irregula¬ 
rities  of  the  Nile,  thought  proper  to  call  art  to  the  a  Alliance 
of  nature,  and  fo  caufed  the  lake  to  be  dug,  which  afterwards 
went  by  his  name.  It  -j-  was  about  600  ftadia,  that  is,  about 
1 80  French  leagues  in  circumference,  and  300  feet  deep.  Two 
pyramids,  on  each  of  which  ftood  a  coloffal  llatue,  feated  on  a 
throne,  raifed  their  heads  to  the  height  of  300  feet,  in  the 
midft  of  the  lake,  whilft  their  foundations  took  up  the  fame 
fpace  under  the  water  ;  a  proof  that  they  were  ereCted  before 
the  cavity  was  filled,  and  a  demonlfration  that  a  lake  of  fuch 
vaft  extent  was  the  work  of  man’s  hands,  in  one  prince’s  reign. 
This  is  what  feveral  hiftorians  have  related  concerning  the  lake 
Mceris,  on  the  teftimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  bilhop  of  Meaux,  in  his  difcourfe  on  Univerfal  Hif- 
tory,  relates  the  whole  as  fa£t.  With  regard  to  myfelf,  I 
will  confefs  that  I  do  not  fee  the  leaft  probability  in  it.  Is  it 
poffible  to  conceive  that  a  lake  of  180  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference,  could  have  been  dug  in  the  reign  of  one  prince?  In 
what  manner,  and  where  could  the  earth  taken  from  it  be 
conveyed  ?  What  fnould  prompt  the  Egyptians  to  lofe  the 
furface  of  fo  much  land  ?  By  what  arts  couid  they  fill  this  vaft 
tract  with  the  fuperfluous  waters  of  the  Nile  ?  Many  other  ob¬ 
jections  might  be  made.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  we  ought 
to  follow  Pomponius  Mela,  an  ancient  geographer  ;  efpecially 
as  his  account  is  confirmed  by  feveral  modern  travellers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that  author,  this  lake  is  but  20,000  paces,  that  is, 
feven  or  eight  French  leagues  in  circumference  :  %  Maris,  a/i- 
quando  campus,  nunc  lacus,  viginti  miilia  pajjuum  in  circuitu  patens. 

This  lake  had  a  communication  with  the  Nile,  by  a  great 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  140.  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  787.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  47.  Plin. 
L  v.  c.  9.  Pomp.  Mela,  1.  i. 

f  Vide  Herod,  and  Died.  Pliny  agrees  almoft  with  them, 

$-Mela,  L  i. 
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canal  4  leagues  long*,  and  50  feet  broad.  Great  fluices 
either  opened  or  (hut  the  canal  and  lake,  as  there  was  occa- 
fion. 

The  charge  of  opening  or  (hutting  them  amounted  to  50  ta¬ 
lents,  that  is,  50,000  French  crowns  f.  The  fifhing  of  this 
lake  brought  the  monarch  immenfe  fums  ;  but  its  chief  ufe  re¬ 
lated  to  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  When  it  rofe  too  high, 
and  was  like  to  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences,  the 
fluices  were  opened  :  and  the  waters  having  a  free  paflage  into 
the  lake,  covered  the  lands  no  longer  than  was  neceflary  to  en¬ 
rich  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  inundation  was  too 
low,  and  threatened  a  famine,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water, 
by  the  help  of  drains,  was  let  out  of  the  lake  to  water  the 
lands.  In  this  manner  the  irregularities  of  the  Nile  were  corredt- 
ed;  and  Strabo  remarks,  that,  in  his  time,  under  Petronius,  a 
governor  of  Egypt,  when  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  1 2 
cubits,  a  very  great  plenty  enfued ;  and  even  when  it  rofe  but 
to  8  cubits,  the  dearth  was  fcarce  felt  in  the  country  ;  doubt- 
lefs,  becaufe  the  waters  of  the  lake  made  up  for  thofe  of  the 
inundation,  by  the  help  of  canals  and  drains. 

SECTION  V. 

THE  INUNDATIONS  OF  THE  NILE. 

The  Nile  is  the  greateA  wonder  in  Egypt.  As  it  feldom  rains 
there,  this  river,  which  waters  the  whole  country  by  its  regu¬ 
lar  inundations,  fupplies  that  defedt,  by  bringing,  as  an  year¬ 
ly  tribute,  the  rains  of  other  countries ;  which  made  a  poet  fay 
ingenioufly,  “  The  Egyptian  paftures,  how  great  foever  the 
“  drought  may  be,  never  implore  Jupiter  for  rain.” 

Te  propter  nullos  tellus  tua  poftulat  imbres, 

Arida  nec  pluvio  fupplicat  herba  Jovi  4 

To  multiply  fo  beneficent  a  river,  Egypt  was  cut  into  num- 
berlefs  canals,  of  a  length  and  breadth  proportioned  to  the 
different  fituation  and  wants  of  the  lands.  The  Nile  brought 
fertility  every-where  with  its  falutary  ftreams,  united  cities 
one  with  another,  and  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea; 
maintained  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  and  fortified  the  king¬ 
dom  againft  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  it  was  at  once  the  nouriflier 
and  proteftor  of  Egypt.  The  fields  were  delivered  up  to  it ; 
but  the  cities  that  were  railed  with  immenfe  labour,  and  flood 

*  Eighty-five  ftadia.  f  I. .11,150  (leriing. 

j  Seneca  (Nat.  Quatft,  I,  iv.  2  )  afcribet  thefe  verfes  to  Ovid,  butrhey 
are  Tibullus’s. 

like 
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like  iflands  in  the  midft  of  the  waters,  looked  down  with  joy' 
on  the  plains  which  were  overflowed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
enriched  by  the  Nile. 

This  is  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  and  effefts  of  this  river, 
fo  famous  among  the  ancients.  But  a  wonder  fo  aftonifhing 
in  itfelf,  and  which  has  been  the  objedl  of  the  curiofity  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  learned  in  all  ages,  feems  to  require  a  more 
particular  defcription,  in  which  I  fhall  be  as  concife  as  poffible. 

I.  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 

The  ancients  placed  the  fources  of  the  Nile  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  moon  (as  they  are  commonly  called),  in  the  10th 
degree  of  fouth  latitude.  But  our  modern  travellers  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  lie  in  the  1 2th  degree  of  north  latitude  :  and 
by  that  means  they  cut  off  about  four  or  five  hundred  leagues 
of  the  courfe  which  the  ancients  gave  that  river.  It  rifes  at 
the  foot  of  a  great  mountain  in  the  kingdom  of  Goyam  in 
Abyflinia,  from  two  fprings,  or  eyes  (to  fpeak  in  the  language 
of  the  country),  the  fame  word  in  Arabic  fignifying  eye  and 
fountain.  Thefe  fprings  are  30  paces  from  one  another,  each 
as  large  as  one  of  our  wells,  or  a  coach-wheel.  The  Nile  is 
increafed  with  many  rivulets  which  run  into  it ;  and,  after 
palling  through  Ethiopia  in  a  meandrous  courfe,  flows  at  laft 
into  Egypt. 

II.  THE  CATARACTS  OF  THE  NILE. 

That  name  is  given  to  feme  parts  of  the  Nile,  where  the 
water  falls  down  from  the  fteep  rocks*.  This  river,  which 
at  firll  glides  fmoothly  along  the  vail  deferts  of  Ethiopia,  be¬ 
fore  it  enters  Egypt,  pafles  by  the  cataradts.  Then  growing 
on  a  fudden,  contrary  to  its  nature,  raging  and  violenfin  thofe 

*  Excipiunt  eum  (Nilum)  cataract*,  nobilis  infigni  fpe&aculo  locus. — 
Illic  excitatis  primum  aquis,  quas  fine  tumultu  leni  alveo  duxerat,  violen- 

tus  et  torrens  per  malignos  tranfitus  profilit,  diffimilis  fibi - tandemque 

eladtatus  obftantia,  in  vaftam  altitudinem  fubito  deftitutus  cadit,  cum  in- 
genti  circumjacentium  regionum  ftrepitu ;  quem  preferre  gens  ibi  a  Perfis 
collocata  non  potuit,  obtufis  afiiduo  fragore  auribus,  et  ob  hoc  fedibus 
ad  quietiora  tranflatis.  Inter  miracula  fluminis  incredibilem  incolarutn 
audaciam  accepi.  Bini  parvula  navigia  confcendunt,  quorum  alter  navern. 
regit,  alter  exhaurit.  Deinde  multum  inter  rapidam  infaniam  Nili  et 
reciprocos  fludtus  volutati,  tandem  tenuifiimos  canales  tenent,  per  quos 
angufta  rupium  effugiunt :  et  cum  toto  flumine  effufi,  navigium  mens 
manu  temperant,  magnoque  fpedtantium  metu  in  caput  nixi,  cum  jam  ad- 
ploraveris,  merfofque  atque  obrutos  tanta  mole  credideris,  longe  ab  eo  in 
quem  ceciderant  loco  navigant,tormenti  modo  mifli.  Nec  mergit  cadens 
unda,  fed  phnis  aquis  tradit.  Senec.  Nat.  Quasft.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 

vol.  i.  o  -places 
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places  where  it  is  pent  up  and  reftrained,  after  having  at  laft 
broke  through  all  obftacles  in  its  way,  it  precipitates  from 
the  top  of  fome  rocks  to  the  bottom,  with  fo  loud  a  noife, 
that  it  is  heard  three  leagues  off. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  accuftomed  by  long  prac¬ 
tice  to  this  fport,  exhibit  here  a  fpedtacle  to  travellers  that  is 
more  terrifying  than  diverting.  Two  of  them  go  into  a  little 
boat ;  the  one  to  guide  it,  the  other  to  throw  out  the  water. 
After  having  long  fuftained  the  violence  of  the  raging  waves, 
by  managing  their  little  boat  very  dexteroufly,  they  i’uffer  them- 
ielves  to  be  carried  away  w'ith  the  impetuous  torrent  as  fwift 
as  an  arrow.  The  affrighted  fpectator  imagines  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  fwalknved  up  in  the  precipice  dowm  which  they  fall; 
when  the  Nile,  reftored  to  its  natural  courfe,  difcovers  them 
again,  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  on  its  fmooth  and  calm  wa¬ 
ters.  This  is  Seneca’s  account,  which  is  confirmed  by  our 
modern  travellers. 

III.  CAUSES  OF  THE  INUNDATIONS  OF  THE  NILE. 

*The  ancients  have  invented  many  fubtile  rcafons  for  the 
Nile’s  great  increafe,  as  may  be  feen  in  Herodotus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  Seneca.  But  it  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  dif- 
pute,  it  being  almoft  univerfaily  allowed,  that  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile  are  owing  to  the  great  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia, 
from  whence  this  river  flows.  Thefe  rains  fwre!l  it  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  Ethiopia  firll,  and  then  Egypt,  are  overflowed ; 
and  that  which  at  firft  was  but  a  large  river,  rifes  like  a  fea, 
and  overfpreads  the  whole  country. 

-j-  Strabo  obferves,  that  the  ancients  only  gueffed  that  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile  were  owing  to  the  rains  which  fall  m 
great  abundance  in  Ethiopia  ;  but  adds,  that  feveral  travellers 
have  fince  been  eye-witneffes  of  it  ;  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  was  very  curious  in  all  things  relating  to  arts  and  fciences, 
having  fent  thither  able  perfons,  purpofely  to  examine  this 
matter,  and  to  afeertain  the  caufe  of  fo  uncommon  and  re¬ 
markable  an  effeft. 

IV.  THE  TIME  AND  CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  INUNDATIONS. 

%  Herodotus,  and  after  him  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  feveral 
other  authors,  declare,  that  the  Nile  begins  to  flow  in  Egypt 
at  the  fummer  folftice,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  June,  and  con- 

*  Herod,  l.ii.  c.  19 — 27.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  35 — 39.  Senec.  Nat.  Qrxft. 
1.  iv.  c.  1.  &  2.  f  Lib.  xvii.p.  789.  f  Herod.  Li:,  c.  19. 

Died.  1.  i.  p.  22. 

tirraes 
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tinues  to  rife  till  the  end  of  September ;  and  then  decreafes 
gradually  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  ;  after 
which  it  returns  to  its  channel,  and  refumes  its  wonted  courfe. 
This  account  agrees  almoft  with  the  relations  of  all  the  mo¬ 
derns,  and  is  founded  in  reality  on  the  natural  caufe  of  the  in¬ 
undation,  vi%.  the  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia.  Now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conftant  teftimony  of  thofe  who  have  been  on  the 
fpot,  thefe  rains  begin  to  fall  in  the  month  of  April,  and  con¬ 
tinue,  during  five  months,  till  the  end  of  Auguft  and  beginning 
of  September.  The  Nile’s  increafein  Egypt  muft  confequent- 
ly  begin  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the  rains  have  begun 
to  fall  in  Abyffinia ;  and,  accordingly,  travellers  obferve,  that 
the  Nile  begins  to  rife  in  the  month  of  May,  but  fo  flowly  at 
■the  firft,  that  it  probably  does  not  yet  overflow  its  banks.  The 
inundation  happens  not  till  about  the  end  of  June,  and  lafts 
the  three  following  months,  according  to  Herodotus. 

I  muft  point  out  to  fuch  as  confult  the  originals,  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  this  place  between  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  on  one 
fide ;  and  on  the  other,  between  Strabo,  Fliny,  and  Soli  nus. 
Thefe  laft  Ihorten  very  much  the  continuance  of  the  inunda¬ 
tion,  and  fuppofe  the  Nile  to  draw  off  from  the  lands  in  three 
months  or  a  hundred  days  ;  and  that  which  adds  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  is,  Pliny  feems  to  ground  his  opinion  on  the  teftimonv 
of  Herodotus  :  In  totum  autcm  rcvocatur  Nilus  infra  ripas  in 
Zaira,  ut  trad'd  Herodotus,  centefimo  die.  I  leave  to  the  learned 
the  reconciling  of  this  contradiction. 

V.  THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  INUNDATIONS. 

*Tne  juft  height  of  the  inundation,  according  to  Pliny,  is 
J6  cubits.  When  it  rifes  but  to  12  or  13,  a  famine  is  threa¬ 
tened  ;  and  when  it  exceeds  16,  there  is  danger.  It  mull  be 
remembered  that  a  cubit  is  a  foot  and  a  half,  f  The  emperor 
Julian  takes  notice,  in  a  letter  to  Ecdicius,  prefect  of  Egypt, 
that  the  height  of  the  Nile’s  overflowing  was  15  cubits,  the 
20th  of  September,  in  362.  The  ancients  do  not  agree  en¬ 
tirely  with  one  another,  nor  with  the  moderns,  with  regard 
to  the  height  of  the  inundation  ;  but  the  difference  is  not  very 
conliderable,  and  may  proceed,  1.  from  the  difparity  between 

*  Juftum  incrementum  til  ctibitoruin  xvi.  Minores  aquas  non  omnia 
rigant :  ampliores  detinenf,  tardius  recedendo.  Hx  ferendi  tempora 
abfuinunt  folo  madente  :  illxnon  danf  fuiente.  Utrumque  reputat  pre- 
vmcia.  In  duodecim  cubitis famem  fentit,  in  tredecitn  etiamnum  efurit : 
quatuordecim  cubitahilaritatem  afferunt,  quir.decim  fecuriratena,  fexdecim 
delicias,  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  9. 

f  Jul.  Epift.  jo. 
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the  ancient  and  modem  meafures,  which  it  is  hard  to  eftimate 
on  a  fixed  and  certain  foot ;  2.  from  the  careleffnefs  of  the  ob- 
iervators  and  hiftorians  ;  3.  from  the  real  difference  of  the 
hole’s  increafe,  which  was  rfot  fo  great  the  nearer  it  approached 
the  fea. 

■'  As  the  riches  of  Egypt  depended  on  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  all  the  circumftances  and  different  degrees  of  its  increafe 
nave  been  carefully  confidered  ;  and  by  a  long  feries  of  regular 
.obfervations,  made  during  many  years,  the  inundation  itfelf 
difeovered  what  kind  of  harveft  the  enfuing  year  was  likely  to 
produce.  The  kings  had  placed  at  Memphis  a  meafure  on 
v  kick  thefe  different  increafes  were  marked  ;  and  from  thence 
notice  was  given  to  all  the  reft  of  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  knew,  by  that  means,  beforehand,  what  they  might  fear 
or  promife  themfelves  from  the  harveft.  f  Strabo  fpeaks  of  a 
well  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  near  the  town  of  Syene,  made 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  fame  cuftom  is  obferved  to  this  day  at  Grand  Cairo. 
In  the  court  of  a  mofque  there  ftands  a  pillar,  on  which  are 
marked  the  degrees  of  the  Nile’s  increafe  ;  and  common  criers 
.every  day  proclaim  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  how  high  it  is 
rifen.  The  tribute  paid  to  the  Grand  Signior  for  the  lands,  is 
fettled  by  the  inundation.  The  day  it  rifes  to  fuch  a  height, 
is  kept  as  a  grand  feftival,  and  folemnized  with  fire-works, 
feaftings,  and  all  the  demonftrations  of  public  rejoicing  ;  and 
in  the  remote!!  ages,  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  was  always 
attended  with  an  univerfal  joy  throughout  all  Egypt,  that 
being  the  fountain  of  its  happinefs. 

-  ±The  heathens  aferibedthe  inundation  of  the  Nile  to  their 
god  Serapis  ;  and  the  pillar  on  which  was  marked  the  increafe, 
Was  preferved  religiously  in  the  temple  of  that  idol.  The  em¬ 
peror  Conftantine  having  ordered  it  to  be  removed  into  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  the  Egyptians  fpread  a  report,  that  the 
Nile  vrouldrife  no  more  by  reafon  of  the  wrath  of  Serapis;  but 
'he  river  overflowed  and  increafed  as  ufual  the  following  years. 
Julian  the  apoftate,  a  zealous  protedlorof  idolatry,  caufedthis 
pillar  to  be  replaced  in  the  fame  temple,  out  of  which  it  was 
again  removed  by  the  command  of  Theodofius. 

VI.  THE  CANALS  OF  THE  NILE  AND  SPIRAL  PUMPS. 

Divine  Providence,  in  giving  fo  beneficent  a  river  to  Egypt, 
did  not  thereby  intend  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  fhould  be  idle, 

*  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  33.  f  Lib.  xvii.  p.  817. 

i  Socrat.  1.  i.  c.  18.  Sozom.  1.  v.  c.  3. 
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and  enjoy  fo  great  a  bleffing,  without  taking  any  pains.  One 
may  naturally  fuppofe,  that  as  the  Nile  could  not  of  itfelf  co¬ 
ver  the  whole  country,  great  labour  was  to  be  ufed  to  facilitate 
the  overflowing  of  the  lands,  and  numberlefs  canals  cut,  in 
order  to  convey  the  waters  to  all  parts.  The  villages,  which 
flood  very  thick  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  on  eminences,  had 
each  their  canals,  which  were  opened  .at  proper  times,  to  let 
the  water  into  the  country.  The  more  diftant  villages  had 
theirs  alfo,  even  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom.  Thus 
the  waters  were  fucccfiively  conveyed  to  the  moft  remote 
places.  Perfon$  are  not  permitted  to  cut  the  trenches  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  waters,  till  the  river  is  at  fuch  a  height,  nor  to  open 
them  altogether  ;  becaufe  otherwife  fome  lands  would  be  too 
much  overflowed,  and  others  not  covered  enough.  They  be¬ 
gin  with  opening  them  in  Upper,  and  afterwards  in  Lower 
Egypt,  according  to  the  rules  preferibed  in  a  roll  or  book,  in 
which  all  the  meafures  are  exactly  fet  down.  By  this  means 
the  water  is  difpofed  with  fuch  care,  that  it  fpreads  itfelf  over 
all  the  lands.  The  countries  overflowed  by  the  Nile  are  fo 
extenfive,  and  lie  fo  low,  and  the  number  of  canals  fo  great, 
that,  of  all  the  waters  which  flow  into  Egypt  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  it  is  believed  that  not  a 
tenth  part  of  them  reaches  the  fea. 

But  as,  notwithftanding  allthefe  canals,  there  are  abundance 
of  high  lands  which  cannot  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Nile’s 
overflowing  ;  this  want  is  fupplied  by  fpiral  pumps,  which  are 
turned  with  oxen,  in  order  to  bring  the  water  into  pipes,  which 
convey  it  to  thefe  lands.  ^Diodorus  fpeaks  of  fuch  an  en¬ 
gine  called  Cochlea  iEgyptia,  invented  by  Archimedes  in  his 
travels  into  Egypt. 

VII.  THE  FERTILITY  CAUSED  BY  THE  NILE. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  foil  is  more 
fruitful  than  in  Egypt ;  which  is  owing  entirely  to  the  Nilef. 
For  whereas  other  rivers,  when  they  overflow  lands,  wafh  away 
and  exhauft  their  vivific  moifture  :  the  Nile,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  excellent  flime  it  brings  along  with  it,  fattens  and  en¬ 
riches  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fufficiently  compenfates  for 
what  the  foregoing  harveft  had  impaired.  The  hufbandman, 
in  this  country,  never  tires  himfelf  with  holding  the  plough, 

*  Lib.  i.  p,  30.  et  lib.  v.  p.  313. 

f  Cum  creteri  amnes  abluant  terras  et  evifeerent ;  Ni’us  adeo  nihil 
exedit  nec  abradit,  ut  contra  adjiciat  vires. — Ita  juvat  agros  duabus  ex 
caufis,  et  quod  inundat,  et  quod  oblimat.  Senec.  Nat.  Qweft  1.  iv.  c.  2. 
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cr  breaking  the  clods  of  earth.  As  foon  as  the  Nile  retires, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  up  the  earth,  and  temper  it 
with  a  little  fand,  in  order  to  leffen  its  ranknefs ;  after  which 
he  fows  it  with  great  (eafe,  and  with  little  or  no  expence. 
Two  months  after,  it  is  covered  with  all  forts  of  corn  and 
pulfe.  The  Egyptians  generally  fow  in  Odfober  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  according  as  the  waters  draw  off,  and  their  harveft  is  in 
March  and  April. 

The  fame  land  bears,  in  one  year,  three  or  four  different 
kinds  of  crops.  Lettices  and  cucumbers  are  fown  firft  ;  then 
corn  ;  and,  after  harveft,  feveral  forts  of  pulfe  which  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Egypt.  As  the  fun  is  extremely  hot  in  this  country, 
and  rains  fall  very  feldom  in  it,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  earth  would  foon  be  parched,  and  the  corn  and  pulfe  burnt 
up  by  fo  fcorching  a  heat,  were  it  not  for  the  canals  and  refer- 
voirs  with  which  Egypt  abounds  ;  and  which,  by  the  drains 
from  thence,  amply  fupply  wherewith  to  water  and  refrelh 
the  fields  and  gardens. 

The  Nile  contributes  no  lefs  to  the  nourifliment  of  cattle, 
which  is  another  fource  of  wealth  to  Egypt.  The  Egyptians 
begin  to  turn  them  out  to  grafs  in  November,  and  they  graze 
till  the  end  of  March.  Words  could  never  exprefs  how  rich 
their  paftures  are,  and  how  fat  the  flocks  and  herds  (which, 
by  reafon  of  the  mildnefs  of  the  air,  are  out  night  and  day) 
grow  in  a  very  little  time.  During  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
they  are  fed  with  hay  and  cut  ftraw,  barley  and  beans,  which 
are  their  common  food. 

A  man  cannot,  fays  *  Corneille  3e  Bruyn,  in  his  Travels,  help 
obferving  the  admirable  providence  of  God  to  this  country, 
who  fends  at  a  fixed  feafon  fuch  great  quantities  of  fain  in 
Ethiopia,  in  order  to  water  Egypt,  where  a  fhower  of  rain  fcarce 
ever  falls  ;  and  who,  by  that  means,  caufes  the  drieft  and  moft 
fandy  foil  to  become  the  richeft  and  moft  fruitfid  country  in 
the  univerfe. 

Another  thing  to  be  obferved  here,  is,  that  (as  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  fay)  in  the  beginning  of  June  and  the  four  following: 
months,  the  north-eaft  winds  blow  conftantly,  in  order  to  keep 
back  the  waters,  which  otherwife  would  flow  too  fall ;  and  ta 
hinder  them  from  difcharging  themfelves  into  the  fea,  the  en¬ 
trance  to  which  thefe  winds  bar  up,  as  it  were,  from  them.. 
The  ancients  have  not  omitted  this  circumftance. 

J  The  fame  providence,  whofe  ways  are  wonderful  and  in- 

f  Multiformis  fapientia,  Eph.  iii.  10. 

finitely 
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finitely  various,  difplayed  itfelf  after  a  quite  different  manner 
in  Paleftine,  in  rendering  it  exceeding  fruitful ;  not  by  rains, 
which  fall  during  the  courfe  of  the  year,  as  is  ufual  in  other 
places ;  nor  by  a  peculiar  inundation  like  that  of  the  Nile  in 
Egypt ;  but  by  fending  fixed  rains  at  two  feafons,  when  the 
people  were  obedient  to  God,  to  make  them  more  fenfible  of 
their  continual  dependence  upon  him.  God  himfelf  com¬ 
mands  them,  by  his  fervant  Mofes,  to  make  this  refleftion : 
“  #The  land  whither  thou  goeft  in  to  poffefs  it,  is  not  as  the 
“  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  fow- 
“  edft  thy  feed,  and  watered!!  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of 
“  herbs  ;  but  the  land  whither  ye  go"  to  poffefs  it,  is  a  land  of 
“  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven.” 
After  this,  God  promiles  to  give  his  people,  fo  long  as  they 
Ihall  continue  obedient  to  him,  “  the  former  and  the  latter 
“  rain  the  firft  in  autumn,  to  bring  up  the  corn  ;  and  the 
fecond  in  the  fpring  and  fummer,  to  make  it  grow  and  ripen. 

VIII.  TWO  DIFFERENT  PROSPECTS  EXHIEITED  BY  THE  NILE. 

There  cannot  be  a  finer  fight  than  Egypt  at  two  feafons  of 
the  year-|-.  For  if  a  man  afcends  fome  mountain,  or  one  of 
the  largeft  pyramids  of  Grand  Cairo,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguft,  he  beholds  a  vaft  fea,  in  which  numberlefs  towns  and 
villages  appear,  with  feveral  caufeys  leading  from  place  to 
place ;  the  whole  interfperfed  with  groves  and  fruit-trees, 
whofe  tops  are  only  vifible,  all  which  forms  a  delightful  prof- 
pe£k.  This  view  is  bounded  by  mountains  and  woods,  which 
terminate,  at  the  utmoft  diftance  the  eye  can  difcover,  the  molt 
beautiful  horizon  that  can  be  imagined.  On  the  contrary,  in 
winter,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
the  whole  country  is  like  one  continued  fcene  of  beautiful 
meadows,  whofe  verdure,  enamelled  with  flowers,  charms  the 
eye.  The  fpeftator  beholds,  on  every  fide,  flocks  and  herds 
difperfed  over  all  the  plains,  with  infinite  numbers  of  hulband- 
men  and  gardeners.  The  air  is  then  perfumed  by  the  great 
quantity  of  bloffoms  on  the  orange,  lemon,  and  other  trees ; 
and  is  fo  pure,  that  a  wholefomer  or  more  agreeable  is  not 
found  in  the  world;  fo  that  nature,  being  then  dead  as  it  were 
in  all  other  climates,  feems  to  be  alive  only  for  fo  delightful  an 
abode. 

*  Ilia  facies  pulcherrima  eft,  cum  jam  fe  in  agros  Nilus  ingeffit.  Lat¬ 
ent  campi,  opertaeque  lunt  valles  :  oppida  infularum  modo  extant.  Nul¬ 
lum  in  Mediterraneis,  nifi  per  navigia,  commercium  eft :  majorque  eft 
hetitia  in  gentibus,  quo  minus  terrarum  fuarum  vident.  Senec.  Nat. 

1.  iv.  c.  a.  j 
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IX.  THE  CANAL  FORMED  BY  THE  NILE,  BY  WHICH  A  COM¬ 
MUNICATION  IS  MADE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  SEAS. 

*  The  canal,  by  which  a  communication  was  made  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  ought  to  have  a  place 
here,  as  it  was  not  one  of  the  leaft  advantages  which  the  Nile 
procured  Egypt.  Sefoftris,  or,  according  to  others,  Pfamme- 
tichus,  fir  ft  projected  the  defign,  and  began  this  work.  Ne- 
cho,  fucceiTor  to  the  laft  prince,  laid  out  immenfe  fums  upon 
it,  and  employed  a  prodigious  number  of  men.  It  is  faid,  that 
above  fix-fcore  thoufand  Egyptians  perifhed  in  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  He  gave  it  over,  terrified  by  an  oracle,  which  told  him 
that  he  would  thereby  open  a  door  for  Barbarians  (for  by  this 
name  they  called  all  foreigners)  to  enter  Egypt.  The  work 
was  continued  by  Darius,  the  firft  of  that  name  ;  but  he  alfo 
defifted  from  it,  upon  his  being  told,  that  as  the  Red  Sea  lay 
higher  than  Egypt,  it  would  drown  the  whole  country.  But 
it  was  at  laft  finiihed  under  the  Ptolemies,  who,  by  the  help  of 
fluices,  opened  and  Ihut  the  canal  as  there  was  occafion.  It 
began  not  far  from  the  Delta,  near  the  town  of  Bubafte.  It 
was  an  hundred  cubits,  that  is,  25  fathoms  broad,  fo  that  two 
veffels  might  pafs  with  eafe  ;  it  had  depth  enough  to  carry  the 
larged  fhips ;  and  was  above  a  thoufand  ftadia,  that  is,  above 
fifty  leagues,  long.  This  canal  was  of  great  fervice  to  the  trade 
of  Egypt.  But  it  is  now  almoft  filled  up,  and  there  are  fcarce 
any  remains  of  it  to  be  feen. 


CHAPTER  IH. 

LOWER  EGYPT. 

I  AM  now  to  fpeak  of  Lower  Egypt.  Its  fiiape,  which  re- 
fembles  a  triangle  or  A,  gave  occafion  to  its  bearing  the 
name  Delta,  which  is  that  of  one  of  the  Greek  letters.  Lower 
Egypt  forms  a  kind  of  ifland  ;  it  begins  at  the  place  where 
the  Nile  is  divided  into  two  large  canals,  through  which  it  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  mouth  on  the  right- 
hand  is  called  the  Pelufian,  and  the  other  t.he  Canopic,  from 
two  cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  Pelufium  and  Canopus,  now 

*  Deut.  xi.  10 — 13. 

f  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  158.  Strab,  1.  xvij.  p.  804.  Plin.  1.  xvi.  c.  29.  Diod, 
1,  i.  p.  29. 
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called  Damietta  and  Rofetta.  Between  thefe  two  large  bran¬ 
ches,  there  are  five  others  of  lefs  note.  This  ifland  is  the  bell 
cultivated,  the  moil  fruitful,  and  the  richeft  in  Egypt.  Its  chief 
cities,  very  antiently,  were  Heliopolis,  Heraeleopclis,  Nau- 
cratis,  Sais,  Tanis,  Canopus,  Pelufium  ;  and,  in  latter  times, 
Alexandria,  Nicopolis,  &c.  It  was  in  the  country  of  Tanis 
that  the  Ifraelites  dwelt. 

*  There  was  at  Sais,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  Ills,  with  the  fallowing  infcription : 
“  I  am  whatever  hath  been,  and  is,  and  ihall  be  ;  and  no  mor- 
“  talhath  yet  pierced  through  the  veil  that  ihrouds  me.” 

f  Heliopolis,  that  is,  the  city  of  the  fun,  was  fo  called  from 
a  magnificent  temple  there  dedicated  to  that  planet.  Herodo¬ 
tus,  and  other  authors  after  him,  relate  fome  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  Phoenix  and  this  temple,  which,  if  true,  would  in¬ 
deed  be  very  wonderful.  Of  this  kind  of  birds,  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  ancients,  there  is  never  but  one  at  a  time  in  the  world. 
He  is  brought  forth  in  Arabia,  lives  5  or  600  years,  and  is  of 
the  fize  of  an  eagle.  His  head  is  adorned  with  a  fhining  and 
moll  beautiful  creft  ;  the  feathers  of  his  neck  are  of  a  gold 
colour,  and  the  reft  of  a  purple  ;  his  tail  is  white,  intermixed 
•with  red,  and  his  eyes  fparkling  like  ftars.  When  he  is  old,  and 
finds  his  end  approaching,  he  builds  a  neft  with  wood  and  aro¬ 
matic  fpices,  and  then  dies.  Of  his  bones  and  marrow  a 
worm  is  produced,  out  of  which  another  Phoenix  is  formed. 
His  firft  care  is  to  folemnize  his  parent’s  obfequies,  for  which 
purpofe  he  makes  up  a  ball  in  the  fhape  of  an  egg,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  perfumes  of  myrrh,  as  heavy  as  he  can  carry,  which  he 
often  affays  beforehand  ;  then  he  makes  a  hole  in  it,  where  he 
depofits  his  parent’s  body,  and  clofes  it  carefully  with  myrrh 
and  other  perfumes.  After  this  he  takes  up  the  precious  load 
on  his  fhoulders,  and  flying  to  the  altar  of  the  fun,  in  the  city 
of  Heliopolis,  he  there  burns  it. 

Herodotus  and  Tacitus  difpute  the  truth  of  fome  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  account,  but  feem  to  fuppofe  it  true  in  gene¬ 
ral.  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
account  of  it,  infinuates  plainly  enough,  that  he  looks  upon 
the  whole  as  fabulous  j  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  modem 
authors. 

This  ancient  tradition,  though  grounded  on  an  evident  falfe- 
hood,  hath  yet  introduced  into  almoft  all  languages,  the  cuftom 

*  Pint,  in  I  fid.  p.  354.  f  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  805.  Herod.  3.  ii. 

c.  73.  Plin.  1.  x.  c.  a.  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  vi.  c.  a8. 
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of  giving  the  name  of  Phoenix  to  whatever  is  Angular  and  un¬ 
common  in  its  kind:  Rara  avis  in  terns,  *  lays  Juvenal, 
fpeaking  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  accompliffied  woman 
in  all  refpedts ;  and  Seneca  obferves  the  fame  of  a  good 
man  f. 

What  is  reported  of  the  fvvans,  viz.  that  they  never  fing  but 
in  their  expiring  moments,  and  that  then  they  warble  very  me* 
Jodioufly,  is  likewife  grounded  merely  on  a  vulgar  error ;  and 
yet  it  is  ufed,  not  only  by  the  poets,  but  alfo  by  the  orators, 
and  even  the  philofophers.  0  mutis  quoque  pijcilus  donatura 
cycni,  Ji  libeat  fonum ,  fays  Horace  to  Melpomene.  Ci¬ 
cero  compares  the  excellent  difcourfe  which  Craffus  made  in 
the  feriate,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  to  the  melodious  fing- 
ing  of  a  dying  fwan.  Ilia  tanquam  cycnea  fuit  divini  hominis 
vox  et  oratio.”  De  Orat.  1.  iii.  n.  6.  And  Socrates  ufed 
to  fay,  that  good  men  ought  to  imitate  fwans,  who  perceiving 
by  a  fecret  inftinft,  and  a  divination,  what  advantage  there  is 
in  death,  die  finging  and  with  joy.  Providentes  quid  in  mor- 
te  boni  Jit ,  cum  cantu  et  volupiate  moriuntur.  T ufc.  Q_u.  1.  u 
n.  73.  I  thought  this  fhort  digreffion  might  be  of  fervice  to 
youth  ;  and  return  now  to  my  fubjedl. 

It  was  in  $  Heliopolis,  that  an  ox,  under  the  name  of  Mne- 
vis,  was  worffiipped  as  a  god.  Cambyfes,  king  of  Perfia,  ex- 
ercifed  his  facrilegious  rage  on  this  city  ;  burning  the  temples, 
demoliffiing  the  palaces,  and  deftroying  the  moft  precious  mo¬ 
numents  of  antiquity  in  it.  There  are  {till  to  be  feen  fome 
obeliiks  which  efcaped  his  fury;  and  others  were  brought  from 
thence  to  Rome,  to  which  city  they  are  an  ornament  even  at 
this  day. 

Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  from  whom  it 
had  its  name,  vied  almoft  in  magnificence  with  the  ancient  ci¬ 
ties  of  Egypt.  It  ftands  four  days  journey  from  Cairo,  and 
was  formerly  the  chief  mart  of  the  ealtern  trade.  |)  The  mer- 
chandifes  were  unloaded  at  Portus  Muris  **,  a  town  on  the 
weftern  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  from  whence  they  were  brought 
upon  camels  to  a  town  of  Thebais,  called  Copht,  and  convey¬ 
ed  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  whither  merchants  reforted 
from  all  parts. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Eaft  India  trade  hath  at  all  times 
enriched  thofe  who  carried  it  on.  This  was  the  chief  foun- 

*  Sat.  vi.  „  f  Vir  bonus  tam  cito  nec  fieri  poteft,  nec  intelligi 
tanquam  Phoenix,  femel  anno  quingentefimo  nafcitur.  Ep.  xlii. 

|  Od.  iii.  1.  iv.  §  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  805.  ||  Idem,  1.  xvi.p.  7&r. 

**  Or,  Myos  Hormos. 
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tain  of  the  vaft  treafures  that  Solomon  amaffed,  and  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  build  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jerufalem.  *  Da¬ 
vid,  by  his  conquering  Idumaea,  became  mailer  of  Elath  and 
Efiongeber,  two  towns  fituated  on  the  eaitem  ihore  of  the  Red 
Sea.  From  thefe  two  ports,  f  Solomon  fent  fleets  to  Ophir 
and  Tarfhifh,  which  always  brought  back  immenfe  riches 
This  traffic,  after  having  been  enjoyed  forne  time  by  the  Sy¬ 
rians,  who  regained  Idumaea,  fhifted  from  them  to  the  Tyrians. 

$  Thefe  got  all  their  merchandife  conveyed,  by  the  way  of 
Rhinocolura,  a  fea-port  town  lying  between  the  confines  of 
Egypt  and  Paleftine,  to  Tyre,  from  whence  they  diflributed 
them  ail  over  the  weftern  world.  Hereby  the  Tyrians  enriched 
themfelves  exceedingly,  under  the  Perfian  empire,  by  the  favour 
and  proteftion  of  whofe  monarchs  they  had  the  full  poffeffion 
of  this  trade.  But  when  the  Ptolemies  had  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  Egypt,  they  foon  drew  all  this  trade  into  their  king¬ 
dom,  by  building  Berenice  and  other  ports  on  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  Red  fea,  belonging  to  Egypt,  and  fixed  their  chief 
mart  at  Alexandria,  which  thereby  rofe  to  be  the  city  of  the 
greateft  trade  in  the  world.  There  it  continued  for  a  great 
many  centuries  after ;  and  all  the  traffic  which  the  weftern 
parts  of  the  world  from  that  time  had  with  Perfia,  India,  Ara¬ 
bia,  and  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  was  wholly  carried  oil 
through  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  till  a  way  was 
difcovered,  a  little  above  200  years  fince,  of  failing  to  thofe 
parts,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  this,  the  Portu- 
guefe  for  fome  time  managed  this  trade  :  but  now  it  is  in  a 
manner  engroffed  wholly  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch.  This 
fhort  account  of  the  Eaft  India  trade,  from  Solomon’s  time 
to  the  prefent  age,  is  extradled  from  Dr.  Prideaux  ||. 

**For  the  conver.iency  of  trade,  there  was  built  near  Alex-  ’ 
andria,  in  an  ifland  called  Pharos,  a  tower  which  bore  the  fame 
name.  At  the  top  of  this  tower  was  kept  a  fire,  to  light  fuch 
ftiips  as  failed  by  night  near  thofe  dangerous  coafts,  which 
were  full  of  fands  and  (helves  ;  from  whence  all  towers,  defign- 
ed  for  the  fame  ufe,  have  been  called,  as  Pliaro  di  MeJJina,  See. 
The  famous  architect  Softratus  built  it  by  order  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  expended  800  talents  upon  it  -j-j-.  It  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  (even  wonders  of  the  world.  Some  have 

*  2  Sam.  viii.  14.  f  1  Kings  ix.  26. 

1  Ke  got  in  one  voyage  450  talents  of  gold,  2  Chron.  viii.  18.  which 
amounts  to  I-..3, 240,000.  Prid.  Conned!.  Vol.  I.  ad  ann.  740,  not. 

§  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  481.  ||  Part  I.  1.  i,  p.  9.  **  Strab.  1. 

xvii.  p.  719.  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  12.  ff  800,000 

-rewns.-or  iSc.oool.  Sterling. 
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commended  that  prince,  for  permitting  the  architect  to  put 
his  name  in  the  infcription  which  was  fixed  on  the  tower  in- 
ftead  of  his  .own*.  It  was  very  fhort  and  plain,  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Sojlratus  Cnidius,  Dexiphanis  F. 
Diis  Servatoribus,  pro  uavigantibus,  i.  e.  “  Softratus  the  Cnidian, 
fon  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  protedling  deities,  for  the  ufe  of  fea- 
faring  people.”  But  certainly  Ptolemy  muft  have  very  much 
undervalued  that  kind  of  immortality  which  princes  are  gene¬ 
rally  very  fond  of,  to  fuffer,  that  his  name  fhould  not  be  fo  much 
as  mentioned  in  the  infcription  of  an  edifice  fo  capable  of  im¬ 
mortalizing  him.  -j-  What  we  read  in  Lucian  concerning  this 
matter,  deprives  Ptolemy  of  a  modefcv,  which  indeed  would 
be  very  ill  placed  here.  This  author  informs  us,  that  Softratus, 
to  engrofs  the  whole  glory  of  that  noble  firu&ure  to  himfelf, 
caufed  the  infcription  with  his  own  name  to  be  carved  in  the 
marble,  which  he  afterwards  covered  with  lime,  and  thereon 
put  the  king’s  name.  The  lime  foon  mouldered  away  :  and 
by  that  means,  ir.ftead  of  procuring  the  architect  the  honour 
with  which  he  had  flattered  himfelf,  ferved  only  to  difcover  to 
future  ages  his  mean  fraud,  and  ridiculous  vanity. 

Riches  failed  not  to  bring  into  this  city,  as  they  ufually  do 
in  all  places,  luxury  and  licentioufnefs  ;  fo  that  the  Alexandrian 
voluptuoufnefs  became  a  proverb  ±.  In  this  city  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  were  alio  induftrioufly  cultivated,  witnefs  that  ftately  edi¬ 
fice  called  the  Mufeum,  where  the  literati  ufed  to  meet,  and 
were  maintained  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  the  famous  library, 
which  was  augmented  confiderably  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  which,  by  the  munificence  of  the  kings  his  fucceffors,  at 
laft  contained  700,000  volumes.  §  In  Caefar’s  wars  with  the 
Alexandrians,  part  of  this  library,  fituated  in  the  ||  Bruchion, 
''which  confifted  of  4000  volumes,  was  unhappily  confumedby 
fire. 


Part  second. 

Of  tee  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Egyptians. 

EGYPT  was  ever  confidered  by  all  the  ancients,  as  the 
moll  renowned  fchool  for  wifdom  and  politics,  and  the 
fource  from  whence  moft  arts  and  fciences  were  derived.  This 

'  Magno  animo  Ptolemsi  regis,  quod  in  ea  permiferit  Softrati  Cmdii 
arcbitedti  ftru&ur*  nonien  infcribi.  Plin. 

-j-  De  Scribend.  Hift.  p.  706. 

|  Ne  Alexandras  quidem  permittenda  deliciis.  Quintil. 

§  Pint,  in  C Xi.  p.  73X.  Seneca  de  tranouiil.  anim.  c.  9. 
j  A  quarter  or  divjhou  of  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
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kingdom  beftowed  its  nobleft  labours  and  fineft  arts  on  the  im¬ 
proving  mankind  ;  and  Greece  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  its 
moft  illuftrious  men,  as  Homer,  Pythagoras,  Plato  ;  even  its 
great  legiflators,  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  with  many  more  whom 
it  is  needlefs  to  mention,  travelled  into  Egypt,  to  complete 
their  ftudies,  and  draw  from  that  fountain  whatever  was  moft 
rare  and  valuable  in  every  kind  of  learning.  God  himfelf  has 
given  this  kingdom  a  glorious  teftimony,  when,  praifing  Mofes, 
he  fays  of  him,  that  “  *  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of 
“  the  Egyptians.”  ' 

To  give  fome  idea  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  Egypt,  I 
(hall  confine  myfelf  principally  to  thefe  particulars  :  its  kings 
and  government  ;  priefts  and  reb’gion  ;  foldiers  and  war ;  fci- 
ences,  arts,  and  trades. 

The  reader  muft  not  be  furprifed,  if  he  fometimes  finds,  in 
the  cuftoms  I  take  notice  of,  a  kind  of  contradiction.  This 
circumftance  is  owing,  either  to  the  difference  of  countries  and 
nations  which  did  not  always  follow  the  fame  ufages  ;  or  to 
the  different  way  of  thinking  of  the  hiftorians  whom  I  copy. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Concerning  the  Kings  and  Government. 


THE  Egyptians  were  the  firft  people  who  rightly  under- 
ftood  the  rules  of  government.  A  nation  fo  grave  and 
Jerious  immediately  perceived,  that  the  true  end  of  politics  is, 
to  make  life  eafy  and  a  people  happy. 

The  kingdom  was  hereditary  ;  but,  according  to  f  Diodo¬ 
rus,  the  Egyptian  princes  conducted  themfelves  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  is  ufualiy  fcen  in  other  monarchies,  where 
the  prince  acknowledges  no  other  rule  of  his  actions,  but  his 
arbitrary  will  and  pleafure.  But  here,  kings  were  under  great¬ 
er  reftraint  from  the  laws  than  their  fubjedts.  They  had  fome 
particular  ones,  aigefted  by  a  former  monarch,  that  compofed 
part  of  thofe  books  which  the  Egyptians  called  facred.  Thus 
every  thing  being  fettled  by  ancient  cuftom,  they  never  fought 
to  live  in  a  different  way  from  their  anceftors. 

No  Have  or  foreigner  was  admitted  into  the  immediate  fer- 
vice  of  the  prince ;  fuch  a  poll;  was  too  important  to  be  in¬ 
truded  to  any  perfons,  except  thofe  who  were  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  birth,  and  had  received  the  moft  excellent  edu- 

*  Acftsvii.  s*.  t  Diod  l.i.  p.  63,  &c. 
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cation  ;  to  the  end  that,  as  they  had  the  liberty  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  king’s  perfon,  day  and  night,  he  might,  from  men  fo 
qualified,  hear  nothing  which  was  unbecoming  the  royal  ma- 
jeily  ;  or  have  any  fentiments  inftilled  into  him,  but  fuch  as 
were  of  a  noble  and  generous  kind.  For,  adds  Diodorus,  it 
is  very  rarely  feen,  that  kings  fly  out  into  any  vicious  excefs, 
unlefs  thofe  who  approach  them  approve  their  irregularities,  or 
ferve  as  inftruments  to  their  pafiions. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  freely  permitted  not  only  the  quality 
and  proportion  of  their  eatahles  and  liquids  to  be  prefcribed 
them  (a  thing  cuftomary  in  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  all  fober,  and  whofe  air  infpired  frugality),  but  even  that 
all  their  hours,  and  almoft  every  aftion,  fhculd  be  under  the 
regulation  of  the  laws. 

In  the  morning  at  day-break,  when  the  head  is  cleared:,  and 
the  thoughts  moll  unperplexed,  they  read  the  feveral  letters 
they  received  ;  to  form  a  more  juft  and  diftinft  idea  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  which  were  to  come  under  their  confideration  that  day. 

As  foon  as  they  were  dreffed,  they  went  to  the  daily  facri- 
fice  performed  in  the  temple  ;  where,  furrounded  with  their 
whole  court,  and  the  victims  placed  before  the  altar,  they  afiift- 
ed  at  the  prayer  pronounced  aloud  by  the  high-prieft,  in  which 
lie  aflced  of  the  gods,  health  a«id  all  other  blefiings  for  the  king, 
becaufe  he  governed  his  people  with  clemency  and  juftice,  and 
made  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  the  rule  and  ftandard  of  his  ac¬ 
tions.  The  high-prieft  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  his  vir¬ 
tues  ;  obferving  that  he  was  religious  to  the  gods,  affable  to 
men,  moderate,  juft,  magnanimous,  fincere  ;  an  enemy  to  falfe- 
hood  ;  liberal  ;  matter  of  his  paffions  ;  punifhing  crimes  with 
the  utmoft  lenity,  but  boundlefs  in  rewarding  merit.  He  next 
fpoke  of  the  faults  which  kings  might  be  guilty  of ;  but  fup- 
pofed  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  never  committed  any,  except 
by  furprife  or  ignorance  ;  and  loaded  with  imprecations  fuch 
of  their  minifters  as  gave  them  ill  counfel,  and  fuppreffed  or  dif- 
guifed  the  truth.  Such  were  the  methods  of  conveying  inftruc- 
tion  to  their  kings.  It  was  thought  that  reproaches  would 
only  four  their  tempers  ;  and  that  the  moft  effedftual  method 
to  infpire  them  with  virtue,  would  be  to  point  out  to  them  their 
duty,  in  praifes  conformable  to  the  fenfe  of  the  laws,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  folemn  manner  before  the  gods.  After  the  pray¬ 
ers  and  facrifice  were  ended,'  the  counfcls  and  aftions  of  great 
men  were  read  to  the  king  out  of  the  facred  books,  in  order 
that  he  might  govern  his  dominions  according  to  their  maxims, 
and  maintain  the  laws  which  had  made  his  predeceffors  and 
their  fubjefts  fo  happy. 
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I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality 
of  both  eatables  and  liquids  were  prefcribed,  by  the  laws,  to  the 
king  :  his  table  was  covered  with  nothing  but  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  meats  ;  becaufe  eating  in  Egypt  was  defigned,  not  to 
tickle  the  palate,  but  to  fatisfy  the  cravings  of  nature.  One 
would  have  concluded,  obferves  the  hiftorian,  that  thefe  rules 
had  been  laid  down  by  fome  able  phyfician,  who  was  attentive 
only  to  the  health  of  the  prince,  rather  than  by  a  legiflator. 
The  fame  fimplicity  was  feen  in  all  other  things  ;  and  we  read 
in  *  Plutarch,  of  a  temple  in  Thebes,  which  had  one  of  its 
pillars  infcribed  with  imprecations  againlt  that  king  who  fir  it 
introduced  profufion  and  luxury  into  Egypt. 

The  principal  duty  of  kings,  and  their  moil  eiTential  func¬ 
tions,  is  the  adminiftering  juitice  to  their  fubjeCts.  According¬ 
ly,  the  kings  of  Egypt  cultivated  more  immediately  this  duty  ; 
convinced  that  on  this  depended  not  only  the  eafe  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  feveral  individuals,  but  the  happinefs  of  the  {late ; 
which  would  be  an  herd  of  robbers,  rather  than  a  kingdom, 
ihould  the  weak  be  unprotected,  and  the  powerful  enabled  by 
their  riches  and  credit  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity. 

Thirty  judges  were  felected  out  of  the  principal  cities,  to 
form  a  body  or  affembly  for  judging  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
prince,  in  filling  thefe  vacancies,  chofe  fuch  as  were  moil  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  honefty  ;  and  put  at  their  head,  him  who 
was  moft  diftinguiihed  for  his  knowledge  and  love  of  the  laws, 
and  was  had  in  the  moft  univerfal  efteem.  By  his  bounty,  they 
had  revenues  affigned  them,  to  the  end  that,  being  freed  from 
domeftic  cares,  they  might  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws.  Thus,  honourably  fubfifted  by  the  gene^ 
rofity  of  the  prince,  they  adnriniftered  juftice  gratuitously  to 
the  people,  who  have  a  natural  right  to  it ;  among  whom  it 
ought  to  have  a  free  circulation,  and,  in  fome  fenfe,  among  the 
poor  more  than  the  rich,  becaufe  the  latter  find  a  fupport  within 
themfelves  ;  whereas  the  very  condition  of  the  former  expofes 
them  more  to  injuries,  and  therefore  calls  louder  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws.  To  guard  againft  furprife,  affairs  were 
tranfaCted  by  writing  in  the  affemblies  of  thefe  judges.  That 
fpecies  of  eloquence,  a  falfe  kind,  was  dreaded,  which  dazzles 
the  mind,  and  moves  the  paffions.  Truth  could  not  be  expref- 
fed  with  too  much  plainnefs,  as  it  was  to  have  the  only  fway 
in  judgments  ;  becaufe  in  that  alone  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
powerful  and  the  weak,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  were  to 
find  relief  and  fecurity.  The  prefident  of  this  fenate  wore  a 

*  De  Ifid.  &  Ofir.  p.  354. 
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collar  cf  gold  fct  with  precious  Hones,  at  which  hung  a  figure 
reprefented  blind,  this  being  called  the  emblem  of  truth; 
■When  the  prefident  put  this  collar  on,  it  was  underftood  as  a 
fignal  to  enter  upon  bufinefs,  He  touched  the  party  with  it 
who  was  to  gain  his  caufe,  and  this  was  the  form  of  pafiing 
fentence. 

The  moil  excellent  circumflance  in  the  laws  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  was,  that  every  individual  from  his  infancy  wa3  nurtured 
in  the  flridleil  obfervance  of  them.  A  new  cuftom  in  *  Egypt 
was  a  kind  of  miracle.  All  things  there  ran  in  the  old  chan¬ 
nel  ;  and  the  exadlnefs  with  which  little  matters  were  adhered 
to,  preferved  thofe  of  more  importance  ;  and  indeed  no  na¬ 
tion  ever  preferved  their  laws  and  cuiloms  longer  than  the 
'Egyptians. 

Wilful  murder  was  punifhed  with  -j-  death,  whatever  might 
be  the  condition  of  the  murdered  perfon,  whether  he  was  free¬ 
born  or  otherwife.  In  this  the  humanity  and  equity  of  the 
Egyptians  was  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  who  gave  the 
mailer  an  abfolute  power  as  to  life  and  death  over  his  Have. 
The  emperor  Adrian  indeed  aboliihed  this  law  ;  from  an  opi¬ 
nion,  that  an  abufe  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  reformed,  let  its 
antiquity  or  authority  be  ever  fo  great. 

J  Perjury  was  alfo  punifhed  with  death,  becaufe  that  crime 
attacks  both  the  gods,  whofe  majeily  is  trampled  upon  by  in¬ 
voking  their  name  to  a  falfe  oath  ;  and  men,  in  breaking  the 
ftrongeft  tie  of  human  fociety,  viz.  fincerity  and  honeily. 

$  The  falfe  accufer  was  condemned  to  undergo  the  punifh- 
ment,  which  the  perfon  accufed  was  to  have  fuffered,  had  the 
accufation  been  proved. 

||  He  who  had  neglefted  or  refufed  to  fave  a  man’s  life  whea 
attacked,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  afiift  him,  was  puniihed  as 
rigoroufly  as  the  affafiln  :  But  if  the  unfortunate  perfon  could 
not  be  fuccoured,  the  offender  was  at  leaft  to  be  impeached, 
and  penalties  were  decreed  for  any  negledl  of  this  kind.  Thus 
the  fubjedls  were  a  guard  and  protection  to  one  another  ;  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  community  united  againfl  the  defigns  of 
the  bad. 

*■*  No  man  was  allowed  to  be  ufelefs  to  the  Hate  ;  but  every 
man  was  obliged  to  enter  his  name  and  place  of  abode  in  a 
public  regifler,  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  magiftrate, 
and  to  annex  his  profeffion,  and  in  what  manner  he  lived.  If 

*  Plut.  in  Tim.  p.  656.  t  Dlod.l.  i.  p.  70.  f  Pag-  69. 

|  Idem.  ||  Idem.  **  Died.  l.Lp.  6oa 
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fuch  a  one  gave  a  falfe  account  of  himfelf,  he  was  immediately 
put  to  death. 

*  To  prevent  borrowing  of  money,  the  parent  of  (loth, 
frauds,  and  chicane,  king  Afychis  made  a  very  judicious  law. 
The  wifeft  and  beft-regulated  dates,  as  Athens  and  Rome,  ever 
found  infuperable  difficulties  in  contriving  a  juft  medium,  to 
reftrain,  on  one  hand,  the  cruelty  of  the  creditor  in  the  exac¬ 
tion  of  his  loan  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  knavery  of  the  debtor, 
who  refufed  or  negle&ed  to  pay  his  debts.  Now  Egypt  took 
a  wife  courfe  on  this  occafion  ;  and  without  doing  any  injury 
to  the  perfonal  liberty  of  its  inhabitants,  or  ruining  their  fami¬ 
lies,  purfued  the  debtor  with  inceffant  fears  of  infamy  from  his 
diffioncfty.  No  man  was  permitted  to  borrow  money  without 
pawning  to  the  creditor  the  body  of  his  father,  which  every 
Egyptian  embalmed  with  great  care,  and  kept  reverentially 
in  his  houfe,  as  will  be  obferved  in  the  fequel,  and  therefore 
might  be  eafily  moved  from  one  place  to  another.  But  it  was 
equally  impious  and  infamous  not  to  redeem  foon  fo  precious 
a  pledge  ;  and  he  who  died  without  having  difcharged  this 
duty,  was  deprived  of  the  cuftomary  honours  paid  to  the 
dead  f. 

J  Diodorus  remarks  an  error  committed  by  fome  of  the 
Grecian  legiflators.  They  forbid,  for  inftance",  the  taking 
away,  to  fatisfy  debts,  the  horfes,  ploughs,  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  of  hufbandry  employed  by  peafants ;  judging  it  inhuman 
to  reduce,  by  this  fecurity,  thefe  poor  men  to  an  impoffibility  cf 
difcharging  their  debts,  and  getting  their  bread :  but  at  the 
fame  time  they  permitted  the  creditor  to  imprifon  the  peafants 
themfelves,  who  only  were  capable  of  ufing  thefe  implements  5 
which  expofed  them  to  the  fame  inconveniencies,  andatthe  fame 
time  deprived  the  government  of  perfons  who  belonged,,  and 
are  necefTary  to  it ;  who  labour  for  the  public  emolument,  and 
over  whofe  perfon  no  private  man  has  any  right. 

$  Polygamy  was  allowed  in  Egypt,  except  to  priefts,  who 
could  marry  but  one  woman.  Whatever  was  the  condition  of 
the  woman,  whether  fhe  was  free  or  a  Have,  her  children  were 
deemed  free  and  legitimate. 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  136. 

+  This  law  pat  the  whole  fepulchre  of  the  debtor  into  the  power  of 
the  creditor,  who  removed  to  his  own  houfe  the  body  of  the  father  : 
The  debtor  refufing  to  difcharge  his  obligation,  was  to  be  deprived  of 
burial,  either  in  his  father’s  fepulchre  or  any  other  ;  and  whilft  he  lived, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  bury  any  perfon  decended  from  him.  Mnll 

airy  ixeivy  nXiulwavn  uvai  rapiis  xv««<rta - f&nr  ai.Aev  (tnVtva  rev 

favri  airayivopitvov  Sailed.  Herod. 

|  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  7 1,  §  Id.  p.  72, 
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*  One  cuflom  that  was  praftifca  in  Egypt,  {hewed  the  pro* 
found  darknefs  into  which  iuch  nations  as  were  moll  celebrated 
for  their  wifdom  have  been  plunged  ;  and  this  was  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  brothers  with  their  fillers,  which  was  not  only  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  laws,  but  even  in  fome  meafure  was  a  part  of 
their  religion,  from  the  example  and  practice  of  fuch  of  their 
gods,  as  had  been  the  moll  anciently  and  univerfally  adored 
in  Egypt,  that  is,  Ofiris  and  Ids. 

-j~  A  very  great  refpeft  was  there  paid  to  old  age.  The 
young  were  obliged  to  rife  up  for  the  old,  and  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  to  refign  to  them  the  moll  honourable  feat.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  borrowed  this  law  from  the  Egyptians. 

The  virtue  in  the  greateh  efleem  amongll  the  Egyptians,, 
was  gratitude.  The  glory  which  has  been  given  them  of  be¬ 
ing  the  moll  grateful  of  all  men,  Ihews  that  they  were  the 
belt  formed  of  any  nation  for  fecial  life.  Benefits  are  the 
□and  of  concord  both  public  and  private.  He  who  acknow¬ 
ledges  favours,  loves  to  do  good  to  others  ;  and  in  banilhing 
ingratitude,  the  pleafure  of  doing  good  remains  fo  pure  and 
engaging,  that  it. is  impoffible  for  a  man  to  be  infenfible  of  it 
But  no  kind  of  gratitude  gave  the  Egyptians  a  more  pleating 
fatisfaftion,  than  that  which  was  paid  to  their  kings.  Princes, 
whilll  living,,  were  by  them  honoured  as  fo  many  vifible  repre- 
fentations  of  the  deity  ;  and  after  their  death  were  mourned 
as  the  fathers  of  their  country.  Thefe  fentiments  of  refpeft 
and  tendernefs  proceeded  from  a  llrong  perfuafion,  that  the  di¬ 
vinity  himfelf  had  placed  them  upon  the  throne,  as  he  diitin-. 
guilhed  them  fo  greatly  fiom  all  other  mortals  ;  and  that  kings 
bore  the  moll  noble  cnaradlerillics  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the 
power  and  will  of  doing  good  to  others  were  united  in  their 
perfons.  • 


CHAPTER  II. 

Concerning  the  Priests  and  Religion  of  the  Egyptians. 

PRIESTS,  in  Egypt,  held  the  fecond  rank  to  kings.  They. 

had  great  privileges  and  revenues  ;  their  lands  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  impofts  ;  of  which  fome  traces  are  feen  in  Ge- 
uefis,  where  it  is  faid,  “  ^Jofeph  made  it  a  law  over  the  land 
“  of  Egypt,  that  Pharaoh  Ihould  have  the  fifth  part,  except 
«  the  land  of  the  priells  only,  which  became  not  Pharoah’s.” 

*  Dlod.  1.  i.  p.  22.  f  Herod. !.  ii.  c.  20.  f  Gen.  xlvii.  26. 
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The  prince  ufually  honoured  them  with  a  large  fhare  in  his 
confidence  and  government,  becaufe  they,  of  all  his  fubjedts, 
had  received  the  bell  education,  had  acquired  the  greated 
knowledge,  and  were  mod  drongly  attached  to  the  king’s  per- 
fon  and  the  good  of  the  public.  They  were  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  the  depofitaries  of  religion  and  of  the  fciences  ;  and 
to  this  circumdance  was  owing  the  great  refpect  which  was 
paid  them  by  the  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  by  whom  they 
were  alike  confulted  upon  the  mod  facred  things  relating  to  the 
myderies  of  religion,  and  the  mod  profound  fubjedts  in  the  fe« 
veral  fciences. 

*  The  Egyptians  pretend  to  be  the  fird  inditutors  of  fedi- 
vals  and  proceifions  in  honour  of  the  gods.  One  fedival  was 
celebrated  in  the  city  of  Bubade,  whither  perfons  reforted  from 
all  parts  of  Egypt  and  upwards  of  feventy  thoufand,  befides 
children,  were  feen  at  it.  Another  furnamed  the  Fead  of  the 
Eights,  was  folemnized  at  Sais.  All  perfons,  throughout 
Egypt,  who  did  not  go  to  Sais,  were  obliged  to  illuminate 
their  windows. 


-}-  Different  animals  were  facrificed  in  different  countries ; 
but  one  common  and  general  ceremony  was  obferved  in  all  fa- 
crifices,  vix.  the  laying  the  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  victim, 
loading  it  at  the  fame  time  with  imprecations,  and  praying 
the  gods  to  divert  upon  that  vi£tim,  all  the  calamities  which 
might  threaten  Egypt. 

%  It  is  to  Egypt,  that  Pythagoras  owed  his  favourite  doft- 
Tine  of  the  Metempfychofis,  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls.  The 
Egyptians  believed,  that  at  the  death  of  men,  their  fouls  tranf- 
grated  into  other  human  bodies ;  and  that,  if  they  had  been 
vicious,  they  were  imprifoned  in  the  bodies  of  unclean  or  un- 
happy  beads,  to  expiate  in  them  their  pad  tranfgreffions  ;  and 
that  after  a  revolution  of  fome  centuries,  they  again  animated 
ether  human  bodies. 

The  prieds  had  the  poffeffion  of  the  facred  books,  which 
contained,  at  large,  the  principles  of  government,  as  well  as 
the  myderies  of  divine  worlhip.  Both$  were  commonly  in¬ 
volved  in  fymbols  and  enigmas,  which,  under  thefe  veils  made 
truth  more  venerable  and  excited  more  drongly  the  curiofity 
of  men.  The  figure  of  Harpocrates,  in  the  Egpytian  fanftua- 
ries,  with  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  feemed  to  intimate,  that 
myderies  were  there  inclofed,  the  knowledge  of  which  was 


*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  60.  f  Herop.  1.  ii.  c.  39.  \  Diod,  L  i.  p.  88. 

§  Pint,  de  Ifid.  et  Ofir.  p.  354. 
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revealed  to  very  few.  The  fphinxes,  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  all  temples,  implied  the  fame.  It  is  very  well  known,  that 
pyramids,  obeli fks,  pillars,  ftatues,  in  a  word,  all  public  mo¬ 
numents,  were  ufually  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  that  is,  with 
fymbolical  writings  ;  whether  thefe  were  characters  unknown 
to  the  vulgar,  or  figures  of  animals,  which  couched  a  hidden 
and  parabolical  meaning.  *Thus,  by  a  hare,  was  fignified  a 
lively  and  piercing  attention,  becaufe  this  creature  has  a  very 
delicate  hearing,  f  The  ftatue  of  a  judge  without  hands, 
and  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  fymbolized  the  duties  of 
thofe  who  were  to  exercife  the  judiciary  functions. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  treat  fully  of  the  religion  of 
the  Egyptians.  But  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  two  articles, 
which  form  the  principal  part  of  the  Egyptian  religion  ;  and 
thefe  are  the  worfhip  of  the  different  deities,  and  the  ceremo- 
monies  relating  to  funerals. 

SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  VARIOUS  DEITIES. 

Never  were  any  people  more  fuperftitious  than  the  Egypti¬ 
ans  ;  they  had  a  great  number  of  gods,  of  different  orders  and 
degrees,  which  I  fnall  omit,  becaufe  they  belong  more  to  fable 
than  to  hiftory.  Among  the  reft,  two  were  univerfally  ador¬ 
ed  in  that  country,  and  thefe  were  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  which  are 
thought  to  be  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and  indeed  the  worfhip  of 
thofe  planets  gave  rife  to  idolatry. 

Befides  thefe  gods,  the  Egyptians  worfhipped  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  beafts ;  as  the  ox,  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  hawk,  the  cro¬ 
codile,  the  ibis  J,  the  cat,  &c.  Many  of  thefe  beafts  were  the 
objefts  only  of  the  fuperftition  of  fome  particular  cities  ;  and 
whilft  a  people  worfhipped  one  fpecies  of  animals  as  gods,  their 
neighbours  had  the  fame  animal-gods  in  abomination.  This 
was  the  fource  of  the  continual  wars  which  were  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  one  city  and  another  ;  and  this  was  owing  to  the  falfe 
policy  of  one  of  their  kings,  who,  to  deprive  them  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  means  of  confpiring  againft  the  ftate,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  amufe  them,  by  engaging  them  in  religious  contefts.  I 
call  this  a  falfe  and  miftakcn  policy,  becaufe  it  diredtly  thwarts 
the  true  fpirit  of  government,  the  aim  of  which  is,  to  unite  all 
its  members  in  the  ftrifteft  ties,  and  to  make  all  its  ftrength 
confift,  in  the  perfedl  harmony  of  its  feveral  parts. 

*  Plut.  Sympof.  1.  iv.  p.  670.  •}■  Id.  de  Ifid. 

|  Or,  Egyptian  ftork, 
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Every  nation  had  a  great  zeal  for  their  gods.  “  Among- 
“  us,”  faysCicero*,  “  it  is  very  common  to  fee  temples  robbed, 
“  and  ftatues  carried  off ;  but  it  was  never  known,  that  any 
“  'perfon  in  Egypt  ever  abufed  a  crocodile,  an  ibis,  a  cat ;  for 
“  its  inhabitants  would  have  fuffered  the  moft  extreme  tor- 
“  ments,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  fuch  facrilege.”  f  It  was 
death  for  any  perfon  to  kill  one  of  thefe  animals  voluntarily ; 
and  even  a  punifhment  was  decreed  againft  him,  who  ihould 
have  killed  an  ibis,  or  a  cat,  without  defign.  j;  Diodorus 
relates  an  incident,  to  which  he  himfelf  was  an  eye-witnefs, 
during  his  ftay  in  Egypt.  A  Roman  having  inadvertently, 
and  without  defign,  killed  a  cat,  the  exafperated  populace 
ran  to  his  houfe  ;  and  neither  the  authority  of  the  king, 
who  immediately  detached  a  body  of  his  guards,  nor  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  Roman  name,  could  refcue  the  unfortunate  crimi¬ 
nal.  And  fuch  was  the  reverence  which  the  Egyptians  had 
for  thefe  animals,  that  in  an  extreme  famine  they  chofe  to  eat 
one  another,  rather  than  feed  upon  their  imagined  deities. 

§  Of  all  thefe  animals,  the  bull  Apis,  called  Epaphus  by  the 
Greeks,  was  the  moft  famous.  Magnificent  temples  were 
erefted  to  him  ;  extraordinary  honours  were  paid  him  while 
he  lived,  and  ftill  greater  after  his  death.  Egypt  went  then 
into  a  general  mourning.  His  obfequies  were  folemnized  with, 
fuch  a  pomp  as  is  hardly  credible.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  the  bull  Apis  dying  of  old  age  || ,  the  funeral  pomp, 
befides  the  ordinary  expences,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
J°  ,000  French  crowns'**.  After  the  laft  honours  had  been 
paid  to  the  deceafed  god,  the  next  care  was  to  provide  him 
a  fucceffor,  and  all  Egypt  was  fought  through  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  He  was  known  by  certain  figns,  which  diftinguifhed 
him  from  all  other  animals  of  that  fpecies  ;  upon  his  forehead, 
was  to  be  a  white  fpot,  in  form  of  a  crefcent ;  on  his  back, 
the  figure  of  an  eagle  ;  upon  his  tongue,  that  of  a  beetle.  As 
foon  as  he  was  found,  mourning  gave  place  to  joy  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  was  head,  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  but  feftivals  and  rejoic¬ 
ings.  The  new  god  was  brought  to  Memphis,  to  take  poffef- 
fion  of  his  dignity,  and  there  inftalled  with  a  great  number  of 

*  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  □.  82.  Tufc.  Quscft.  1.  v.  n.  78. 

f  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  65.  f  Died-  1.  i.  p.  74,  75 

§  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  27,  &c.  p.  76.  Diod.  1.  i.  Plin  1.  viii.  c.  46. 

||  Pliny  affirms,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  term  of 
years,  and  was  drowned  in  the  priefts’  well.  Non  ej>.  fas  eum  ccrtos  mi- 
trt  exceitn  annos,  merfamqe  in  facerdotnm  fonts  enccant.  Non.  Hill.  1.  viii. 
c.  46.  *  *  Above  L.l  1,251  fterling. 
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ceremonies.  The  reader  will  find  hereafter,  that  Cambyfes, 
at  his  return  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  againft  Ethiopia, 
finding  all  the  Egyptians  in  tranfports  of  joy  for  their  new  god 
Apis,  and  imagining  that  this  was  intended  as  an  tfnfult  upon 
his  misfortunes,  killed,  in  the  firft  ftarts  of  his  fury,  the  young 
bull,  who  by  that  means  had  but  a  fhort  enjoyment  of  his  di¬ 
vinity. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  golden  calf  fet  up  near  mount  Sinai  by 
the  Ifraelites,  was  owing  to  their  abode  in  Egypt,  and  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  god  Apis ;  as  well  as  thofe  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  fet  up  by  Jeroboam,  who  had  refided  a  confiderable 
time  in  Egypt,  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  kingdom  of  If- 
rael. 

The  Egyptians,  not  contented  with  offering  incenfe  to  ani¬ 
mals,  carried  their  folly  to  fuch  an  excels,  as  to  afcribe  a  divi¬ 
nity  to  the  pulfe  and  roots  of  their  gardens.  For  this  they  are 
ingenioufly  reproached  by  the  fatyrift. 

Who  *  has  not  heard  where  Egypt’s  realms  are  nam’d, 

What  monfler  gods  her  frantic  fons  have  fram’d  ? 

Here  Ibis  gorg’d  with  well  grown  l'erpents,  there 
The  Crocodile  commands  religions  fear  ; 

Where  Memnon’s  ftatue  magic  firings  infpire 
With  vocal  founds  that  emulate  the  lyre  ; 

And  Thebes,  fuch,  Fate,  are  thy  difaflrous  turns  ! 

Now  proflrate  o’er  her  pompous  ruins  mourns  ; 

A  monkey-god,  prodigious  to  be  told  ! 

Strikes  the  beholder’s  eye  with  burnifh’d  gold  : 

To  godfhip  here  blue  Triton’s  fcaly  herd. 

The  river  progeny  is  there  preferr’d  : 

Through  towns  Diana’s  power  negledted  lies. 

Where  to  her  dogs  afpiring  temples  rife  : 

And  fhould  you  leeks  or  onions  eat,  no  time 
Would  expiate  the  tacrilegious  crime. 

Religious  nations  fure,  and  blefl  abodes, 

Where  ev’ry  orchard  is  o’er-run  with  gods. 

It  is  aftonifhing  to  fee  a  nation,  which  boafted  its  fuperiority 
above  all  others  with  regard  to  wifdom  and  learning,  thus  blind¬ 
ly  abandon  itfelf  to  the  moft  grofs  and  ridiculous  fuperftitions. 
Indeed,  to  read  of  animals  and  vile  infe&s,  honoured  with  re¬ 
ligious  worfhip,  placed  in  temples,  and  maintained  w'ith  great 
care  and  at  an  extravagant  expencef  ;  to  read,  that  thofe  who 
murdered  them  were  punilhed  with  death  ;  and  that  tbefe  ani- 

*  Juven.  Satyr,  xv. 

f  Diodorus  affirms,  that  in  his  time,  the  expence  amounted  to  no  left 
than  one  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  or  L. 22,500  Sterling.  Lib.  i.  p. 
76. 
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mals  were  embalmed,  and  folemnly  depofited  in  tombs,  affigned 
them  by  the  public  ;  to  hear,  that  this  extravagance  was  car¬ 
ried  to  fuch  lengths,  as  that  leeks  and  onions  were  acknowled¬ 
ged  as  deities,  were  invoked  in  neceffity,  and  depended  upon 
for  fuccour  and  protection  ;  are  exceffes,  which  we,  at  this  dif- 
tance  of  time,  can  fcarce  believe  ;  and  yet  they  have  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  all  antiquity.  You  enter,  fays  Lucian* * * §,  into  a 
magnificent  temple,  every  part  of  which  glitters  with  gold  and 
fdver.  You  there  look  attentively  for  a  god,  and  are  cheated 
with  a  ftork,  an  ape,  or  a  cat ;  a  juft  emblem,  adds  that  author, 
•of  too  many  places,  the  mailers  of  which  are  far  from  being  the 
brighteft  ornaments  of  them. 

-j-  Several  reafons  are  given  of  the  wo  r  fir  ip  paid  to  animals  by 
the  Egyptians. 

The  firft  is  drawn  from  the  fabulous  hiftory.  It  is  pretend¬ 
ed  that  the  gods,  in  arebellion  made  againft  them  by  men,  fled  in¬ 
to  Egypt,  and  there  concealed  themfelves  under  the  form  of  dif¬ 
ferent  animals  ;  and  that  this  gave  birth  to  the  worfhip  which 
was  afterwards  paid  to  thofe  animals. 

The  fecond  is  taken  from  the  benefit  ^  which  thefe  feveral 
animals  procure  to  mankind  :  oxen  by  their  labour  ;  iheep  by 
their  wool  and  milk  ;  dogs  by  their  fervice  in  hunting  and 
guarding  houfes,  whence  the  god  Anubis  was  reprefented  with 
a  dog’s  head.  The  ibis,  a  bird  very  much  refembling  a  ftork, 
was  worfhipped,  becaufe  he  put  to  flight  the  winged  ferpents, 
with  which  Egypt  would  otherwife  have  been  grievoufly  infeft- 
ed  ;  the  crocodile,  an  amphibious  creature,  that  is,  living  alike 
upon  land  and  water,  of  a  furprifing  ftrength  and  fize$,  was 
worfhipped,  becaufe  he  defended  Egypt  from  the  incurfiions  of 
the  wild  Arabs  ;  the  ichneumon  was  adored,  becaufe  he  pre¬ 
vented  the  too  great  increafe  of  crocodiles,  which  might  have 
proved  deftruftive  to  Egypt.  Now  the  little  animal  in  quef- 
tion,does  this  fervice  to  the  country  two  ways.  Firft,  it  watches 
the  time  when  the  crocodile  is  abfent,  and  breaks  his  eggs,  but 
does  not  eat  them.  Secondly,  when  he  fleeps  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  which  he  always  does  with  his  mouth  open,  this 
fmall  animal,  which  lies  concealed  in  the  mud,  leaps  at  once  in¬ 
to  his  mouth ;  gets  down  to  his  entrails,  which  he  gnaws ; 


*  Imag.  -}-  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  77,  &c. 

I  Ipfi,  qui  irridentur  TEgyptij,  nullam  belluam  nifi  ob  aliquam  utilitat- 
em,  quam  ex  ea  caperent,  confecraverunt.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  n. 

101. 

§  Which,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  no  more  than  17  cubits  in  length. 
L.  ii.  c.  68. 
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then  peircing  his  belly,  the  Hein  of  which  is  very  tender,  he  ef- 
capes  with  fafety  ;  and  thus,  by  his  addrei's  and  fubtilty,  re¬ 
turns  victorious  over  fo  terrible  an  animal. 

Philofophers,  not  fatisfied  with  reafons,  which  were  too  trif¬ 
ling  to  account  for  fucli  ft  range  abfurdities  as  difhonoured  the 
heathen  fyftem,  and  at  which  themfelves  fecretly  blufhed, 
have,  fince>the  §ft$blifhment  of\6hriftianity,  fuppofed  a  third 
reafon  fitr’the  wtfrfhip  which  the  Egyptians  paid  to  animals  ; 
and  declared,  that  it  was  not  offered  to  the  animals  themfelves, 
but  to  the  gods  of  whom  they  are  fymbols.  *  Plutarch,  in 
his  treatife,  where  he  examines  profefiedly  the  pretenfions  of 
Ifis  and  Ofiris,  the  two  moft  famous  deities  cf  the  Egyptians, 
fays  as  follows  :  “  Philofophers  honour  the  image  of  God 
“  wherever  they  find  it,  even  in  inanimate  beings,  and  confe- 
“  quently  more  in  thofe  which  have  life.  We  are  therefore  to 
“  approve,  not  the  worihippers  of  thefe  animals,  but  thofe  who, 
“  by  their  means,  afeend  to  the  deity  ;  they  are  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  fo  many  mirrors,  which  nature  holds  forth,  and  in 
4!  which  the  Supreme  Being  difplays  himfelf  in  a  wonderful 
“  manner  ;  or,  as  fo  .many  inftruments,  which  he  makes  ufe 
“  of  to  manifeft  outwardly  his  incomprehenfible  wifdom. 
“  Should  men  therefore,  for  the  embellifhing  of  ftatues,  amafs 
“  together  all  the  gold  and  precious  ftones  in  the  world,  the 
“  worfhip  muft  not  be  referred  to  the  ftatues,  for  the  deity  does 
“  not  exiftin  colours  artfully  diipofed,  nor  in  frail  matter  defti- 
“  tute  of  fenfe  and  motion.”  y  Plutarch  fays  in  the  fame  trea¬ 
tife,  “  that  as  the  fun  and  moon,  heaven,  earth,  and  the  fea,  are 
“  common  to  all  men,  but  have  different  names  according  to 
“  the  difference  of  nations  and  languages  ;  in  like  manner, 
“  though  there  is  but  one  deity,  and  one  providence  which 
“  governs  the  univerfe,  and  which  has  feveral  fubaltern  minif- 
“  ters  under  it;  men  give  to  this  deity,  which  is  the  fame,  dif- 
“  ferent  names  ;  and  pay  it  different  honours,  according  to  the 
“  laws  and  cuftoms  of  every  country.” 

But  were  thefe  reflections,  which  offer  the  moft  rational  vin¬ 
dication  poffible  of  idolatrous  worihip,  fufficient  to  cover  the 
ridicule  of  it  ?  Could  it  be  called  a  raifing  of  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes  in  a  fuitable  manner,  to  direft  the  worfhipper  to  admire 
and  feek  for  the  image  of  them  in  beafts  of  the  moft  vile  and 
contemptible  kinds,  as  crocodiles,  ferpents,  and  cats  ?  Was  not 
this  rather  degrading  and  debafing  the  deity,  of  whom  even 
the  moft  ftupid  ufually  entertain  a  much  greater  and  more  au- 
guft  idea  ? 

f  P.  377  &  378. 

However, 
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However,  thefe  philofophers  were  not  always  fo  juft,  as  to 
afcend  from  fenfible  beings  to  their  invifible  author.  The 
fcripture  tells  us,  that  thefe  pretended  fages  deferved,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  pride  and  ingratitude,  to  be  “  given  over  to  a 
“  reprobate  mind  ;  and  whilft  they  profefied  themfelves  wife, 
“  to  become  fools,  for  having  changed  the  glory  of  the  incor- 
“  ruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man, 
“  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beafts,  and  creeping  things 
To  {hew  what  man  is  when  left  to  himfelf,  God  permitted  that 
very  nation  which  had  carried  human  wifdom  to  its  greateft 
height,  to  be  the  theatre  in  which  the  moft  ridiculous  and  abfurd 
idolatry  was  a&ed ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  to  difplay  the 
almighty  power  of  his  grace,  he  converted  the  frightful  deferts 
of  Egypt  into  a  terreftrial  paradife  ;  by  peopling  them,  in  the 
time  appointed  by  his  providence,  with  numberlefs  multitudes 
of  illuftrious  hermits,  whofe  fervent  piety,  and  rigorous  pe¬ 
nance,  have  done  fo  much  honour  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  I 
cannot  forbear  giving  here  a  famous  inftance  of  it ;  and  I  hope 
the  reader  will  excufe  this  kind  of  digreffion. 

j-  The  great  wonder  of  Lower  Egypt,  fays  Abbe  Fleury  in 
his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  was  the  city  of  Oxyrinchus,  peopled 
with  monks,  both  within  and  without,  fo  that  they  were  more 
numerous  than  its  other  inhabitants.  The  public  edifices,  and 
idol  temples,  had  been  converted  into  monafteries,  and  thefe 
likewife  were  more  in  number  than  the  private  houfes.  The 
monks  lodged  even  over  the  gates,  and  in  the  towers.  The 
people  had  twelve  churches  to  affemble  in,  exclufive  of  the  ora¬ 
tories  belonging  to  the  monafteries.  There  were  twenty  thou- 
fand  virgins  and  ten  thoufand  monks  in  this  city,  every  part  of 
which  echoed  night  and  day  with  the  praifes  of  God.  By 
order  of  the  magiftrates,  centinels  were  pofted  at  the  gates,  to 
take  notice  of  all  ftrangers  and  poor  who  came  into  the  city  ; 
and  thofe  who  firft  received  them,  were  obliged  to  provide  them 
with  all  hofpitable  accommodations. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  FUNERALS. 

I  fhall  now  give  a  concife  account  of  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians. 

The  honours  which  have  been  paid  in  all  ages  and  nation* 
to  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  religious  care  taken  to  pro- 

*  Rom.  i.  ver.  22;  25.  J-  Torn.  V.  p.  zj,  26. 

YOfc.  I.  !> 
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vide  fepulchres  for  them,  feem  to  infinuate  an  univerfal  perfua- 
fion,  that  bodies  were  lodged  in  fepulchres  merely  as  a  depofit 
or  trull. 

We  have  already  obferved,  in  our  mention  of  the  pyramids, 
with  what  magnificence  fepulchres  were  built  in  Egypt  ;  for 
befides,  that  they  were  erected  as  fo  many  facred  monuments, 
deftined  to  tranfmit  to  future  times  the  memory  of  great  prin¬ 
ces,  they  were  likewife  confidered  as  the  manlions  where  the 
body  was  to  remain  during  a  long  fuccefiion  of  ages :  *  where¬ 
as  common  houfes  were  called  inns,  in  which  men  were  to 
abide  only  as  travellers,  and  that  during  the  courfe  of  a  life 
which  was  too  Ihort  to  engage  their  affeftions. 

When  any  perfon  in  a  family  died,  all  the  kindred  and  friends 
quitted  their  ufual  habits,  and  put  on  mourning,  and  abftain- 
ed  from  baths,  wine,  and  dainties  of  every  kind.  This  mourn¬ 
ing  held  forty  or  feventy  days  ;  probably  according  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  perfon. 

f  Bodies  were  embalmed  three  different  ways.  The  molt 
magnificent  was  bellowed  on  perfons  of  dillinguilhed  rank,  and 
the  expence  amounted  to  a  talent  of  filver,  or  3000  French 
livres  J. 

$  Many  hands  were  employed  in  this  ceremony.  Some  drew 
the  brain  through  the  nollrils,  by  an  inllrument  made  for  that 
purpofe.  Others  emptied  the  bowels  and  inteftines,  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  hole  in  the  fide,  with  an  Ethiopian  Hone  that  was  as  lharp 
as  a  razor  ;  after  which  the  cavities  were  filled  with  perfumes 
and  various-odoriferous  drugs.  As  this  evacuation,  which  was 
neceffarily  attended  with  feme  dilfeClicns,  feemed  in  feme  mea- 
fure  cruel  and  inhuman,  the  perfons  employed  fled  as  foon  as  the 
operation  was  over,  and  were  purfued  with  Hones  by  the  lland- 
ers-by.  But  thofe  who  embalmed  the  body  were  honourably 
treated.  They  filled  it  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  all  forts  of 
fpices.  After  a  certain  time,  the  body  was  fwathed  in  lawn 
fillets,  which  were  glued  together  with  a  kind  of  very  thin 
gum,  and  then  crufted  over  with  the  moll  exquifite  perfumes. 
By  this  means,  it  is  faid,  that  the  entire  figure  of  the  body,  the 
very  lineaments  of  the  face,  and  the  hairs  on  the  lids  and  eye¬ 
brows,  were  preferred  in  their  natural  perfection.  The  body, 
thus  embalmed,  was  delivered  to  the  relations,  who  Ihut  it  up 
in  a  kind  of  open  chelt,  fitted  exadlly  to  thefize  of  the  corpfe  ; 
then  they  placed  it  upright  againll  the  wall,  either  in  fepul¬ 
chres,  if  they  had  any,  or  in  their  heufes.  Thefe  embalmed 

*  Diud.  1.  i.  p.  47.  f.  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  85,  &c. 

j  About  137I.  lcs,  Sterling.  §  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  81. 
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^bodies  are  now  what  we  call  Mummies,  which  are  Hill  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  This 
Ihews  the  care  which  the  Egyptians  took  of  their  dead.  Their 
gratitude  to  their  deceafed  relations  was  immortal.  Children, 
by  feeing  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors  thus  preferved,  recalled 
to  mind  thofe  virtues  for  which  the  people  had  honoured  them  ; 
and  were  exeited  to  a  love  of  thofe  laws  which  fuch  excellent 
perfons  had  left  for  their  fecurity.  We  find  that  part  of  thefe 
ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  funeral  honours  done  to  Jo- 
feph  in  Egypt. 

I  have  faid  that  the  public  recognifed  the  virtues  of  deceafed 
perfons,  becaufe  that,  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  the 
facred  afylum  of  the  tomb,  they  underwent  a  folemn  trial. 
And  this  circumftance  in  the  Egyptian  funerals  is  one  of  the 
mod  remarkable  to  be  found  in  ancient  hiftory. 

It  was  a  ccnfolation,  among  the  heathens,  to  a  dying  man, 
to  leave  a  good  name  behind  him  ;  and  they  imagined  that-this 
is  the  only  human  bleffing  of  which  death  cannot  deprive  us. 
But  the  Egyptians  would  not  fuffer  praifes  to  be  bedowed  in- 
difcriminately  on  all  deceafed  perfons.  This  honour  was  to 
be  obtained  only  from  the  public  voice.  The  adembly  of  the 
judges  met  on  the  other  fide  of  a  lake  which  they  eroded  in  a 
boat.  He  who  fat  at  the  helm  was  called  Charon,  in  the 
Egyptian  language  ;  and  this  fird  gave  the  hint  to  Orpheus, 
who  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  after  him,  to  the  other  Greeks, 
to  invent  the  fiction  of  Charon’s  boat.  As  foon  as  a  man 
was  dead,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial.  The  public  accufer 
was  heard.  If  he  proved  that  the  deceafed  had  led  a  bad  life, 
his  memory  was  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  burial. 
The  people  were  adeCted  with  laws,  which  extended  even  be¬ 
yond  the  grave  ;  and  every  one,  druck  with  the  difgrace  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  dead  perfon,  was  afraid  to  refleCt  dilhonour  on 
his  own  memory,  and  that  of  his  family.  But  if  the  deceafed 
perfon  was  not  convicted  of  any  crime,  he  was  interred  in  an 
honourable  manner. 

A  dill  more  adonilhing  circumdance,  in  this  public  inqueft 
upon  the  dead,  was,  that  the  throne  itfelf  was  no  protection 
from  it.  Kings  were  fpared  during  their  lives,  becaufe  the 
public  peace  was  concerned  in  their  forbearance ;  but  their 
quality  did  not  exempt  them  from  the  judgment  palled  upon 
the  dead,  and  even  fome  of  them  were  deprived  of  fepulture. 
This  cuflom  was  imitated  by  the  Ifraelites.  We  fee,  in  ferip- 
ture,  that  bad  kings  were  not  interred  in  the  monuments  of 
their  anceftors.  This  practice  fuggeded  to  princes,  that  if 

0^2  their 
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their  majefty  placed  them  out  of  the  reach  of  men’s  judgment 
while  they  were  alive,  they  would  at  laft  be  liable  to  it,  when 
death  Ihould  reduce  them  to  a  level  with  their  fubjedls. 

When,  therefore,  a  favourable  judgment  was  pronounced  on 
a  deceafed  perfon,  the  next  thing  was  to  proceed  to  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  interment.  In  his  panegyric,  no  mention  was  made 
of  his  birth,  becaufe  every  Egyptian  was  deemed  noble.  No 
praifes  were  confidered  as  juft  or  true,  but  fuch  as  related  to 
the  perfonal  merit  of  the  deceafed.  He  was  applauded  for 
having  received  an  excellent  education  in  his  younger  years  ; 
and  in  his  more  advanced  age,  for  having  cultivated  piety  to¬ 
wards  the  gods,  juftice  towards  men,  gentlenefs,  modefty,  mo¬ 
deration,  and  all  other  virtues  which  conftitute  the  good  man. 
Then  all  the  people  Ihouted,  and  bellowed  the  higheft  elo- 
giums  on  the  deceafed,  as  one  who  would  be  received,  for  ever, 
into  the  fociety  of  the  virtuous  in  Pluto’s  kingdom. 

To  conclude  this  article  of  the  ceremonies  of  funerals,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  to  young  pupils,  the  different 
manners  with  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  treated  by 
the  ancients.  Some,  as  we  obferved  of  the  Egyptians,  expof- 
ed  them  to  view  after  they  had  been  embalmed,  and  thus  pre- 
ferved  them  to  after-ages.  Others,  as  particularly  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  burnt  them  on  a  funeral-pile ;  and  others  again,  laid 
them  in  the  earth. 

The  care  to  preferve  bodies  without  lodging  them  in  tombs, 
appears  injurious  to  human  nature  in  general,  and  to  thofe  per- 
fons  in  particular  for  whom  this  refpeft  is  defigned  ;  becaufe 
it  expofes  too  vifibly  their  wretched  ftate  and  deformity ;  lince, 
whatever  care  may  be  taken,  fpectators  fee  nothing  but  the 
melancholy  and  frightful  remains  of  what  they  were  once. 
The  cuftom  of  burning  dead  bodies  has  fomething  in  it  cruel 
and  barbarous,  in  deftroying  fo  haftily  the  remains  of  perfons 
once  dear  to  us.  That  of  interment  is  certainly  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  and  religious.  It  reftores  to  the  earth  what  had  been 
taken  from  it ;  and  prepares  our  belief  of  a  fecond  reftitution 
of  our  bodies,  from  that  dull  of  which  they  were  at  firft  form¬ 
ed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Egyptian  Soldiers  and  War. 

THE  profeflion  of  arms  was  in  great  repute  among  the 
Egyptians.  After  the  facerdotal  families,  the  moft  illuf- 
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trious,  as  with  us,  were  thofe  devoted  to  a  military  life.  They 
were  not  only  diftinguilhed  by  honours,  but  by  ample  liberali¬ 
ties.  Every  foldier  was  allowed  an  aroura,  that  is,  a  piece  of 
arable  land  veiy  near  anfwering  to  half  a  French  acre*,  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  tax  or  tribute.  Befides  this  privilege,  each 
foldier  received  a  daily  allowance  of  five  pounds  of  bread,  two 
of  flefh,  and  a  pint  of  winef .  This  allowance  was  fufficient 
to  fupport  part  of  their  family.  Such  an  indulgence  made 
them  more  affectionate  to  the  perfon  of  their  prince,  and  the 
interefts  of  their  country,  and  more  refolute  in  the  defence  of 
both  ;  and,  as  J  Diodorus  obferves,  it  was  thought  inconfift- 
ent  with  good  policy,  and  even  common  fenfe,  to  commit  the 
defence  of  a  country  to  men  who  had  no  intereft  in  its  prefer- 
vation. 

$  Four  hundred  thoufand  foldiers  were  kept  in  continual 
pay  ;  all  natives  of  Egypt,  and  trained  up  in  the  exa&eft  dif- 
cipline.  They  were  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  by  a  fevere 
and  rigorous  education.  There  is  an  art  of  forming  the  body 
as  well  as  the  mind.  This  art,  loft  by  our  floth,  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  efpecially  tp  the  Egyptians. 
Foot,  horfe,  and  chariot  races,  were  performed  in  Egypt  with 
wonderful  agility,  and  the  world  could  not  Ihow  better  horfe- 
men  than  the  Egyptians.  j|  The  fcripture  in  feveral  places 
fpeaks  advantageoufly  of  their  cavalry. 

Military  laws  were  eafily  preferved  in  Egypt,  becaufe  fons 
received  them  from  their  fathers;  the  profefion  of  war,  as  of  all 
others,  being  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon.  **  Thofe  who 
fled  in  battle,  or  difcovered  any  figns  of  cowardice,  were  only 
diftinguilhed  by  fome  particular  mark  of  ignominy  ;  it  being 
thought  more  advifeable  to  reft  rain  them  by  motives  of  ho- 
pour,  than  by  the  terrors  of  pnniihment. 

But  notwithftandmg  this,  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  a  warlike  people.  It  is  of  little  advantage  to 
have  regular  and  well-paid  troops  ;  to  have  armies  exercifed  in 

*  Twelve  Arouras.  An  Egyptian  Aroura  was  ip,ooo  fquafe  cu¬ 
bits,  equal  to  3  roods,  a  perches,  fquare  feet  of  our  meafure. 

f  The  Greek  is,  orjou  agvrijgis,  which  fome  have  made  to  fig- 

ilify  a  determinate  quantity  of  wine,  or  any  other  liquid  :  others,  regard¬ 
ing  the  etymology  of  the  word  ijurnj,  have  tranflated  it  by  baujTrum , 
a  bucket,  as  Lucretius,  lib.  v.  5 1 ,  others  by  baufus,  a  draught  or  fup.  He¬ 
rodotus  fays,  this  allowance  was  given  only  to  the  two  thoufand  guards, 
who  attended  annually  on  the  Kings.  Lib.  ii.  c.  168. 

t  Lib.  L  p.  67. 

§  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  164.  168. 

**  Diod.  p.  70. 


||  Cant.  i.  8,-Ifa.  xxxvi.  9. 
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peace,  and  employed  only  in  mock-fights ;  it  is  war  alone,  and 
real  combats,  which  form  the  foldier.  Egypt  loved  peace,  be- 
caufe  it  loved  juftice,  and  maintained  foldiers  only  for  its  fecu- 
rity.  Its  inhabitants,  content  with  a  country  which  abound¬ 
ed  in  all  things,  had  no  ambitious  dreams  of  conqueft.  The 
Egyptians  extended  their  reputation  in  a  very  different  manner., 
by  fending  colonies  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  them 
laws  and  politenefs.  They  triumphed  by  the  wifdom  of  their 
counfels,  and  the  fuperiority  of  their  knowledge  ;  and  this  em¬ 
pire  of  the  mind  appeared  more  noble  and  glorious  to  them, 
than  that  which  is  atchieved  by  arms  and  conquefts.  But  ne- 
verthelefs,  Egypt  has  given  birth  to  illuftrious  conquerors,  as 
will  be  obferved  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  oHts  Kings- 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  their  Arts  and  Sciences. 


THE  Egyptians  had  an  inventive  genius,  and  turned  it  to 
profitable  {peculations.  Their  Mercuries  filled  Egypt 
with  wonderful  inventions,  and  left  it  almoft  ignorant  of  noth¬ 
ing  which  could  aceomplilh  the  mind,  or  procure  eafe  and  hap- 
pinefs.  The  difeoverers  of  any  ufeful  invention  received,  both 
living  and  dead,  rewards  equal  to  their  profitable  labours.  It  ie 
this  confecrated  the  books  of  their  two  Mercuries,  and  ftamped 
them  with  a  divine  authority.  The  firft.  libraries  were  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  titles  they  bore  infpired  the  reader  with  an 
eager  defire  to  enter  them,  and  dive  into  the  fecrets  they  con¬ 
tained.  They  were  called  the  Office  for  the  D'tfcafcs  of  the  Soult 
('If'xvs  and  that  very  juiliy,  becaufe  the  foul  was  there 

cured  of  ignorance,  the  moll  dangerous  and  the  parent  of  all 
her  maladies. 

As  their  country  was  level,  and  the  air  of  it  always  ferene 
and  unclouded,  they  were  fome  of  the  firft  who  obferved  the 
courfes  of  the  planets.  Thefe  obfervations  led  them  to  regu¬ 
late  the  year  *  from  the  courfe  of  the  fun  ;  for,  as  Diodorus 

obferves., 


*  Ji  will  not  feem  furprifing  that  the  Egyptians,  who  were  the  moft 
ancient  obfervers  of  the  celeftial  motions,  fhould  have  arrived  at  this 
knowledge ;  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  lunar  year,  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  tho’  it  appears  fo  inconvenient  and  irregular, 
■fuppofed  neverthelefs  a  knowledge  of  the  folar  year,  fuch  as  Diodorus 
Siculus  aferibes  to  the  Egyptians.  It  will  appear  at  firft  fight,  by  calcu¬ 
lating  their  intercalations,  that  thofe  who  firft  divided  the  year  in  this 

manner 
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obferves,  their  year,  from  the  mo  ft.  remote  antiquity,  was  com- 
pofed  of  365  days  6  hours.  To  adjuft  the  property  of  their 
lands,  which  were  every  year  covered  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  furveys ;  and  this 
firft  taught  them  geometry.  They  were  great  obfervers  of 
nature,  which,  in  a  climate  fo  ferene,  and  under  fo  intenfe  a 
fun,  was  vigorous  and  fruitful. 

By  this  ftudy  and  application  they  invented  or  improved  the 
fcience  of  phyfic.  The  fick  were  not  abandoned  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  will  and  caprice  of  the  phyfician.  He  was  obliged  to 
follow  fixed  rules,  which  were  the  obfervations  of  old  and  ex¬ 
perienced  practitioners,  and  written  in  the  facred  books. 
While  thefe  rules  were  obferved,  the  phyfician  was  not  anfwer- 
able  for  the  fuccefs  ;  otherwife  a  mifcarriage  colt  him  his  life. 
This  law  checked  indeed- the  temerity  of  emperics  ;  but  then 
it  might  prevent  new  difcoveries,  and  keep  the  art  from  attain¬ 
ing  to  its  juft  perfection.  Every  phyfician,  if  Herodotus*  may 
be  credited,  confined  his  practice  to  the  cure  of  one  difeafe  on¬ 
ly  ;  one  was  for  the  eyes,  another  for  the  teeth,  and  fo  on. 

What  we  have  faid  of  the  pyramids,  the  labyrinth,  and  that 
infinite  number  of  obeli  Acs,  temples,  and  palaces,  whofe  pre¬ 
cious  remains  Hill  ftrike  with  admiration,  and  in  which  were 
difplayed  the  magnificence  of  the  princes  who  raifed  them, 
the  (kill  of  the  workmen,  the  riches  of  the  ornaments  diffufed 
over  every  part  of  them,  and  the  juft  proportion  and  beautiful 
fymmetry  of  the  parts  in  which  their  greateft  beauty  confifted; 
works,  in  many  of  which  the  livelinefs  of  the  colours  remain 
to  this  day,  in  fpite  of  the  rude  hand  of  time,  which  common¬ 
ly  deadens  or  deftroys  them  :  all  this,  I  fay,  ftiows  the  perfec¬ 
tion  to  which  architecture,  painting,  fculpture,  and  all  other 
arts,  had  arrived  in  Egypt. 

f  The  Egyptians  entertained  but  a  mean  opinion  of  that  fort 
of  exercife,  which  did  not  contribute  to  invigorate  the  body, 
or  improve  health  ;  nor  of  mufic.i,  which  they  confidered  as 
an  ufelefs  and  dangerous  diverfion,  and  only  fit  to  enervate  the 
mind.. 


manner  were  not  ignorant,  that  to  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days,  fome- 
hours  were  to  be  added,  to  keep  pace  with  the  fun.  Their  only  error 
lay  in  the  fuppofition  that  only  fix  hours  were  wanting ;  whereas  an 
addition  of  almoft  eleven  minutes  more  was  requifite. 

*  L.  ii.  C.  84.  f  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  73. 

|  Triv  Si  fiHtrixbv  ynfii^mriy  6  ftivov  a%gnso*  a  A. }.  X  XXI  /ZXxStgxt 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Husbandmen,  Shepherds,  and  Artificers. 

HUSBANDMEN*,  (hepherds,  and  artificers,  formed  the 
three  clafies  of  lower  life  in  Egypt,  but  were  neverthe- 
lefs  had  in  very  great  efteem,  particularly  hufbandmen  and 
{hepherds.  The  body  politic  requires  a  fuperiority  and  fub- 
ordination  of  its  feveral  members  ;  for  as  in  the  natural  body, 
the  eye  may  be  faid  to  hold  the  firft  rank,,  yet  its  luftre  does 
not  dart  contempt  upon  the  feet,  the  hands,  or  even  on  thofe 
parts  which  are  lefs  honourable;  in  like  manner,  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  priefts,  foldiers,  and  fcholars  were  diftinguifhed 
by  particular  honours  ;  but  all  profeflions,  to  the  meaneft,  had 
their  fhare  in  the  public  efteem,  becaufe  the  defpifing  any  man, 
whofe  labours,  however  mean,  were  ufeful  to  the  date,  was 
thought  a  crime. 

A  better  reafon  than  the  foregoing  might  have  infpired 
them  at  the  firft  with  thefe  fentiments  of  equity  and  modera¬ 
tion,  which  they  fo  long  preferred.  As  they  all  defcended 
fromf  Cham,  their  common  father,  the  memory  of  their  origin 
occurring  frefti  to  the  minds  of  all  in  thofe  firft  ages,  eftablilh- 
ed  among  them  a  kind  of  equality,  and  ftamped,  in  their  opi¬ 
nion,  a  nobility  on  every  perfon  derived  from  the  common 
ftock.  Indeed  the  difference  of  conditions,  and  the  contempt 
with  which  perfons  of  the  loweft  rank  are  treated,  are  owing 
merely  to  the  diftance  from  the  common  root ;  which  makes 
us  forget  that  the  meaneft  plebeian,  when  his  defcent  is  traced 
back  to  the  fource,  is  equally  noble  with  thofe  of  the  moft  ele¬ 
vated  rank  and  titles. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  no  profeffion  in  Egypt  was  confidered  as 
groveling  or  fordid.  By  this  means  arts  were  raifed  to  their 
nigheft  perfeftion.  The  honour  which  cherifhed  them  mixed 
with  every  thought  and  care  for  their  improvement.  Every 
man  had  his  way  of  life  affigned  him  by  the  laws,  and  it  was 
perpetuated  from  father  to  fon.  Two-profefiions  at  one  time;, 
or  a  change  of  that  which  a  man  was  bom  to,  were  never  al¬ 
lowed.  By  this  means,  men  became  more  able  and  expert  in 
employments  which  they  had  always  exercifed  from  their  in¬ 
fancy  ;  and  every  man  adding  his  own  experience  to  that  of 
his  anceftors,  was  more  capable  of  attaining  perfe&ion  in  his 
particular  art.  Befides,  this  wholefome  inftitution,  which  had 
been  eftablifhed  anciently  throughout  Egypt,  extinguifhed  all 

*  Diod.  L  i,  p.  67,  68 =  t  Ham. 

irregular 
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irregular  ambition  ;  and  taught  every  man  to  fit  down  content¬ 
ed  with  his  condition,  without  afpiring  to  one  more  elevated, 
from  intereft,  vain-glory,  or  levity. 

From  this  fource  flowed  numberlefs  inventions  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  all  the  arts,  and  for  rendering  life  more  commo- 
e^ous,  and  trade  more  eafy.  I  once  could  not  believe  that 
*  Diodorus  was  in  earned,  in  what  he  relates  concerning  the 
Egyptian  induftry,  viz.  that  this  people  had  found  out  a  way, 
by  an  artful  fecundity,  to  hatch  eggs  without  the  fitting  of  the 
hen  ;  but  all  modern  travellers  declare  it  to  be  a  fa£t,  which 
certainly  is  worthy  of  our  curiofity,  and  is  faid  to  be  praftifed 
in  Europe.  Their  relations  inform  us,  that  the  Egyptians  flow 
eggs  in  ovens,  which  are  heated  fo  temperately,  and  with  fuch 
juft  proportion  to  the  natural  warmth  of  the  hen,  that  the 
chickens  produced  from  thefe  ovens  are  as  ftrong  as  thofe  which 
are  hatched  the  natural  way.  The  feafon  of  the  year  proper 
for  this  operation  is,  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  end  of 
April,  the  heat  in  Egypt  being  too  violent  in  the  other  months. 
During  thefe  four  months,  upwards  of  300,000  eggs  are  laid 
in  thefe  ovens,  which,  though  they  are  not  all  fuccefsful,  they 
neverthelefs  produce  vaft  numbers  of  fowls  at  an  eafy  rate. 
The  art  lies  in  giving  the  ovens  a  juft  degree  of  heat,  which 
mull  not  exceed  a  fixed  proportion.  About  ten  days  are  be- 
ftowed  in  heating  thefe  ovens,  and  very  near  as  much  time  in 
hatching  the  eggs.  It  is  very  entertaining,  fay  thefe  travel¬ 
lers,  to  obferve  the  hatching  of  thefe  chickens,  fome  of  w’hich 
(hew  at  firft  nothing  but  their  heads,  others  but  half  their  bo¬ 
dies,  and  others  again  come  quite  out  of  the  egg  ;  thefe  laft, 
the  moment  they  are  hatched,  make  their  way  over  the  un¬ 
hatched  eggs,  and  form  a  diverting  fpeftacle.  f  Corneille 
le  Bruyn,  in  his  Travels,  has  collected  the  obfervations  of 
other  travellers  on  this  fubjecl.  J  Pliny  likewife  mentions  it  ; 
but  it  appears  from  him,  that  the  Egyptians  anciently  employ¬ 
ed  warm  dung,  not  ovens,  to  hatch  eggs  §. 


*  Diod.  I.  i.  p.  67.  f  Tom.  II.  p.  64.  f  Lib.  x.  c.  54. 

§  The  words  of  Pliny  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rollin  are  thefe  :  “  Nu- 
“  per  inde  fortaffe  inventum,  ut  ova  in  calido  loco  impofita  paleis  igne 
“  modico  foverentur  homine  verfante,  pariterque  et  ftato  die  illinc  er- 
“  umperet  foetus.”  He  fpeaks  of  this  invention  as  modern,  and  feems  to 
refer  it  to  the  curiofity  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tibtrius  Caefar,  who  de- 
firous  of  having  a  male  child,  put  in  an  egg  into  her  bofom,  and  when 
Ihe  parted  with  it  delivered  it  to  one  of  her  women  to  preferve  the  heat. 
This  {he  made  an  augury  to  guefs  at  the  fex  of  the  child  Ihe  had  then  in 
her  womb  ;  and  we  are  told,  fays  Pliny,  that  Ihe  was  not  deceived. 
It  is  probable  Mr.  Rollin  may  have  met  with  fome  other  place  in 
Pliny  favourable  to  his  fentiment,  though  after  fome  fearch  I  cannot  find 

*n^1  .  I  have 
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I  have  faid,  that  hufbandmen  particularly,  and  thofe  who 
took  care  of  flocks,  were  in  great  efteem  in  Egypt,  fome  parts 
of  it  excepted,  where  the  latter  were  not  fuffered*.  It  was, 
indeed,  to  thefe  two  profeffions  that  Egypt  owed  its  riches 
and  plenty.  It  is  aftonifhing  to  refledt  what  advantages  the 
Egyptians,  by  their  art  and  labour,  drew  from  a  country  of  no 
great  extent,  but  whofe  foil  was  made  wonderfully  fruitful  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  laborious  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants. 

It  will  be  always  fo  with  every  kingdom,  whofe  governors 
diredt  all  their  aftions  to  the  public  welfare.  The  culture  of 
lands,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  will  be  an  inexhauftible  fund 
of  wealth  in  all  countries,  where,  as  in  Egypt,  thefe  profitable 
callings  are  fupported  and  encouraged  by  maxims  of  Hate  and 
policy  :  and  we  may  confider  it  as  a  misfortune,  that  they  are 
at  prefent  fallen  into  fo  general  a  difefteem  ;  though  it  is  from 
them  that  the  moil  elevated  ranks,  as  we  efteem  them,  are  fur- 
nifhed  not  only  with  the  neceffaries,  but  even  the  delights  of 
life.  “  For,”  fays  Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  admirable  work,  Of 
the  Manners  of  the  Ifraelites,  where  the  fubjedf  I  am  upon  is 
thoroughly  examined,  “  it  is  the  peafant  who  feeds  the  citizen, 
“  the  magiftrate,  the  gentleman,  the  ecclefiaftic :  and,  what- 
“  ever  artifice  and  craft  may  be  ufed  to  convert  money  into 
“  commodities,  and  thefe  back  again  into  money,  yet  all  mull 
“  ultimately  be  owned  to  be  received  from  the  produdls  of  the 
“  earth,  and  the  animals  which  it  fuftains  and  nourifhes.  Ne- 
“  verthelefs,  when  we  compare  men’s  different  ftations  of  life 
“  together,  we  give  the  loweft  place  to  the  hufbandman  :  and 
“  with  many  people  a  wealthy  citizen,  enervated  with  floth, 
“  ufelefs  to  the  public,  and  void  of  all  merit,  has  the  prefer- 
“  £nce,  merely  becaufe  he  has  more  money,  and  lives  a  more 
“  eafy  and  delightful  life. 

“  But  let  us  image  to  ourfelves  a  country  where  fo  great  a 
e‘  difference  is  not  made  between  the  feveral  conditions  ;  where 
“  the  life  of  a  nobleman  is  not  made  to  Confift  in  idlenefs  and 
“  doing  nothing,  but  in  a  careful  prefervation  of  his  liberty ; 
**  that  is,  in  a  due  fubjedlion  to  the  laws  and  cGnftitution  ;  by  a 
“  man’s  fubfifting  upon  his  eftate  without  any  dependence,  and 
“  being  contented  to  enjoy  a  little  with  liberty,  rather  than  a 
41  great  deal  at  the  price  of  mean  and  bafe  compliances  :  a 

*  Hogherds,  in  particular,  had  a  general  ill  name  throughout  Egypt, 
as  they  had  the  care  of  fo  impure  an  animaL  Herodotus,  1.  ii.  c.  47.  tells 
us,  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Egyptian  temples,  nor  would 
any  man  give  them  his  daughter  in  marriage. 


“  country* 
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“  country,  where  floth,  effeminacy,  and  the  ignorance  of 
“  things  neceffary  for  life,  are  had  in  their  juft  contempt,  and 
“  where  pleafure  is  lefs  valued  than  health  and  bodily  ftrength  : 
“  in  fuch  a  country,  it  will  be  much  more  for  a  man’s  reputa- 
u  tion  to  plough,  and  keep  flocks,  than  to  wafte  all  his  hours 
“  in  fauntering  from  place  to  place,  in  gaming,  and  expenfive 
“  diverfions.”  But  we  need  not  have  recourfe  to  Plato’s  Com¬ 
monwealth  for  inftances  of  men  who  have  led  thefe  tffeful  lives. 
It  was  thus  that  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  lived  during  near 
four  thoufand  years  ;  and  that  not  only  the  Ifraelites,  but  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  that  is  to  fay,  na¬ 
tions  the  mod  civilized,  and  moft  renowned  for  arms  and  wif- 
dom.  They  all  inculcate  the  regard  which  ought  to  be  paid 
to  agriculture,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  :  one  of  which  ( with¬ 
out  faying  any  thing  of  hemp  and  flax,  fo  neceffary  for  our 
clothing)  fupplies  us,  by  corn,  fruits,  and  pulfe,  with  not  only 
a  plentiful  but  delicious  nourifhment  ;  and  the  other,  befides 
its  fupply  of  exquiflte  meats  to  cover  our  tables,  almoft  alone 
gives  life  to  manufa£lures  and  trade,  by  the  fkins  and  fluffs  it 
furnifhes. 

Princes  are  commonly  defirous,  and  their  intereft  certainly 
requires  it,  that  the  peafant,  who,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  fuftains  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and  pays  fo  great  a  proportion  of 
the  national  taxes,  fliould  meet  with  favour  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  But  the  kind  and  good  intentions  of  princes  are  too 
often  defeated  by  the  infatiable  and  mercilefs  avarice  of  thofe 
who  are  appointed  to  collecT  their  revenues.  Hiftory  has 
tranfmitted  to  us  a  fine  faying  of  Tiberius  on  this  head.  *  A 
prefedl  of  Egypt  having  augmented  the  annual  tribute  of  the 
province,  and,  doubtlefs  with  the  view  of  making  his  court  to 
the  emperor,  remitted  to  him  a  fum  much  larger  than  was  cuf- 
tomary,  that  prince,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
thought,  or  at  leaft  fpoke  juftly,  anfwered,  “  f  That  it  was 
4‘  his  defign  not  to  flay,  but  to  fhear  his  fneep.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Fertility  of  Egypt. 


UNDER  this  head,  I  (hall  treat  only  of  fome  plants  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Egypt,  and  of  the  abundance  of  corn  which 
it  produced. 


*  Diod.  1.  lvii.  p.  608. 

‘7  Xt igtriai  fii  ra  arjoSse*,  ix  eUr^vQietiu  Id.  1.  lvii. 

,  Papyrus. 
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Papyrus.  This  is  a  plant,  from  the  root  of  which  fhoot  out 
a  great  many  triangular  ftalks,  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven 
cubits.  *  The  ancients  writ  at  firft  upon  palm  leaves  ;  next 
on  the  infide  of  the  bark  of  trees,  from  whence  the  word  liber , 
or  book,  is  derived  ;  after  that,  upon  tables  covered  over  with 
wax,  on  which  the  characters  were  impreffed  with  an  inftru- 
ment  called  Stylus,  lharp-pointed  at  one  end  to  write  with, 
and  flat  at  the  other,  to  efface  what  had  been  written  ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  the  following  expreffion  of  Horace. 

Saspe  ftylum  vertas,  iterum  quae  digna  legi  fint 
Scripturus  :  Sat.  s.  ver.  72. 

Oft  turn  your  ftyle,  if  you  defire  to  write 
Things  that  will  bear  a  fecond  reading - 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  a  good  performance  is  not  to 
be  expefted  without  many  corrections.  At  laft  the  ufe  of  pa¬ 
per  f  was  introduced,  and  this  was  made  of  the  bark  of  Papy¬ 
rus,  divided  into  thin  flakes  or  leaves,  which  were  very  proper 
for  writing  ;  and  this  Papyrus  was  likewife  called  Byblus. 

Nondum  flumineas  Memphis  contexere  Byblos 
Noverat.  .Lucan. 

Memphis  as  yet  knew  not  to  form  in  leaves 
The  wat’ry  Byblus. 

Pliny  calls  it  a  wonderful  invention  fo  ufeful  to  life,  that  it 
preferves  the  memory  of  great  aCtions,  and  immortalizes  thofe 
who  atchieved  them.  Valro  afcribes  this  invention  to  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  when  he  built  Alexandria  ;  but  he  had  only 
the  merit  of  making  paper  more  common,  for  the  invention  was 
of  much  greater  antiquity.  The  fame  Pliny  adds,  that  Eu- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  fubftituted  parchment  inffead  of 
paper;  in  emulation  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  whofe  library 
he  was  ambitious  to  excel  by  this  invention,  which  carried  the 
advantage  over  paper.  Parchment  is  the  flein  of  a  Iheep  dref- 
fed,  and  made  fit  to  write  upon.  It  was  called  pergamenum 
from  Pergamus,  whofe  kings  had  the  honour  of  the  invention. 
All  the  ancient  manuferipts  are  either  upon  parchment  or  vel¬ 
lum,  which  is  calf-fliin,  and  a  great  deal  finer  than  the  common 
parchment.  It  is  very  curious  to  fee  white  fine  paper,  wrought 

*  Plin.  1.  xiii.  c.  1 1. 

f  The  Papyrus  was  divided  into  thin  flakes,  into  which  it  naturally 
parted,  which  being  laid  on  a  table,  and  moiftened  with  the  glutinous 
waters  of  the  Nile,  were  afterwards  prelfed  together,  and  dried  in  the 
fun. 

|  Pcftea  promifeue  patuit  ufus  rei,  qua  conftat  immortalitas  hominum. 
Chartas  ufu  maxime  humanitas  conilat  in  memoria. 
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out  of  filthy  rags  picked  up  in  the  ftreets.  *  The  plant  Papy¬ 
rus  was  ufeful  likewife  for  fails,  tackling,  clothes,  coverlets,  &c. 

Linum.  Flax  is  a  plant,  whofe  bark,  full  of  fibres  or  firings, 
is  ufeful  in  making  fine  linen.  The  method  of  making  this 
linen  in  Egypt  was  wonderful,  and  carried  to  fuch  perfection, 
that  the  threads  which  were  drawn  out  of  them  were  almofl 
too  fmall  for  the  obfervation  of  the  fharpeft  eye.  Priefts  were 
always  habited  in  linen,  and  never  in  woollen  ;  and  not  only  the 
priefls,  but  all  perlons  of  diftinftion  generally  wore  linen  clothes. 
This  flax  formed  a  confiderable  branch  of  the  Egyptian  trade, 
and  great  quantities  of  it  were  exported  into  foreign  countries. 
The  making  of  it  employed  a  great  number  of  hands,  efpecially 
of  the  women  ;  as  appears  from  that  paffage  of  lfaiah,  in  which 
the  prophet  menaces  Egypt  with  a  drought  of  fo  terrible  a  kind, 
that  it  fhould  interrupt  every  kind  of  labour.  “  f  Moreover, 
“  they  that  work  in  fine  flax,  and  they  that  weave  net-work, 
“  fhall  be  confounded.”  We  likewife  find  in  feripture,  that 
one  effeCt  of  the  plague  of  hail,  called  down  by  J  Mofes  upon 
Egypt,  was  the  deftruftion  of  all  the  flax  which  was  then  boi¬ 
led.  This  ftorm  was  in  March. 

Byjfus.  §  This  was  another  kind  of  flax  extremely  fine  and 
fmall,  which  often  received  a  purple  dye.  It  was  very  dear  ; 
and  none  but  rich  and  wealthy  perfons  could  afford  to  wear  it. 
Pliny,  who  gives  the  firft  place  to  the  Afbellon  or  Afbeftinum, 
i.  e.  the  incombuftible  flax,  places  the  Byffus  in  the  next  rank, 
and  fays,  that  it  ferved  as  an  ornament  to  the  ladies  ||.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  holy  feriptures  that  it  was  chiefly  from  Egypt 
that  cloth  made  of  this  fine  flax  was  brought.  “  **  Fine  linen 
“  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt.” 

I  take  no  notice  of  the  Lotus  or  Lot-tree,  a  plant  in  great 
requeft  with  the  Egyptians,  and  whofe  berries  ferved  them  in 
former  times  for  bread.  There  was  another  Lotus  in  Africa, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Lotophagi  or  Lotus-eaters  ;  becaufe 
they  lived  upon  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  had  fo  delicious  a 
tafte,  if  Homer  may  be  credited,  that  it  made  the  eaters  of  it 


*  Plin.  1.  xix.  c.  i.  j-  Ifa.  six.  9.  f  Exod.  ix.  31. 

§  Plin.  1.  xix.  c.  1. 

||  Proximus  Byflino  muliercm  maxime  deliciis-genito  :  inver.tum  jam 
eft  etiam  (fcilicet  I.inum)  quod  ignibas  non  abfumetur  ;  vivum  id  vocant, 
ardentefque  in  focis  conviviorum  ex  eo  vidimus  mappas,  fordibus  exuftis 
fplendefcentes  igni  magis,  quam  poffent  aquis.  i.  e.  A  flax  is  now  found 
out,  which  is  proof  againft  the  violence  of  fire ;  it  is  called  living  Ait, 
and  we  have  feen  table  napkins  of  it  glowing  in  the  fires  of  our  dinir.g 
rooms,  and  receiving  a  luftre  and  cleannefs  from  flames  which  no  water 
could  have  given  it.  **  Ezek.  xxvii.  7. 
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forget  all  the  fweets  of  their  native  country*,  as  Ulyffes  found 
to  his  coft  in  his  return  from  Troy. 

In  general,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  Egyptian  pulfe  and  fruits 
were  excellent ;  and  might,  as  Pliny  f  obferves,  have  fufficed 
fingly  for  the  nouriihment  of  the  inhabitants,  fuch  was  their 
excellent  quality,  and  fo  great  their  plenty.  And  indeed 
working  men  lived  then  almoft  upon  nothing  elfe,  as  appears 
from  thofe  who  were  employed  in  building  the  pyramids. 

Belides  thefe  rural  riches,  the  Nile,  from  its  filh,  and  the  fat- 
uefs  it  gave  to  the  foil  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  furniihed  the 
tables  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  moll  excellent  flh  of  every 
kind,  and  the  moil  fucculent  flefh.  This  it  was  which  made 
the  Ifraelites  fo  deeply  regret  the  lofs  of  Egypt,  when  they 
found  themfelves  in  the  dreary  defert.  '  “  Who,”  fay  they,  in  a 
plaintive,  and  at  the  fame  time  feditious  tone,  “  J  (hall  give  us 
“  flefh  to  eat  ?  We  remember  the  flefh  which  we  did  eat  in 
41  Egypt  freely  ;  the  cucumbers  and  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and 

the  onions,  and  the  garlic.  $  We  fat  by  the  fle(h-pots,  and 
“  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full.” 

But  the  great  and  matcblefs  wealth  of  Egypt  arofe  from  its 
corn,  which,  even  in  an  almoft  univerfal  famine,  enabled  it  to 
fupport  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  as  it  particularly  did  un¬ 
der  Jofeph’s  adminillration.  In  later  ages  it  was  the  refource 
and  mod  certain  granary  of  Rome  and  Conftantinople.  It  is 
a  well  known  ftory,  how  a  calumny  raifed  againft  St.  Athana- 
lius,  viz.  of  his  having  menaced  Conftantinople,  that  for  the 
future  no  more  corn  (hould  be  imported  to  it  from  Alexandria, 
incenfed  the  emperor  Conftantine  againft  that  holy  bifhop,  be- 
caufe  he  knew  that  his  capital  city  could  not  fubiift  without  the 
corn  which  was  brought  to  it  from  Egypt.  The  fame  reafon 
induced  all  the  emperors  of  Rome  to  take  fo  great  a  care  of 
Egypt,  which  they  confidered  as  the  nurfing  mother  of  the 
world’s  metropolis. 

Neverthelefs,  the  fame  river  which  enabled  this  province  to 
fubiift  the  two  moil  populous  cities  in  the  world,  fometimes  re¬ 
duced  even  Egypt  itfelf  to  the  moft  terrible  famine  :  and  it  is 
aftonifhing  that  Jofeph’s  wife  forefight,  which  in  fruitful  years 
had  made  provifion  for  feafons  of  fterility,  fnould  not  have  hint- 

*  Tuv  os"iS  Xuero7o  (payoi  kclokov,  __ 

O Ik  cL&’a.yfuXcci  -zsrccX/v  oval  va<r6u.i.  Qdy ss.  ix.  ver.  94>  95* 

M v;  z&oj  *r/j  Xufro7o  tyayuv,  v'c^oio  Accf'S/rcci'  Od  Y  SS.  IX.  ver.  102. 

■j”  Egyptus  frugum  quideni  fertiliftftna,  led  ut  prope  fola  iis  carere  pof- 
fit,  tanta  eft  ciborum  ex  herbis  abundant ia.  Plln.  1.  xxi.  €,  15. 

|  Numb.  xi.  4,  5.  §  Exod.  xvi.  3. 
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ed  to  thefe  fo  much  boafted  politicians,  a  like  caa'e  againft  the 
changes  and  inconftancy  of  the  Nile.  Pliny,  in  his  panygeric 
upon  Trajan,  paints  with  wonderful  ftrength  the  extremity  to 
which  that  country  was  reduced  by  a  famine  under  that  prince’s 
reign,  and  his  generous  relief  of  it.  The  reader  will  not 
be  difpleafed  to  read  here  an  extra £f  of  it,  in  which  a  greater 
regard  will  be  had  to  Pliny’s  thoughts,  than  to  his  exprefiions. 

The  Egyptians,  fays  Pliny,  who  gloried  that  they  needed 
neither  rain  nor  fun  to  produce  their  corn,  and  who  believed 
they  might  confidently  conteft  the  prize  of  plenty  with  the 
moft  fruitful  countries  of  the  world,  were  condemned  to  an  un^ 
expefted  drought,  and  a  fatal  fteriiity,  from  the  greateft  part 
of  their  territories  being  deferted  and  left  unwatered  by  the 
Nile,  whofe  inundation  is  the  fource  and  fure  ftandard  of  their 
abundance.  They  then  *  implored  that  affiftance  from  their 
prince  which  they  ufed  to  expert  only  from  their  river.  The 
delay  of  their  relief  was  no  longer,  than  that  which  employed 
a  courier  to  bring  the  melancholy  news  to  Rome;  and  one 
would  have  imagined,  that  this  misfortune  had  befallen  them 
only  to  diftinguilh  with  greater  luftre  the  generality  and 
goodnefs  of  Caefar.  j-  It  was  an  ancient  and  general  opinion, 
that  our  city  could  net  fubiift  without  provifions  drawn  from 
Egypt.  This  vain  and  proud  nation  boafted,  that,  though  it 
was  conquered,  it  neverthelefs  fed  its  conquerors  ;  that,  by 
means  of  its  river,  either  abundance  or  fcarcity  were  entirely 
in  its  difpofal.  But  we  now  have  returned  the  Nile  his  own 
harveits,  and  given  him  back  the  provifions  he  fent  us.  Let 
the  Egyptians  be  then  convinced,  by  their  own  experience, 
that  they  are  not  neceffary  to  us,  and  are  only  our  vaffals. 
Let  them  know  that  their  Ihips  do  not  fo  much  bring  us  the 
provifion  we  Hand  in  need  of,  as  the  tribute  which  they  owe 
us  :  and  let  them  never  forget,  that  we  can  do  without  them, 
but  that  they  can  never  do  without  us.  This  moft  fruitful  pro¬ 
vince  had  been  ruined,  had  it  not  wore  the  Roman  chains. 
The  Egyptians,  in  their  fovereign,  had  found  a  deliverer  and 
a  father.  Aftonilhed  at  the  fight  of  their  granaries,  filled  with- 

*  lnundatione,  id  eft,  ubertate  regio  fraudata,  fie  opem  CrEfaris  invoca- 
vit,  ut  folet  amnem  fuum. 

t  Percrebuerat  antiquitas  urban  noftram  nifi  opibus  Egypti  ali  fuften- 
tarique  non  pofle.  Superbiebat  ventofa  et  infolens  natio,  quod  vidtorem 
quidem  populum  pafeeret  tamen,  quodque  in  fuo  flumine,  in  fuis  manibus, 
vel  abundatia  noftra,  vel  fames  eflet.  Refudimus  Nilo  fuas  copias.  Re- 
cepit  frumenta  quas  miferat,  deportatafque  melTes  revexit. 
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out  any  labour  of  their  own,  they  were  at  a  lofs  to  know  to 
whom  they  owed  this  foreign  and  gratuitous  plenty.  The  fa¬ 
mine  of  a  people  at  fuch  diftance  from  us,  and  which  was  fo 
fpeedily  Hopped,  ferved  only  to  let  them  feel  the  advantage  of 
living  under  our  empire.  The  *Nile  may,  in  other  times,  have 
diffufed  more  plenty  on  Egypt,  but  nevermore  glory  upon  us. 
May  heaven,  content  with  this  proof  of  the  people’s  patience, 
and  the  prince’s  generofity,  reftore  for  ever  back  to  Egypt  its 
ancient  fertility  1  ‘ 

Pliny’s  reproach  to  the  Egyptians,  for  their  vain  and  fool- 
iih  piide  with  regard  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  points  out 
cue  of  their  moil  peculiar  charafteriftics,  and  recalls  to  my 
mind  a  fine  pafi'age  of  Ezekiel,  where  God  thus  fpeaks  to  Pha¬ 
raoh,  one  of  their  kings,  “ -j-  Behold  I  am  againfl  thee,  Pha- 
4<  raoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  Dragon  that  lieth  in  themidft 
“  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  faid,  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I 
l5(  have  made  it  for  myfelf.”  God  perceived  an  infupportable 
pride  in  the  heart  of  this  prince  :  a  fenfe  of  fecurity  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  independent  entirely  on 
the  influences  of  heaven  ;  as  though  the  happy  effedfs  of 
this  inundation  had  been  owing  to  nothing  but  his  own  care 
and  labour,  or  thofe  of  his  predeceffors  :  “  The  river  is  mine, 

and  I  have  made  it.” 

Before  I  conclude  this  fecond  part  of  the  manners  of  the 
Egyptians,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me,  to  befpeak  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  readers  to  different  paffages  fcattered  in  the  hiftory 
of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Jofeph,  and  Mofes,  which  confirm  and 
illuftrate  part  of  what  we  meet  with  in  profane  authors  upon 
this  fubject.  They  will  there  obferve  the  pcrfedt  polity  which 
reigned  in  Egypt,  both  in  the  court  and  the  reft  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  the  vigilance  of  the  prince,  who  was  informed  of  all 
tranfadlions,  had  a  regular  council,  a  chofen  number  of  mini- 
fters,  armies  ever  well  maintained  and  difciplined,  and  of  every 
order  of  foldiery,  horfe,  foot,  armed  chariots  ;  intendants  in  all 
the  provinces  ;  overfeers  or  guardians  of  the  public  granaries; 
wife  and  exadl  difpenfers  of  the  corn  lodged  in  them  ;  a  court 
compofed  of  great  officers  of  the  crown,  a  captain  of  his  guards, 
.a  cup-bearer,  a  mafter  of  his  pantry  ;  in  a  word,  all  things  that 
compofe  a  prince’s  houfehold,  and  conftitute  a  magnificent 
court.  JBut  above  all  thefe,  the  readers  will  admire  the  fear 
in  which  the  threatenings  of  God  were  held,  the  infpedtor  of  all 

*  Nilus  Egypto  quidem  ftepe,  fed  gloria  noftrse  nunquam  largior  fluxit. 

J  Ezek.  xxix,  3. '9.  \  Gen.  xii.  10,  26. 

adlions, 
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actions,  and  tlie  judge  of  kings  themfelves  ;  and  the  horror  the 
Egyptians  had  for  adultery,  which  was  acknowleded  to  be  a 
crime  of  fo  heinous  a  nature,  that  it  alone  was  capable  of  bring¬ 
ing  deftrudtion  on  a  nation. 


PART  THIRD. 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt. 

NO  part  of  ancient  hiftory  is  more  obfcure  or  uncertain, 
than  that  of  the  firft  kings  of  Egypt.  This  proud  na¬ 
tion,  fondly  conceited  of  its  antiquity  and  nobility,  thought  it 
glorious  to  lofe  itfelf  in  an  abyfs  of  infinite  ages,  as  though 
it  feemed  to  carry  its  pretenfions  backward  to  eternity.  *  Ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  hiftorians,  firft  gods,  and  afterwards  demi¬ 
gods  or  heroes,  governed  fucceffively  through  a  feries  of  more 
than  twenty  thoufand  years.  But  the  abfurdity  of  this  vain 
and  fabulous  claim  is  eafily  difcovered. 

To  gods  and  demi-gods,  men  fucceeded  as  rulers  or  kings 
in  Egypt,  of  whom  Manethon  has  left  us  thirty  dynafties  or 
principalities.  This  Manethon  was  an-  Egyptian  high-prieft 
and  keeper  of  the  facred  archives  of  Egypt,  and  had  been  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  Grecian  learning  :  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Egypt, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  extracted  from  the  writings  of 
Mercurius  and  other  ancient  memoirs  preferved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Egyptian  temples.  He  drew  up  this  hiftory  under  the 
reign,  and  at  the  command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  If  his 
thirty  dynafties  are  allowed  to  be  fuccefiive,  they  make  up  a 
feries  of  time  of  more  than  five  thoufand  three  hundred  years 
to  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  this  is  a  manifeft: 
forgery.  Befides,  we  find  in  Eratofthenesf,  who  was  invited 
to  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  a  catalogue  of  thirty- 
eight  kings  of  Thebes,  all  different  from  thofe  of  Manethon. 
The  clearing  up  of  thefe  difficulties  has  put  the  learned  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  labour.  The  moft  effectual  way  to 
reconcile  fuch  contradictions,  is,  to  fuppofe,  with  almoft  a',1 
the  modern  writers  upon  this  fubjedt,  that  the  kings  ofthefe 
different  dynafties  did  not  reign  fucceffively  after  one  another, 
but  many  of  them  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  different  countries 
of  Egypt.  There  were  in  Egypt  four  principal  dynafties, 
that  of  Thebes,  of  Thin,  of  Memphis,  and  of  Tanis.  I 
fhall  not  here  give  my  readers  a  lift  of  the  kings  who  have 

*  i)iod.  1.  i.  p.  /j  1,  -j-  An  hiftorian  of  Cvrjr.e, 
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reigned  in  Egypt,  mo  ft  of  whom  are  only  tranfmittcd  to  us  by 
their  names.  I  (hall  only  take  notice  of  what  feems  to  me 
mod  proper,  to  give  youth  the  neceffary  light  into  this  part 
of  hidory,  for  whofe  fake  principally  I  engaged  in  this  under¬ 
taking  ;  and  I  {hall  confine  myfelf  chiefly  to  the  memoirs  left 
us  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  concerning  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  kings,  without  even  fcrupuloufly  pteferving  the  exadb- 
nefs  of  fucceffion,  in  the  beginnings  at  lead,  which  are  very 
obfcure,  or  pretending  to  reconcile  thefe  hidorians.  Their 
defign,  efpecially  that  of  Herodotus,  was  not  to  lay  before 
us  an  exadt  feries  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  but  only  to  point  out 
thofe  princes  whofe  hidory  appeared  to  them  mod  important 
and  indru&ive.  I  {hall  follow  the  fame  plan,  and  hope  to  be 
forgiven,  for  not  having  involved  either  myfelf,  or  my  read¬ 
ers,  in  a  labyrinth  of  almod  inextricable  difficulties,  from  which 
the  mod  capable  can  fcarce  difengage  themfelves,  when  they 
pretend  to  follow  the  feries  of  hidory,  and  reduce  it  to  fixed 
and  certain  dates.  The  curious  may  confult  the  learned* 
pieces,  in  which  this  fubjeft  is  treated  in  all  its  extent. 

I  am  to  premife,  that  Herodotus,  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Egyptian  prieds,  whom  he  had  confulted,  gives  us  a  great 
number  of  oracles,  and  lingular  incidents,  all  which,  though  he 
relates  them  as  fo  many  fades,  the  judicious  reader  will  eafily 
difeover  to  be  what  they  are,  I  mean  fictions. 

The  ancient  hidory  of  Egypt  comprehends  2158  years,  and 
is  naturally  divided  into  three  periods. 

The  did  begins  with  the  edabliihmeat  of  the  Egyptian  mo¬ 
narchy,  by  Menes  or  Mifraim,  the  fen  of  yCham,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  18 16,  and  ends  with  the  debrudlion  of  that  mo¬ 
narchy,  by  Cambyfes,  king  of  Perfia,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3479.  This  fird  period  contains  1663  years. 

The  fecond  partis  intermixed  with  the  Perfian  and  Grecian 
hidory,  extended  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
happened  in  the  year  3681,  and  confequently  includes  202 
years. 

The  third  period  1*3  that  in  which  a  new  monarchy  was 
formed  in  Egypt  by  the  Lagides  or  Ptolemies,  defeendents 
from  Lagus,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  the  lad  queen  of 
Egypt  in  3974,  and  this  lad  comprehends  293  years. 

I  Ihall  now  treat  only  of  the  fird  period,  refer  ving  the  two 
others  for  the  eras  to  which  they  belong, 

*  Sir  John  Marfham’s  Chronic.  Canon.  Father  Fczron  ;  the  Differ- 
tation  of  F.  Tcurnemine,  and  Abbe  Sevjn,  & c. 
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Menes  * * * §.  Hiftorians  are  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  Menes 
was  the  firft  king  of  Egypt.  It  is  pretended,  and  not  with¬ 
out  foundation,  that  he  is  the  fame  with  Mifraim,  the  fon  of 
Cham. 

Cham  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Noah.  When  the  family  of 
the  latter,  after  the  extravagant  attempt  of  building  the  tower 
of  Babel,  difperfed  themfelves  into  different  countries,  Cham 
retired  to  Africa,  and  it  doubtlefs  was  he  who  afterwards  was 
worihipped  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  He 
had  four  children,  j~  Chus,  Mifraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan.  Chus 
fettled  in  Ethiopia,  Mifraim  in  Egypt,  which  generally  is  call¬ 
ed  in  fcripture  after  his  name,  and  by  that  of  Cham  J  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  Phut  took  poffeffion  of  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies 
weftward  of  Egypt ;  and  Canaan,  of  the  country  which  has 
fince  bore  his  name.  The  Canaanites  are  certainly  the  fame 
people,  who  are  called  almoft  always  Phoenicians  by  the  Greeks, 
of  which  foreign  name  no  reafon  can  be  given,  any  more  than 
of  the  oblivion  of  the  true  one. 

§  I  return  to  Mifraim.  He  is  agreed  to  be  the  fame  with 
Menes,  whom  all  hiftorians  declare  to  be  the  firft  king  of 
Egypt,  the  inftitutor  of  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  and  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  facrifices. 

Busjris,  fome  ages  after  him,  built  the  famous  city  of 
Thebes,  and  made  it  the  feat  of  his  empire.  We  have  elfewhere 
taken  notice  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  this  city.  This 
prince  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Bufiris,  fo  infamous  for  his 
cruelties. 

Osymandyas.  j|  Diodorus  gives  a  very  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  many  magnificent  edifices,  railed  by  this  king  ;  one  of 
which  was  adorned  with  fculptures  and  paintings  of  exquifite 
beauty,  reprefepting  his  expedition  againft  the  Badtrians,  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  Afia,  whom  he  had  invaded  with  400,000  foot,  and 
20,000  horfe.  In  another  part  of  the  edifice,  were  exhibited 
an  afferobly  of  the  judges,  whole  prefident  wore  on  his  bread 
a  picture  of  truth,  with  her  eyes  fhut,  and  himfelf  furrounded 
with  books ;  an  emphatic  emblem,  denoting  that  judges  ought 

•  A.  M.  1816.  Ant.  J.  C.  2188.  f  Or  Culh,  Gen.  x.  6. 

f  The  footfteps  of  its  old  name,  Mefraim,  remain  to  this  day  among  the 
Arabians,  who  call  it  Mefre  ;  by  the  teftimcny  of  Phjtarch,  it  was  called 

iux,  Chemia,  by  an  eafy  corruption  of  Chamia,  and  this  for  Cham  or 
Ham. 

§  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  92.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  42.  H  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  44,  45. 
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to  be  perfectly  verfed  in  the  laws,  and  impartial  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  them. 

The  king  likewife  was  painted  here,  offering  to  the  gods  gold 
and  Silver,  which  lie  drew  every  year  from  the  mines-of  Egypt, 
amounting  to  the  fum  of  Sixteen  millions  *. 

Not  far  from  hence,  was  feen  a  magnificent  librarv,  the  oldeft 
mentioned  in  hiftory.  Its  title  or  infcription  on  the  front  was, 
“  The  office,  or  treafury,  for  the  difeafes  of  the  foul.”  Near 
it  were  Statues,  reprefenting  all  the  Egyptian  gods,  to  each  of 
whom  the  king  made  Suitable  offerings  ;  by  which  he  Seemed 
to  be  defirous  of  informing  pofterity,  that  his  life  and  reign  had 
been  crowned  with  piety-to  the  gods,  and  juftice  to  men. 

His  maufoleum  diicovered  an  uncommon  magnificence  ;  it 
was  encompaffed  with  a  circle  of  gold,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and 
365  cubits  in  circumference  ;  each  of  which  (howed  the  rifing 
and  Setting  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  the  reft  of  the  planets.  -(-For 
So  old  as  this  king’s  reign,  the  Egyptians  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  each  confifting  of  thirty  days  ;  to  which  they 
added  every  year  five  days  and  fix  hours.  The  Spectator  did 
riot  know  which  to  admire  moft  in  this  ftately  monument* 
whether  the  richnefs  of  its  materials,  or  the  genius  and  induf- 
try  of  the  artifts  and  workmen. 

^Uchoreus,  one  of  the  fucceffors  of  Ofymandyas,  built  the 
city  of  Memphis.  This  city  was  150  furlongs,  or  more  than 
Seven  leagues,  in  circumference,  and  flood  at  the  point  of  the 
Delta,  in  that  part  where  the  Nile  divides  itfelf  into  Several 
branches  or  ftreams.  Southward  from  the  city,  he  raifed  a 
very  high  mole.  On  the  right  and  left  he  dug  very  deep  moats 
to  receive  the  river.  Thefe  were  faced  with  Slone,  and  raifed, 
near  the  city,  by  Strong  caufeys ;  the  whole  defigned  to  Secure 
the  city  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  incurfions 
of  the  enemy.  A  city  So  advantageoufly  Situated,  and  So 
Strongly  fortified,  that  it  was  almoft  the  key  of  the  Nile,  and, 
by  this  means,  commanded  the  whole  country,  became  Soon 
the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  It  kept  poffeflion 
of  this  honour,  till  it  was  forced  to  refign  it  to  Alexandria, 
built  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Moeris.  This  king  made  the  famous  lake,  which  went  by 
his  name,  and  whereof  mention  has  been  already  made. 

i  Egypt  had  long  been  governed  by  its  native  princes,  when 

*  Three  thoufand  two  hundred  myriads  of  Mina;. 

f  See  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Chronology,  p.  JO.  f  Diod.  p.  46. 

§  A.  M.  1920.  Ant.  J.  C.  2084. 
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ftrangers,  called  Shep’nerd-kings  ( Hycfos  in  the  Egyptian  lan¬ 
guage),  from  Arabia  or  Phoenicia,  invaded  and  feized  a  great 
part  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  Memphis  itfelf;  but  Upper  Egypt 
remained  unconquered,  and  the  kingdom  of  Thebes  exided  till 
the  reign  of  Sefoftris.  Thefe  foreign  princes  governed  about 
260  years. 

*  Under  one  of  thefe  princes,  called  Pharaoh  in  the  fcrip- 
ture,  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Abraham 
arrived  there  with  his  wife  Sarah,  who  was  expofed  to  great 
hazard,  on  account  of  her  exquifite  beauty,  which  reaching  the 
prince’s  ear,  (he  was  by  him  taken  from  Abraham,  upon  the 
iuppofition  that  (he  was  not  his  wife,  but  only  his  fider. 

JThethmosis,  or  Amofis,  having  expelled  the  Shepherd- 
kings,  reigned  in  -Lower  Egypt. 

J  Long  after  his  reign,  jofeph  was  brought  a  (lave  into 
Egypt,  by  fome  Khmaelitifn  merchants ;  fold  to  Potiphar ; 
and,  by  a  feries  of  wonderful  events,  enjoyed  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority,  by  his  being  raifed  to  the  chief  employment  of  the 
kingdom.  I  (hall  pafs  over  his  hiftory,  as  it  is  fo  univerfally 
known  ;  but  muft  take  notice  of  a  remark  of  Judin  (the  epi- 
tomifer  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  §  an  excellent  hidorian  of  the 
Augudan  age),  viz.  that  Jofeph,  the  younged  of  Jacob’s  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  his  brethren,  fired  by  envy,  had  fold  to  foreign  mer¬ 
chants,  being  endowed  from  heaven  ||  with  the  interpretation 
of  dreams,  and  a  knowledge  of  futurity,  preferved,  by  his  un¬ 
common  prudence,  Egypt  from  the  famine  with  which  it  was 
menaced,  and  was  extremely  careded  by  the  king. 

**Jacob  alfo  went  into  Egypt  with  his  whole  family,  which 
met  with  the  kinded  treatment  from  the  Egyptians,  whild  Jo- 
feph’s  important  fervices  were  frefh  in  their  memories.  But 
after  his  death,  fay  the  fcriptures,  “  j-f  there  arofe  up  a  new 
“  king,  which  knew  not  Jofeph.” 

JJRameses  Miamun,  according  to  archbifhop  U(her,  was 
the  name  of  the  king  who  is  called  Pharaoh  in  fcripture. 
He  reigned  66  years,  and  oppreded  the  Ifraelites  in  a  mod 
grievous  manner.  “  $$He  fet  over  them  ta(k-maders,  to  adlidt 

*  A.  M.  2084.  Ant.  J.  C.  1920.  Gen.  xii.  10.  20. 

f  A.  M.  2179.  Ant.  J.  C.  1825.  }  A.  M.  2276.  Ant.  J.  C.  1728. 

§  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  2. 

||  Juftin  afcribes  this  gift  of  heaven  to  Jofcph’s  (kill  in  magical  arts. 
Cum  magicas  ibi  artes  (Egypto  fo.)  folerti  ingenio  percepilfet,  &c. 

**  A.  M.  2298.  Ant.  J.  C.  1706. 

ff  Exoc!.  i.  8.  A.  M.  2427.  Ant.  J.  C.  1577.  §§  Exod. 

i.  11,  13,  14. 
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“  them  with  their  burdens,  and  they  built  for  Pharaoh  trea- 
“  fure-cities,  *Pithom  and  Raamfes — and  the  Egyptians  made 
“  the  children  of  Ifrael  to  ferve  with  rigour,  and  they  made 

their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar  and  in  brick, 
“  and  in  all  manner  of  fervice  in  the  field ;  all  their  fervice 
“  wherein  they  made  them  ferve,  was  with  rigour.”  This 
king  had  two  fons,  Amenophis  and  Bufiris. 

AMENOPHisf ,  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  him.  He  was  the  Pha- 
roah,  under  whofe  reign  the  Ifraelites  departed  out  of  Egypt, 
and  who  was  drowned  in  his  paffage  through  the  Red  Sea. 

£  Father  Toumemine  makes  Sefoftris,  of  whom  we  fhall 
fpeak  immediately,  the  Pharoah  who  raifed  the  perfecution 
a'gainft  the  Ifraelites,  and  oppreffed  them  with  the  moft  pain¬ 
ful  toils.  This  is  exadlly  agreeable  to  the  account  given  by 
Diodorus  of  this  prince,  who  employed  in  his  Egyptian  works 
only  foreigners  ;  fo  that  we  may  place  the  memorable  event  of 
the  paffage  of  the  Red  Sea,  under  his  fon  Pheron$  ;  and  the 
chara&eriftic  of  impiety,  afcribed  to  him  by  Herodotus,  great¬ 
ly  ftrengthens  the  probability  of  this  conje&ure.  The  plan 
I  have  propofed  to  follow  in  this  hiftory,  excufes  me  from  en¬ 
tering  into  chronological  difcufiions. 

||  Diodorus,  fpeaking  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  made  one  remark 
very  worthy  of  our  obfervation  ;  a  tradition,  iavs  that  hiftorian, 
has  been  tranfmitted  through  the  whole  nation,  from  father  to 
fon,  for  many  ages,  that  once  an  extraordinary  ebb  dried  up 
the  fea,  fo  that  its  bottom  was  feen  ;  and  that  a  violent  flow 
immediately  after  brought  back  the  waters  to  their  former 
channel.  It  is  evident,  that  the  miraculous  paffage  of  Mofes 
over  the  Red  Sea  is  here  hinted  at ;  and  I  rpake  this  remark, 
purpofely  to  admonifli  young  ftudents,  not  to  (lip  over  in  their 
perufal  of  authors,  thefe  precious  remains  of  antiquity  ;  efpe- 
cially  when  they  bear,  like  this  paffage,  any  relation  to  reli- 
gion. 

Archbifhop  Uffier  fays,  that  Amenophis  left  two  fons,  one 
called  Sefothis  or  Sefoftris,  and  the  other  Armais.  The 
Greeks  call  him  Belus,  and  his  two  fons  Egyptus  and  Danaus. 


*  Heb.  urbes  thefaurorum ;  70  urbes  munitas.  Thefe  cities  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  preferve,  as  ill  a  ftore-honfe,  the  corn,  oil,  and  other  products  of 
Egypt-  Vatab. 

f  A.  M.  2494.  Ant,  J.  C.  1510.  f  A.  M.  2513.  Ant.  J.  C.  1491. 
§  This  name  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  Pharaoh,  fo  common  to  the 
Egyptian  kings. 

||  Lib.  iii.  p.  74. 
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#Sesostris  was  not  only  one  of  the  moft  powerful  kings 
of  Egypt,  but  one  of  the  greateft  conquerors  that  antiquity 
boafts  of. 

His  father,  whether  by  infpiration,  caprice,  or,  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  fay,  by  the  authority  of  an  oracle,  formed  a  defign  of 
making  his  fon  a  conqueror.  This  he  fet  about  after  the 
Egyptian  manner,  that  is,  in  a  great  and  noble  way  ;  all  the 
male-children  born  the  fame  day  with  Sefoftris,  were,  by  the 
king’s  order,  brought  to  court.  Here  they  were  educated  as 
if  they  had  been  his  own  children,  with  the  fame  care  bellow¬ 
ed  on  Sefoftris,  with  whom  they  were  lodged.  He  could  not 
poffibly  have  given  him  more  faithful  minifters,  or  officers  who 
more  zealoufly  defired  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  The  chief  part 
of  their  education  was,  the  inuring  them,  from  their  infancy, 
to  a  hard  and  laborious  life,  in  order  that  they  might  one  day 
be  capable  of  fuftaining  with  eafe  the  toils  of  war.  They 
were  never  fullered  to  eat,  till  they  had  run,  on  foot  or  horfe- 
back,  a  coniiderable  race.  Hunting  was  their  moft  common 
exercife. 

f  vElian  remarks  that  Sefoftris  was  taught  by  Mercury,  who 
inftructed  him  in  politics,  and  the  arts  of  government.  This 
Mercury  is  he  whom  the  Greeks  called  Trifmegiftus,  i.  e. 
thrice  great.  Egypt,  his  native  country,  owes  to  him  the  in¬ 
vention  of  almoft  every  art.  The  two  books,  which  go  under 
his  name,  bear  fuch  evident  characters  of  novelty,  that  the  for¬ 
gery  is  no  longer  doubted.  There  was  another  Mercury,  who 
alfo  was  very  famous  among  the  Egyptians,  for  his  rare  know¬ 
ledge,  and  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  him  in  queftion. 
Jamblicus,  a  prieft  of  Egypt,  affirms,  that  it  was  cuftomary 
with  the  Egyptians,  to  publilh  all  new  books  or  inventions 
under  the  name  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury. 

When  Sefoftris  was  more  advanced  in  years,  his  father  fent 
him  againft  the  Arabians,  in  order  that  by  fighting  againft: 
them,  he  might  acquire  military  knowledge.  Here  the  young 
prince  learned  to  bear  hunger  and  thirft,  and  fubdued  a  nation 
which  till  then  had  never  been  conquered.  The  youth  edu¬ 
cated  with  him,  attended  him  in  all  his  campaigns. 

Accuftomed  by  this  conqueft  to  martial  toils,  he  was  next 
fent  by  his  father  to  try  his  fortune  weftward.  He  invaded 
Libya,  and  fubdued  the  greateft  part  of  that  vaft  continent. 

+  Sesostris.  In  the  time  of  this  expedition,  his  father 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  cap.  102.  na  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  48  54 

'f’.Ta  vsripxraixpvc’&uQnva.i.  Lib.  12.  c.  4. 

}  A.  ii.  2513.  Ant.  J.  C.  1 491. 
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died,  and  left  him  capable  of  attempting  the  greateft  enter- 
prifes.  He  formed  no  lefs  a  defign  than  that  of  the  conqueft. 
of  the  world.  But  before  he  left  his  kingdom,  he  had  provid¬ 
ed  for  his  domeftic  fecurity  ;  in  winning  the  hearts  of  his  fub- 
je£ls  by  his  generofity,  juftice,  and  a  popular  and  obliging  be¬ 
haviour.  He  was  no  lefs  fludious  to  gain  the  afFedlion  of  his 
offieers  and  foldiers,  who  were  ever  ready  to  fhed  the  laft  drop 
of  their  blood  in  his  fervice  ;  perfuaded  that  his  enterprifes 
would  all  be  unfuccefsful,  unlefs  his  army  ffiould  be  attach¬ 
ed  to  his  perfon,  by  all  the  ties  of  efteem,  affe&ion,  and  in- 
tereft.  He  divided  the  countiy  into  36  governments,  called 
Nomi,  and  bellowed  them  on  perfons  of  merit,  and  the  moll 
approved  fidelity. 

In  the  mean  time  he  made  the  requifite  preparations,  levied 
forces,  and  headed  them  with  officers  of  the  greateft  bravery 
and  reputation,  that  were  taken  chiefiy  from  among  the  youths 
who  had  been  educated  with  him.  He  had  1700.0!  thefe 
officers,  who  all  were  capable  of  infpiring  his  troops  with  re- 
folution,  a  love  of  difcipline,  and  a  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  their 
prince.  His  army  confilted  of  6co,oco  foot,  and  24,000 
horfe,  befides  27,000  armed  chariots. 

He  began  his  expedition  by  invading  Ethiopia,  fttuated  to 
the  fouth  of  Egypt.  He  made  it  tributary,  and  obliged  the- 
nations  of  it  to  furnifh  him  annually  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
ebony,  ivory,  and  gold. 

He  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  400  fail,  and  ordering  it  to  fail 
to  the  Red  Sea,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  illes  and  cities  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  coalls-  of  that  fea.  He  himfelf  heading  his  land 
army,  over-ran  and  fubdued  Alia  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
pierced  farther  into  India  than  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and,  in  after 
times,  Alexander  himfelf  had  ever  done  ;  for  he  fubdued  the 
countries  bevond  the  Ganges,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  ocean. 
One  may  judge  from  hence  how  unable  the  more  neighbouring 
countries  were  to  refill  him.  The  Scythians,  as  far  as  the 
river  Tanais,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia,  were  conquered. 
He  left  a  colony  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos,  fituated 
to  the  call  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  Egyptian  culloms  and 
manners  have  been  ever  fince  retained.  Herodotus  faw  in 
Afia  Minor,  from  one  fea  to  the  other,  monuments  of  his  vic- 
rories.  In  feveral  countries  was  read  the  following  infcription 
engraven  on  pillars :  “  Sefoltris,  king  of  kings,  and  lord  of 
lords,  fubdued  this  country  by  the  power  of  his  arms.”  Such 
pillars  were  found  even  in  Thrace,  and  his  empire  extended 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  Danube.  In  his  expeditions,  fome 
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nations  bravely  defended  their  liberties,  ar.d  others  yielded  them 
up  without  making  the  leaft  refiftar.ee.  This  difparity  was  de¬ 
noted  by  him  in  hieroglyphical  figures,  on  the  monuments 
erefted  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  victories,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  Egyptian  praftice. 

The  fcarcity  ofprovifions  in  Thrace  flopped  the  progrefs  of 
his  conquefts,  and  prevented  his  advancing  farther  into  Europe. 
One  remarkable  circumftance  is  obferved  in  this  conqueror, 
who  never  once  thought,  as  others  had  done,  of  preferring  his 
acquifitions  ;  but  contenting  himfelf  with  the  glory  of  having 
fubdued  and  defpoiled  fo  many  nations,  after  having  made  wild 
havoc  up  and  down  the  world  for  nine  years,  he  confined 
himfelf  almoft  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Egypt,  afewneiem- 
bouring  provinces  excepted  ;  for  we  do  not  find  any  traces  or 
footfteps  of  this  new  empire,  either  under  himfelf  or  his  fuc- 
cefibr's. 

He  returned  therefore  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the  vanquifh- 
ed  nations  ;  dragging  after  him  a  numberlefs  multitude  of  cap- 
lives,  and  covered  with  greater  glory  than  his  predeceffors  ; 
that  glory  I  mean  which  employs  fo  many  tongues  and  pens 
in  its  praife  ;  which  invades  a  great  number  ofprovinces  in  a 
hoftile  way,  and  is  often  productive  of  numberlefs  calamities. 
He  rewarded  his  officers  and  foldiers  with  a  truly  royal  mag¬ 
nificence,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  merit.  He  made  it 
both  his  pleafure  and  duty,  to  put  the  companions  of  his  vic¬ 
tory  in  fuch  a  condition  as  might  enable  them  to  enjoy,  dur- 
iug  the  remainder  of  their  days,  a  calm  and  eafy  repofe,  the 
yull  reward  of  their  paft  toils. 

_  With  regard  to  himfelf,  for  ever  careful  of  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  itill  more  of  making  his  power  advantageous  to  his 
fubjefts,  he  employed  the  repofe  which  peace  allowed  him,  in 
raifing  works  that  might  contribute  more  to  the  enriching  of 
Egypt,  than  the  immortalizing  his  name  ;  works,  in  which  the 
art  and  induftry  of  the  workmen  were  more  admired,  than  the 
immenfe  fums  which  had  been  expended  on  them. 

i\n  hundred  famous  temples,  raifed  as  fo  many  monuments 
of  gratitude  to  the  tutelar  gods  of  all  the  cities,  were  the  firft, 
as  well  as  the  moft  llluftnous  teftimomes  of  lus  victories  j  and 
he  took  care  to  publilh  in  the  inferiptions  of  them,  that  thefe 
mighty  works  had  been  completed  without  the  affiftance  of 
any  of  his  fuqjeCls.  He  made  it  his  glory  to  be  tender  of 
them,  and  employ  only  captives  in  thefe  monuments  of  bis  con- 
quefts.  The  icriptures  take^.otice  of  fomething  like  this. 
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where  they  fpeak  of  the  buildings'  of  Solomon*.  But  he  was 
efpecially  ftudious  of  adorning  and  enriching  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  at  Pelufium,  in  acknowledgment  of  that  god’s  imagin¬ 
ary  proteftion  of  him,  when,  on  his  return  from  his  expedi¬ 
tions,  his  brother  had  a  delign  of  deftroying  him,  in  that  city, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  by  fetting  fire  to  the  apartment 
where  he  then  lay. 

His  great  work  was  the  railing,  in  every  part  of  Egypt,  a 
eonfiderable  number  of  high  banks  or  moles,  on  which  new 
cities  were  built,  to  be  a  fecurity  for  men  and  beads  during 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

Worn  Memphis,  as  far  as  the  fea,  he  cut,  on  both  fides  of 
the  river,  a  great  number  of  canals,  for  the  conveniency  of 
trade,  and  the  conveying  of  provifions,  and  for  the  fettling 
an  eafy  correfpondence  between  fuch  cities  as  were  moft  dis¬ 
tant  from  one  another.  Befides  the  advantages  of  traffic, 
Egypt  was,  by  thefe  canals,  made  inacceffible  to  the  cavalry 
of  its  enemies,  which  before  had  fo  often  haraffed  it,  by  repeat¬ 
ed  incurfions. 

He  went  farther  :  To  fecure  Egypt  from  the  inroads  of  its 
nearer  neighbours,  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  he  fortified  all 
the  eaftern  coaft  from  Pelufium  to  Pleliopolis,  that  is,  for  up¬ 
wards  of  Seven  leagues-}-. 

Sefoftris  might  have  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  moil  il- 
1  Irious  and  moft  boafted  heroes  of  antiquity,  had  not  the 
Juftre  of  his. warlike  actions,  as  well  as  his  pacific  virtues,  been 
tarnilhed  by  a  third  of  glory,  and  a  blind  fondnefs  for  his  own 
grandeur,  which  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  man.  The 
kings  and  chiefs  of  the  conquered  nations  came,  at  ftated  times, 
to  do  homage  to  their  viftor,  and  pay  him  the  appointed  tri¬ 
bute.  On  every  other  occafion,  he  treated  them  with  fome 
humanity  and  generofity  :  but  when  he  went  to  the  temple,  or 
entered  his  capital,  he  caufed  thefe  princes,  four  abreaft,  to  be 
harnefled  to  his  car,  inftead  of  horfes  ;  and  valued  himfelf 
upon  his  being  thus  drawn  by  the  lords  and  fovereigns  of  other 
nations.  What  I  am  moft  furprifed  at  is,  that  Diodorus 
fhould  rank  this  foolilh  and  inhuman  vanity  among  the  moft 
fhining  a&ions  of  this  prince. 

J  Being  grown  blind  in  his  old  age,  he  difpatched  himfelf, 
sifter  having  reigned  33  years,  and  left  his  kingdom  infinitely 

*  2  Chron.  viii.  9.  But  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  did  Solomon  make 
no  fervants  for  his  work. 

f  ijofladia,  about  1  miles  Englifh,  1  Tacit,  .Ann}  1.  ii.c.  60. 

'  '  rich. 
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rich.  His  empire  neverthelefs  did  not  reach  beyond  the  fourth 
generation.  But  there  {till  remained,  fo  low  as  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  magnificent  monuments,  which  {hewed  the  extent  of 
Egypt  under  *  Sefoltris,  and  the  immenfe  tributes  which  were 
paid  to  it  f. 

I  now  go  back  to  fome  facts  which  {hould  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  before,  as  they  fell  out  in  this  period,  but  were  omitted, 
in  order  that  I  might  not  break  the  thread  of  the  hilt ory,  and 
therefore  will  now  be  only  glanced  at. 

About  the  era  in  que(lion,the  Egyptians  fettled  themfelves 
in  divers  parts  of  the  earth.  ^The  colony  which  Cecrops  led 
out  of  Egypt,  built  twelve  cities,  or  rather  fo  many  towns,  of 
which  he  compofed  the  kingdom  of  Athens. 

We  obferved,  that  the  brother  of  Sefoltris,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Danaus,  had  formed  a  defign  to  murder  him,  in  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Egypt  from  his  conquefts.  $  But  being  defeated  in 
his  horrid  projedx,  he  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  thereupon  retir¬ 
ed  to  Peloponnefus,  where  he  feized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Ar¬ 
gos,  which  had  been  founded  about  4O0  years  before,  by  Inu- 
chus. 

IjBusiais,  brother  of  Amenophis,  fo  infamous  among  the 
ancients  for  his  cruelites,  exercifed  his  tyranny  at  that  time  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  barbaroufly  cut  the  throats  of  ail 
foreigners  who  landed  in  his  country.  This  was  probably  du¬ 
ring  the  abfence  of  Sefoltris. 

**  About  the  fame  time,  Cadmus  brought  from  Syria  into 
Greece  the  invention  of  letters.  Some  pretend,  that  thefe 
characters  or  letters  were  Egyptian,  and  that  Cadmus  himfelf 
was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  not  of  Phoenicia  ;  ar.d  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  aferibe  to  themfelves  the  invention  of  every  art,  and 
boaft  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  nation,  gave  to 
their  Mercury  the  honour  of  inventing  letters.  Moll  of  the 
learnedf  f  agree,  that  Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician  or  Syrian 
letters  into  Greece,  and  that  thofe  letters  were  Hebraic  ;  the 
Hebrews,  as  a  fmall  nation,  being  comprehended  under  the  ge- 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  ii. 

t  Legebantur  indiCta  gentibus  tributa — baud  minus  magnifies  quani 
nunc  vi  Partborum  aut  potentia  Romana  jubentur — inferibed  on  pillars, 
were  read  the  tributes  impoled  on  vanquifhed  nations,  which  were  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  thofe  now  paid  to  the  Parthian  and  Roman  powers. 

t  A.  M.  4448.  §  A.M.  2530.  ||  A.  M.  2533. 

A-  M.  2349. 

ft  The  reader  may  confult,  on  this  fubjeft,  two  learned  differtations 
of  Abbe  Renaudot,  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  The  Hiflory  of  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions. 
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neral  name  of  Syrians.  Jofeph  Scahger,  in  his  notes  on  the 
Chronicon  of  Eufebius,  proves,  that  the  Greek  letters,  and 
thofe  of  the  Latin  alphabet  formed  from  them,  derive  their 
original  from  the  ancient  Phoenician  letters,  which  are  the  fame 
with  the  Samaritan,  and  were  ufed  by  the  Jews  before  the 
Babylonifh  captivity.  Cadmus  carried  only  fixteen  letters  * * * § 
into  Greece,  eight  others  being  added  afterwards. 

I  return  to  the  hiltory  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  whom  I  {hall 
hereafter  rank  in  the  fame  order  as  Herodotus. 

•['  Pheron  fucceeded  Sefoilris  in  his  kingdom,  but  not  in  his 
glory.  J  Herodotus  relates  but  one  attion  of  his,  which  {hews 
how  greatly  he  had  degenerated  from  the  religious  fentiment3 
of  his  father.  loan  extraordinary  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
which  exceeded  eighteen  cubits,  this  prince,  enraged  at  the 
wild  havoc  which  was  made  by  it,  threw  a  javelin  at  the  river, 
as  if  he  iotended  thereby  to  chafafe  its  infolence ;  but  was 
himfslf  immediately  punifhed  for  his  impiety,  if  the  hiftorian 
may.be  credited,  with  the  lofs  of  fight. 

§  Proteus,  [j  He  was  of  Memphis,  where,  in  Herodotus’s 
time,  his  temple  was  full  Handing,  in  which  was  a  chapel  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Venus  the  Stranger.  It  is  conjedlured  that  this  Ve- 
nus  Was  Helen  :  for,  in  the  reign  cl  this  monarch,  Paris  the 


*  The  fixteen  letters  brought  by  Cadmus  into  Greece,  are  a,  /?,  y,  5, 

1,  ,,  X,  X,  ft-,  V,  5,  !T,  f,  tr,  r,  v.  Pakinedes,  at  the  fiege  of  Tvov,  ;.  e. 
upwards  of  2,50  years  lower  than  Cadmus,  added  the  four  following, 
g,  (,  .<*,  and  Simonides,  a  long  time  after,  invented  the  four  others, 
namely,  n,  g,  L 

f  A.  M.  2547.  -Ant.  J.  C.  1437.  f  ljerod.  1.  ii.  c.  in.  Diod.  1.  ii. p.  54. 

§  A.  M,  2800.  Ant.  J.  C.  1204.  Herod,  1.  ii.  c.  112,120. 

||  I  clc  not  think  myfelf  obliged  to  enter  here  intoa  difeuffion,  which 
•tv,  rid  he  attended  with  very  perplexing  difficulties,  thould  I  pretend 
to  reconcile  the  feries  or  fucceffion  of  the  kings  as  given  by  Herodotus, 
with  the  opinion  of  archbilhop  Uffier.  This  hill  fuppofes,  with  a  great 
many  ether  learned  men,  that  Sefoftris  is  the  for.  of  that  Egyptian  king 
v  ho  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  whofe  reign  muft  confetpuently  have 
berun  in  the  year  of  the  world  231 3,  and  continued  till  the  year  2547, 
iir.ee  it  S  illed  33  years.  Should  we  allow  50  years  to  the  reign  of  Phe¬ 
ron  his  fen,  there  would  hill  he  an  interval  of  above  200  years  between 
Pheron  and  Proteus,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  fucceeded  immedi¬ 
ately  the  firft ;  face  Proteus  lived  at  the'  time  of  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
which,  according  to  Uffier,  was  taken  An.  Mun.  2820.  I  know  not 
whether  his  almcfl  total  fi.ence  on  the  Egyptian  kings  after  Sefoftris 
was  owing  to  his  fenfe  of  this  difficulty.  1  fuppofe  a  long  interval  to 
have  been  between  Pheron  a;ul  Proteus ;  accordingly  Diodorus,  lib.  chv. 
lills  it  up  with  a  great  many  kings-;  and  the  fame  muft  be  laid  of  feme 
of  the  following  kings. 

Ttojan, 
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Trojan,  returning  home  with  Helen,  whom  he  had  flolen,  was 
drove  by  a  ftorm  into  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  called 
the  Canopic,  and  from  thence  was  conducted  to  Proteus  at 
Memphis,  who  reproached  him  in  the  drongeft  terms  for  his 
bafe  perfidy  and  guilt,  in  dealing  the  wife  of  his  hod,  and  with 
her  all  the  effedf  s  in  his  houfe.  He  added,  that  the  only  rea- 
fon  why  he  did  not  punifli  him  with  death,  as  his  crime  de- 
ferved,  was,becaufe  the  Egyptians  did  not  care  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  drangers  :  that  he  would  keep  Helen, 
with  all  the  riches  that  were  brought  with  her,  in  order  to  re- 
ftore  them  to  their  owner :  that  as  for  himfelf,  Paris,  he  mud 
either  quit  his  dominions  in  three  days,  or  expefi:  to  be  treated 
as  an  enemy.  The  king’s  order  was  obeyed.  Paris  continu¬ 
ed  his  voyage,  and  arrived  at  Troy,  whither  he  was  clofely  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Grecian  army.  The  Greeks  fummoned  the  Tro¬ 
jans  to  furrender  Helen,  and,  with  her,  all  the  treafures  of  which 
her  hnfband  had  been  plundered.  The  Trojans  anfwered,  that 
neither  Helen,  nor  her  treafures,  were  in  their  city.  And  in¬ 
deed  was  it  at  all  likely,  fays  Herodotus,  that  Priam,  who 
was  fo  wife  an  old  prince,  fhould  chufe  to  fee  his  children  and 
country  dedroyed  before  his  eyes,  rather  than  give  the  Greeks 
the  juft  and  reafonable  fatisfaftion  they  dedred  ?  But  it  was  to 
no  purpofe  for  them  to  affirm  with  an  oath,  that  Helen  was 
not  in  their  city  ;  the  Greeks,  being  firmly  perfuaded  that 
they  were  trifled  with,  perfided  obdinately  in-  their  unbelief- 
The  deity,  continues  the  fame  hidorian,  being  refolved  that 
the  Trojans,  by  the  total  deftru&ion  of  their  city,  fhould  t^ach. 
the  affrighted  world  this  leflon  :  *  That  great  crimes  axe 

ATTENDED  WITH  AS  GREAT  AND  SIGNAL  PUNISHMENTS 

from  the  offended  gods.  Menelaus,  in  his  return  from 
Troy,  called  at  tne  court  of  king  Proteus,  who  redored  him. 
Helen  with  all  her  treafure.  Herodotus  proves,  from  fome 
paflages  in  Homer,  that  the  voyage  of  Paris  to  Egypt  was 
not  unknown  to  this  poet. 

Rhampsinitus.  The  treafury  built  fcy  this  king,  who  was 
the  riched  of  all  his  predeceffors,  and  his  defcent  into  hell,  as 
they  are  related  by  j-  Herodotus,  have  fo  much  the  air  of  ro  ¬ 
mance  and  fiftion,  that  they  deferve  no  mention  here. 

Pill  the  reign  of  this  king,  there  had  been  fome  fhadsw,  at 
lead,  of  judice  and  moderation  in  Egypt  ;  but  in  the  two  fol  ¬ 
lowing  reigns,  violence  and  cruelty  ufurped  their  place. 


Xls  TUV  ntyiXu;  aotKiiftarai  piyut.cu  hr)  x*}  npve’imi-naix  r~i 
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*  Cheops  and  Cephrenus.  Thefe  two  princes,  who  wrere 
truly  brothers  by  the  llmiiitude  of  their  manners,  feem  to  have 
drove  which  of  them  (hould  diftinguifn  himfelf  mod,  by  a  bare¬ 
faced  impiety  towards  the  gods,  and  a  barbarous  inhumanity  to 
men.  Cheops  reigned  50  years,  and  his  brother  Cephrenus 
56  years  after  him.  They  kept  the  temples  fhut  during  the 
whole  of  their  long  reigns,  and  forbid  the  offering  of  facrifices 
under  the  fevered  penalties.  On  the  other  hand,  they  oppref- 
ied  them  fubjedis  by  employing  them  in  the  mod  grievous  and 
ufelefs  wTorks,  and  facrificed  the  lives  of  numberlefs  multitudes 
of  men,  merely  to  gratify  a  fenfelefs  ambition  cf  immortaliz¬ 
ing  their  names,  by  edifices  of  an  enormous  magnitude,  and  a 
boundlefs  expence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thofe  dately  pyra¬ 
mids,  which  have  fo  long  been  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world,  were  the  effects  ol  the  irreligion  and  mercilefs  cruelty 
cf  thofe  princes. 

•j*  Mycerinus.  He  was  the  fon  of  Cheops,  but  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  oppofite  to  that  of  his  father.  So  far  from  walking  in  his 
deps,  hedetededhis  condudt,  and  purfued  quite  different  mea- 
fures.  He  again  opened  the  temples  of  the  gods,  reftored  the 
facrifices,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  comfort  his  fubjedts, 
and  make  them  forget  their  pad  miferies  ;  and  believed  himfelf 
.fct  over  them  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  exerciie  judice,  and 
to  make  them  tade  all  the  bleffings  of  an  equitable  and  peace¬ 
ful  adminidration.  He  heard  their  complaints,  dried  their 
tears,  eafed  their  mifery,  and  thought  himfelf  not  fo  .much 
the  mader  as  the  father  of  his  people.  This  procui-ed  him 
the  love  of  them  all.  Egypt  refounded  with  his  praifes,  and 
his  name  commanded  veneration  in  all  places. 

One  would  naturally  have  concluded,  that  fo  prudent  and 
humafle  a  conduct  mud  have  drawn  down  on  Mycerinus  the 
protection  of  the  gods.  Eut  it  happened  far  otherwife.  H:s 
misfortunes  began  from  the  death  of  a  darling  and  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  whom  his  whole  felicity  confided.  He  ordered  extra¬ 
ordinary  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  memory,  which  were  dill 
continued  in  Herodotus’s  time.  This  hidorian  informs  us,  that, 
in  the  city  of  Sais,  exquifite  odours  were  burnt,  in  the  day¬ 
time,  at  the  tomb  of  this  princefs  ;  and  that  it  was  illuminated 
with  a  lamp  by  night. 

He  was  told  by  an  oracle,  that  his  reign  would  continue  but 
feven  years.  And  as  he  complained  of  this  to  the  gods,  in 
inquiring  the  reaion,  why  fo  long  and  prdfperous  a  reign  had 


*  Herod.  I.  ii.  c.  124.  128.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  jy 

p.  1 39,  140.  Eiod.  p-  J8’ 
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been  indulged  his  father  and  uncle,  who  were  equally  cruel  and 
impious  ;  whilft  his  own,  which  he  had  endeavoured  fo  care¬ 
fully  to  render  as  equitable  and  mild  as  it  was  pofhble  for  him 
to  do,  ihould  be  fo  fliort  and  unhappy  ;  he  was  anfwered,  that 
thefe  were  the  very  caufes  of  it,  it  being  the  will  of  the  gods 
to  opprefs  and  afflift  Egypt,  during  the  fpace  of  150  years,  as 
a  puniihment  for  its  crimes  ;  and  that  his  reign,  which  was 
appointed  like  thofe  of  the  preceding  monarchs  to  be  of  50 
years  continuance,  was  (hortened  on  account  of  his  too  great 
lenity.  Mycerinus  likewife  built  a  pyramid,  but  much  infe¬ 
rior  in  dimenfions  to  that  of  his  father. 

*  Asychis.  He  enacted  the  law  relating  to  loans,  which 
forbid  a  fon  to  borrow  money,  without  giving  the  dead  body 
of  his  father  by  way  of  fecurity  for  it.  The  law  added,  that 
in  cafe  the  fon  took  no  care  to  redeem  his  father’s  body,  by 
reftoring  the  loan,  both  himfelf  and  his  children  fhould  be  de¬ 
prived  for  ever  of  the  rights  of  fepulture. 

Pie  valued  himfelf  for  having  furpaffed  all  his  predeceiTors, 
by  the  building  a  pyramid  of  brick,  more  magnificent,  if  this 
king  was  to  be  credited,  than  any  hitherto  feen.  The  follow¬ 
ing  infcription,  by  its  founder’s  order,  was  engraved  upon  it : 
Compare  me  not  with  pyramids  built  ot  stone  j 
WHICH  I  AS  MUCH  EXCEL  AS  JUPITER  DOES  ALL  THE 
OTHER  GODS  j. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  fix  preceding  reigns,  the  exarit  duration 
of  fome  of  which  is  not  fixed  by  Herodotus,  to  have  continued 
1 70  years,  there  will  remain  an  interval  cf  near  300  years,  to 
the  reign  of  Sabachus  the  Ethiopian.  In  this  interval  I  IhaH 
place  a  few  circumftances  related  in  holy  fcripture. 

J  Pharoah,  king  of  Egypt,  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Solomon,  king  of  Ifrael ;  who  received  her  in  that,  part  of 
Jerufakm  called  the  city  of  David,  till  he  had  built  her  a 
palace. 

Sesach  or  Shilhak,  othenvife  called  Sefonchis. 

<J  It  was  to  him  that  Jeroboam  fled,  to  avoid  the  wrath  of 
Solomon,  who  intended  to  kill  him.  He  abode  in  Egypt  tid 
Solomon’s  death,  and  then  returned  to  Jerufalem,  when,  put¬ 
ting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  he  won  from  Rehoboam, 


*  Herod.  I.  ii.  c.  136. 

f  The  remainder  of  the  infcription,  as  we  find  it  in  Herodotus,  is :  “  for 
“  men  plunging  long  poles  down  to  the  bottom  cf  the  lake,  drew  bricks 
“  {■a/.'nSd-,  ueug-tiv)  out  of  the  mud  which  ftuck  to  them,  and  gave  me 
“  this  form.” 

f  A.  M.  4991.  Ant.  J.  C.  1013.  x  Kings  iii.  r. 

§  A.  M.  3026.  Ant.  J.  C.  978.  I  Kings  xi.  40.  and  xii. 
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the  fon  of  Solomon,  ten  tribes,  over  whom  he  declared  himfelf 
king. 

This  Sefach,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
marched  againft  Jerufalem,  Secaufe  the  Jews  had  tranfgreffed 
againft  the  Lord.  *  He  came  with  1 200  chariots  of  war,  and 
60,000  horfe.  He  had  brought  numberlefs  multitudes  .of  peo¬ 
ple,  who  were  all  f  Libyans,  Troglodytes,  and  Ethiopians. 
He  feized  upon  all  the  ftrotigeft  cities  of  Judah,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Jerufalem.  Then  the  king,  and  the  princes  of  Ifrael, 
having  humbled  themfelves,  and  allced  the  prote&ion  of  the 
God  of  Ifrael,  he  told  them,  by  his  prophet  Shemaiah,  that  he 
would  not,  becaufe  they  had  humbled  themfelves,  deflroy  them 
all,  as  they  had  deferved  ;  but  that  they  fhouldbe  the  fervants 
of  Sefach  ;  in  order  “  that  they  might  know  the  difference 
“  of  his  fervice,  and  the  fervice  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  J  coun- 
“  try.”  Sefach  retired  from  Jerufalem,  after  having  plunder¬ 
ed  the  treafures  of  the  houfe  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  king’s 
houfe  ;  he  carried  off  every  thing  with  him,  “  and  even  alfo 
“  the  300  fhields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made.” 

$  Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  doubtlefs  of  Egypt  at  the 
fame  time,  made  war  upon  Afa,  king  of  Judah.  His  army 
confifted  of  a  million  of  men,  and  three  hundred  chariots  of 
war.  Afa  marched  againft  him,  and  drawing  up  his  army  in 
order  of  battle,  in  full  reliance  on  the  God  whom  he  ferved  t 
*  Lord,”  fays  he,  “  it  is  nothing  for  thee  to  help,  whether 
u  with  many,  er  with  them  that  have  no  power.  Help  us,  Q 
“  Lord  our  God,  for  we  reft  on  thee,  and  in  thy  name  we  go 
"  againft  this  multitude  ;  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  God,  let  not 
man  prevail  againft  thee.”  A  prayer  offered  up  with  fuch 
ftrong  faith  was  heard.  God  ftruck  the  Ethiopians  with  ter¬ 
ror;  they  fled,  and  all  were  irrecoverably  defeated,  being  “  de- 
“  ftroyed  before  the  Lord,  and  before  his  hoft.” 
jf  Anysis.  He  was  blind,  and  under  his  reign 
Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  being  encouraged  by  an  ora¬ 
cle,  entered  Egypt  with  a  numerous  army,  and  poffeffed  him- 
felf  of  it.  He  reigned  with  great  clemency  and  Juftice.  In- 
ftead  of  putting  to  death  fuch  criminals  as  had  been  fentenced 
to  die  by  the  judges,  he  made  them  repair  the  caufeys,  on  which, 
the  refpeftive  cities,  to  which  they  belonged,  were  fituated. 

*  A.  M.  3033,  Ant.  j.  C.  971.  a  Chron.  xii.  x — 9. 
f  The  Englilh  verfion  of  the  Bible  fays,  The  Lubims,  the  Sukkikr.s, 
fend  the  Ethiopians 

}  .Or,  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

§  A.  M.  3063.  Ant.  J.  C.  971.  a  Chron.  siv.  9— 13. 

II  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  137,  Etiod.  I  i.  p.  39. 
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He  built  feveral  magnificent  temples,  and,  among  the  reft,  one 
in  the  city  of  Bubafte,  of  which  Herodotus  gives  a  long  and 
elegant  defcription.  After  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  which  was 
the  time  appointed  by  the  oracle,  he  retired  voluntarily  to  his 
old  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  and  left  the  throne  of  Egypt  to 
Anyfis,  who,  during  this  time,  had  concealed  himfelf  in  the 
fens.  *  It  is  believed  that  this  Sabachus  was  the  lame  with 
•So,  whofe  aid  was  implored  by  Holhea,  king  of  Ifrael,  againft 
Salmanafer,  king  of  Affyria. 

Sethon.  He  reigned  fourteen  years. 

f  He  is  the  fame  with  Sevechus,  the  fon  of  Sabacon  or  Sual, 
the  Ethiopian,  who  reigned  fo  long  over  Egypt.  This  prince, 
fo  far  from  difcharging  the  fun&ions  of  a  king,  was  ambitious 
of  thofe  of  a  prieft  ;  he  caufing  himfelf  to  be  confecrated  high- 
prieft  of  Vulcan.  Abandoning  himfelf  entirely  to  fuperftition, 
he  negledled  to  defend  his  kingdom  by  force  of  arms  ;  paying 
no  regard  to  military  men,  from  a  firm  perfuafipn  that  he 
Ihould  never  have  occafion  for  their  afliftance  ;  he  therefore 
was  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  gain  their  affections,  that  he 
deprived  them  of  their  privileges,  and  even  dilpoffeffed  them 
of  fucli  lands  as  his  predeceiTors  had  given  them. 

He  was  foon  made  fenfible  of  their  refentment  in  a  war  that 
broke  out  fuddenly,  and  from  which  he  delivered  himfelf  fole- 
ly  by  a  miraculous  proteftion,  if  Herodotus  may  be  credited, 
who  intermixes  his  account  of  this  war  with  a-great  many  fa¬ 
bulous  particulars.  Sennacherib  (fo  Herodotus  calls  this 
prince),  king  of  the  Arabians  and  Affyrians,  having  entered 
Egypt  with  a  numerous  army,  the  Egyptian  officers  and  fol- 
diers  refufed  to  march  againft  him.  The  high-prieft  of  Vul¬ 
can,  being  thus  reduced  to  the  greateft  extremity,  had  recourfe 
to  his  god,  who  bid  him  not  delpond,  but  march  courageoully 
againft  the  enemy  with  the  few  foldiers  he  could  raife.  Sethon 
obeyed  the  god.  A  fmall  number  of  merchants,  artificers, 
and  others  who  were  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  joined  him  ; 
and,  with  this  handful  of  men,  he  marched  to  Pelufium,  where 
Sennacherib  had  pitched  his  camp.  The  night  following,  a 
prodigious  number  of  rats  entered  the  enemy’s  camp,  and 
gnawing  to  pieces  all  their  bow-ftrings  and  the  thongs  of  their 
fhields,  rendered  them  incapable  of  making  the  leaft  defence. 
Being  difarmed  in  this  manner,  they  were  obliged  to  fly  ;  and 
they  retreated  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  part  of  their  forces.- 
Sethon,  when  he  returned  home,  ordered  a  ftatue  of  himfelf  to 

*  A.  M.  3179.  Ant.  J.  C.  723.  2  Kings  xvii.  4. 

f  A.  M.  3285.  Ant.  J.  C.  719. 
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be  fet  up  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
a  rat,  and  thefe  words  iffuing  out  of  his  mouth;  Let  the 

MAN  WHO  BEHOLDS  ME,  LEARN  TO  REVERENCE  THE  GODS*. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  this  ftory,  as  related  here  from  He¬ 
rodotus,  is  an  alteration  of  that  which  is  told  in  the  fecond 
book  of  Kings,  f  We  there  fee,  that  Sennacherib,  king  of  the 
Affyrians,  having  fubdued  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
feized  upon  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  refolved  to  befiege  Heze* 
kiah  in  Jerufalem  his  capital  city.  The  minifters  of  this  holy 
king,  in  fpite  of  his  oppofition,  and  the  remonftrances  of  the 
prophet  Ifaiah,  who  promifed  them,  in  God’s  name,  a  fure  and 
certain  proteflion,  provided  they  would  trull  in  him  only,  fent 
fecretly  to  the-  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  for  fuccour.  Their 
armies  being  united,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Jerufalem  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  were  met  and  vanquifhed  by  the  Affyriaa 
in  a  pitched  battle.  He  purfued  them  into  Egypt,  and  entire¬ 
ly  laid  wafte  the  country.  At  his  return  from  thence,  the 
very  night  before  he  was  to  have  given  a  general  affault  to  Je¬ 
rufalem,  which  then  feemed  loft  to  all  hopes,  the  deftroying 
angel  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  camp  of  the  Affyrians  ;  de- 
ftroyed  185,000  men  by  fire  and  fword  ;  and  proved  evidently, 
that  they  had  great  reafon  to  rely,  as  Hezekiah  had  done,  on 
the  promife  of  the  God  of  Ifrael. 

This  is  the  real  faft.  But  as  it  was  no  ways  honourable  to 
the  Egyptians,  they  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage,  by  difguifing  and  corrupting  the  circumftances  of  it. 
Neverthelefs  the  footfteps  of  this  hiftory,  though  fo  much  de¬ 
faced,  ought  yet  to  be  highly  valued,  as  coming  from  an  hifto- 
rian  of  fo  great  antiquity  and  authority  as  Herodotus. 

The  prophet  Ifaiah  had  foretold,  at  feveral  times,  that  this 
expedition  of  the  Egyptians,  which  had  been  concerted  feem- 
.ingly  with  fuch  prudence,  conducted  with  the  greateft  (kill, 
and  in  which  the  forces  of  two  powerful  empires  were  united, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  Jews,  would  not  only  be  of  no  fervice  to 
Jerufalem,  but  even  cleft ructive  to  Egypt  itfelf,  whole  ftrongeft 
cities  would  be  taken,  and  its  inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  fcxes 
led  into  captivity.  See  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  30th,  31ft,  &c. 
chapters  of  the  fecond  book  of  Kings. 

It  was  doubtlefs  in  this  period,  that  the  ruin  of  the  famous 
city  No-Amon  J,  fpoken  of  by  the  prophet  Nahum,  happen¬ 
ed. 


*  'Es  \y,'t  n;  ogtav,  ivirifhhs  f  Chap,  xviii. 

|  The  Vulgate  calls  that  city  Alexandria,  to  which  the  Hebretjr  ogives 
the  name  of  No-Amon ;  becaufe  Alexandria  was  afterwards  built  in  the- 
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ed.  That  prophet  fays,  *  that  “  fhe  was  carried  away” — that 
“  her  young  children  were  dafnea  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all 
“  the  ftreets” — that  the  enemy  “  caft  lots  for  her  honourable 
“  men,  and”  that  “  all  her  great  men  were  bound  in  chains.” 
He  obferves,  that  all  thefe  misfortunes  befel  tha^city,  when 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  “  were  her  ftrength  which  feems  to 
refer  clearly  enough  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  here  fpeaking, 
when  Tharaca  and  Sethon  had  united  their  forces.  However, 
this  opinion  is  not  without  fome  difficulties,  and  is  contradicted 
by  fome  learned  men.  It  fufficesfor  me,  to  have  hinted  it  to 
the  reader. 

•f  Till  the  reign  of  Sethon,  the  Egyptian  priefts  computed 
341  generations  of  men  ;  which  make  1 1 ,340  years,  allowing 
three  generations  to  ico  years.  They  counted  the  like  num¬ 
ber  of  priefts  and  kings.  The  latter,  whether  gods  or  men, 
had  fucceeded  one  another  without  interruption,  under  the 
name  of  Piromis,  an  Egyptian  word  fignifving  good  and  vir¬ 
tuous.  The  Egyptian  priefts  (hewed  Herodotus  341  wooden 
coloffal  ftatues  of  thefe  Piromis,  all  ranged  in  order  in  a  great 
hall.  Such  was  the  folly  of  the  Egyptians,  to  lofe  themfelves 
as  it  were  in  a  remote  antiquity,  to  which  no  other  people 
-pretended. 

if  Tharaca.  He  it  was  who  joined  Sethon,  with  an  Ethio¬ 
pian  army,  to  relieve  Jerufalem.  After  the  death  of  Sethon, 
who  had  fat  fourteen  years  on  the  throne,  Tharaca  afeended  it, 
and  reigned  eighteen  years.  He  was  the  laft  Ethiopian  king 
who  reigned  in  Egypt. 

After  his  death,  the  Egyptians,  not  being  able  to  agree 
about  the  fucceffion,  were  two  years  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  du¬ 
ring  which  there  were  great  diforders  and  confunons  among 
them. 

s 

TWELVE  KINGS. 

§  At  laft,  twelve  of  the  principal  noblemen,  confpiring  to¬ 
gether,  feized  upon  the  kingdom,  and  divided  it  into  fo  many 
parts.  It  was  agreed  by  them,  that  each  ffiould  govern  his 
own  diftriCl  with  equal  power  and  authority,  and  that  no  one 

place  where  this  flood.  Dean  Prideaux,  after  Bochart,  thinks  that  it  was 
Thebes,  furnamed  Diofpolis.  Indeed,  the  Egyption  Amon  is  the  fame 
with  Jupiter.  But  Thebes  is  not  the  place  where  Alexandria  was  fince 
built.  Perhaps  there  was  another  city  there,  which  alio  was  called 
No-Amon. 

*  Chap.  iii.  8,  10.  f  Herod.  1.  ii.  cap.  142.  1A.M.  3199. 

Ant.  J.  C.  705.  Afric.  apud  Syncel.  p.  74.  £  A.  M.  3319. 

Ant.  J.  C.  6Sj.  Herod.  1.  ii.cap.  j 47,  152.  Diod,  1.  i,  p.  59. 
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(hould  attempt  to  invade  or  feize  the  dominions  of  another. 
They  thought  it  neceffary  to  make  this  agreement,  and  to  bind 
it  with  the  moft  dreadful  oaths,  to- elude  the  predictions  of  an 
oracle,  which  had  foretold,  that  he  among  them  who  (hould 
offer  his  libation  to  Vulcan  out  of  a  brazen  bowl  (hould  gain 
the  fovereignty  of  Egypt.  They  reigned  together  fifteen  years 
in  the  utmoft  hartnony  :  and,  to  leave  a  famous  monument  of 
their  concord  to  pofterity,  they  jointly,  and  at  a  common  ex¬ 
pence,  built  the  famous  labyrinth,  which  was  a  pile  of  building 
confiding  of  twelve  large  palaces,  with  as  many  edifices  under 
ground  as  appeared  above  it.  I  have  (poke  elfe where  of  this 
labyrinth. 

One  day,  as  the  twelve  kings  were  shifting  at  a  folemn  and 
periodical  facrifice  offered  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  the  priefts, 
having  prefented  each  of  them  a  golden  bowl  for  the  libation, 
one  was  wanting ;  when  *  Pfammetichus,  without  any  defign, 
fupplied  the  want  of  this  bowl  with  his  brazen  helmet,  for 
each  wore  one,  and  with  it  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  li¬ 
bation.  This  accident  ffruck  the  reft  of  the  kings,  and  re¬ 
called  to  their  memory  the  prediction  of  the  oracle  above-men¬ 
tioned.  They  thought  it  therefore  neceffary  to  fecure  thern- 
felvcs  from  his  attempts,  and  therefore,  with  one  content,  ba- 
niffied  him  into  the  fenny  parts  of  Egypt. 

After  Pfammetichus  had  paffed  fome  years  there,  waiting  a  - 
favourable  opportunity  to  revenge  himfelf  for  the  affront  which 
had  been  put  upon  him,  a  courier  brought  him  advice  that  bra¬ 
zen  men  were  landed  in  Egypt.  Thefe  were  Grecian  foldiers, 
Carians  and  lonians,  who  had  been  call  upon  Egypt  by  a 
ftorm,  and  were  completely  covered  with  helmets,  cuiraffes, 
and  other  arms  of  brafs.  Pfammetichus  immediately  called  to 
mind  the  oracle,  which  had  anfwered  him,  that  he  (hould  be 
fuccoured  by  brazen  men  from  the  fea-coaft.  He  did  not 
doubt  but  the  prediction  was  now  fulfilled.  He  therefore  made 
a  league  with  thefe  ftrangers  ;  engaged  them  with  great  pro- 
mifes  to  (lay  with  him  ;  privately  levied  other  forces  ;  put 
thefe  Greeks  at  their  head  ;  when  giving  battle  to  the  eleven 
kings,  he  defeated  them,  and  remained  foie  poffeffor  ox  Egypt. 

Psammetichus.  f  As  this  prince  owed  his  prefervation 
to  the  lonians  and  Carians,  he  fettled  them  in  Egypt,  from 
which  all  foreigners  hitherto  had  been  excluded  ;  and,  by  af- 
figning  them  fufficient  lands  and  fixed  revenues,  he  made  them 

*  He  was  one  of  the  twelve. 

[f  A.  M.  3334.  Ant.  J.  C.  670.  Herod,  l.ii.  c.  153,  154. 
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forget  their  native  country.  By  his  order  Egyptian  children 
were  put  under  their  care  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  on 
this  occafion,  by  this  means,  the  Egyptians  began  to  have  a 
correfpondence  with  the  Greeks ;  and  from  that  era,  the 
Egyptian  hiftory,  which  till  then  had  been  intermixed  with, 
pompous  fables,  by  the  artifice  of  the  prielts,  begins,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  to  fpeak  with  greater  truth  and  certainty. 

As  foon  as  Pfammetichus  was  fettled  on  the  throne,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  againft  the  king  of  Afiyria,  on  account  of  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  two  empires.  This  war  was  of  long  continuance. 
Every  fince  Syria  had  been  conquered  by  the  Affyrians,  Pa¬ 
leftine,  being  the  only  country  that  feparated  the  two  king-  * * * § 
doms,  was  the  fubjeft  of  continual  difcord  ;  as  afterwards  be¬ 
tween  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae.  They  were  eternally 
cqntending  for  it,  and  it  was  alternately  won  by  the  ftronger. 
Pfammetichus,  feeing  himfelf  the  peaceable  poffeffor  of  all 
Egypt,  and  having  reftored  the  ancient  form  of  government*, 
thought  it  high  time  for  him  to  look  to  his  frontiers,  and  to  fe- 
clire  them  againft  the  Affyrian,  his  neighbour,  whofe  power  in- 
creafed  daily.  For  this  purpofe  lie  entered  Paleftine  at  the 
head  of  an  army. 

Perhaps  we  are  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  this  war,  an  in¬ 
cident  related  by  -j-  Diodorus :  that  the  Egyptians,  provoked 
to  fee  the  Greeks  polled  on  the  right  wing  by  the  king  himfelf, 
in  preference  to  them,  quitted  the  fervice,  they  being  upwards 
•of  200,000  men,  and  retired  into  Ethiopia,  where  they  met 
with  an  advantageous  fettlement. 

%  Be  that  as  it  will,  Pfammetichus  entered  Paleftine,  where 
his  career  was  Hopped  by  Azotus,  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country,  which  gave  him  fo  much  trouble,  that  he  was 
Forced  to  befiege  it  29  years,  before  he  could  take  it.  This  is 
the  longeft  liege  mentioned  in  ancient  hiftory. 

This  was  anciently  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of  the  Phi- 
liftines.  The  Egyptians,  having  feized  it  fome  time  before, 
had  fortified  it  with  fuch  care,  that  it  was  their  ftrongeft  bul¬ 
wark  on  that  fide.  Nor  could  Sennacharib  -enter  Egypt,  till 
•he  had  firft  made  himfelf  mailer  of  this  city,  which  was  taken  by 
Tartan,  one  of  his  generals.  $The  Affyrians  hadpoffeffed  it 
hitherto  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  long  fiege  juft  now  men¬ 
tioned,  that  Egypt  recovered  it. 

*  This  revolution  happened  about  fever,  years  after  the  captivity  of 

Manaffeh  king  of  Judah. 

t  Lib.  i.  p.  61.  $  Diod.  c.  157. 

§  Ifa.xx.  1,  Herod.  1.  i.  c  105. 
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In  this  period,  the  Scythians,  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Palus 
Mseotis,  made  an  inroad  into  Media,  defeated  Cyaxares  the 
king  of  that  country,  and  laid  watte  all  Upper  Afia,  of  which 
they  kept  poflefilon  during  28  years.  They  puttied  their 
conquefts  in  Syria,  as  far  as  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  But 
Pfammetichus  marching  out  to  meet  them,  prevailed  fo  far, 
by  his  prefents  and  intreaties,  that  they  advanced  no  farther  .; 
and  by  that  means  delivered  his  kingdom  from  thefe  danger¬ 
ous  enemies. 

*Till  his  reign,  the  Egyptians  had.  imagined  themfelves  to 
be  the  moft  ancient  nation  upon  earth.  Pfammetichus  was 
tlefirous  to  prove  this  himfelf,  and  he  employed  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  experiment  for  this  purpofe  :  he  commanded  (if  we 
may  credit  the  relation)  two  children,  newly  born,  of  poor  pa¬ 
rents,  to  be  brought  up,  in  the  country,  in  a  hovel,  that  was  to 
be  kept  continually  fiiut.  They  were  committed  to  the  cam- 
of  a  fhepherd,  (others  fay,  of  nurfes,  whofer  tongues  were  cut 
Out),  who  was  to  feed  them  with  the  milk  of  goats ;  and  was 
commanded  not  to  fuffer  any  perfon  to  enter  into  this  hut, 
nor  himfelf  to  fpeak  even  a  fingle  word  in  the  hearing  of  thefe 
children.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  as  the  ihepherd 
was  one  day  coming  into  the  hut  to  feed  thefe  children,  they 
both  cried  out,  with  hands  extended  towards  their  fotter-fa- 
ther,  “  Beckos,  beckos.”  The  fhepherd  furprifed  to  hear  a 
language  that  yv^s  quite  new  to  him,  but  which  they  repeated 
frequently  afterwards,  fent  advice  of  this  to  the  king,  who  or¬ 
dered  the  children  to  be  brought  before  him,  in  order  that  he 
himfelf  might  be  witnefs  to  the  truth  of  what  was  told' him  ; 
and  accordingly  both  of  them  began,  in  his  prefence,  to  Ham¬ 
mer  out  the  founds  above-mentioned.  Nothing  was  now  want¬ 
ing  but  to  inquire  what  nation  it  was  that  ufed  this  word ;  and 
it  was  found,  that  the  Phrygians  called  bread  by  this  name. 
From  this  time  they  were  allowed  the  honour  of  antiquity,  or 
rather  of  priority,  which  the  Egyptians  themfelves,  notwitn- 
ftanding  their  jealoufy  of  it,  and  the  many  ages  they  had  pof- 
fefled  this  glory,  were  obliged  to  refign  to  them.  As  goats 
were  brought  to  thefe  children,  in  order  that  they  might  feed 
upon  their  milk,  and  hjftorians  do  not  fay  that  they  were  deaf, 
fame  are  of  opinion,  that  they  might  have  learnt  the  word  lei 
or  behkos,  by  mimicking  the  cry  of  thofe  creatures. 

Pfammetichus  died  in  fhe  24th  year  of  Jofias,  king  of  Judah, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Nechao. 


*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  2,  3. 


Nechao. 
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*  Nechao.  -{-This  prince  is  often  called  in  fcripture  P’na- 
raoh-Necho. 

He  attempted  to  join  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  by  catting 
a  canal  from  the  one  to  the  other.  They  are  feparated  at  the 
diftanceof  at  leaft  a  thoufand  ftadialj:.  After  120,000  work¬ 
men  had  loft  their  lives  in  this  attempt,  Nechao  was  obliged 
to  defift  ;  the  oracle  which  had  been  confulted  by  him  hav¬ 
ing  anfwered,  that  this  new  canal  would  open  a  paffage  to  the 
Barbarians  (for  fo  the  Egyptians  called  all  other  nations),  to 
invade  Egypt. 

§  Nechao  was  more  fuccefsful  in  another  enterprife.  Skil¬ 
ful  Phoenician  mariners,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  fervice, 
having  failed  out  of  the  Red  Sea  to  difcover  the  coafts  of 
Africa,  went  fuccefsfully  round  them  ;  and  the  third  year 
after  their  fetting  out,  returned  to  Egypt  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  This  was  a  very  extraordinary  voyage,  in  an 
age  when  the  compafs  was  not  known.  It  was  made  21  cen¬ 
turies  before  Vafcc  de  Gamat  a  Portuguefe,  by  difcovering  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  year  1497,  found  out  the  very 
fame  way  to  fail  to  the  Indies,  by  which  tliefe  Phoenicians  had 
come  from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean. 

||  The  Babylonians  and  Medes  having  deftroyed  Nineveh,  and 
with  it  the  empire  of  the  Affyrians,  were  thereby  become  fo> 
formidable,  that  they  drew  upon  themfelves  the  jealoufy  of  all 
their  neighbours.  Nechao,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  advanced 
to  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to 
check  their  progrefs.  Jofiah,  king  of  Judah,  fo  famous  for 
his  uncommon  piety,  obferving  that  he  took  his  route  through 
Judea,  refolved  to  oppofe  his  paffage.  With  this  view,  he 
raifed  all  the  forces  of  his  kingdom,  and  polled  himfelf  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddo,  a  city  on  this  fide  Jordan,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Manaffah,  and  called  Magdolus  by  Herodotus.  Ne¬ 
chao  informed  him  by  a  herald,  that  his  enterprife  was  not  de- 
figned  againft  him  ;  that  he  had  other  enemies  in  view,  and 
that  he  had  undertook  this  war  in  the  name  of  God,  who  was 
with  him ;  that  for  this  reafon  he  advifed  Jofiah  not  to  con'- 

'*  He  is  called  Necho  in  the  Englilh  verfion  of  the  fcriptures. 

f  A.  M.  3388.  Ant.  J.  C.  616.  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  158. 

}  Allowing  625  feet,  or  1 25  geometrical  paces,  to  each  ftadium,  the 
diftance  will  be  118  Englilh  mile»,  and  a  little  above  one-third  of  a  mile. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  this  defign  was  afterwards  put  in  execution  by  Da¬ 
rius  the  Perfian.  h.  ii.  c.  138. 

§  Herod.  1.  iv  c.  42. 

||  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  s.  c.  6.  2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  30.  a  Chron.  xxxv. 
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cern  himfelf  with  this  war,  for  fear  left  it  other  wife  fhould 
turn  to  his  difadvantage.  However,  Jofiah  was  not  moved  by 
thefe  re^fons:  he  was  fenfible  that  the  bare  inarch  of  fo  power¬ 
ful  an  army  through  Judea  would  entirely  ruin  it  ;  and  be- 
fides,  he  feared  that  the  victor,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  would  fall  upon  him,  and  difpoffefs  him  of  part  of  his 
dominions.  He  therefore  marched  to  engage  Nechao  ;  and 
%vas  not  only  overthrown  by  him,  but  unfortunately  received 
a  wound,  of  which  he  died  at  Jerufalem,  whither  he  had  order¬ 
ed  himfelf  to  be  carried. 

Nechao,  animated;  by  this  victory,  continued  his  march,  and 
advanced  towards  the  Euphrates.  He  defeated  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  ;  took  Carchemilh,  a  large  city  in  that  country  ;  and 
iecuring  to  himfelf  the  poffeffion  of  it  by  a  ftrong  garril'on, 
returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  after  having  been  abfent  three 
months  from  it. 

*  Being  informed  in  his  march  homeward,  that  Jehoahaz  had 
cauftd  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  at  Jerufalem,  without 
firft  alking  his  confent,  he  commanded  him  to  meet  him  at 
Kiblah  in  Syria.  The  unhappy  prince  was  no  fooner  arrived 
there,  but  he  was  put  in  chains  by  Nechao’s  order,  and  fent 
prifoner  to  Egypt,  where  he  died.  From  thence  purfuing  his 
march,  he  came  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  gave  the  feeptre  to 
Eliakim,  called  by  him  Jehoiakim,  another  of  Jofiah’s  fons,  in 
the  room  cf  his  brother  ;  and  impofed  an  annual  tribute  on  the 
land,  of  an  hundred  talents  of  filver,  and  one  talent  of  goldf . 
This  being  done,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt.  v 

t  H  erodotus,  mentioning  this  king’s  expedition,  and  the 
vidiory  gained  by  him  at  §  Magdolus  (as  he  calls  it),  fays,  that 
he  afterwards  took  the  city  Cadytis,  which  he  reprefents  as 
lituated  in  tire  mountains  of  Paleftine,  and  equal  in  extent  to 
Sardis,  the  capital  at  that  time  not  only  of  Lydia,  but  of  all 
Aha  Minor.  This  defeription  can  fuit  only  Jerufalem,  which 
was  fituated  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  and  was  then  the 
■only  city  in  thofe  parts  that  could  be  compared  to  Sardis.  It 
appears,  befides,  from  feripture,  that  Nechao,  after  his  victory, 


*  2  Kings  xxiii.  33.  33.  %  Chron.  xxxvi.  1.  4. 


f  The  Hebrew  filver  talent,  according  to  Dr.  Cumberland, 

is  equiva- 

lent  to  L.353.  ns.  ioid.  So  that  ico  talents  Eng- 

Jifh  money,  make 

I '-35.359 

7 

6 

The  gold  talent,  according  to  the  fame, 

5>°75 

15 

7i 

The  amount  of  the  whole  tribute, 

E.40,435 

3 

xi 

}  Lib.  ii.  c.  9. 

§  Megiddo. 
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won  this  capital  of  Judea;  for  he  was  there  in  perfon,  when  he 
gave  the  crown  to  Jehoiakim.  The  very  name  Cadytis,  which 
in  Hebrew  fignifies  the  Holy,  points  clearly  to  the  city  of  Je« 
rufalem,  as  is  proved  by  the  learned  Dean  Prideauxv. 

-j-  Nabopolaffer,  king  of  Babylon,  obferving  that  fince  the 
taking  of  Carchemifh  by  Nechao,  all  Syria  and  Paleitine  had 
fhaken  off  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  that  his  years  and  in¬ 
firmities  would  not  permit  him  to  march  againft  the  rebels  m 
perfon,  he  therefore  affociated  his  fon  Nabuchodonofor,  or 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  fent  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army  into  thofe  countries.  JThis  young  prince 
vanquifhed  the  army  of  Nechao  near  the  river  Euphrates,  re¬ 
covered  Carchemifh,  and  reduced  the  revolted  provinces  to 
their  allegiance,  as  sj  Jeremiah  had  foretold.  Thus  he  difpof- 
feffed  the  Egyptians  of  all  that  belonged  to  them,  from  the 
]|  little * * * §  **  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  which  comprehend¬ 
ed  all  Syria  and  Paleftine. 

Nechao  dying  after  he  had  reigned  16. years,  left  the  king¬ 
dom  to  his  fon. 

Psammis.  ff  His  reign  was  but  of  fix  years, and  hiftory  has 
left  us  nothing  memorable  concerning  him,  except  that  he 
made  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia. 

It  was  to  this  prince  that  the  Eleans  fent  a  fplendid  embaffy, 
after  having  inftituted  the  Olympic  games.  They  had  efta- 
bli fhed  the  whole  with  fuch  care,  and  made  fuch  excellent  re- 


*  From  the  time  that  Solomon,  by  means  of  his  temple,  had  made 
Jerufalem  the  common  place  of  worftrp  to  all  Ifrael,  it  was  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft  of  the  cities  by  the  epithet  Holy;  and  inthe  Old  Tefta- 
ment  was  called  Air  Hakkodifh,  i.  e.  the  city  of  holinefs,  or  the  holy 
city.  It  bore  this  title  upon  the  coins,  and  the  Ihekel  was  infcribed  Jt- 
rul'alem  Kedufha,  i.  e.  Jerufalem  the  holy.  At  length  Jerufalem,  for 
brevity’s  fake,  was  omitted,  and  only  Kedufha  referved.  The  Syriac  be¬ 

ing  the  prevailing  language  in  Herodotus’s  time,  Kedufha,  by  a  change 
in  that  dialed  of  Jh  into  th ,  was  made  Kedutha;  and  Herodotus  giving 
it  a  Greek  termination,  it  was  writ  Kauris,  or  Cadytis.  Prideaux’s 
Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  80,  81. 
Svo  edit. 

f  A.  M.  3397.  Anf.  J.  C.  607.  J  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  &c. 

§  2  Kings  xxiv.  7. 

||  This  little  river  of  Egypt;  fo  often  mentioned  in  fcripture  as  the 
boundary  of  Paleftine  towards  Egypt,  was  not  the  Nile,  but  a  fmall  river, 
•which,  running  through  the  defert  that  lay  betwixt  thofe  two  nations, 
was  anciently  the  common  boundary  of  both.  So  far  the  land,  which 
had  been  promifed  to  the  pofterity  of  Abraham,  and  divided  among 
them  by  lot,  extended. 

**'  A  rivo  Egypti. 

ft  A,  3404.  Ant.  J.  G,  600.  Herod.  L"  ii.  c.  160. 
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gulations,  that,  in  their  opinion,  nothing  feemed  wanting  to 
their  perfection,  and  envy  itfelf  could  not  find  any  fault  with 
them.  *  However,  they  did  not  defire  fo  much  to  have  the 
opinion,  as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  looked  upon  as  the  wifeft  and  moil  judicious  people  in 
the  world.  Accordingly  the  king  affembled  the  fages  of  his 
nation.  After  all  things  had  been  heard,  which  could  be  faid 
in  favour  of  the  inkitution,  the  Eleans  were  alked,  if  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  foreigners  were  admitted  indifferently  to  thefe  games; 
to  which  anfwer  was  made,  that  they  were  open  to  every  one. 
To  this  the  Egyptian  replied,  that  the  rules  of  jukice  would 
have  been  more  kridtly  obferved,  had  foreigners  only  been  'ad¬ 
mitted  to  thefe  combats  ;  becaufe  it  was  very  difficult  for  the 
judges,  in  their  award  of  the  vidlory  and  the  prize,  not  to  be 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Apr  IBs.  -f-In  fcripture  he  is  called  Pharaoh-Hophrah ;  and, 
fucceeding  his  father  Pfammis,  reigned  25  years. 

During  the  find  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  as  happy  as  any 
of  his  predecefiors.  He  carried  his  arms  into  Cyprus  ;  befieg- 
ed  the  city  of  Sidon  by  fea  and  land  ;  took  it,  and  made  him- 
felf  maker  of  all  Phoenicia  and  Paleftine. 

So  rapid  a  fuccefs  elated  his  heart  to  a  prodigious  degree, 
and,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  fwelled  him  with  fo  much  pride 
and  infatuation,  that  he  boafted,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  gods  themfelves  to  dethrone  him  ;  fo  great  was  the  idea 
he  had  formed  to  himfelf  of  the  firm  eftablifhment  of  his  own 
power.  It  was  with  a  view  to  thefe  arrogant  conceits,  that 
Ezekiel  put  the  vain  and  impious  words  following  into  his, 
mouth  ;  “  JMy  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  my- 
«  felf.”  But  the  true  God  proved  to  him  afterwards  that  he 
had  a  maker,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  man  ;  and  he  had  threa¬ 
tened  him  long  before,  by  his  prophets,  with  all  the  calamities  he- 
was  refolved  to  bring  upon  him,  in  order  to  punilh  him  for  his 
pride. 

A  little  after  Hophrah  had  afcended  the  throne,  Zedekiah$, 
king  of  Judah,  fent  an  embaffy„  and  concluded  a  mutual  alli¬ 
ance  with  him  ;  and  the  year  following,  breaking  the  oath  of 
fidelity  he  had  taken  to  the  king  of  Babylon,.he  rebelled  open- 
ly  againk  him. 

Notwithkanding  God  had  fo  often  forbid  his  people  to  have 
recourfe  to  Egypt,  or  put  any  confidence  in  the  people  of  it, 

*  C.  160.  f  A.  M.  3410.  Ant,  J.  C.  594-  Jer-  xliv.  30. 

Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  t6i.  Diod.  1.  ii.  p  74.  I  Ezek.  xxix.  3. 

§  Chap.  xvii.  15. 

notwithstanding 
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notwithflanding  the  repeated  calamities  in  which  they  had  been 
involved,  for  their  having  relied  on  the  Egyptians,  they  flill 
thought  this  nation  their  mod  fare  refuge  in  danger ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  could  not  forbear  applying  to  it.  This  they  had  al¬ 
ready  done  in  the  reign  of  the  holy  king  Hezekiah  ;  and  which 
gave  occafion  to  God’s  meffage  to  his  people,  by  the  mouth 
of  his  prophet  Ifaiah.  “  *  Wo  to  them  that  go  down  to  Egypt 
for  help,  and  flay  on  horfes,  and  trull  in  chariots,  becaufe 
“  they  are  many  ;  but  they  look  not  unto  the  holy  One  of  If. 
“  rael,  neither  feek  the  Lord.  The  Egyptians  are  men,  and 
“  11  °t  God  ;  and  their  horfes  are  flefh,  and  not  fpirit :  when 
“  the  Lord  fhall  llretch  out  his  hand,  both  he  that  helpeth 
“  fhall  fall,  and  he  that  is  holpen  fhall  fall  down,  and  they 
“  fhall  fail  together.”  But  neither  the  prophet  nor  the  king 
were  heard ;  and  nothing  but  the  moil  fatal  experience  could 
open  their  eyes,  and  make  them  fee  evidently  the  truth  of 
God’s  threatenings. 

The  Jews  behaved  in  the  very  fame  manner  on  this  occafion. 
Zedekiah,  not withftan ding  all  the  remonflrances  of  Jeremiah 
to  the  contrary,  refolved  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  monarch,  who,  puffed  up  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and 
confident  that  nothing  could  refill  his  power,  declared  himfelf 
the  protedlor  of  Ifrael,  and  promifed  to  deliver  it  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Nabuchodonofor.  But  God,  offended  that  a  mortal 
had  thus  dared  to  intrude  himfelf  into  his  place,  expreffed  his 
mind  to  another  prophet  as  follows.  “  j  Son  of  man,  fet  thy 
“  face  againfl  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and  prophefy  againfl 
“  him,  and  againfl  all  Egypt.  Speak  and  fay,  Thus  faith  the 
Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am  againfl  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of 
“  Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midfl  of  his  rivers, 
u  which  hath  faid,  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it 
**  formyfelf.  But  I  will  put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,”  &c.  God, 
after  comparing  him  to  a  reed,  which  breaks  under  the  man 
who  leans  upon  it,  and  wounds  his  hand,  adds,  “  J  Behold,  I 
w‘h  bring  a  fword  upon  thee,  and  cut  off  man  and  beafl  out 
“  of  thee.  And  the  land  of  Egypt  fhall  be  defolate,  and  they 
*x  fhall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord ;  becaufe  he  hath  faid,  The 
“  river  is  mine,  and  I  have  made  it.”  The  §  fame  prophet,  in  fe- 
veral  fucceeding  chapters,  continues  to  foretel  the  calamities 
with  which  Egypt  was  going  to  be  overwhelmed. 

Zedekiah  was  far  from  giving  credit  to  thefe  predictions. 

*  Chap.  xxxi.  x.  3.  f  Ezek.  xxix.  2,  3,  4.  J  Chap.  xxix.  8,  9. 
§  Chap,  xxix,  xxx,  xxxi,  xxxii. 
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When  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  faw 
Nabuchodonofor  raife  the  liege  of  Jerufalem,  he  fancied  that 
his  deliverance  was  completed,  and  anticipated  a  triumph.  His 
joy,  however,  was  but  of  Ihort  duration  ;  for  the  Egyptians 
feeing  the  Chaldeans  advancing  forward  again,  did  not  dare  to 
encounter  fo  numerous  and  well-diiciplined  an  army.  *  They 
therefore  marched  back  into  their  own  country,  and  left  the 
unfortunate  Zedekiah  expofed  to  all  the  dangers  of  war  in 
which  they  themfelves  had  involved  him.  Nabuchodonofor 
again  fat  down  before  Jerufalem  ;  took  and  burnt  it,  as  Jere¬ 
miah  had  prophefied. 

f  Many  years  after,  the  chaftifements  with  which  God  had 
threatened  Apries  (  Pharaoh-Hophrah )  began  to  fall  upon  him; 
for  the  Cyrenians,  a  Greek  colony  which  had  fettled  in  Africa, 
between  Libya  and  Egypt,  having  feized  upon  and  divided 
among  themfelves  a  great  part  of  the  country  belonging  to  the 
Libyans,  forced  thefe  nations,  who  were  thus  difpoffeffed  by 
violence,  to  throw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  this  prince,  and 
implore  his  protection.  Immediately  Apries  fent  a  mighty  army 
into  Libya,  to  oppofe  the  Cyrenian  Greeks  ;  but  this  army  be¬ 
ing  entirely  defeated  and  almoft  cut  to  pieces,  the  Egyptians 
imagined  that  Apries  had  fent  it  into  Libya,  only  to  get  it  de- 
ftroyed,  and  by  that  means,  to  attain  the  power  of  governing 
his  fubjeCls  without  check  or  controul.  This  refledion  prompt¬ 
ed  the  Egyptians  to  lhake  off  the  yoke  which  had  been  laid  on 
them  by  their  prince,  whom  they  now  confidered  as  their  ene¬ 
my.  But  Apries,  hearing  of  the  rebellion,  difpatched  Amahs, 
one  of  his  officers,  to  fupprefs  it,  and  force  the  rebels  to  return 
to  their  allegiance.  But  the  moment  Amahs  began  to  make  his 
fpeech,  shey  fixed  a  helmet  upon  his  head,  in  token  of  the  exalt¬ 
ed  dignity  to  which  they  intended  to  raife  him,  and  proclaim¬ 
ed  him  king.  Amahs,  having  accepted  the  crown,  ftaidwith 
the  mutineers,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  rebellion. 

Apries,  more  exafperated  than  ever  at  this  news,  fent  Pater- 
bemis,  another  of  his  great  officers,  and  one  of  the  principal 
lords  of  his  court,  to  put  Amahs  under  an  arreft,  and  bring 
him  before  him  :  but  Paterbemis  not  being  able  to  execute  his 
commands,  and  bring  away  the  rebel,  as  he  was  furrounded 
with  the  inftruments  of  his  treachery,  .was  treated  by  Aries  at- 
his  return  in  the  mod  ignominious  and  inhuman  manner ;  for 
his  ncfe  and  ears  were  cut  off  by  the  command  of  that  prince* 

*  A.  M.  3416.  Ant.  J.  C.  $22.  Jer.  xxxvii.  6,  7. 

f  A.  M.  343°-  Ant  J.  J74.  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  161,  &c.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  fa  - 
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who  never  confidered  that  only  his  want  of  power  had  prevent¬ 
ed  his  executing  his  commiffion.  So  bloody  an  outrage,  done 
to  a  pevfon  of  fuch  high  diftinftion,  exafperated  the  Egyptians 
fo  much,  that  the  greateft  number  of  them  joined  the  rebels, 
and  the  infurredtion  became  general.  Aries  was  now  forced 
to  retire  into  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  fupported  himfelf  fome 
years,  during  which  Amafis  enjoyed  the  reft  of  his  dominions. 

The  troubles  which  thus  diftracled  Egypt,  afforded  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  a  favourable  opportunity  to  invade  that  kingdom } 
and  it  was  God  himfelf  infpired  him  with  the  refolution.  This 
prince,  who  was  the  inftrument  of  God’s  wrath,  though  he  did 
not  know  himfelf  to  be  fo,  againft  a  people  whom  he  was  re- 
folved  to  chaftife,  had  juft  before  taken  Tyre,  where  himfelf 
and  his  army  had  laboured  under  incredible  difficulties.  To 
recompenfe  their  toils,  God  abandonedEgypt  to  their  arms.  It 
is  wonderful  to  hear  the  Creator  himfelf  delivering  his  thoughts 
on  this  fubjeft.  There  are  few  paffages  in  fcripture  more  re¬ 
markable  than  this,  or  which  give  a  fironger  idea  of  the  fupreme 
authority  which  God  exercifes  over  all  the  princes  and  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth.  “  *  Son  of  man,”  fays  the  Almighty  to 
his  prophet  Ezekiel,  “  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
“  caufed  his  army  to  ferve  a  great  fervice  againft  Tyre  :•  every 
“  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  fhoulder  was  peeled f :  yet 
“  had  he  no.  wages,  nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus,  j;for  the  fervice 
“  that  he  had  ferved  againft  it.  Therefore  thus  faith  the  Lord 
“  God,  Behold,  I  will  give  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebu- 
“  chadnezzer,  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  {hall  take  her  multitude, 
“  and  take  her  fpoil,  and  take  her  prey,  and  it  {hall  be  the 
“  wages  for  his  army.  I  have  given  him  the  land  of  Egypt 
“  for  his  labour  wherewith  he  ferved  againft  it,  becaufe  they 
“  wrought  for  me,  faith  the  Lord  God.”  Says  another  prophet, 

*  Chap.  xxix.  lo,  19,20. 

f  The  baldnefs  of  the  heads  of  the  Babylonians  was  owing  to  the 
prefTure  of  their  helmets ;  and  their  peeled  fhoulders  to  their  carrying 
balkets  of  earth,  and  large  pieces  of  timber,  to  join  Tyre  to  the  contin¬ 
ent.  Baldnefs  was  itfelf  a  badge  of  flavery ;  and,  joined  to  the  peeled 
Ihoulders,  {hows  that  the  conqueror’s  army  fuftained  even  the  inoft  fer- 
vile  labours  in  this  memorable  fiege. 

f  For  the  better  underftanding  of  this  paffage,  we  are  to  ltnow,  that 
Nabuchodonofor  fuftained  incredible  hardfhips  at  the  fiege  of  Tyre  ;  and 
that  when  the  Tyrians  faw  themfelves  clofely  attached,  the  nobles  con¬ 
veyed  themfelves,  and  their  richcft  effedls,  on  {hip-board,  and  retired 
into  other  iflands  :  fo  that  when  Nabuchodonofor  took  the  city,  he 
found  nothing  to  recompenfe  his  Ioffes,  and  the  troubles  he  had  under¬ 
gone  in  this  fiege.  S.  Hiercn, 
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«  *  jje  f^all  array  himfelf  with  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  a  fnepherd 
“  putteth  on  his  garment  ;  and  he  (haft  go  forth  from  thence 
“  in  peace.”  Thus  (hall  he  load  himfelf  with  booty,  and  thus 
cover  his  own  (boulders,  and  thofe  of  his  fold,  with  all  the  fpoils 
of  Egypt.  Noble  expreffions !  which  (how  the  prodigious 
eafe  with  which  all  the  power  and  riches  of  a  kingdom  are  carried 
away,  when  God  appoints  the  revolution  ;  and  (hift,  like  a  gar¬ 
ment,  to  a  new  owner,  who  has  no  more  to  do  but  to  take  it, 
and  clothe  himfelf  with  it. 

The  king  of  Babylon  taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  irr- 
teftine  divifions  which  the  rebellion  of  Amafis  had  occafioned 
in  that  kingdom,  marched  thither  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He 
fubdued  Egypt  from  Migdol,  or  Magdol,  a  town  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  it,  as  far  as  Syene,  in  the  oppofite  extremity  where  it 
borders  on  Ethiopia.  He  made  a  horrible  devaftation  where- 
ever  he  came  ;  killed  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
made  fuch  dreadful  havoc  in  the  country,  that  the  damage 
could  not  be  repaired  in  forty  years.  Nabuchodonofor,  having 
loaded  his  army  with  fpoils,  and  conquered  the  whole  kingdom, 
came  to  an  accommodation  with  Amafis ;  and,  leaving  him  as 
his  viceroy  there,  returned  to  Babylon. 

•f  Apries  ( Pharaoh-Hophrah)  now  leaving  the  place  where  he 
had  concealed  himfelf,  advanced  towards  the  fea-coaft,  proba¬ 
bly  towards  Libya,  and  hiring  an  army  of  Carians,  Ionians, 
and  other  foreigners,  he  marched  againft  Amafis,  whom  he 
fought  near  Memphis  ;  but  being  overcome,  Apries  was  taken 
prifoner,  carried  to  the  city  of  Sais,  and  there  ftrangled  in 
his  own  palace. 

The  Almighty  had  given,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  an 
aftoniftiing  relation  of  the  feveral  circumftances  of  this  mighty 
event.  It  was  he  who  had  broke  the  power  of  Apries,  which 
was  once  fo  formidable,  and  put  the  (word  into  the  hand  of 
Nabuchodonofor,  in  order  that  he  might  chaftife  and  humble 
that  haughty  prince.  %  I  am,”  faid  he,  “  againft  Pharaoh, 
“  king  of  Egypt,  and  will  break  his  arms  which  were  ftrong, 
“  but  now  are  broken,  and  I  will  caufe  the  fword  to  fall  out 
“  of  his  hand. — $  But  I  will  (Lengthen  the  arms  of  the  king 
8‘  of  Babylon,  and  put  my  fword  into  his  hand. — ]|  And  they 
“  (hall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.” 

He  enumerates  the  towns  which  were  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 

*  Jerem.  xliii.  12.  f  Herod.  I.  ii.  c.  163.  169.  Diod.  l.i.  p.  72. 

I  Ezek.  xxx.  22.  §  Ver.  24.  H Ver.  25. 
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vigors  ;  *  Pathros,  Zoan,  No  (called  in  the  vulgate  Alexan¬ 
dria),  Sin,  Aven,  Phibefeth,  &cf. 

He  takes  notice  particularly  of  the  unhappy  end  to  which 
the  captive  king  fhould  come.  “  %  Thus  faith  the  Lord,  Be- 
“  hold  I  will  give  Pharaoh-Hophrah,  the  king  of  Egypt,  into 

the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  feek 
“  his  life.” 

Laftly,  he  declares,  that  during  forty  years  the  Egyptians 
fhall  be  oppreffed  with  every  fpecies  of  calamity,  and  be  reduc¬ 
ed  to  fo  deplorable  a  ftate,  “  §  That  there  fhould  be  no  more 
“  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  The  event  verified  this  pro¬ 
phecy.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  thefe  forty  years,  Egypt 
was  made  a  province  of  the  Perfian  empire,  and  has  been  go¬ 
verned  ever  fince  by  foreigners.  For  fince  the  ruin  of  the  Per¬ 
fian  monarchy,  it  has  been  fubjedl  fucceffively  to  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Mamalukes,  and  laftly  to 
the  Turks,  who  poffefs  it  at  this  day. 

||  God  was  not  lets  pun&ual  in  the  accomplifhment  of  his 
prophecies,  with  regard  to  fuch  of  his  own  people,  as  had  re¬ 
tired,  contrary  to  his  prohibition,  into  Egypt,  after  the  taking 
of  Jerufalem,  and  forced  Jeremiah  along  with  them.  The 
inftant  they  had  reached  Egypt,  and  were  arrived  at  Taphnis, 
or  Tarn’s,  the  prophet,  after  having  hid  in  their  prefence,  by 
God’s  command,  ftones  in  a  grotto,  which  was  near  the  king’s 
palace,  he  declared  to  them,  that  Nabuchodonofor  fhould  foon 
arrive  in  Egypt,  and  that  God  would  eftablifh  his  throne  in 
that  very  place ;  that  this  prince  would  lay  wafte  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  carry  fire  and  fword  into  all  places  ;  that  them- 
felves  fhould  fall  into  the  hand  of  thefe  cruel  enemies,  when  one 
part  of  them  fhould  be  maffacred,  and  the  reft  led  captive  to 
Babylon  ;  that  only  a  very  fmall  number  fhould  efcape  the 
common  defolation,  and  be  at  laft  reftored  to  their  country. 
AH  thefe  prophecies  had  their  accomplifhment  in  the  appoint¬ 
ed  time. 

**  Amasis.  After  the  death  of  Apries,  Amafis  became 
peaceable  pofieftor  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  forty  years  over  it. 
He  was,  according  to  f  f  Plato,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Sais. 

*  Ezek.  xxx.  14.  17. 

1*  ^  have  given  the  names  of  thefe  towns  as  they  hand  in  our  Eng- 
Jifh  verfion.  In  the  margin  are  printed,  againft  Zoan,  Tanis;  againft 
Sion,  Pehifium :  againft  Aven,  Heliopolis ;  againft  Phibefeth,  Pubaf- 
tum,  Bubafte ;  and  by  thefe  laft  names  they  are  mentioned  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal. 

t  Jerem.  xliv.  30.  §  Ezek.  xxx.  13.  ||  Jerem.  xliii.  xliv. 

®*  A.  M.  3435*  Ant.  J.  C.  369.  J-j-  In  Tim. 
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*  Ashe  was  but  of  mean  extradition,  he  met  with  no  refpeft, 
but  was  only  contemned  by  his  fubjefts  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  :  he  was  not  ir.fenfible  of  this  ;  but  neverthelefs  thought 
it  his  intereft  to  fubdue  their  tempers  by  an  artful  carriage,  and 
win  their  affe&ion  by  gentlenefs  and  reafon.  He  had  a  goldem 
ciftern,  in  which  himfelf,  and  thofe  perfons  who  were  admitted 
to  his  table,  ufed  to  wafh  their  feet :  he  melted  it  down,  and 
had  it  call  into  a  ftatue,  and  then  expofed  the  new  god  to  pub¬ 
lic  worlhip.  The  people  halted  in  crowds  to  pay  their  adora¬ 
tion  to  the  ftatue.  The  king,  having  affembled  the  people, 
informed  them  of  the  vile  ufes  to  which  this  ftatue  had  once 
been  put,  which  neverthelefs  had  now  their  religious  proftra- 
tions  :  the  application  was  eafy,  and  had  the  defired  fuccefs  ; 
the  people  thenceforward  paid  the  king  all  the  refpeft  that  is 
due  to  majefty. 

y  He  always  ufed  to  devote  the  whole  morning  to  public 
affairs,  in  order  to  receive  petitions,  give  audience,  pronounce 
fentence,  and  hold  his  councils :  the  reft  of  the  day  was  given 
to  pleafure  ;  and  as  Amafis,  in  hours  of  diverfton,  was  extreme- 
ly  gay,  and  feemed  to  cany’  his  mirth  beyond  due  bounds, 
his  courtiers  took  the  liberty  to  reprefent  to  him  the  unfuit- 
ablenefs  of  fitch  a  behaviour  ;  when  he  anfwered,  that  it  was 
as  impoffible  for  the  mind  to  be  always  ferious  and  intent  upon 
bufinefs,  as  for  a  bow  to  continue  always  bent. 

It  was  this  king  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  every  town, 
to  enter  their  names  in  a  book  kept  by  the  magiftrate  for  that 
purpofe,  with  their  profeflion,  and  manner  of  living.  Solon 
inferted  this  cuftom  among  his  laws. 

He  built  many  magnificent  temples,  efpecially  at  Sais,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  Herodotus  admired  efpecially  a  chapel  there, 
formed  of  one  fingle  ftone,  and  which  was  2 1  cubits  +  in  front, 
fourteen  in  depth,  and  eight  in  height  ;  its  dimenfions  within 
were  not  quite  fo  large.  It  had  been  brought  from  Elephan- 
tina,  and  2000  men  were  employed  three  years  in  conveying 
it  along  the  Nile. 

Amafis  had  a  great  efteem  for  the  Greeks.  He  granted 
them  large  privileges,  and  permitted  fitch  of  them  as  were  de- 
firous  of  fettling  in  Egypt,  to  live  in  the  city  of  Naucratis,  fo 
famous  for  its  harbour.  When  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  which  had  been  burnt,  was  debatedon,  and  the  expence 
was  computed  at  300  talents  §,  Amafis  furnifhed  the  Delphi- 
ans  with  a  very  confiderable  fum  towards  difcharging  tjieir 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  172.  f  Ibid.  c.  77. 

%  The  cubit  is  one  foot  and  alrooft  ten  inches.  Vide  fupra. 

§  Or,  L-s8,I2J  Sterling. 
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quota,  which  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  charge.  He 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Cyrenians,  and  married  a  wife  from 
among  them.  He  is  the  only  king  of  Egypt  who  conquered 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  made  it  tributary. 

Under  his  reign  Pythagoras  came  into  Egypt,  being  recom¬ 
mended  to  that  monarch  by  the  famous  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos,  who  had  contra&ed  a  friendlhip  with  Amahs,  and  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter.  Pythagoras,  during  his  ftay  in  Egypt, 
was  initiated  in  all  the  myfteries  of  the  country',  and  inftrufted 
by  the  priefts  in  whatever  was  moft  abftrufe  and  important  in 
their  religion.  It  was  here  he  imbibed  his  do&rine  of  the  Me- 
tempfychofis,  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls. 

In  the  expedition  in  which  Cyrus  conquered  fo  great  a  part 
of  the  world,  Egypt  doubtlefs  was  fubdued  like  the  reft  of  the 
provinces ;  and  Xenophon  declares  this  in  the  beginning  of 
bis  Cyropaedia,  or  inftitutions  of  that  prince  *.  Probably,  af¬ 
ter  that  the  40  years  of  defolation  which  had  been  prophefied 
by  the  prophet  were  expired,  Egy'pt  beginning  gradually  to 
recover  itfelf,  Amafts  flrook  off  the  yoke,  and  recovered  his 
liberty. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  one  of  the  firft  cares  of  Camby- 
Tes,  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  after  he  had  afcended  the  throne,  was  to 
carry  his  arms  into  Egypt.  On  his  arrival  there,  Amafis  was 
juft  dead,  and  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Pfammenitus. 

"t"  Psammenitus.  Cambyfes,  after  having  gained  a  battle, 
purfued  the  enemy  to  Memphis ;  befiegedlhe  city,  and  foon 
took  it :  however,  he  treated  the  king  with -clemency,  granted 
him  his  life,  and  afiigned  him  an  honourable  penfion  ;  but  being 
informed  that  he  was  fecretly  concerting  meafures.to  reafcend 
bis  throne,  he  put  him  to  death.  Pfammenitus  reigned  but  fix 
months  :  all  Egypt  fubmitted  immediately  to  the  vi&or.  The 
particulars  of  this  hiftory  will  be  related  more  at  large,  when 
I  come  to  that  of  Cambyfes. 

Here  ends  the  fucceflion  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  From  this 
era  the  hiftory  of  this  nation,  as  was  before  obferved,  will  be 
blended  with  that  of  the  Perfians  and  Greeks,  till  the  death  of 
Alexander.  At  that  period,  a  new  monarchy  will  arife  in 
Egypt,  founded  by  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  Cleopatra,  that  is,  for  about  300  years.  I  (hall  treat 
each  of  thefe  fubjetls,  in  the  feveral  periods  to  which  they 
belong. 

*  ozr-  ot  Km  EAAjjvjkv  r&T*  hr  rrt  ’Atfra,  xaraSag  Itr! 

Kwrgiuv  no.)  Alyvrrjiav,  p.5.  Edit.  Hutchinfoni. 
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PLAN. 

T  shall  divide  the  following  hiftory  of  the  Carthaginians  into  two  parts. 
In  the  firft,  I  fhall  give  a  general  idea  of  the  manners  of  that  people, 
their  charadler,  government,  religion,  power,  and  riches.  In  the  fe- 
cond,  after  relating,  in  a  few  words,  by  what  Heps  Carthage  eftablilhed 
and  enlarged  its  power,  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  wars  by  which 
it  became  fo  famous. 

PART  FIRST. 

Character,  Manners,  Religion,  and  Government  of 
the  Carthaginians. 

SECTION  I. 

Carte  age  formed  atter  The  Model  of  Tyre,  of  which 
that  City  was  a  Colony. 

THE  Carthaginians  were  indebted  to  the  Tyrians,  not 
only  for  their  origin,  but  their  manners,  language,  cilf- 
toms,  laws,  religion,  and  their  great  application  to  commerce, 
as  will  appear  from  every  part  of  the  fequel.  They  fpoke  the 
fame  language  with  the  Tyrians,  and  thefe  the  fame  with  the 
Canaanites  and  Ifraelites,  that  is,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  or  at 
leait  a  language  which  was  entirely  derived  from  it.  Their 
names  had  commonly  fome  particular  meaning  :  *  thus,  Hanno 
fignified  gracious,  bountiful  ;  Dido,  amiable  or  well  beloved ; 
Sophonifba,  one  who  keeps  faithfully  her  hufband’s  fecrets. 
Erom  a  fpirit  of  religion,  they  likewife  joined  the  name  of  God 
to  their  own,  conformably  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrews.  Han¬ 
nibal,  which  anfwersto  Ananias,  fignifies  Baal  (or the  Lord)  has 
been  gracious  to  me.  Afdrubal,  anfwering  to  Azarias,  implies, 
The  Lord  will  be  our  fuccour.  It  is  the  fame  with  other  names, 
Adherbal,  Maharbal,  Maftanabal,  &c.  The  word  Pceni,  from 
which  Punic  is  derived,  is  the  fame  with  Phceni  or  Phoenicians, 
isecaufe  they  crfme  originally  from  Phoenicia.  In  thePcenulus 

*  jBochart.  Part  II.  1.  ii.  c.  16, 
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of  Plautus,  is  a  fcene  written  in  the  Punic  tongue,  which  has 
very  much  exercifed  the  learned  * . 

But  the  ftridl  union  which  always  fubfifted  between  the  Phce- 
nicians  and  Carthaginians  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  f  When 
Cambyfes  had  refolved  to  make  war  upon  the  latter,  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  who  formed  the  chief  ftrength  of  his  fleet,  told  him 
plainly,  that  they  could  not  ferve  him  againfl  their  country¬ 
men  ;  and  this  declaration  obligfed  that  prince  to  lay  afide  his 
deiign.  The  Carthaginians,  on  their  fide,  were  never  forgetful 
of  the  country  from  whence  they  came,  and  to  which  they  owed 
their  origin.  ^  They  fent  regularly  every  year  to  Tyre,  a  (hip 
freighted  with  prefents,  as  a  quit-rent  or  acknowledgment  paid 
to  their  ancient  country  ;  and  its  tutelar  gods  had  an  annual 
facrifice  offered  to  them  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  confldered 
them  as  their  protestors.  They  never  failed  to  fend  thither 
the  lirft  fruits  of  their  revenues  ;  nor  the  tithe  of  the  fpoils  ta¬ 
ken  from  their  enemies,  as  offerings  to  Hercules,  one  of  the 
principal  gods  of  Tyre  and  Carthage.  The  Tyrians,  to  fecure 
from  Alexander,  who  was  then  befieging  their  city,  what  they 
valued  above  all  things,  I  mean  their  wives  and  children,  fent 
them  to  Carthage,  where,  at  a  time  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  were  involved  in  a  furious  war,  they  were  received  and 
entertained  with  fuch  a  kindnefs  and  generofity  as  might  be 
expedled  from  the  molt  tender  and  opulent  parents.  Such  un¬ 
interrupted  teftimonies  of  a  warm  and  fincere  gratitude  do  a 
nation  more  honour,  than  the  greateft  conquefts,  and  the  moil 
glorious  victories. 

SECTION  II. 

"The  Religion  of  the  Carthaginians. 

It  appears  from  feveral  paflages  of  the  hiftory  of  Car¬ 
thage,  that  its  generals  looked  upon  it  as  an  indifpenfable  duty, 
to  begin  and  end  all  their  enterprizes  with  the  worfhip  of  the 
gods.  §  Hamilcar,  father  of  the  great  Hannibal,  before  he 
entered  Spain  in  an  hoftile  manner,  offered  up  a  facrifice  to  the 
gods  ;  and  his  fon  treading  in  his  fteps,  before  he  left  Spain, 
and  marched  againfl  Rome,  went  to  Cadiz  in  order  to  pay  the 
vows  he  made  to  Hercules,  and  to  offer  up  new  ones,  in  cafe 
that  god  fhould  be  propitious  to  him.  ||  After  the  battle  of 

*'  The  firfl:  fcene  of  the  fifth  aft,  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Petit,  in  the 
fecond  book  of  his  Mifcellanies.  .< 

f  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  17 — 19.  1  Polyb.  944.  QTTurt.  1.  iv.  c.  a,  3. 

§  Ltv.  1,  xxi.  n.  1.  Ibid.n.  ai.  jj  Liv.l.  xxiii.  n.  n. 
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Cannae,  when  he  acquainted  the  Carthaginians  -with  the  joyful 
news,  he  recommended  to  them,  above  all  things,  the  offering 
up  a  thankfgiving  to  the  immortal  gods,  for  the  feveral  victories 
he  had  obtained.  Pro  his  tantis  totque  viftoriis  verum  ejfe  gra- 
tes  diis  immortalibus  agi  baberique. 

Nor  was  this  religious  honouring  of  the  deity  on  all  occafions 
the  ambition  of  particular  perfons  only,  but  was  the  genius  and 
diipofition  of  the  whole  nation. 

*  Polybius  has  tranlmitted  to  us  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  Philip,  fon  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  and  the 
Carthaginians,  in  which  the  great  refpedt  and  veneration  of  the 
latter  for  the  deity,  their  inherent  perfuafion  that  the  gods  afiift. 
andprefide  over  human  affairs,  and  particularly  over  the  folemn 
treaties  made  in  their  name  and  prefence,  are  ftrongly  difplay- 
ed.  Mention  is  therein  made  of  five  or  fix  different  orders  of 
deities  ;  and  this  enumeration  appears  very  extraordinary  in  a 
public  inftrument,  fuch  as  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  be¬ 
tween  two  nations.  I  will  here  prefent  my  reader  with  the 
very  words  of  the  hiflorian,  as  it  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  theology.  “  This  treaty'was  concluded  in  the  pre- 

fence  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Apollo  ;  in  the  prefence  of  the 
®‘  daemon  or  genius,  of  the  Carthaginians,  of  Hercules 

**  and  lolaus  ;  in  the  prefence  of  Mars,  Triton,  and  Nep- 
4S  tune  ;  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  confederate  gods  of  the  Car- 
“  thaginians  ;  and  of  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth  ;  in 
the  prefence  of  the  rivers,  meads,  and  waters ;  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  all  thofe  gods  who  poffefs  Carthage  What  would 
we  now  fay  to  an  inifrument  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  tute¬ 
lar  angels  and  faints  of  a  kingdom  (hould  be  introduced  ? 

The  Carthaginians  had  two  dieties,  to  whom  they  paid  a 
more  particular  worfliip,  and  who  deferve  to  have  fome  men¬ 
tion  made  of  them  in  this  place. 

The  firft  was  the  goddefs  Cceleftis,  called  likewife  Urania, 
or  the  Moon,  who  was  invoked  in  great  calamities,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  droughts,  in  order  to  obtain  rain  :  J  That  very  vir¬ 
gin  Cceleftis,  fays  Tertullian,  the  promifer  of  rain,  JJla  ipfa  virga 
Calejlis,  pluviarum  pollicitatrix.  Tertullian,  fpeaking  of  this  god¬ 
defs  and  of  JEfculapius,  makes  the  heathens  of  that  age  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  which  is  bold  indeed,  but  at  the  fame  time  very  glorious 
to  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  declares,  that  any  Chriftian 
who  firft  comes  (hall  oblige  thefe  falfe  gods  to  confels  publicly, 
that  they  are  but  devils  ;  and  confents  that  tlus  Chriftian  (hall 

*  Lib.  vii.  p.  699.  Edit.  Gronov,  f  Apolog.  c.  xxiii. 
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be  immediately  killed,  if  he  does  not  extort  fuch  a  confeffioi 
from  the  mouth  of  thefe  gods.  Ni/i  fe  demones  confejji  fuerint 
Ghrijllano ,  mentiri  non  audentes,  ih  'idzm  i/lius  Chrijliani  procac'ijjhni 
fanguinem  fundite.  St.  Auftin  likewife  makes  frequent  men-, 
tion  of  this  deity.  “  *  What  is  now,”  fays  he,  “  become  of  Cce- 
“leftis,  whofe  empire  was  once  fo  great  in  Carthage?”  This 
was  doubtlefs  the  fame  deity  whom  f  Jeremiah  calls  “  the  queen 
“  of  heaven  ;”  and  who  was  held  in  fo  much  reverence  by  the 
Jewifh  women,  that  they  addreffed  their  vows,  burnt  incenfe, 
poured  out  drink-offerings,  and  made  cakes  for  her  with  their 
own  hands,  ut  faciant  placentas  regintz  call ;  and  from  whom 
they  boafled  their  having  received  all  manner  of  bleffings,  whilit 
they  paid  her  a  regular  worfhip  ;  whereas,  fince  they  had  failed 
in  it,  they  had  been  oppreffed  with  misfortunes  of  every  kind. 

The  fecond  deity  particularly  adored  by  the  Carthaginians,, 
and  in  whofe  honour  human  facrifices  were  offered,  was  Saturn, 
known  in  fcripture  by  the  name  of  Moloch  ;  and  this  worfhip 
paired  from  Tyre  to  Carthage.  Philo  quotes  a  palfage  from 
Sanchoniathon,  which  fhows  that  the  kings  of  Tyre,  in  great 
dangers,  ufed  to  facrifice  -their  fons  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the 
gods  ;  and  that  one  of  them,  by  this  adtion,  procured  himfeif 
divine  honours,  and  was  worfhipped  as  a  god,  under  the  name 
of  the  planet  Saturn  :  to  this  doubtlefs  was  owing  the  fable  of 
Saturn’s  devouring  his  own  children.  Particular  perfons,  when 
they  were  defirous  of  averting  any  great  calamities,  took  the 
fame  method  ;  and,  in  imitation  of  their  princes,  were  fo  very 
fuperflitious,  that  fuch  as  had  no  children,  purchafed  thofe  of 
the  poor,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  merit 
of  fuch  a  facrifice.  Thi?  cuftom  prevailed  long  among  the 
Phoenicians  and  Canaanites,  from  whom  the  Ifraelites  borrowed 
it,  though  forbid  exprefsly  by  heaven.  At  firft,  children  were 
inhumanly  burned,  either  in  a  fiery  furnace  like  thofe  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  fo  often  mentioned  in  fcripture,  or  in  a 
flaming  ftatue  of  Saturn,  j  The  cries  of  thefe  unhappy  vic¬ 
tims  were  drowned  by  the  uninterrupted  noife  of  drums  and 
trumpets.  Mothers  §  made  it  a  merit,  and  a  part  of  their  re- 
b’gion,  to  view  this  barbarous  fpeftacle  with  dry  eyes,  and 
without  fo  much  as  a  groan  ;  and  if  a  tear  or  a  figh  ftole  from 

*  In  Pfalm  xcviii.  +  Ter.  vii.  1 8.  xliv.  17 — 

f  Plut.  de  fuperftit.  p.  171. 

_  §  -riugetsrriKU  ^1  i  prtryif)  arty>J](&1  tea.  cl &C.  The  cruel  ard 
pitilels  mother  flood  by  as  an  unconcerned  fpedtator  ;  a  groan  or  a  tear 
falling  from  her  would  have  been  pumlhed  by  a  fine  ;  and  full  the 
child  muft  have  been  facrifieed.  Plut.  de  fuperflitione. 

u  3  '  them,, 
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them* **  the  facrifice  was  lefs  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  all  the 
effetfts  of  it  were  entirely  loft.  *  This  ftrength  of  mind,  or  ra¬ 
ther  favage  barbarity,  was  carried  to  fuch  excels,  that  even 
mothers  would  endeavour,  with  embraces  and  kifles,  to  hufh 
the  cries  of  their  children  ;  left,  had  the  vidftim  been  offered 
with  an  unbecoming  grace,  and  in  the  midftof  tears,  it  Ihould 
anger  the  god  :  Bland'itiis  et  ofculis  comprimebant  vagitum,  m 
flebilis  hojiia  immolaretur  f .  They  afterwards  contented  them- 
felves  with  making  their  children  pafs  through  the  fire ;  in 
which  they  frequently  perilhed,  as  appears  from  feveral  paffages 
of  fcripture. 

±  The  Carthaginians  retained  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  offer¬ 
ing  human  facrifices  to  their  gods,  till  the  ruin  of  their  city  f ; 
an  aftion  which  ought  to  have  been  called  a  facrilege  rather 
than  a  facrifice.  Sacrilegium  verms  quam  facrum.  It  was  fuf- 
pended  only  for  fome  years,  from  the  fear  they  were  under  of 
drawing  upon  themfelves  the  indignation  and  arms  of  Darius 
I.  king  of  Perfia,  who  forbade  them  the  offering  up  of  human 
facrifices,  and  the  eating  the  flefii  of  dogs  :  ||  But  they  foon 
refumed  this  horrid  praftice,  fince,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  the 
fucceffor  to  Darius,  Gelon  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  having’ 
gained  a  confiderable  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily, 
made  the  following  condition,  among  the  other  articles  of  peace 
he  granted  them,  m.  n  That  no  more  human  facrifices  Ihould 
“  be  offered  to  Saturn.”  And  doubtlefs,  the  praftice  of  the 
Carthaginians,  on  this  very  occafion,  made  Gelon  ufe  this  pre¬ 
caution.  *#For  during  the  whole  engagement,  which  lafted 

*  Tertul.  in  Apolog.  f  Minut.  Felix,  }  QT-urt,  1.  iv.  c,  5, 

§  It  appears  from  Tertullian’s  Apology,  that  this  barbarous  cuftom 
prevailed  in  Africa  long  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  “  Infantes  penes 
“  Africam  Saturno  immolabantur  palam  ufque  ad  proconfulatum  Tibe- 
“  rii,  qni  eofdem  facerdotes  in  eifdem  arboribus  templi  fui  obumbratici- 
“  bus  lcelerum  votivis  crucibus  expofuit,  tefte  militia  patriae  noftrae,  quae 
!l  id  ipfum  munusilli  proconfuli  functa  eft,”  i.e.  Children  were  publicly 
facrificed  to  Saturn  down  to  the  proconfulfhip  of  Tiberius,  who  hanged 
the  facrificing  priefts  themfelves  on  the  trees  which  Ihaded  their 
temple,  as  on  fo  many  croffes,  raifed  to  expiate  then?  crimes  ;  of  which 
the  militia  of  our  country  are  witnefles,  who  were  the  atftors  of  this  exe¬ 
cution  at  the  command  of  thisproconful.Tert.  Apol.  c.  9.  Two  learned 
men  are  at  variance  about  the  proconful,  and  the  time  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Salmafius  confeffes  his  ignorance  of  both,  but  rejedts  the  authority 
of  Scaliger,  who,  for  “  proconfulatum,”  reads,  “  proconfulem  Tiberii,” 
and  thicks  Tertullian,  when  he  wrote  his  Apology,  had  forgot  his  name. 
However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  memory  of  the  incident  here, 
related  by  Tertullian,  was  then  recent,  and  probably  the  Witnefles  of  it 
ihad  not  been  long  dead. 

Ij  Pint,  de  fera  vindic.  deorum,  p,  JJ'K 

**  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  16-7, 
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from  morning  till  night,  Hamilcar,  the  fon  of  Hanno  their  ge¬ 
neral,  was  perpetually  offering  up  to  the  gods  facrifices  of  liv¬ 
ing  men,  who  were  thrown  on  a  flaming  pile  ;  and  feeing  his 
troops  routed  and  put  to  flight,  he  himfelf  rufhed  into  the  pile, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  lurvive  his  own  difgrace  ;  and  to  ex- 
tinguifh,  fays  Ambrofe,  fpeaking  of  this  adtion,  with  his  own 
blood  this  facrilegious  fire,  when  he  found  that  it  had  not 
proved  of  lervice  to  him  *. 

In  times  of  peftilence-f-,  they  ufed  to  facrifice  a  great  number 
of  children  to  their  gods,  unmoved  with  pity  fora  tender  age, 
which  excites  compaffion  in  the  moft  cruel  enemies  ;  thus  feek- 
ing  a  remedy  for  their  evils  in  guilt  itfelf,  and  endeavouring 
to  appeafe  the  gods  by  the  moft  fhocking  kind  of  barbar- 

*y- 

Diodorus  relates  an  inftance  of  this  cruelty  which  ftrikes 
the  reader  with  horror.  At  the  time  that  Agathocles  was  juft 
going  to  befiege  Carthage,  its  inhabitants,  feeing  the  extremity 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  imputed  all  the  misfortunes  to  the 
juft  anger  of  Saturn,  becaufe  that,  inftead  of  offering  up  chil¬ 
dren  nobly  born,  who  were  ufually  facrificed  to  him,  he  had  been 
fraudulently  put  off  with  the  children  of  Haves  and  foreigners. 
To  atone  for  this  crime,  two  hundred  children  of  the  beft  fami¬ 
lies  in  Carthage  were  facrificed  to  Saturn  ;  befides  which,  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hundred  citizens,  from  a  fenfe  of  their  guik  of 
this  pretended  crime,  voluntarily  facrificed  themfelves.  Dio¬ 
dorus  adds,  that  Saturn  had  a  brazen  flatue,  the  hands  of 
which  were  turned  downward  ;  fo  that  when  a  child  was  laid 
on  them,  it  dropped  immediately  into  an  hollow,  where  was  a 
fiery  furnace. 

Can  this,  fays  §  Plutarch,  be  called  worfhipping  the  gods  ? 
Can  we  be  faid  to  entertain  an  honourable  idea  of  them,  if  we 
fuppofe  that  they  are  pleafed  with  (laughter,  thirfty  of  human 
blood,  and  capable  of.  requiring  or  accepting  fuch  offerings  ? 
ft  Religion,  fays  this  judicious  author,  is  placed  between  two 
'  rocks,  that  are  equally  dangerous  to  man,  and  injurious  to  the 

*  In  ipfos  quos  adolebat  fefe  prsecipitavit  ignes,  ut  eos  vel  cruore  fuo 
extingueret,  quos  fibi  nihil  profuifle  cognoverat.  St.  Amb. 

f  Cum  pefte  laborarent,  cruenta  facrorum  religione  et  fcelere  pro  re- 
medio  ufi  funt.  Quippe  homines  ut  vidtimas  immolabant,  et  impuberes 
(quae  aetas  etiam  hoftium  mifericordiam  provocat),  aris  admovebant,  pa- 
tem  deorum  fanguine  eorum  expofcentes,  pro  quorum  vitadii  maxime 
rogari  folent.  Juftin.  1.  xviii.  c.  6.  The  Gauls  as  well  as  Germans  ufed 
to  facrifice  men,  if  Dionyfius  and  Tacitus  may  be  credited. 

1  Lib.  ii.  p.  7 56.  §  De  fuperftitione,  p,  169 — 171. 

(|  Idem  in  Camill,  p,  132, 

deity, 
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deity,  I  mean  impiety  and  fuperilition.  The  one,  from  an  af¬ 
fectation  of  free-thinking,  believes  nothing ;  and  the  other, 
from  a  blind  weaknefs,  believes  all  things.  Impiety,  to  rid. 
itfelf  of  a  terror  which  galls  it,  denies  the  very  exiftence  of 
the  gods :  whilft  fuperilition,  to  calm  its  fears,  capricioully 
forges  gods,  which  it  makes  not  only  the  friends,  but  protec¬ 
tors  and  models  of  crimes.  *  Had  it  not  been  better,  fays 
he  farther,  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  had  a  Critias,  a  Dia- 
goras,  and  fuch  like  open  and  undifguifed  atheills  for  their 
lawgivers,  than  to  have  eilablilhed  fo  frantic  and  wicked  a  re¬ 
ligion  ?  Could  the  Typhons  and  the  giants,  the  open  enemies 
to  the  gods,  had  they  gained  a  victory  over  them,  have  efta- 
blilhed  more  abominable  facrifices  i 

Such  were  the  fentiments  which  a  heathen  entertained  o£ 
this  part  of  the  Carthaginian  worlhip.  But  one  would  fcarce 
believe  that  mankind  were  capable  of  fuch  madnefs  and  frenzy,. 
Men  do  not  generally  entertain  ideas  fo  dellruCtive  of  all  thole 
things  which  nature  confiders  as  molt  facred,  as  to  facrifice, 
to  murder  their  children  with  their  own  hands,  and  to  throw 
them  in  cool  blood  into  fiery  furnaces !  Such  fentiments,  of  fo 
unnatural  and  barbarous  a  kind,  and  yet  adopted  by  whole 
nations,  and  even  by  thofe  that  paffed  for  civilized,  as  the 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Gauls,  Scythians,  and  even  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  confecrated  by  cuftom  during  a 
long  feries  of  ages,  can  have  been  infpired  by  him  only,  wha 
was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  who  delights  in  no¬ 
thing  but  the  humiliation,  mifery,  and  perdition  of  man. 

SECTION  III. 

Form  of  the  Government  of  Carthage „ 

The  government  of  Carthage  was  founded  upon  principles 
©f  the  moll  confummate  wifdom,  and  it  is  with  reafon  that 
f  Arillctle  ranks  this  republic  in  the  number  of  thofe  that 
were  had  in  the  greateft  efteem  by  the-  ancients,  and  which 
was  fit  to  ferve  as  a  model  for  others.  He  grounds  his  opinion 
on  a  reflection  which  does  great  honour  to  Carthage,  by  re* 
marking,  that,  from  its  foundation  to  his  time,  that  is  upwards 
of  500  years,  no  confiderable  fedition  had  difturbedthe  peace, 
nor  any  tyrant  opprelfed  the  liberty  of  Carthage.  Indeed, 
mixed  governments,  fuch  as  that  of  Carthage,  where  the  power 
was  divided  betwixt  the  nobles  and  the  people,  are  fubjeCt  to 

*  De  hiperftitione.  f  De  rep.  1,  ii.  c.  li> 
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two  inconveniences ;  either  of  degenerating  into  an  abufe  of 
liberty  by  the  {editions  of  the  populace  (as  frequently  happen¬ 
ed  in  Athens,  and  in  all  the  Grecian  republics),  or  into  the 
oppreflion  of  the  public  liberty  by  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  as 
in  Athens,  Syracufe,  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Rome  itfelf  under 
Sylla  and  Caefar.  It  is  therefore  giving  Carthage  the  highefl 
praife,  to  obferve,  that  it  had  found  out  the  art,  by  the  wifdom 
of  its  laws,  and  the  harmony  of  the  different  parts  of  its  govern¬ 
ment,  to  fhun,  during  fo  long  a  feries  of  years,  two  rocks  that 
are  fo  dangerous,  and  on  which  others  fo  often  fplit. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  ancient  author  had  left  us 
an  accurate  and  regular  defcription  of  the  cuftoms  and  laws  of 
this  famous  republic.  For  want  of  fome  fuch  affiflance,  we  can 
only  give  our  readers  a  confufed  and  imperfeft  idea  of  them, 
by  collecting  the  feveral  paffages  which  lie  fcattered  up  and 
down  in  authors.  Chriftopher  Hendrich  has  obliged  the  learn¬ 
ed  world  in  this  particular  ;  and  his  * * * § **  work  has  been  of  great 
fervice  to  me. 

fThe  government  of  Carthage,  like  that  of  Sparta  and 
Rome,  united,  three  different  authorities,  which  counterpoifed 
and  gave  natural  afhkance  to  Thefe  authorities 

were,  that  of  the  two  fupreme  magiflrates  called  oiOKtes^  ; 
that  of  the  fenate  ;  and  that  of  the  people.  There  afterwards 
was  added  the  tribunal  of  One  Hundred,  which  had  great  cre¬ 
dit  and  influence  in  the  republic. 

THE  SUFFETES. 

The  power  of  the  Suffetes  was  only  annual,  and  their  autho¬ 
rity  in  Carthage  anfwered  to  that  of  the  confuls  at  Rome$.  In 
authors  they  are  frequently  called  kings,  dictators,  confuls;  be- 
caufe  they  exercifed  the  funftions  of  all  three.  Hiftory  does 
not  inform  us  of  the  manner  of  their  eleftion.  They  were  em¬ 
powered  to  affemble  the  fenate ||,  in  which  they  prefided  ;  pro- 
pofed  fubjefts  for  deliberation,  and  told  the  voices;  #*and 

*  It  is  entitled,  Carthago,  five  Carthaginisr.fium  refpublice,  life.  Franco* 
furti.ad  Oderam,  an.  1664. 

+  Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  493. 

$  This  name  is  derived  from  a  word,  which,  with  the  Hebrews  and 
Phoenicians,  ligmfies,  Judges,  Sophetim. 

§  Ut  Romas  confides,  fie  Carthagine  quotannis  annul  bini  reges  crea- 
bantur.  Corn.  Nep.  in  vita  Annibalis,  c.  7.  The  great  Hannibal  wa» 
once  one  of  the  Suffetes. 

||  Senatum  itaque  Suffetes,  quod  velut  confulare  imperium  apud  eo* 
trat,  vocaverunt.  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  7. 

**  Cum  Suffetes  ad  jus  dicendum  confediffent.  Idem  1.  xxxiv.  n.  62. 

they 
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they  likewife  prefided  in  all  emergent  and  decifive  debates. 
Their  authority  was  not  limited  to  the  city,  nor  confined  to 
civil  affairs  :  they  fometimes  had  the  command  of  the  armies. 
We  find,  that  when  their  employment  of  fuffetes  expired,  they 
were  made  praetors,  whofe  office  was  confiderable,  fince  it  em¬ 
powered  them  to  prefide  in  fome  caufes ;  as  alfo  to  propofe 
and  ena£l  new  laws,  and  call  to  account  the  receivers  of  the 
public  revenues,  as  appears  from  what  Livy  *  relates  concern¬ 
ing  Hannibal  on  this  head,  and  which  I  fhall  take  notice  of  io- 
the  fequel. 

THE  SENATE. 

The  fenate,  compofed  of  perfons  who  were  venerable  on 
account  of  their  age,  their  experience,  their  birth,  their  riches, 
and  efpecially  their  merit,  formed  the  council  of  ftate ;  and. 
were,  if  I  may  ufe  that  expreffion,  the  foul  of  the  public  deli¬ 
berations.  Their  number  is  not  exadfly  known  :  it  mufl, 
however,  have  been  very  great,  fince  an  hundred  were  felefted. 
from  it  to  form  a  feparate  affembly,  of  which  I  fhall  immedi¬ 
ately  have  occafion  to  fpeak.  In  the  fenate,  all  affairs  of  con- 
fequence  were  debated,  the  letters  *  generals  read,  the 
-c-, _ ueard,  ambafladors  admitted  to  audi¬ 

ence,  and  peace  or  war  determined,  as  is  feen  on  many  occa- 
fions. 

■\  When  the  fentiments  and  votes  were  unanimous,  the  fe¬ 
nate  decided  fupremely,  and  there  lay  no  appeal  from  it.  When 
there  wae  a  divifion,  and  the  fenate  could  not  be  brought  to 
an  agreement,  the  affair  was  then  brought  before  the  people, 
on  whom  the  power  of  deciding  thereby  devolved.  The  reader 
will  eafily  perceive  the  great  wifdom  of  this  regulation,  and 
how  happily  it  was  adapted  to  crufh  fadlions,  to  produce  har¬ 
mony,  and  to  enforce  and  corroborate  good  counfels  ;  fuch  an 
affembly  being  extremely  jealous  of  its  authority,  and  not  eafi¬ 
ly  prevailed  upon  to  let  it  pafs  into  other  hands.  Of  this  we 
have  a  memorable  inftance  in  J  Polybius.  When  after  the  lofs 
of  the  battle  fought  in  Africa,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  Pu¬ 
nic  war,  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  by  the  viftor  were 
read  in  the  fenate,  Hannibal,  obferving  that  one  of  the  fena- 
tors  oppofed  them,  reprefented  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that  as 
the  fafety  of  the  republic  lay  at  flake,  it  was  of  the  utmofl  im¬ 
portance  for  the  fenators  to  be  unanimous  in  their  refolutions, 
to  prevent  fuch  a  debate  from  coming  before  the  people  ;  and 

*  Lib.  xxxiii.n.  46,  47.  f  Arifl.  loc.  fit. 

|  Lib.  xv.  p.  706,  707. 
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"he  carried  his  point.  This  doubtlefs  laid  the  foundation,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  republic,  of  the  fenate’s  power,  and  raifed  its 
authority  to  fo  great  a  height.  *  And  the  fame  author  obferves, 
in  another  place,  that,  whilft  the  fenate  had  the  adminiftration 
of  affairs,  the  ftate  was  governed  with  great  wifdom,  and  fuc- 
cefsful  in  all  its  enterpriies. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

It  appears  from  every  thing  related  hitherto,  that  fo  low  as 
Ariftotle’s  time,  who  gives  fo  beautiful  a  draught,  and  bellows 
fo  noble  an  eulogium  on  the  government  of  Carthage,  the 
people  fpontaneoufly  left  the  care  of  public  affairs,  and  the  chief 
adminiftration  of  them,  to  the  fenate  :  and  this  it  was  which 
made  the  republic  fo  powerful.  But  things  changed  afterwards. 
For  the  people,  grown  infolent  by  their  wealth  and  conquefts, 
and  forgetting  that  they  owed  thefe  bleflings  to  the  prudent 
conduct  of  the  fenate,  were  defirous  of  having  a  fhare  in  the 
government,  and  arrogated  to  themfelves  almoft  the  whole 
power.  From  that  period,  the  public  affairs  were  tranfadted 
wholly  by  cabals  and  faftions  ;  which  Polybius  affigns  as  one 
of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage. 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  THE  HUNDRED. 

This  was  a  body  compofed  of  an  hundred  and  four  perfons  ; 
though  often,  for  brevity’s  fake,  they  are  called  The  Hundred. 
Thefe,  according  to  Ariftotle,  were  the  fame  in  Carthage,  as 
the  Ephori  in  Sparta  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  in- 
ftituted  to  balance  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  fenate  ;  but' 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Ephori  were  but  five  in  number, 
and  eledled  annually  ;  whereas  thefe  were  perpetual,  and  were 
upwards  of  an  hundred.  It  is  believed,  that  thefe  centumvirs 
are  the  fame  with  the  hundred  judges  mentioned  by  f  Juftin, 
who  were  taken  out  of  the  fenate,  and  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condudl  of  their  generals.  The  exorbitant  power  of 
Mago’s  family,  which,  by  its  engroffing  the  chief  employments 
both  of  the  ftate  and  the  army,  had  thereby  the  foie  direction 
and  management  of  all  affairs,  gave  occafion  to  this  eftablilh- 
ment.  It  was  intended  as  a  curb  to  the  authority  of  their 
generals,  which,  whilft  the  armies  were  in  the  field,  was  almoft 
boundlefs  and  abfolute  ;  but,  by  this  inftitution,  it  became  fub- 
ject  to  the  laws,  by  the  obligation  their  generals  were  under 
of  giving  an  account  of  their  actions  before  thefe  judges,  on 

*  Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  494.  A.  Carth.  487. 

■J  Lib.  xvi.  c.  a,  A.  M.  3609.  A.  Carth.  487, 
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their  return  from  the  campaign.  *  Ut  hoc  meta  ita  in  hello 
impend  cogitarent,  ut  domi  judicia  legefque  refpicerent.  Of  thefe 
hundred  and  four  judges,  five  had  a  particular  junfdiftion  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  the  reft  ;  but  it  is  not  known  how  long  their 
authority  lafted.  This  council  of  five  was  like  the  council  of 
ten  in  the  Venetian  fenate.  A  vacancy  in  their  number  could 
be  filled  by  none  but  themfelves.  They  alfo  had  the  power  of 
chufmg  thofe  who  compofed  the  council  of  the  hundred. 
Their  authority  was  very  great,  and  for  that  reafon  none  were 
elefted  into  this  office  but  perfons  of  uncommon  merit :  and  it 
was  not  judged  proper  to  annex  any  falary  or  reward  to  it, 
the  Angle  motive  of  the  public  good  being  thought  a  tie  fuf- 
ficient  to  engage  honeft  men  to  a  confcientious  and  faithful 
difcbarge  of  their  duty,  f  Polybius,  in  his  account  of  the 
taking  of  New  Carthage  by  Scipio,  diftinguifhes  clearly  two 
orders  of  magiftrates  eftablifhed  in  Old  Carthage ;  for  he  fays, 
that  among  the  prifoners  taken  at  New  Carthage,  were  two 
magiftrates  belonging  to  the  body  or  affembly  of  old  men, 
ix.  7%s  rsgs trims,  fo  he  calls  the  council  of  the  hundred,  and  fif¬ 
teen  of  the  fenate,  U  v-iis  ^vyx,xr,m.  j:  Livy  mentions  only  the 
fifteen  fenators ;  but,  in  another  place,  he  names  the  old  men  ; 
and  tells  us,  that  they  formed  the  moft  venerable  council 
of  the  government,  and  had  great  authority  in  the  fenate. 
$  Carthaginienfes — Oratores  ad  pacem  petendam  mittunt  triginta 
feniorum  principes.  Id  erat  fnhcthis  apud  i/los  concilium,  maxima - 
que  ad  ipfum  fenatum  regendum  vis. 

Eftablifhments,  though  conftituted  with  the  greateft  wifdom, 
and  the  jufteft  harmony  of  parts,  degenerate,  however,  infen- 
fibly  into  diforder  and  the  moft  dcftructive  licentioufnefs. 
Thefe  judges,  who,  by  the  lawful  execution  of  their  power, 
were  a  terror  to  tranfgreffors,  and  the  great  pillars  of  juftice, 
abufing  their  almoft  unlimited  authority,  became  fo  many 
petty  tyrants.  We  fhall  fee  this  verified  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
great  Hannibal,  who,  during  his  prsetorlhip,  after  his  return 

*  Juftin.  1.  xix.  f  Lib.  x.  p.  824.  Edit.  Gronov, 

|  Lib.  xxvi.  n.  51.  Lib.  xxx.  n.  16. 

§  Mr.  Robin  might  have  taken  notice  of  iome  civil  officers  who  were, 
eftablilhed  at  Carthage,  with  a  power  like  that  of  the  cenfors  of  Rome, 
to  infpedt  the  manners  of  the  citizens.  The  chief  of  thefe  officers  took 
from  Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  a  beautiful  youth  named  Afdru- 
bal,  on  a  report  that  Hamilcar  was  more  familiar  with  this  youth  than 
confiftent  with  modefty.  Erat  prteterea  cum  eo,  Amilcare,  adolefcens 
illuftris  et  formofus,  Hafdrubal,  quem  nonnuhi  diligi  turpius,  quam  par 
erat,  ab  Amilcare,  loquibantur. — Quo  fadlum  eft  ut  a  prafedlo  moruni 
Hafdrubal  cum  eo  vetaretur  effe.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vita  Amilcaris. 
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to  Africa  *,  employed  all  his  credit  to  reform  fo  horrid  an  abufe, 
and  made  an  authority,  which  before  was  perpetual,  only  an¬ 
nual,  about  200  years  from  the  firft  founding  the  tribunal  of 
the  one  hundred. 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CARTHAGE. 

Ariftotle,  among  other  reflections  made  by  him  on  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Carthage,  remarks  two  great  defeats  in  it ;  both 
which,  in  his  opinion,  are  repugnant  to  the  views  of  a  wife 
lawgiver,  and  the  maxims  of  good  policy. 

The  firft  of  thefe  defedts  was,  the  inveiting  the  fame  perfon 
with  different  employments,  which  was  confidered  at  Carthage 
as  a  proof  of  uncommon  merit.  But  Ariitotle  thinks  this 
praCtice  vaflly  prejudicial  to  a  community;  for,  fays  this  author, 
a  man  poffeffed  but  of  one  employment  is  much  more  capable 
of  acquitting  himfelf  well  in  the  execution  of  it ;  becaufe  affairs 
are  then  examined  with  greater  care,  and  fooner  difpatchecl. 
We  never  fee,  continues  our  author,  either  by  fea  or  land,  the 
fame  officer  commanding  two  different  bodies,  or  the  fame  pilot 
fleering  two  ffiips.  Befides,  the  welfare  of  the  flate  requires 
that  places  and  preferment  ffiould  be  divided,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
cite  an  emulation  among  men  of  merit  :  whereas  the  bellowing 
of  them  on  one  man  too  often  dazzles  him  by  fo  diftinguiffiing 
a  preference,  and  always  fills  others  with  jealoufy,  difcontent, 
and  murmurs. 

The  fecond  defeCt  taken  notice  of  by  Ariitotle  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Carthage,  was,  that  in  order  for  a  man  to  attain  the 
firft  polls,  a  certain  eftate  was  required,  befides  merit  and  a  con- 
fpicuous  birth;  by  which  means  poverty  might  exclude  perfons 
of  the  molt  exalted  merit,  which  he  confiders  as  a  great  evil 
in  a  government.  For  then,  fays  he,  as  virtue  is  wholly  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  money  is  all-powerful,  becaufe  all  things  are 
at  tained  by  it,  the  admiration  and  defire  of  riches  feize  and  cor¬ 
rupt  the  whole  community.  Add  to  this,  that  when  magi- 
flrates  and  judges  are  obliged  to  pay  large  fums  for  their  em¬ 
ployments,  they  feem  to  have  a  right  to  reimburfe  themfelves. 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  one  inflance  in  all  antiquity,  to  fiiow 
that  employments,  either  in  the  flate  or  the  courts  of  juftice, 
were  fold.  The  expencc,  therefore,  which  Ariflotle  talks  of 
here,  to  raife  men  to  preferments  in  Carthage,  mull  doubtlefs 
be  underftood  of  the  prefents  that  were  given,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  votes  of  the  electors ;  a  practice,  as  Polybius  obferves, 

*  A.  M.  3082.  A.  Carth.  68:- 
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very  common  at  Carthage,  where  no  kind  of  gain  was  judged 
a  difgrace*.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  Ariftotle  (liould 
condemn  a  pradlice,  whofe  confequences,  it  is  very  plain,  may 
prove  fatal  to  a  government. 

But  in  cafe  he  pretended,  that  the  chief  employments  of  a 
ftate  ought  to  be  equally  acceffible  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as 
he  feems  to  infinuate,  his  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  general 
practice  of  the  wifeft  republics;  for  thefe,  without  any  way  de¬ 
meaning  or  afperiing  poverty,  have  thought  that  on  this  occa- 
fion  the  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  riches  ;  becaufe  it  is 
to  be  prefumed,  that  the  wealthy  have  received  a  better  educa¬ 
tion,  have  nobler  views,  are  more  out  of  thereach  of  corruption, 
and  lefs  liable  to  commit  bafe  adlions  ;  and  that  even  the  ftate 
of  their  affairs  makes  them  more  affectionate  to  the  government, 
inclines  them  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  it,  and  to  fupprefs 
whatever  may  tend  to  fedition  and  rebellion. 

Ariftotle,  in  concluding  his  reflections  on  the  republic  of 
Carthage,  is  much  pleafed  with  a  cuftcm  praCtifed  in  it,  viz.  of 
fending  from  time  to  time  colonies  into  different  countries, 
and  in  this  manner  procuring  its  citizens  commodious  fettle- 
lhents.  This  provided  for  the  neceffities  of  the  poor,  who, 
equally  with  the  rich,  are  members  of  the  ftate  :  and  it  dif- 
charged  Carthage  of  multitudes  of  lazy  indolent  people,  who 
■were  its  difgrace,  and  often  proved  dangerous  to  it.  It  pre¬ 
vented  commotions  and  infurreftions,  by  thus  removing  fuch 
perfons  as  commonly  occafion  them,  and  who,  being  ever  un- 
eafy  under  their  prefent  circumftances,  are  always  ready  for  in¬ 
novations  and  tumults. 


SECTION  IV. 


TRADE  OF  CARTHAGE,  THE  FIRST  SOURCE  OF  ITS  WEALTH 

AND  POWER. 

Commerce,  ftn’CIly  fpeaking,  was  the  oc%ipation  of  Car¬ 
thage,  the  particular  objeCt  of  its  induftry,  and  its  peculiar  and 
predominant  chara&eriftic.  It  formed  the  greateft  ftrength, 
and  the  chief  fupport  of  that  commonwealth.  In  a  word,  we 
may  affirm,  that  the  power,  the  conquefts,  the  credit,  and  glory 
of  the  Carthaginians,  all  flowed  from  trade. 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ftretch- 
ing  out  their  arms  both  eaftward  and  weftward,  the  extent 
of  their  commerce  took  m  all  the  known  world,  and  wafted 
it  to  the  coafts  of  Spain,  of  Mauritania,  of  Gaul,  and  beyond 
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the  ftraits  and  pillars  of  Hercules.  They  failed  to  all  countries, 
in  order  to  buy,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  fupertluities  of  every  nation; 
which,  by  the  wants  of  others,  became  neceffaries  ;  and  thefe 
they  fold  to  them  at  the  deareft  rate.  From  Egypt  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  fetched  fine  flax,  paper,  corn,  fails  and  cables  for 
fhips ;  from  the  coafl  of  the  Red  Sea,  fpices,  frankincenfe,  per¬ 
fumes,  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  ftones  ;  from  Tyre  and  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  purple  and  fcarlet,  rich  fluffs,  tapeftry,  coftly  furniture, 
and  divers  very  curious  and  artificial  works  ;  in  fine,  they 
fetched  from  various  countries,  all  things  that  are  absolutely 
neceffary,  or  capable  of  contributing  to  eafe,  luxury,  and  the 
delights  of  life.  They  brought  back  from  the  weftern  parts 
of  the  world,  in  return  for  the  commodites  carried  thither, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  copper.  By  the  file  of  thefe  various  com¬ 
modities,  they  enriched  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  all  nations, 
and  put  them  under  a  kind  of  contribution,  which  was  fo  much 
the  furer  as  it  was  fpontaneous. 

In  thus  becoming  the  fadlors  and  agents  of  all  nations,  they 
had  made  themfelves  lords  of  the  fea  ;  the  band  which  held  the 
call,  the  weft,  and  fouth  together  ;  and  the  neceffary  channel 
of  their  communication  ;  fo  that  Carthage  rofe  to  be  the  com¬ 
mon  city,  and  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  all  thofe  nations  which 
the  fea  feparated  from  one  another. 

The  moft  confiderable  perfonagesof  the  city  were  not  afham- 
ed  to  trade.  They  applied  themfelves  to  it  as  induftrioufly  as 
the  meaneft  citizens  ;  and  their  great  wealth  did  not  make  them 
lefs  in  love  with  the  diligence,  patience,  and  labour,  which  are 
neceffary  for  the  acquiring  them.  To  this  they  owed  their 
empire  of  the  fea,  the  fplendor  of  their  republic,  their  being 
able  to  difpute  for  the  fuperiority  with  Rome  itfelf,  and  their 
elevation  of  power,  which  forced  the  Romans  to  carry  on  a 
bloody  and  doubtful  war,  for  upwards  of  40  years,  in  order 
to  humble  and  fubdue  tin’s  haughty  rival.  In  line,  Rome, 
even  in  its  triumphant  ftate,  thought  Carthage  was  not  to  be 
entirely  reduced  any  other  way,  than  by  depriving  that  city  of 
the  benefit  of  its  commerce,  by  which  it  had  fo  long  been  en¬ 
abled  to  refill  the  whole  ftrength  of  that  mighty  republic. 

However,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  as  Carthage  came  in  a  man- 
ner  out  of  the  greateft  fchool  of  traffic  in  the  world,  1  mean 
Tyre,  Ihe  Ihould  have  been  crowned  with  fuch  rapid  and  un¬ 
interrupted  fuccefs.  The  very  veffels  on  which  its  founders 
had  been  conveyed  into  Africa,  were  afterwards  employed  by 
them  in  their  trade.  They  began  to  make  fettlements  upon 
the  coafts  of  Spain,  in  thofe  ports  where  they  unloaded  their 

x  2  goods. 
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goods.  The  cafe  with  which  they  had  founded  thefe  fettle- 
ments,  and  the  conveniencles  they  met  with,  infpired  them  with 
the  defign  of  conquering  thofe  vaft  regions  ;  and  fome  time 
after,  Nova  Carthago,  or  New  Cartilage,  gave  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  an  empire  in  that  country,  almoft  equal  to  that  they  en¬ 
joyed  in  Africa. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  MINES  OF  SPAIN,  SECOND  SOU RCE  OF  THE  RICHES  AND 
POWER  OF  CARTHAGE. 

Diodorus  *  juftly  remarks,  that  the  gold  and  fdver  mines 
found  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  were  an  inexhauftible  fund 
<>f  wealth,  that  enabled  them  to  fuffain  fuch  long  wars  againft; 
the  Romans.  The  natives  had  been  long  ignorant  of  thefe 
treafures,  at  leaft  of  their  ufe  and  value,  that  lay  concealed  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  Phoenicians  firft  made  the  dif- 
covery  ;  and,  by  bartering  fome  wares  of  little  value  for  this 
precious  metal,  which  the  natives  buffered  them  to  dig  up,  they 
amaffed  infinite  wealth.  The  Carthaginians  improved,  from 
their  example,  when  they  conquered  that  country  ;  as  did 
the  Romans  afterwards,  when  they  had  difpoffefled  the  latter 
of  it. 

j*  The  labour  employed  to  come  at  thefe  mines,  and  to  dig 
the  gold  and  fiver  out  of  them,  was  incredible  ;  for  the  veins 
of  thefe  metals  rarely  appeared  on  the  fuperficies  :  they  were 
to  be  fought  for,  and  traced  through  frightful  depths,  where 
very  often  floods  of  water  flopped  the  miners,  and  feemed  to 
defeat  all  future  purfuits.  But  avarice  is  as  patient  in  under¬ 
going  fatigues,  as  ingenious  in  finding  expedients.  By  pumps, 
which  Archimedes  had  invented  when  in  Egypt,  the  Romans 
afterwards  threw  up  the  Water  out  of  thefe  kind  of  pits,  and 
quite  drained  them.  Numberlefs  multitudes  of  flaves  perifhed 
in  thefe  mines,  which  were  dug  to  enrich  their  mailers,  who 
treated  them  with  the  utmofl  barbarity,  forced  them  by  heavy 
firipes  to  labour,  and  gave  them  no  refpite  either  day  or  night. 
T  Polybius,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  fays,  that  in  his  time,  upwards 
of  40,000  men  were  employed  in  the  mines  near  Nova  Cartha¬ 
go,  and  fuvnifhed  the  Romans  every  day  with  25,000  drachms, 
or  L.859.  7s.  6d.$. 

We  muft  not  be  furprifea  to  fee  the  Carthaginians,  foon  af- 

*  Lib.  iv.  p.  312,  &c.  |  Ibid.  JLib.  iii.  p.  14". 

§  25,000  drachms — An  Attic  drachm,  according  to  Dr.  Bernard,  is 
equal  to  3Jd.  Engliih  money,  confecjuently  25,000  is  L.859.  79-  6d. 
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ter  the  greateft  defeats,  fending  freih  and  numerous  armies 
again  into  the  field  ;  fitting  out  mighty  fleets,  and  fupporting, 
at  a  great  expence,  for  many  years,  wars  carried  on  by  them 
in  far-diilant  countries.  But  it  muft  furprife  us  to  hear  of  the 
Romans  doing  the  fame  ;  they  whofe  revenues  were  very  incon- 
fiderable  before  thofe  great  conquefts  which  lubjedded  to  them 
the  moft  powerful  nations,  and  who  had  no  refources,  either 
from  trade,  to  which  they  were  abfolute  ftrangers,  or  from 
gold  or  filver  mines  (which  were  very  rarely  found  in  Italy,  in 
cafe  there  were  any  ;  and  confeauently,  the  expences  of  which 
muft  have  fwallowed  up  all  the  profit).  The  Romans,  in  the 
frugal  and  fimple  life  they  led,  in  their  zeal  for  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  and  their  love  for  their  country,  poffefled  funds  which 
were  not  lefs  ready  or  fecure  than  thofe  of  Carthage,  but  at  the 
fame  time  were  far  more  honourable. 


SECTION  VI.- 

WAR. 

Carthage  muft.  be  confidered  as  a  trading,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  warlike  republic.  Its  genius  and  the  nature  of  its  go¬ 
vernment  led  it  to  traffic  ;  .and  the  neceffity  the  Carthaginians 
were  under,  firft  of  defending- their  fubjedts  againft  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  and  afterwards  a  defire  of  extending  their  com¬ 
merce  and  empire,  led  them  to  war--  This  double  idea  gives 
us,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  plan  and  character  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  republic.  We  have  already  fpoken  of  its  commerce. 

The  military  power  of  the  Carthaginians  confifted  in  their 
alliances'  with  kings  ;  in  tributary  nations,  from  which  they 
drew  both  men  and  money  ;  in  fome  troops  raifed  from  among 
their  own  citizens;  and  in  mercenary  foldiers  purchafed  of 
neighbouring  ftates,  without  their  being  obliged  to  levy  or  ex- 
ercife  them,  becaufe  they  were  already  well  difciplined  and  in  ¬ 
ured  to  the  fatigues  of  war  ;  they  making  choice,  in  every 
country,  of  fuch  foldiers  as  had  the  greateft  merit  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  They  drew  from  Numidia,  a  nimble,  bold,  impetuous, 
and  indefatigable  cavalry,  which  formed  the  principal  ftrength 
of  their  armies  ;  from  the  Belearian  ifles,  the  moft  expert  {ling¬ 
ers  in  the  world  ;  from  Spain,  a  ftout  and  invincible  infantry  ; 
from  the  coafts  of  Genoa  and  Gaul,  troops  of  known  valour  ; 
and  from  Greece  itfelf  foldiers  fit  for  all  the  various  operations 
of  war,  for  the  field  or  the  garrifon,  for  befiegir.g  or  defend  ¬ 
ing  cities.  - 

In  this  manner  the  Carthaginians  fent  out  at  once  powerful 

X  3  armies, 
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armies,  compofed  of  fokliers  which  were  the  flower  of  all  the 
armies  in  the  imiverfe,  without  depopulating  either  their  fields 
or  cities  by  new  levies  ;  without  fufpending  their  manufaftures, 
or  difturbing  the  peaceable  artificer  ;  without  interrupting  their 
commerce,  or  weakening  their  navy.  By  venal  blood  they 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  provinces  and  kingdoms,  and  made 
other  nations  the  inftruments  of  their  grandeur  and  glory,  with 
no  other  expence  of  their  own,  but  their  money  ;  and  even 
this  furnifhed  from  the  traffic  they  earned  on  with  foreign 
nations. 

If  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  courfe  of  a  war,  fullained  fome 
Ioffes,  thefe  were  but  as  fo  many  foreign  accidents,  which  only 
grazed,  as  it  were,  over  the  body  of  the  ftate,  but  did  not  make 
a  deep  wound  in  the  bowels  or  heart  of  the  republic.  Thefe 
Ioffes  were  fpeedily  repaired,  by  fums  arifing  out  of  a  flourifhing 
commerce,  as  from  a  perpetual  finew  of  war,  by  which  the 
government  was  furnilhed  with  new  fupplies  for  the  purchafe 
of  mercenary  forces,  who  were  ready  at  the  firft  fummons. 
And  from  the  vaff  extent  of  the  coafts  which  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  poffefled,  it  was  eafy  for  them  to  levy,  in  a  very  little  time, 
a  fufficient  number  of  failors  and  rowers  for  the  working  of 
their  fleets,  and  to  procure  able  pilots  and  experienced  captains 
to  conduct  them. 

But  as  thefe'parts  were  fortujtoufly  brought  together,  they 
did  not  adhere  by  any  natural,  intimate,  or  neceffary  tie..  No 
common  and  reciprocal  intereft  united  them  in  fuck  a  manner, 
as  to  form  a  folid  and  unalterable  body.  Not  one  individual  in 
thefe  mercenary  armies  wifhed  fincerely  the  profperity  of  the 
ffate.  They  did  not  aft  with  the  fame  zeal,  nor  expofe  them¬ 
felves  to  dangets  with  equal  refolution,  for  a  republic  which 
they  confidered  as  foreign,  and  which  confequently  was  indif¬ 
ferent  to  them,  as  they  would  have  done  for  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  whofe  happinefs  conffitutes  that  of  the  feveral  members 
who  ccmpofe  it. 

In  great  reverfes  of  fortune,  the  kings  *  in  alliance  with 
the  Carthaginians  might  eafily  be  detached  from  their  intereft, 
either  by  a  jealoufy  which  the  grandeur  of  a  more  powerful 
neighbour  naturally  gives,  or  from  the  hopes  of  reaping  great¬ 
er  advantages  from  a  new  friend,  or  from  the  fear  of  being  in- 
\  olved  in  the  misfortunes  cf  an  old  ally. 

The  tributary  nations,  being  impatient  under  the  weight  and 
difgrace  of  a  yoke  which  had  been  forced  upon  their  necks, 
greatly  fiattfcred  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  finding  one  lefs 


*  As  Syphax  and  Mafiniffa,. 
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galling  in  changing  their  mailers  ;  or,  in  cafe  fervitude  was  un¬ 
avoidable,  the  choice  was  indifferent  to  them,  as  will  appear 
from  many  inllances  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftpry. 

The  mercenary  forces,  accuftomed  to  meafure  their  fidelity 
by  the  largenefs  or  continuance  of  their  pay,  were  ever  ready, 
on  the  leall  difcontent,  or  the  flighted  expectation  of  a  more 
confiderable  ftipend,  to  defert  to  the  enemy  with  whom  they 
had  juft  before  fought,  and  to  turn  their  arms  againft  thofe 
who  had  juft  before  invited  them  to  their  afliftanee. 

Thus  the  grandeur  of  the  Carthaginians  being  fuftained 
only  by  thefe  foreign  fupports,  was  fhaken  to  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  when  they  were  once  taken  away.  And  if,  to  this,  there 
happened  to  be  added  an  interruption  of  their  commerce,  by 
which  only  they  fubfifted,  arifing  from  the  lofs  of  a  naval  en¬ 
gagement,  they  imagined  themfelves  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  abandoned  themfelves  to  defpondency  and  defpair,  as  was 
evidently  feen  at  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war. 

Ariftotle,  in  the  treatife  where  he  (hows  the  advantages. and 
defefts  of  the  government  of  Carthage,  finds  no  fault  with  its 
keeping  up  none  but  foreign  forces  ;  it  is  therefore  probable, 
that  the  Carthaginians  did  not  fall  into  this  praftice  till  a  long 
time  after.  But  the  rebellions  which  haraffed  Carthage  in  its 
later  years,  ought  to  have  taught  its  citizens,  that  no  miferies 
are  comparable  to  thofe  of  a  government  which  is  fupported 
only  by  foreigners  ;  fince  neither  zeal,  fecurity,  nor  obedience 
can  be  expefted  from  them. 

But  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  the  republic  of  Rome.  As 
the  Romans  had  neither  trade  nor  money,  they  were  not  able 
to  hire  forces,  in  order  to  pufh  on  their  conqueftswith  the  fame 
rapidity  as  the  Carthaginians :  but  then,  as  they  procured 
every  thing  from  within  themfelves,  and  as  all  the  parts  of 
the  ftate  were  intimately  united,  they  had  furer  refources  in 
great  misfortunes  than  the  Carthaginians.  And  for  this  rea- 
fon,  they  never  once  thought  of  firing  for  peace  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Cannae,  as  the  Carthaginians  had  done  in  a  lefs  imminent 
danger. 

The  Carthaginians  had,  befides,  a  body  of  troops  ( which 
was  not  very  numerous)  levied  from  among  their  own  citizens  ; 
and  this  was  a  kind  of  fchool,  in  which  the  flower  of  their  no¬ 
bility,  and  thofe  whofe  talents  and  ambition,  prompted  them  to 
■afpire  to  the  firft  dignities,  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of 
war.  From  among  thefe  were  felecled  all  the  general  officers, 
who  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  different  bodies  of  their  forces, 
and  had  the  chief  command  in  the  armies.  This  nation 


was 
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was  too  jealous  and  fufpicious  to  employ  foreign  generals.  But 
they  were  not  fo  diltruftful  of  their  own  citizens  as  Rome  and 
Athens  ;  for  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  in- 
vefted  them  with  great  power,  did  not  guard  againft  the  abufe 
they  might  make  of  it,  in  order  to  opprefs  their  country.  The 
command  of  armies  was  neither  annual,  nor  limited  to  any  time, 
as  in  the  two  republics  above  mentioned.  Many  generals  held 
their  commilTions  for  a  great  number  of  years,  either  till  the 
war  or  their  lives  ended  ;  though  they  were  ftill  accountable 
to  the  commonwealth  for  their  conduct,  and  liable  to  be  re¬ 
called  whenever  a  real  overiight,  a  misfortune,  or  the  fuperior 
interefl  of  a  cabal,  furnilhed  an  opportunity  for  it. 


SECTION  VII. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

It  cannot  be  faid  that  the  Carthaginians  renounced  entirely 
the  glory  which  refults  from -ftudy  and  knowledge.  The  fend¬ 
ing  Maiiniffa,  fon  of  a  powerful  king  * ,  thither  for  education, 
gives  us  room  to  believe,  that  Carthage  was  provided  with  an 
excellent  fchool.  -j-  The  great  Hannibal,  who  in  all  refpe&s 
was  an  ornament  to  that  city,  was  not  unacquainted  with  polite 
literature,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter.  J  Mago,  another  very  ce¬ 
lebrated  general,  did  as  much  honour  to  Carthage  by  his  pen, 
as  by  his  victories.  He  wrote  28  volumes  upon  hufbandry, 
which  the  Roman  fenate  had  in  fuch  efteem,  that,  after  the 
taking  of  Carthage,  when  they  prefented  the  African  princes 
with  the  libraries  founded  there,  (another  proof  that  learning 
was  not  entirely  banifhed  from  Carthage),  they  gave  orders  to 
have  thefe  books  tranflated  into  Latin  §,  though  Cato  had 
before  written  books  on  that  fubjedt.  ||  There  is  Hill  extant 
a  Greek  verfion  of  a  treatife  drawn  up  by  Hanno  in  the  Punic 
tongue,  relating  to  a  voyage  he  made,  by  order  of  the  fenate, 
with,  a  confiderable  fleet  round  Africa,  for  the  fettling  of  differ¬ 
ent  colonies  in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  Hanno  is  believed 
to  be  more  ancient,  than  the  perfon  of  the  fame  name,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Agathocles. 

*  King  of  the  Mafiylians  in  Afric. 

f  Nepos  in  vita  Annibalis.  }  Cic.  de  Orat.  3.  i.  n.  249. 

Plin.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 

§  Thefe  books  were  writ  by  Mago  in  the  Punic  language,  and  tram'- 
lated  into  Greek  by  Cabins  Dionyfius  of  Utica,  from  whole  verfion,  we 
may  probably  fuppofe,  the  Latin  was  made. 

IJ  Vcff.  de  Hilt.  Gr.  1.  iv.  • 

Clitomachus^ 
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*  Clitcmachus,  called,  in  the  Punic  language,  Afdrubal,  was 
a  great  philofopher.  He  fucceeded  the  famous  Carneades, 
whofe  difciple  he  had  been,  and  maintained  in  Athens  the 
honour  of  the  academic  feft.  -f- Cicero  fays,  that  he  was  a 
more  fenfible  man,  and  fonder  offtudy  than  the  Carthaginians 
generally  are.  J  He  compofed  feveral  books,  in  one  of  which 
he  drew  a  piece  to  confole  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Carthage, 
who,  by  the  ruin  of  their  city,  were  reduced  to  llavery. 

I  might  rank  among,  or  rather  place  at  the  head  of,  the 
writers  who  have  adorned  Africa  with  their  compofltions,  the 
celebrated  Terence  ;  himfelf  being  fingly  capable  of  reflecting 
infinite  honour  on  his  country  by  the  fame  of  his  productions, 
if,  on  this  account,  Carthage,  the  place  of  his  birth,  ought  not 
to  be  lefs  confidered  as  his  country  than  Rome,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  acquired  that  purity  of  ftyle,  that  delicacy  and 
elegance,  which  have  gained  him  the  admiration  of  all  fucceed- 
ing  ages.  §  It  is  fuppofed,  that  he  was  carried  off  when  an 
infant,  or  at  lead  very  young,  by  the  Numidians  in  their  in- 
curfions  into  the  Carthaginian  territories ;  during  the  war 
carried  on  between  thefe  two  nations,  from  the  conclufion  of 
the  fecond,  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.  He  was 
fold  a  flave  to  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  fenator,  who, 
after  giving  him  an  excellent  education,  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  called  him  by  his  own  name,  as  was  then  the  cuftom.  He 
was  united  in  a  very  ftriCl  friendfhip  with  the  fecond  Scipio 
Africanus,  andLaslius;  and  it  was  a  common  report  at  Rome, 
that  he  had  the  affiftance  of  thefe  two  great  men  in  compofing 
his  pieces.  The  poet,  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  ftifle  a 
report  fo  advantageous  to  him,  made  a  merit  of  it.  Only  fix 
of  his  comedies  are  extant.  Some  authors  (according  to  Sue¬ 
tonius,  the  writer  of  his  life)  fay,  that  in  his  return  from  Greece, 
whither  he  had  made  a  voyage,  he  loft  a  hundred  and  eight 
comedies  tranflated  from  Menander,  and  could  not  furvive  an 
accident  which  muft  naturally  afflidl  him  in  a  fenfible  manner  ; 
but  this  incident  is  not  very  well  founded.  However  this  be, 
he  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  594,  under  the  confulftn’p  of  Cneius 
Cornelius  Dolabella  and  M.  Fulvius,  aged  35  years,  and  con- 
fequently  was  born  Ann.  560. 

It  muft  yret  be  confeffed,  notwithftanding  all  we  have  faid. 
that  there  ever  was  a  great  fcarcity  of  learned  men  in  Carthage, 

*  Plut.  de.  Fort.  Alex.  p.  328.  Diog.  Laert.  in  Clitom. 

f  Clitomachus,  homo  et  acutus  ut  Poenus,  et  valde  ftudiofus  ac  diiigens, 
Academ.  Qu.xft.  1.  iv.  n.  98. 

i  Tufc.  Qureft.  1.  iii.  n.  54.  §  Suet,  in  vit.  Terent. 

fince 
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fince  it  fcarce  furnifhed  three  or  four  writers  of  reputation  in 
upwards  of  700  years.  Although  the  Carthaginians  held  a 
eorrefpondence  with  Greece  and  the  moft  civilized  nations, 
yet  this  did  not  excite  them  to  borrow  their  learning,  as  being 
foreign  to  their  views  of  trade  and  commerce.  Eloquence, 
poetry,  hiftory,  feem  to  have  been  little  known  among  them. 
A  Carthaginian  philofopher  was  coniidered  as  a  fort  of  pro- 
digy  by  the  learned.  What  then  would  an  aftronomer  or  a 
geometrician  have  been  thought  ?  I  know  not  in  what  repu¬ 
tation  phyfic,  which  is  fo  advantageous  to  life,  was  at  Carthage ; 
or  the  civil  law,  fo  neceffary  to  fociety. 

As  works  of  wit  were  generally  had  in  fo  much  difregard, 
the  education  of  youth  mult  necelfarily  have  been  very  imper¬ 
fect  and  unpolilhed.  In  Carthage,  the  ftudy  and  knowledge 
of  youth  were  for  the  molt  part  confined  to  writing,  arithme¬ 
tic,  book-keeping,  and  the  buying  and  felling  goods;  in  a  word, 
to  whatever  related  to  traffic.  But  polite  learning,  hiftory, 
and  philofophv,  were  in  little  repute  among  them.  Thefe 
were,  in  later  years,  even  prohibited  by  the  laws,  which  ex- 
prefsly  forbid  any  Carthaginian  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue, 
left  it  might  qualify  them  for  carrying  on  a  dangerous  corref- 
pondence  with  the'  enemy,  either  by  letter  or  word  of  mouth*. 

Now,  what  could  be  expedited  from  fuch  a  call  of  mind  ? 
Accordingly,  there  was  never  feen  among  them,  that  elegance 
of  behaviour,  that  eafe  and  complacency  of  manners,  and  thofe 
fentiments  of  virtue,  which  are  generally  the  fruits  of  a  liberal 
education  in  all  civilized  nations.  The  fmall  number  of  great 
men  which  this  nation  has  produced,  muft  therefore  have  owed 
their  merit  to  the  felicity  of  their  genius,  to  the  Angularity  of 
their  talents,  and  a  long  experience,  without  any  great  affift- 
ance  from  inftruCtion.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  merit  of  the 
greateft  men  of  Carthage  was  fullied  by  great  failings,  low 
vices,  and  cruel  paffions ;  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  any  con- 
fpicuous  virtue  among  them,  without  fome  blemifh  ;  with  any 
virtue  of  a  noble,  generous,  and  amiable  kind,  and  fupported 

*  Fatftum  fenatus-confultum,  ne  quis  poftea  Carthaginienfis  aut  literis 
Greeds  aut  fermoni  ftuderet ;  ne  aut  loqui  cum  hofte,  aut  fcribere  fine 
interprete  poffet.  Juftin.  1.  xx.  c.  5.  Juft  in  afcribes  the  reafon  of  this 
law  to  a  treafonable  eorrefpondence  between  one  Suniatus,  a  powerful 
'Carthaginian,  and  Dionyfius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily ;  the  former  by  letters 
•written  in  Greek,  (which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians),  having  informed  the  tyrant  of  the  war  deCgned  againft  him 
by  his  country,  cut  of  hatred  to  Hanno  the  general,  to  whom  he  was 
an  enemy. 
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by  clear  and  lailing  principles,  fuch  as  is  every  where  found 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  reader  will  perceive, 
that  I  here  fpeak  only  of  the  heathen  virtues,  and  agreeable 
to  the  idea  which  the  Pagans  entertained  of  them. 

I  meet  with  as  few  monuments  of  their  Ikill  in  arts  of  a  lefs 
noble  and  neeeffary  kind,  as  painting  and  fculpture.  I  find, 
indeed,  that  they  had  plundered  the  conquered  nations  of  a 
great  many  works  in  both  thefe  kinds  :  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  themfelves  had  produced  many. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  one  cannot  help  concluding,  that 
traffic  was  the  predominant  inclination,  and  the  peculiar  cha- 
raiteriftic  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  that  it  formed,  in  a  manner, 
the  bafis  of  the  ftate,  the  foul  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
grand  fpring  which  gave  motion  to  all  their  enterprifes.  The 
Carthaginians,  in  general,  were  lkilful  merchants  ;  employed 
wholly  in  traffic  ;  excited  ftrongly  by  the  defire  of  gain,  and 
efteeming  nothing  but  riches ;  directing  all  their  talents,  and 
placing  their  chief  glory  in  amaffingthem,  though  at  the  fame 
time  they  fcarce  knew  the  ufe  for  which  they  were  defigned, 
or  how  to  life  them  in  a  noble  or  worthy  manner. 

SECTION  VIII. 

THE  CHARACTER,  MANNERS,  AND  QUALITIES  OF  THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  various  qualities  which  Cicero  * 
affigns  to  different  nations,  as  their  diftinguilhing  charatteriftics, 
he  declares  that  of  the  Carthaginians  to  be  craft,  Ikill,  addrefs, 
induilry,  cunning,  calUditas ;  which  doubtlefs  appeared  in 
war,  but  was  ftillmore  confpicuous  in  the  reft  of  their  conduit ; 
and  this  was  joined  to  another  quality,  that  bears  a  very  non- 
relation  to  it,  and  is  ftill  lefs  reputable.  Craft  and  cunning 
lead  naturally  to  lying,  hypocrify,  and  breach  of  faith  ;  and 
-thefe,  by  accuftoming  the  mind  infenfibly  to  be  lefs  fcrupulous 
with  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  means  for  compaffing  its  de- 
figns,  prepare  it  for  the  bafeft  frauds,  and  the  moft  perfidious 
addions.  This  was  alfo  one  of  the  charaiteriftics  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  -j- ;  and  it  was  fo  notorious,  that  to  fignify  any  re- 

*  Quam  volumus  licet  ipfi  nos  amemus,  tamer,  nec  numero  Hifpanos 
rec  robore  Gallos,  nec  calliditate  Poenos,  fed  pietate  ac  religione,  &c. 
omnes  gentes  nationefque  fuperavimus.  De  Arufp.  Refp.  n.  19. 

f  Carthaginienfes  fraudulent!  et  ir.endaces — multis  et  variis  mercato- 
rum  adver.arumque  fermonibus  ad  ftudium  fallen  di  qusefius  cupiditate 
vocabantur.  Cic.  Ora:,  ii.  in  Rull.  n.  9J- 


markable 
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■  markable  difhonefty,  it  was  ufual  to  call  it  Punic  honour,  Jidis 
Punica;  and  to  denote  a  knavifh,  deceitful  mind,  no  expref- 
fion  was  thought  more  proper  and  emphatical  than  this,  “  a 
“  Carthaginian  mind,”  Punicu?n  ingenium. 

An  excefiive  third  for,  and  an  immoderate  love  of  profit, 
generally  gave  occafion  in  Carthage  to  the  committing  bafc 
and  unjuft  aftions.  One  fingle  example  will  prove  this.  In 
the  time  of  a  truce,  granted  by  Scipio,  at  the  earned:  entreaties 
of  the  Carthaginians,  fome  Roman  veffels,  being  drove  by  a 
ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  Carthage,  were  feized  by  order  of  the 
fenate  and  people*,  who  could  not  fuffer  fo  tempting  a  prey 
to  efcape  them.  They  were  refolved  to  get  money,  though  the 
manner  of  acquiring  it  were  ever  fo  fcandalous.  -j-The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Carthage,  even  in  St.  Auftin’s  time,  as  that  father 
informs  us,  {bowed  on  a  particular  occafion,  that  they  Rill  re¬ 
tained  part  of  this  charackeriftic. 

ifBut  thefe  were  not  the  only  blemiflres  and  faults  of  the 
Carthaginians.  They  had  fomething  auftere  and  favage  in  their 
difpofilion  and  genius,  a  haughty  and  imperious  air,  a  fort  of 
.  -Yoc’tv.  v  ich,  in  its  firft  Harts,  was  deaf  to  either  reafon  or 
and  plunged  brutally  into  the  utmoft  exceffes 
The  people,  cowardly  and  groveling  under  ap- 
:  e  fiery  and  cruel  in  their  tranfports  ;  at  the 

i. : ‘a.  i  .  .  they  trembled  under  their  magiftrates,  they 
v.\  .■  T  !  eir  turn,  by  their  miferable  vaffals.  In  this 

we  fee  die  diuertnee  which  education  makes  between  one  na¬ 
tion  anu  another.  The  Athenians,  whofe  city^was  always 
m  fide  red"  as  the  centre  of  learning,  were  naturally  jealous  of 
their  authority,' and  difficult  to  govern  ;  but  ftill,  a  fund  of 
good  nature  and  humanity  made  them  compaflionate  the  mis- 
■rtunes  cf  others,  and  be  indulgent  to  the  errors  of  their  lea¬ 
ders.  Cleon  one  day  defired  the  afiembly,  in  which  he  pre- 

*  Magiftrates  fenatum  vocare,  populus  in  curias  veftibulo  fremere,  ne 
tanta  ex  oculis  manibufque  amitteretur  prxda.  Conienfum  eft  ut,  &c. 
Liv.  xxx.  n.  24. 

f  A  mountebank  had  promifed  thopeople  of  Carthage,  to  difeover  to 
them  their  moft  fecret  thot:ghts,  in  cafe  they  would  come  on  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  hear  him.  Being  all  met,  he  told  them,  they  were  deixrcus 
to  buy  cheap,  and  fell  dear.  Every  man’s  confcier.ee  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  charge,  and  the  mountebank  was  difmiffed  with  laughter  and  ap- 
plaufe.  “  Vili  vultis  emere,  et  care  vendere ;  in  quo  didlo  leviffimi  fee- 
“  nici  omnes  tamen  confcientias  invenerunt  fuas,  eique  vera  et  tamen 
“  improvifa  dicenti  admirabili  favore  plauferunt.”  S.  Aug.  1.  xiii.  de 
Trinit.  c.  3. 

i  Plut.  de  ger.  Reo.  p.  799. 

fid  ed, 
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fided,  to  break  up  ;  becaufe,  as  he  told  them,  he  had  a  facri- 
fice  to  offer,  and  friends  to  entertain.  The  people  only  laugh¬ 
ed  at  therequeft,  and  immediately  feparated.  Such  a  liberty, 
fays  Plutarch,  at  Carthage,  would  have  coft  a  man  his  life. 

■*L.ivy  makes  a  like  reflection  with  regard  to  Terentius  Var- 
ro.  That  general  being  returned  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  which  had  been  loft  by  his  ill  condudt,  was  met  by 
perfons  of  all  orders  of  the  ftate,  at  fome  diftance  from  Rome, 
and  thanked  by  them,  for  his  not  having  defpaired  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  who,  fays  the  hiftorian,  had  he  been  a  general  of 
the  Carthaginians,  muft  have  expected  the  moft  fevere  punifti- 
ment.  Cut,  ft  Carlhagintenjlum  duftor  fuijjet ,  nibtl  recufandum 
fupplicii  foret.  Indeed  a  court  was  ettabliflied  at  Carthage, 
where  the  generals  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their 
condudt  ;  and  they  all  were  made  refponfible  for  the  events  of 
war.  Ill  fuccefs  was  punifhed  there  as  a  crime  againft  the  ftate; 
and  whenever  a  general  loft  a  battle,  he  was  almoft  fure,  at  his 
return,  of  ending  his  life  upon  a  gibbet.  Such  was  the  furious, 
cruel,  and  barbarous  difpcfttion  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  always  ready  to  fhed  the  blood  of  their  citizens  as  well  as 
of  foreigners.  The  unheard-of  tortures  which  they  made  Re- 
gulus  fuffer,  are  a  manifeft  proof  of  this  affertion  ;  and  their 
hiftory  will  furnilh  us  with  fuch  inftances  of  it,  as  are  not  to 
be  read  without  horror. 


PART  SECOND. 

The  History  of  the  Carthaginians. 

THE  interval  of  time  between  the  foundation  of  Carthage 
and  its  ruin  included  700  years,  and  may  be  divided  in¬ 
to  two  parts.  The  firft,  which  is  much  the  longeft,  and  the 
leaft  known,  as  is  ordinary  with  the  beginnings  of  all  ftates, 
extends  to  the  firft  Punic  war,  and  takes  up  582  years.  The 
fecond,  which  ends  at  the  deftruftion  of  Carthage,  contains 
but  1 1 8  years. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  CARTHAGE,  AND  ITS  PROGRESS  TILL 
THE  TIME  OF  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR. 


CARTHAGE,  in  Africa,  was  a  colony  from  Tyre,  the 
moft  renowned  city  at  that  time  for  commmerce  in  the 
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*  Lib  xxii.  n.  61. 
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world. 
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world.  Tyre  had  long  before  tranfplanted  another  colony  in¬ 
to  that  country,  which  built  Utica*,  made  famous  by  the 
death  of  the  fecond  Cato,  who,  for  this  reafon,  is  generally  call¬ 
ed  Cato  Uticenlis. 

Authors  difagree  very  much  with  regard  to  the  era  of  the 
foundation  of  Carthage f.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  not 
very  material,  to  reconcile  them  ;  at  leal!,  agreeably  to  the  plan 
laid  down  by  me,  it  is  fufficient  to  know,  within  a  few  years, 
the  time  in  which  that  city  was  built. 

Carthage  exifted  a  little  above  700  years.  It  was  deftroyed 
under  the  confulateof  Cn.  Lentulus  and  L.Mummius,  the  603d 
year  of  Rome,  3859th  of  the  world,  and  J45  before  Chrift. 
The  foundation  of  it  may  therefore  be  fixed  at  the  year  of  the 
world  3 1 58,  when  Joaffi  was  king  of  Judah,  98  years  before  the 
building  of  Rome,  and  846  before  our  Saviour. 

JThe  foundation  of  Carthage  is  aferibed  to  Elifa,  a  Tyrian 
princefs,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dido.  Ithobal,  king  of 
Tyre,  and  father  of  the  famous  Jezebel,  called  in  feripture  Eth- 
baal,  was  her  great-grandfather.  She  married  her  near  relation 
Acerbas,  called  otherwife  Sicharbas  and  Sichasus,  an  extreme¬ 
ly  rich  prince,  and  Pygmalion  king  of  Tyre  was  her  brother. 
This  prince  having  put  Sichseus  to  death,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  feize  his  immenfe  treafures,  Di¬ 
do  eluded  the  cruel  avarice  of  her  brother,  by  withdrawing  fe- 
cretly  with  all  her  dead  hufband’s  poffeffions.  After  having  long 
■wandered,  Ihe  at  laft  landed  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  gulph  where  Utica  flood,  and  in  the  country  of  Africa 
properly  fo  called,  diflant  almoft  fifteen  ||  miles  from  Tunis,  fo 
famous,  at  this  time,  for  its  corfairs  ;  and  there  fettled  with 

*  Utica  et  Carthago,  ambae  inclytse,  ambie  a  Fhcenicibus  conditas ;  ilia 
fc.to  Catonisinfignis,  ha;c  fuo.  Pompon.  Mel.  c.  67,  Utica  and  Car¬ 
thage,  both  famous,  and  both  built  by  Phsenicians ;  the  firft  renowned  by 
Cato’s  fate,  the  laft  by  its  own. 

-j-  Our  countryman  Howel  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  three  different 
-accounts  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  in  the  following  manner.  Pie  fays 
that  the  town  confifted  of  three  parts,  •viz.  Cothon,  or  the  port  and  build¬ 
ings  adjoining  to  it,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  firft  built ;  Megara, 
built  next,  and  in  refpedi  of  Cothon,  called  the  New  Town,  or  Kartliada  ; 
and  Byrfa,  or  the  citadel,  built  laft  of  all,  and  probably  by  Dido. 

Cothon,  to  agree  with  Appian,  was  built  jo  years  before  the  taking  of 
Troy  ;  Megara,  to  correfpond  with  Eufebius,  was  built  194  years  after  ; 
Byrla,  to  agree  with  Menander,  cited  by  Jofephus,  was  built  160  years  af¬ 
ter  Megara. 

f  Div.  Epit.  1.  li.  §  Juftin.  1.  xviii.  c.  4,  5, 6.  App.  de  hello 

Pun.  p.  1.  fitrab.  1.  xvii.  p.  832.  Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  6. 

||  120  Stadia.  Strab.  1.  xiv.p.  687. 
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her  few  followers,  after  having  purchafed  fome  lands  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country*. 

Many  of  the  neighbouring  people,  invited  by  the  profpefl 
of  lucre,  repaired  thither  to  fell  to  thefe  foreigners  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  and  fhortly  after  incorporated  themfelves  with 
them.  Thefe  inhabitants,  who  had  been  thus  gathered  from 
different  places,  foon  grew  very  numerous.  The  citizens  of 
Utica  confidering  them  as  their  countrymen,  and  as  defcended 
from  the  fame  common  flock,  deputed  envoys  with  very  con-fi- 
derable  prefents,  and  exhorted  them  to  build  a  city  in  the  place 
where  they  had  firft  fettled.  The  natives  of  the  country,  from 
the  efteem  and  refpefl  frequently  fhown  to  flrangers,  made 
them  the  like  offers.  Tims  all  things  confpiring  with  Dido’s 
views,  fhe  built  her  city,  which  was  appointed  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Africans  for  the  ground  it  flood  upon,  and 
called  Carthada,  f ,  or  Carthage,  a  name  that,  in  the  Phoenician 
and  Hebrew  tongues,  which  have  a  great  affinity,  fignifies  the 
New  City.  It  is  faid  that  when  the  foundations  were  dug,  a 
horfe’s  head  was  found,  which  was  thought  a  good  omen,  and 
a  prefage  of  the  future  warlike  genius  of  that  people^. 

This  princefs  was  afterwards  courted  by  Iarbas,  king  of 
Getulia,  and  threatened  with  a  war  in  cafe  of  refufal.  Dido, 
who  had  bound  herfelf  by  an  oath  not  to  confent  to  a  fecond 
marriage,  being  incapable  of  violating  the  faith  fhe  had  fworn 
to  Sichaeus,  delired  time  for  deliberation,  and  for  appealing 

*  Some  authors  fay,  that  Dido  put  a  trick  on  the  natives,  by  defiring 
to  purchafe  of  them,  for  the  intended  fettlement,  only  fo  much  land  as 
an  ox’s  hide  would  encompafs.  The  roquet!  was  thought  too  moderate 
to  be  denied.  She  then  cut  the  hide  into  the  fmalletl  thongs ;  and 
with  them,  encompaffcd  a  large  trad!  of  ground,  on  which  the  built 
a  citadel  called  Byrfa,from  the  hide.  But  this  tale  of  the  thong  is  gene¬ 
rally  exploded  by  the  learned  ;  who  obferve,  that  the  Hebrew  word  Bofra, 
which  lignifies  a  fortification,  gave  rife  to  the  Greek  word  Byrfa,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  citadel  of  Carthage. 

f  Kartha  Hadath,  or  Hadtha. 

|  Effodere  loco  fignum,  quod  regia  Juno 

Monflrarat,  caput  acris  equi ;  nam  fic  fore  bello, 

Egregiam,  et  facilem  vidtu  per  fecula  gentem. 

Virg.  JE a.  1.  i.  ver.  447, 

The  Tyrians  landing  near  this  holy  ground. 

And  digging  here,  a  profp’rous  omen  found  : 

Erom  under  earth  a  courfer’s  head  they  drew, 

Their  growth  and  future  fortune  to  foretliew : 

This  fated  fign  their  foundrefs  Juno  gave, 

Of  a  foil  fruitful,  and  a  people  brave. 
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the  manes  of  her  firft  hufioand  by  facrifice.  Having,  therefore, 
ordered  a  pile  to  be  raifed,  fhe  afcended  it  ;  and  drawing  out 
a  dagger  file  had  concealed  under  her  robe,  ftabbed  herfelf 
with  it*. 

Virgil  has  made  a  great  deal  of  alteration  in  this  hiftory,  by 
fuppcfing  that  iEneas,  his  hero,  was  cotemporary  with  Dido, 
though  there  was  an  interval  of  near  three  centuries  between 
the  one  and  the  other  ;  the  era  of  the  building  of  Carthage 
being  fixed  three  hundred  years  lower  than  the  deftrudlion  of 
Troy.  This  liberty  is  very  excufable  in  a  poet,  who  is  not 
tied  to  the  fcrupulous  accuracy  of  an  hiltorian  ;  we  admire, 
with  great  reafon,  the  judgment  he  has  (hewn  in  his  plan,  when, 
to  affedf  the  Romans  the  more,  for  whom  he  wrote,  with  his 
fubjett,  he  has  the  art  of  introducing  into  it  the  implacable 
hatred  which  fub lifted  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  and  in- 
genioufiy  deduces  the  original  of  it  from  the  very  remote  foun¬ 
dation  of  thofe  two  rival  cities. 

Carthage,  whofe  beginnings,  as  we  have  obferved,  were  very 
weak,  grew  larger  by  infenfible  degres,  where  it  was  founded. 
But  its  dominion  was  not  long  confined  to  Africa.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  ambitious  city  extended  their  conquefts  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  invading  Sardinia,  feiz.ing  a  great  part  of  Sicily,  and 
reducing  almoft  all  Spain  ;  and  having  fent  powerful  colonies 
every-where,  they  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the  feas  for  more 
than  fix  hundred  years  ;  and  formed  a  (late  which  was  able  to 
aiipute  pre-eminence  with  the  greateft.  empires  of  the  world, 
by  their  wealth,  their  commerce,  their  numerous  armies,  their 

*  The  fiery,  as  it  is  told  more  at  large  in  Juftin.  1.  xviii.  c.  6.  is  this: 
Iarbas,  king  of  the  Mauritanians,  fending  for  ten  of  the  principal  Car¬ 
thaginians,  demanded  Dido  in  marriage,  threatening  to  declare  war 
againft  her  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  The  ambaffadors  being  afraid  to  deliver 
the  meflage  of  Iarbas,  told  her,  with  Punic  honefty,  that  he  wanted  to 
have  fome  perfon  fent  him,  who  was  capable  of  civilizing  and  polifhing 
himfelf  and  his  Africans;  but  that  there  was  no  pofiibility  of  finding 
any  Carthaginian,  who  would  be  willing  to  quit  his  native  place  and  kin¬ 
dred,  for  the  converfation  of  Barbarians,  who  were  as  favage  as  the  wild- 
eft  beafts.  Here  the  queen  with  indignation  interrupting  them,  and 
afldng,  if  they  were  not  a&amed  to  refufe  living  in  any  manner  which 
might  be  beneficial  to  their  country,  to  which  they  owed  even  their  lives ; 
they  then  delivered  the  king’s  meflage,  and  hid  her  fet  them  a  pattern, 
and  facrifice  herfelf  to  her  country’s  welfare.  Did  o,  being  thus  enfnared, 
called  on  Sichseus  with  tears  and  lamentations,  and  anfwered,  that  fhe 
would  go  where  the  fate  of  her  city  called  her.  At  the  expiration  of 
three  months,  fhe  afcended  the  fatal  pile,  and  with  her  laft  breath  told  the 
fpeiftators,  that  fhe  was  going  to  her  hufband,  as  they  had  ordered  her. 

formidable 
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formidable  fleets,  and,  above  all,  by  the  courage  and  ability  of 
their  captains.  The  dates  and  circumflances  of  many  of  thefe 
conquefts  are  little  known.  I  (hall  take  but  a  tranfient  notice 
of  them,  in  order  to  enable  my  readers  to  form  fome  idea  of 
the  countries,  which  will  be  often  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of 
this  hiftory. 

CONQUESTS  OF  THE  CAP.THAGINIANS  IN  AFRICA. 

*  T  h  e  firft  wars  made  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  to  free 
themfelves  from  the  annual  tribute  which  they  had  engaged  to 
pay  the  African,  for  the  land  thefe  had  permitted  them  to 
fettle  in.  This  conduct  does  them  no  honour,  as  the  fettle- 
ment  was  granted  them,  upon  condition  of  their  paying  a  tri¬ 
bute.  One  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  they  were  defirous 
of  covering  the  obfeurity  of  their  original,  by  abolifliing  this 
proof  of  it.  But  they  were  not  fuccefsful  on  this  occafiom 
The  Africans  had  juftice  on  their  fide,  and  they  profpered  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  war  being  terminated  by  the  payment  of  the  tri¬ 
bute.  - 

f  The  Carthaginians  afterwards  carried  their  arms  againft  the 
Moors  and  Numidians,  and  won  conquefts  from  both.  Being- 
now  emboldened  by  thefe  happy  fucceffes,  they  (hook  oft  entire¬ 
ly  the  tribute  which  gave  them  fo  much  uneafinefsj,  and  poi- 
defied  themfelves  of  a  great  part  of  Africa. 

§  About  this  time  there  arofe  a  great  difpute  between  Car¬ 
thage  and  Cyrene,  on  account  of  their  refpedtive  limits.  Gy¬ 
rene  was  a  very  powerful  city,  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
towards  the  greater  Syrtis,  and  had  been  built  by  Battus  the 
JLacediemonian. 

It  was  agreed  on  each  fide,  that  two  young  men  (hould  fet 
out  at  the  fame  time  from  either  city,  and  that  the  place  of 
their  meeting  (hould  be  the  common  boundary  of  both  ftates. 
The  Carthaginians  (thefe  were  two  brothers  named  Philieni) 
made  the  ir.oft  hafte  ;  and  their  antagonifts  pretending  than 
fcul  play  had  been  ufed,  and  that  thefe  two  brothers  above 
mentioned  had  fet  out  before  the  time  appointed,  refufed  to 
ftand  to  the  agreement,  unlefs  the  two  brothers,  to  remove  alt 
fufpicion  of  their  unfair  dealing,  would  confent  to  be  buritd 
alive  in  the  place  where  they  had  met.  They  acquiefced  with 
the  propofal ;  and  the  Carthaginians  eredled,  on  that  fpot, 

*  Juftin.  1.  xix.  c.  i.  -f-  Ibid.  c.  ii. 

i  Afri  compulfi  ftipendium  urbi3  condita;  Carthaginienfibus  remittere. 
Judin.  1.  xix.  c.  ii. 

§  Sailuft  de  bello  Jugurth.  n.  77.  Valer,  Max,  1.  v.  c,  6. 
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two  altars  to  their  memories,  and  paid  them  divine  honours  In 
their  city.;  and  from  that  time,  the  place  was  called  “  The 
altars  of  the  Phikeni,  Arae  Phiiaenorum* * * §,”  and  ferved  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  which  extended  from 
thence  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

CONQUESTS  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  IN  SARDINIA,  iffc. 

Hiftory  does  not  inform  11s  exaftly,  either  of  the  time  when 
the  Carthaginians  entered  Sardinia,  or  of  the  manner  they  got 
poffeffion  of  it.  f  This  ifland  was  of  great  ufe  to  them,  and 
during  all  their  wars  fupplied  them  abundantly  with  provifions. 
It  is  feparated  from  Corlica  by  a  ftrait  of  about  three  leagues 
over.  The  metropolis  of  the  fouthern  and  moll  fertile  part 
of  it,  was  Caralis  or  Calaris,  now  called  Cagliari.  On  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  natives  withdrew  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  are  almoflrinac- 
ceflible,  and  whence  the  enemy  could  not  diflodge  them. 

The  Carthaginians  feized  likewife  on  the  Baleares,  now  cal¬ 
led  Majorca  and  Minorca.  Port  Magon,  in  the  latter  ifland, 
was  fo  called  from  Mago,  a  Carthaginian  general,  who  firft 
made  ufe  of,  and  fortified  it.  t  It  is  not  known  who  this  Ma¬ 
go  was  ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  Hannibal’s  bro¬ 
ther.  This  harbour  is,  at  this  day,  one  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  in  the  Mediterranean. 

§  Thefe  ifles  furnilhed  the  Carthaginians  with  the  mcfl:  ex¬ 
pert  flingers  in  the  world,  who  did  them  great  fervice  in  bat>- 
ties  and  fieges.  They  flung  large  ftones  of  above  a  pound 
weight;  and  fometimes  threw  leaden  bullets  ||  with  fo  much 
violence,  that  they  would  pierce  even  the  frrongeft  helmets, 
fhields,  and  cuiraffes  ;  and  were  fo  dextrous  in  their  aim,  that 
they  fcarce  ever  miffed  the  blow.  The-  inhabitants  of  thefe 
iflands  were  accuftomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  handle  the  fling  % 
for -which  purpofe  their  mothers  placed,  on  the  bough  of  a 
high  tree,  the  piece  of  bread  defigned  for  their  children’s  hreak- 

*  Thefe  pillars  were  not  handing  in  Strabo’s  time.  Some  geogra¬ 
phers  think  Arcadia  to  he  the  city  which  was  anciently  called  Philteno- 
rum  Arae ;  but  others  believe  it  was  Naina  or  Tain,  fituated  a  little  well 
©f  Arcadia,  in  the  gulph  of  Sidra. 

f  Strab.  1.  v.  p.  224.  Diod.  I.  v.  p.  296. 

4  Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n.  37. 

§  Diod.  1.  v.  n.  298.  and  1.  six.  p.  742.  Liv.  loco  citato. 

||  Liquefcit  excufia  glans  funda,  at  attritu  aeris,  velut  igne,  diftillat, 
i.  e.  The  ball,  when  thrown  from  the  fling,  diffolves ;  and,  by  the  fric- 
tion  of  the  air,  runs  as  if  it  was  melted  by  fire,  Eenec,  Nat.  Quarft. 
1,  ii.  c.  57, 

fall. 
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faft,  who ’were  not  allowed  a  morfel  till  they  had  brought  it 
down  with .  their  flings.  *  From  this  practice  thefe  iflands 
were  called  Baleares  and  Gymnaflas  by  the  Greeks  ;  becaufe 
the  inhabitants  ufed  to  exercife  themfelves  fo  early  in  flinging 
of  ftonesf. 

CONQUESTS  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  IN  SPAIN. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  thefe  conquefts,  I  believe 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  my  readers  fome  idea  of  Spain. 

J  Spain  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Boetica,  Lufitania,  Tar- 
raconia. 

Boetica,  fo  called  from  the  river  Boetus$,  was  the  fouthern 
diviiion  of  it,  and  comprehended  the  prefent  kingdom  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  Andalufia,  part  of  New  Caftile,  and  Eftremadura.  Cadiz* 
called  by  the  ancients  Gades  and  Gadira, ds  a  town  fltuated  in 
a  fmall  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Anda¬ 
lufia,  about  nine  leagues  from  Gibraltar.  ]|  It  is  well  known, 
that  Hercules,  extending  his  conquefts  to  this  place,  halted, 
from  the  fuppofition  that  he  was  come  to  the  extremity  of  the 
world.  He  here  erefted  two  pillars,  as  monuments  of  his 
victories,  purfuant  to  the  cuftorn  of  that  age.  The  place  has 
always  retained  the  name,  though  time  has  quite  deftroyed 
thefe  pillars.  Authors  are  divided  in  opinion,  with  regard  to 
the  place  where  thefe  pillars  were  erected.  *  *  Boetica  was  the 

*  Strab.  1.  iii.  p.  167. 

f  Bochart  derives  the  name  of  thefe  iflands  from  two  Phoenician 
words,  Baal-jare,  or  mafter  of  the  art  of  flinging.  This  ftrengthens  the 
authority  of  Strabo,  viz.  that  the  inhabitants  learnt  their  art  from  the 
Phoenicians,  who  were  once  their  mafters.  2i ptvSoviirxi  £gi?oi  A t-yavrai — 
i-»T8  foimxts  xaTiir^av  ras  yrnrx;.  And  this  is  ftill  more  probable,  when 
we  confider  that  both  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians  excelled  in  this  art. 
The  Balearian  flings  would  annoy  an  enemy  either  near  at  hand,  or  at  a 
diftance.  Every  flinger  carried  three  of  them  in  war;  one  hung  from 
the  neck,  a  fecond  from  the  waift,  and  a  third  was  carried  in  the  hand. 
To  this  give  me  leave  to  add  two  more  obfervations,  foreign  indeed 
to  the  prefent  purpofe,  but  relating  to  thefe  iflands,  which  I  hope  will 
not  be  unentertaining  to  the  reader.  The  fir  ft  is,  that-  thefe  iflands  were 
once  fo  infefted  with  rabbits,  that  the  inhabitants  of  them  applied  to 
Rome,  either  for  aid  againft  them,  or  otherwifie  defired  new  habitations, 
IxGxXX isQoti  yag  u<ro  ruv  %uiuv  Tvruv.  thofe  creatures  having  ejetfted  them 
out  of  their  old  ones.  Vide  Strab.  Pljn.  L  viii.  c.  55  The  fecond  obfer- 
vation  is,  that  thefe  iflanders  were  not  only  expert  flingere,  but  likewife 
excellent  fwimmers  ;  which  they  are  to  this  day,  by  the  teftimony  of  our 
countryman  Biddulph,  who,  in  his  Travels,  informs  us,  that  being  be¬ 
calmed  near  thefe  iflands,  a  woman  fwam  to  him  out  of  one  of  them, 
with  a  baflcet  offruit  to  fell. 

$  Cluver.l.  ii.  c.  2.  §  Guadalquivir* 

(1  .Strab.  1.  iii.  p.  17*.  **  Ibid.  p.  139 — 142. 
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moll  fruitful,  the  wealthieft,  and  mod  populous  part  of  Spain, 
It  contained  200  cities,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Turdetani, 
or  Turduli.  On  the  banks  of  the  Boetus  {food  three  large 
cities  ;  Caltulo,  towards  the  fource  ;  Corduba,  lower  down* 
the  native  place  of  Lucan  and  the  two  Seneca’s ;  laftly,  Hif- 
palis*. 

Lufitania  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Ocean,  on  the  north, 
by  the  river  Durius-j-,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Anas^. 
Between  thefe  two  rivers  is  the  Tagus.  Lufitania  was  what 
is  now  called  Portugal,  with  part  of  Old  and  New'  Caftile. 

Tarraconia  comprehended  the  reft  of  Spain,  that  is,  the 
kingdoms  of  Murcia  and  Valentia,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Na¬ 
varre,  Bifcay,  the  Afturias,  Gallicia,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  two  Caftiles.  Tarracojji,  a  very  confi- 
derable  city,  gave  its  name  to  that  part  of  Spain.  Pretty  near 
it  lay  Barcino||.  Its  name  makes  it  conjectured,  that  it  was 
built  by  Barcha,  father  of  the  great  Hannibal.  The  moft 
renowned  nations  of  Tarraconia,  were  the  Celtiberi,  beyond 
the  river  Iberus**;  the  Cantabri,  where  Bifcay  now  lies;  the 
Carpetani,  whole  capital  was  Toledo  ;  the  Ovitani,  &c. 

Spain,  abounding  with  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  and  peopled 
with  a  martial  race  of  men,  had  fufficient  to  excite  both  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  w'ere  more  of 
a  mercantile  than  of  a  warlike  difpolition,  even  from  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  conftitution  of  their  republic.  They  doubtlefs  knew 
that  their  Phoenician  anceftors,  as  f  f  Diodorus  relates,  taking 
-advantage  of  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  immenfe  riches  which  were  hid  in  the  bowrels  of 
their  lands,  firft  took  from  them  thefe  precious  treafures,  in 
exchange  for  commodities  of  the  loweft  value.  They  likewife 
forefaw,  that  if  they  could  once  fubdue  this  country,  it  would 
furnifh  them  abundantly  with  well-difciplined  troops  for  the 
eonqueft  of  other  nations,  as  actually  happened. 

J^The  occafion  of  the  Carthaginians’  firft  landing  in  Spain* 
was  to  afilft  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  who  were  invaded  by 
the  Spaniards.  That  city,  as  well  as  Utica  and  Carthage, 
was  a  colony  of  Tyre,  and  even  more  ancient  than  either  of 
them.  The  Tyrians,  having  built  it,  eftablifhed  there  the  w;or- 
Ihip  of  Hercules,  and  eredted  in  his  honour,  a  magnificent 
temple,  which  became  famous  in  after-ages.  The  fuccefs  of 

*  Seville.  1  '  f  Duero.  I  Guadiana.  §  Tarragona.  . 

]|  Barcelona.  **  Ebro.  ff  Tib.  v.  p.  312. 

Juftin.  3.  xliv.  c.  5.  Died.  I.  v.  p.  300. 
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this  firft  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  made  them  defirous 
of  carrying  their  arms  into  Spain. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  in  what  period  they  entered  Spain, 
nor  how  far  they  extended  their  firft  conquefts.  It  is  probable 
that  thefe  were  flow  in  the  beginning,  as  the  Carthaginians 
had  to  do  with  very  warlike  nations,  who  defended  themfelves 
with  great  refolution  and  courage.  Nor  could  they  ever  have 
accomplilhed  their  defign,  as  *  Strabo  obferves,  had  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  united  in  a  body,  formed  but  one  ftate,  and  mutually  af- 
fifted  one  another.  But  as  every  canton,  every  people,  were 
entirely  detached  from  their  neighbours,  and  had  not  the  lealt 
correfpondence  with  them,  the  Carthaginians  were  forced  to 
fubdue  them  one  after  another.  This  circumftance  occafioned, 
on  one  hand,  their  ruin  ;  and  on  the  other,  protrafted  the  war, 
and  made  the  conqueft  of  the  country  much  more  difficult  f  ; 
accordingly  it  has  been  obferved,  that  though  Spain  was  the 
firft  province  which  the  Romans  invaded  on  the  continent,  it 
was  the  laft  they  fubdued  J,  and  was  not  entirely  fubjecled  to 
their  power,  till  after  having  made  a  vigorous  oppofition  for 
upwards  of  200  years. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  given  by  Polybius  and  Livy, 
of  the  wars  of  Hamilcar,  Afdrubal,  and  Hannibal  in  Spain, 
which  will  foon  be  mentioned,  that  the  army  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  had  not  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  that  country, 
till  this  period,  and  that  the  greateft  part  of  Spain  was  then 
unconquered.  But  in  twenty  years  time  they  completed  the 
conqueft  of  almoft  the  whole  country. 

$  At  the  time  that  Hannibal  fet  out  for  Italy,  all  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  from  the  Philaenorum  Arae,  by  the  great  Syrtis,  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  was  fubjefl:  to  the  Carthaginians.  Palling 
through  the  ftraits,  they  had  conquered  all  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Spain,  along  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  Pyrenean  hills.  The 
coaft  which  lies  on  the  Mediterranean  had  been  almoft  wholly 
fubdued  by  them  ;  and  it  was  there  they  had  built  Cartha- 
gena  ;  and  they  were  mailers  of  all  the  country,  as  far  as  the 
river  Iberus,  which  bounded  their  dominions.  Such  was,  at 
that  time,  the  extent  of  their  empire.  In  the  centre  of  the 

*  Lib.  iii.  p.  158. 

f  Such  a  divifion  of  Britain  retarded,  and  at  the  fame  time  facilitated 
the  conqueft  of  it  by  the  Romans.  Hum  finguli  pugnant,univerfi  vincun- 
tur.  Tacit. 

t  Hifpania  prima  Romanis  inita  Provinciarum  quae  quidem  continen- 
tis  fint,  poftrema  omnium  perdomita  eft.  Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n. 

§  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p,  19a.  1.  i.  p.  9, 
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country,  fome  nations  had  indeed  held  out  againft  all  their  ef¬ 
forts,  and  could  not  be  fubdued  by  them. 

CONQUESTS  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  IN  SICILY. 

The  wars  which  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  in  Sicily  are 
more  known.  I  fhall  here  relate  thofe  which  were  waged  from 
the  reign  of  Xerxes  (who  firft  prompted  the  Carthaginians,  to 
carry  their  arms  into  Sicily)  till  the  firft  Punic  war.  This 
takes  up  near  220  years,  viz.  from  the  year  of  the  world 
3520  to  3738.  At  the  breaking  out  of  thefe  wars,  Syracufe, 
the  moft  confiderable  as  well  as  moft  powerful  city  of  Sicily, 
had  invefted  Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Thrafybulus,  three  brothers 
who  fucceedcd  one  another,  with  a  fovereign  power.  After 
their  deaths,  a  democracy  or  popular  government  was  efta- 
blilhed  in  that  city,  and  fabfifted  above  60  years.  From  this 
time,  the  two  Dionyfius’s,  Timoleon,  and  Agathocles,  bore 
the  fway  in  Syracufe.  Pyrrhus  was  afterwards  invited  into 
Sicily,  but  he  kept  pofiTeflion  of  it  only  a  few  years.  Such 
was  the  government  of  Sicily  during  the  wars  of  which  I  am 
going  to  treat.  They  will  give  us  great  light  with  regard  to 
the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  time  that  they  began 
to  be  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans. 

Sicily  is  the  largeft  and  moft  confiderable  ifland  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  for  that  reafon 
was  called  Trinacria  and  Triquetra.  The  eaftern  fide,  which 
faces  the  Ionian  or  Grecian  fea,  extends  from  Cape  Pachy- 
num  *  to  Pelorum-|-.  The  moft  celebrated  cities  on  this  coaft 
are  Syracufe,  Tauromenium,  and  Meffana.  The  northern 
coaft,  which  looks  towards  Italy,  reaches  from  cape  Pelorum 
to  cape  Lilybteum  ft.  The  moft  noted  cities  on  this  coaft  are 
Myls,  Hymera,  Panormus,  Eryx,  Motya,  Lilybseum.  The 
fouthem  coaft,  which  lies  oppoiite  to  Africa,  extends  from 
cape  Lilybaeum  to  Pachynum.  The  moft  remarkable  cities 
on  this  coaft  are  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Camarina. 
This  ifland  is  feparated  from  Italy  by  a  ftrait,  which  is  about  a- 
mile  and  a  half  over,  and  called  the  Faro,  or  Strait  of  Mefiina. 
§  The  paffagg  from  Lilybaeum  to  Africa  is  but  1 500  furlongs, 
that  is,  about  75  leagues. 

||  The  period  in  which  the  Carthaginians  firft  carried  their 
arms  into  Sicily  is  not  exactly  known.  All  we  are  certain  of 
is,  that  they  were  already  poffeffed  of  fome  part  of  it  at  the 

*  Paffaro.  f  II  Faro.  f  Cape  Boeo.  §  Strabo, 

I.  vi.  p.  267.  ||  A.  M.  3501.  A.  Carth.  343.  Rom.  24J1.  Ant. 

J.  C.  303.  Polyb.  I.  iii.  p.  245,  &  feq,  edit.  Gronov. 
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time  that  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  ;  the 
fame  year  that  the  kings  were  expelled,  and  confuls  appointed 
in  their  room,  vl%.  28  years  before  Xerxes  invaded  Greece. 
This  treaty,  which  is  the  firlt  we  find  mentioned  to  have  been 
made  between  thefe  two  nations,  fpeaks  of  Africa  and  Sardinia 
as  pofieffed  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  whereas  the  conventions 
with  regard  to  Sicily  relate  only  to  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland 
which  were  fubjeft  to  them.  By  this  treaty  it  is  exprefsly 
ftipulated,  that  neither  the  Romans  nor  their  allies  (hall  fail  be¬ 
yond  the  Fair  Promontory*,  which  was  very  near  Carthage  ; 
and  that  fuch  merchants,  as  (hall  refort  to  this  city  for  traffic, 
ffiall  pay  only  certain  duties  as  are  fettled  in  it  f . 

It  appears  by  the  fame  treaty,  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
particularly  careful  to  exclude  the  Romans  from  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  fubjeft  to  them,  as  well  as  from  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  tranfadling  in  them  :  as  though  the  Carthaginians,  even 
at  that  time,  took  umbrage  at  the  riling  power  of  the  Romans, 
and  already  harboured  in  their  bread;  the  fecret  feeds  of  the 
jealoufy  and  diffidence,  that  were  one  day  to  burll  out  in  long 
and  cruel  wars  ;  and  which  nothing  could  extinguilh  but  the 
ruin  of  one  of  the  contending  powers  ;  10  fierce  were  their  mu¬ 
tual  hatred  and  animcfity. 

y  Some  years  after  the  conclufion  of  the  firih  treaty,  the 
Carthaginians  made  an  alliance  with  Xerxes,  king  of  Perfia. 
This  prince,  who  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  whom  he  confidered  as  his  irreconcileable 
enemies,  thought  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  fucceed  in 
his  enterprife,  without  the  affiftance  of  Carthage,  whofe  jv>wer 
made  it  formidable  even  at  that  time.  The  Carthaginians, 
who  always  kept  in  view  the  defign  they  entertained  of  feizing 
upon  the  remainder  of  Sicily,  greedily  fnatched  the  favourable 
opportunity  which  now  prefented  itfelf  for  their  completing 
the  reduction  of  it.  A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded ; 
whereby  the  Carthaginians  were  to  invade,  with  all  their  forces, 
thofe  Greeks  who  were  fettled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  during 
which  Xerxes  fhould  march  in  perfon  again!!  Greece  itfelf. 

The  preparations  for  this  war  lafted  three  years.  The  land* 

*  The  reafon  of  this  reftraint,  according  to  Polybius,  was,  the  unwil- 
Jingnefs  of  the  Carthaginians  to  let  the  Romans  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  countries  which  lay  more  to  the  fouth,  in  order  that  this  enter- 
prifing  people  might  not  hear  of  their  fertility.  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  24;. 
edit.  Gronov. 

|  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  246. 

?  A.  M.  3520.  Ant.  J.  C.  4S4.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  1,  16,  &  22. 
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army  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  300,000  men.  The  fleet  con¬ 
fided  of  2000  {hips  of  war,  and  upwards  of  3000  fmall  veflels 
of  burden.  Hamilcar,  the  molt  experienced  captain  of  his 
age,  failed  from  Carthage  with  this  formidable  army.  He 
landed  at  Palermo  * ,  and,  after  refrefhing  his  troops,  he  march¬ 
ed  againft  Hymera,  a  city  not  far  diftant  from  Palermo,  and 
laid  fiege  to  it.  Theron,  who  commanded  in  it,  feeing  him- 
felf  very  much  ftraitened,  fent  to  Gelon,  who  had  poffefled 
himfelf  of  Syracufe.  Pie  flew  immediately  to  his  relief,  with 
50,000  foot,  and  5000  horfe.  His  arrival  infufed  new  cou¬ 
rage  into  the  belieged,  who,  from  that  time,  made  a  very  vi¬ 
gorous  defence. 

Gelon  was  an  able  warrior,  and  excelled  in  ftratagems.  A 
courier  was  brought  to  him,  who  had  been  difpatched  from 
Selinuntum  with  a  letter  for  Hamilcar,  to  inform  him  of  the 
day  when  he  might  expedf  the  cavalry,  which  he  had  demanded 
of  them.  Gelon  drew  out  an  equal  number  of  his  own,  and 
fent  them  from  his  camp  about  the  time  agreed  on.  Thefe 
being  admitted  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  as  coming  from  Seli¬ 
nuntum,  rufned  upon  Hamilcar,  killed  him,  and  fet  fire  to  his 
flrips.  In  this  critical  conjunfture,  Gelon  attacked,  with  all  his 
forces,  the  Carthaginians,  who  at  firft  made  a  gallant  refift- 
ance  ;  but  when  the  news  of  their  general’s  death  was  brought 
them,  and  they  faw  all  their  fleet  in  a  blaze,  their  courage  fail¬ 
ed  them,  and  they  fled.  And  now  a  dreadful  {laughter  en- 
fued,  upwards  of  150,000  being  flain.  The  reft  of  the  army 
having  retired  to  a  place  where  they  were  in  want  of  every 
thin could  not  make  a  long  defence,  and  fo  were  forced  to 
furrender  at  difcretion.  This  battle  was  fought  the  very  day 
of  the  famous  action  of  Thermopylse,  in  which  300  Spartans-)-, 
with  the  facriflce  of  their  lives,  difputed  Xerxes’s  entrance 
into  Greece. 

When  the  fad  news  was  brought  to  Carthage,  of  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  army,  confirmation,  grief,  and  defpair,  threw  the 
whole  city  into  fuch  a  confuflon  and  alarm  as  are  not  to  be  ex- 
preffed.  It  was  imagined  that  the  enemy  was  already  at  the 
gates.  The  Carthaginians,  in  great  reverfes  of  fortune,  always 
loft  their  courage,  and  funk  into  the  oppofite  extreme.  Im¬ 
mediately  they  fent  a  deputation  to  Gelon,  by  which  they  de- 
fired  peace  upon  any  terms.  He  heard  their  envoys  with  great 

*  This  city  is  called  in  Latin  Panormus. 

f  Befides  the  300  Spartans,  the  Thefiians,  a  people  of  Boeotia,  to  the 
number  of  700,  fought  and  died  with  Leonidas,  in  this  memorable  battle. 
Herod.  1,  vii.  c.  203 — 222. 
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humanity.  The  complete  victory  he  bad  gained,  fo  far  from 
making  him  haughty  and  untraCtable,  had  only  increafed  his 
modefty  and  clemency  even  towards  the  enemy.  He  therefore 
granted  them  a  peace,  upon  no  other  condition,  than  their  pay¬ 
ing  2COO  *  talents  towards  the  expence  of  the  war.  He  like- 
wife  required  them  to  build  two  temples,  where  the  treaty  of 
this  peace  fhould  be  depofited,  and  expofed  at  all  times  to 
public  view.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  think  this  a  dear 
purchafe  of  a  peace,  that  was  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  to  their 
affairs,  and  which  they  hardly  durft  hope  for.  Gifgo,  the  fon 
of  Hamilcar,  purfuant  to  the  unjuft  cuftom  of  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans,  of  afcribing  to  the  general  the  ill  fuccefs  of  a  war,  and  mak¬ 
ing  him  fuffer  for  it,  was  punifhed  for  his  father’s  misfortune, 
and  fent  into  banifhment.  He  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
at  Selinuntum,  a  city  of  Sicily. 

Gelon,  on  his  return  to  Svracufe,  convened  the  people,  and 
invited  all  the  citizens  to  appear  under  arms.  He  himfelf  en¬ 
tered  the  afiembly,  unarmed  and  without  his  guards,  and  there 
gave  an  account  of  the  whole  conduCt  of  his  life.  His  fpeech 
met  with  no  other  interruption  but  the  public  teftimonies 
which  were  given  him  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  So  far 
from  being  treated  as  a  tyrant  and  the  oppreffor  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  liberty,  he  was  confidered  as  its  benefactor  and  deliverer  ;  * 
ail,  with  an  unanimous  voice,  proclaimed  him  king  ;  and  the 
crown  was  bellowed,  after  his  death,  on  his  two  brothers. 

t  After  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Sv- 
racufe,  where  Nicias  perifhed  with  his  whole  fleet,  the  Segef- 
tans,  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  againft  the 
Syracufans,  fearing  the  refentment  of  their  enemies,  and  being 
attacked  byr  the  inhabitants  or  Selinuntum,  implored  the  aid  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  put  themfelves  and  city  under  their 
protection.  The  laft  mentioned  people  debated  feme  time, 
what  courfe  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take,  the  affair 
meeting  with  great  difficulties.  On  one  hand,  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  were  very  defirous  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  a  city  which 
lay  fo  convenient  for  them  :  on  the  other,  they  dreaded  the 
powei  and  forces  of  Svracufe,  which  had  fo  lately  cut  to  pieces 
a  numerous  army  of  the  Athenians,  and  become,  by  fo  ffiin- 
ing  a  victory,  more  formidable  than  ever.  At  laft,  the  luft  of 
empire  pevailed,  and  the  Segeftans  were  promifed  fueccurs. 


*  An  Attic  filver  talent,  according  to  Dr.  Bernard,  is  L.106.  ys.  con- 
fequcntly  5000  talents  is  L. 4x2,500. 

+  ,A;  M-  3592*  A-  Carth.  434.  Rem.  336.  Ant.  T.  C.  412.— 
IJiod.  1.  xui.  p.  169 — 171.  179 — 186. 
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The  conduct  of  this  war  was  committed  to  Hannibal,  who 
had  been  inverted  with  the  higheft  dignity  of  the  ftate,  being 
one  of  the  fuffetes.  He  was  grandfon  to  Hamilcar,  who  had 
been  defeated  by  Gelon,  and  killed  before  Hymera  ;  and  fon  to 
Gifgo,  who  had  been  condemned  to  exile.  He  left  Carthage, 
bred  with  a  defire  of  revenging  his  family  and  country,  and 
of  wiping  away  the  difgrace  of  the  laft  defeat.  He  had  a 
very  great  army  as  well  as  fleet  under  his  command.  He  land¬ 
ed  at  a  place  called  the  Well  of  Lilybaeum,  which  gave  its 
name  to  a  city,  afterwards  built  on  the  fame  fpot.  His  firrt: 
enterprife  was  the  fiege  oLSelinuntum.  The  attack  and  de¬ 
fence  were  equally  vigorous,  the  very  women  fhewing  a  reio- 
lution  and  bravery  above  their  fex.  The  city,  after  making  a 
long  rertftance,  was  taken  by  ftorm,.and  the  plunder  of  it  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  foldiers.  The  vidlor  exercifed  the  moft  horrid 
cruelties,  without  fhewing  the  leaft  regard  either  to  age  or  fex. 
He  peimitted  fuch  inhabitants  as  had  fled,  to  continue  in  the 
city  after  it  had  been  difmantled  ;  and  to  till  the  lands,  on 
condition  -of  their  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Carthaginians. 
This  city  had  been  built  242  years. 

Hymera,  which  was  next  befieged  by  Hannibal,  andlikewife 
taken  by  ftorm,  and  more  cruelly  treated  than  Selinuntum,  was 
*  entirely  razed,  240  years  from  its  foundation.  He  forced  3000 
prifoners  to  undergo  all  kinds  of  ignominy  and  punifhments, 
and  at  laft  murdered  them  on  the  very  fpot  where  his  grandfa¬ 
ther  bad  been  killed  by  Gelon’s  cavalry  ;  to  appeafe  and  fatisfy 
his  manes,  by  the  blood  of  thefe  unhappy  victims. 

Thefe  expeditions  being  ended,  Hannibal  returned  to  Car¬ 
thage,  on  . which  occafion  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  him, 
and  received  him  amidft  the  moftjoyful  acclamations. 

*  Thefe  fuccefies  reinflamed  the  defire,  and  revived  the  de- 
fign  which  the  Carthaginians  had  ever  entertained,  of  getting 
pofleffion  of  all  Sicily.  Three  years  after,  they  appointed  Han¬ 
nibal  their  general  a  fecond  time  ;  and  on  his  pleading  his 
great  age,  and  refufing  the  command  of  this  war,  they  gave 
him  for  lieutenant,  Imilcon,  fon  of  Hanno,  of  the  fame  family. 
The  preparations  for  this  war  were  equal  to  the  great  defign 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  formed.  The  fleet  and  army 
were  foon  ready,  and  fet  out  for  Sicily.  The  number  of  their 
forces,  according  to  Timaeus,  amounted  to  above  120,000; 
and,  according  to  Ephorus,  to  300,000  men.  The  enemy, 
-on  their  fide,  had  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  and 

*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  201 — 203.  206 — 211.  226—237. 

were 
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were  prepared  to  give  the  Carthaginians  a  warm  reception. 
The  Syracufans  had  fent  to  all  their  allies,  in  order  to  levy 
forces  among  them,  and  to  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  to  exhort 
them  to  exert  themfelves  vigorcufly,  in  defence  of  their  liber¬ 
ties. 

Agrigentum  expected  to  feel  the  firft  fury  of  the  enemy. 
This  city  was  prodigioufly  rich  *,  and  ftrongly  fortified.  It 
was  fituated,  as  were  Hymera  and  Selinuntum,  on  that  coaft  of 
Sicily  which  faces  Africa.  Accordingly,  Hannibal  opened  the 
campaign  with  the  fiege  of  this  city.  Imagining  that  it  was 
impregnable  except  on  one  fide,  he  turned  his  whole  force  that 
way.  He  threw  up  banks  and  terraces  as  high  as  the  walls, 
and  made  ufe,  on  this  occafion,  of  the  rubbifh  and  fragments  of 
the  tombs  Handing  round  the  city,  which  he  had  demolifhed 
for  that  purpofe.  Scon  after,  the  plague  infefted  his  army, 
and  fvvept  away  a  great  number  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  h;mfelf.  The  Carthaginians  interpreted  this  difafter  as  a 
pumfnment  inflidfedby  the  gods  who  revenged  in  this  manner 
the  injuries. done  to  the  dead,  whofc  gholts  many  fancied  they 
had  feen  {talking  before  them  in  the  night.  No  more  tombs 
were  therefore  demolifhed  ;  prayers  were  ordered  to  be  made, 
according  to  the  practice  of  Carthage  ;  a  child  was  facrificed 
to  Saturn,  in  compliance  with  a  molt  inhumanly-fuperftitious 
cuftom  ;  and  many  victims  were  thrown  into  the  fea  in  honour 
of  Neptune. 

The  befieged,  who  at  firfl  had  gained  fome  advantages, 
were  at  laft  fo  preffed  by  famine,  that,  all  hopes  of  relief  feem- 
ing  defperate,  they  refoved  to  abandon  the  city.  The  follow* 
ing  night  was  fixed  on  for  this  purpofe.  The  reader  will  na- 

*  The  very  fepulchral  monuments  fiiewed  th  :  magnificence  ana  luxury 
of  this  city,  they  being  adorned  with  ftatues  of  birds  and  horfes.  But  the 
Wealth  and  boundlefs  generality  of  Gellrar,  one  of  its  inhabitants,  is  almoii 
incredible.  He  entertained  the  people  with  fpeclacles  and  feafts,  and, 
during  a  famine,  prevented  the  citizens  from  dying  with  hunger :  he 
gave  portions  to  poor  maidens,  and  refeued  the  unfortunate  from  want 
and  defpair:  He  had  Duilt  houfes  in  the  city  and  the  country,  purpofcly  far 
the  accommodation  of  ftrangers,  whom  he  ul'ually  difmiffed  with  hand- 
fome  prefents.  500  Ihipwrecked  citizens  of  Gela,  applying  to  him,  were 
bountifully  relieved,  and  every  man  fupplied  with  a  cloak  and  a  coat  out 
of  his  wardrobe.  Diod.  1.  xiii.  Valer.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  ult.  Empedocles 
the  philofopher,  born  in  Agrigentum,  has  a  memorable  faying  concern¬ 
ing  bis  fellow-citizens  ;  that  the  Agrigentines  fquandered  their  money 
fo  exceffively  every  day,  as  if  they  expected  it  could  never  be  exhaufted  ; 
and  built  with  fuch  folidity  and  magnificence,  as  if  they  thought  they 
fhould  live  for  ever. 

Z  2  turally 
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turally  image  to  hitnfelf  the  grief  with  which  thefe  miferable 
people  mull  be  fcized,  on  their  being  forced  to  leave  their 
houfes,  rich  ppfiefnons,  and  their  country  ;  but  life  was  ftill 
dearer  to  them  than  all  thefe.  Never  was  a  more  melancholy 
fpectacle  feen.  To  omit  the  reft,  a  crowd  of  women,  bathed 
in  tears,  were  feen  dragging  after  them  their  helplefs  infants,  in 
order  to  fecure  them  from  the  brutal  fury  of  the  viftor.  But 
tire  moft  grievous  circumitance  was,  the  neceffity  they  were  un¬ 
der  of  leaving  behind  them  the  aged  and  Tick,  who  were  unable 
either  to  fly  or  to  make  the  leart  refinance.  The  unhappy  ex¬ 
iles  arrived  at  Gela,  which  was  the  neareft  city  in  their  way,  and 
there  received  all  the  comforts  they  could  expecl  in  the  deplo¬ 
rable  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced. 

In  the  mean  time  Iinilcon  entered  the  city,  and  murdered 
all  who  were  found  in  it.  The  plunder  was  immenfely  rich, 
and  fitch  as  might  be  expected  from  one  of  the  molt  opulent 
cities  of  Sicily,  which  contained  200,000  inhabitants,  and  had 
never  been  befieged,  nor  confequently  plundered  before.  A 
numberlefs  multitude  of  pictures,  vafes,  and  ftatucs  cf  all  kinds 
were  found  here,  the  citizens  having  an  exqnifite  tafte  for  the 
polite  arts.  Among  other  curionties  was  the  famous  bull  * 
of  Phalaris,  which  was  fent  to  Carthage. 

The  fiege  of  Agrigentum  had  laded  eight  months.  Im:l- 
con  made  his  forces  take  up  their  winter-quarters  in  it,  to  give 
them  the  neeeffary  refrelhment,  and  left  this  city,  after  laying 
it  entirely  in  ruins,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring.  He  after¬ 
wards  befieged  Gela,  and  took  it,  notwithstanding  the  fuc- 
cour3  which  were  brought  by  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  who  had 
feized  upon  the  government  of  Syracufe.  Imilcon  ended  the 
war  by  a  treaty  with  XBonyfius.  The  articles  cf  il  were,  thsc 
the  Carthaginians,  befides  their  ancient  acquifitions  in  Sicily, 
I  ho  aid  full  poffefs  the  country  of  the  Si  cardans  f,  Selinuntum, 
Agrigentum,  and  Hymera  ;  as  likewife  that  of  Gela  and  Ca- 
rnarina,  with  leave  for  the  inhabitants  to  reiide  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  difmantled  cities,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  tribute 
to  Carthage  :  that  the  Leontines,  the  Meffenians,  and  all  the 
Sicilians,  fhould  retain  their  own  laws,  and  preferve  their  inde¬ 
pendence  :  Laftly,  that  the  Syracufans  ftiould  ftill  continue 
fubjecl  to  Dionyfius.  After  this  treaty  was  concluded,  Imil¬ 
con  returned  to  Carthage,  where  the  plague  ftill  made  dread¬ 
ful  havoc. 

*  This  bull,  with  other  fpoils  here  taker.,  was  afterwards  reftored  to 
the  Argentines  by  Scipio,  when  he  took  Carthage  in  the  third  Punic 

war.  Cic.  1.  iv.  in  Verrem,  c.  33.  _ 

+  The  Shamans  and  Sicilians  were  anciently  two  diltinct  people. 

1  Dionyhus 
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*  Dionyfius  had  concluded  the  late  peace  with  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  in  no  other  view  but  to  get  time  to  eftablifh  his  new 
authority,  and  make  the  neceflary  preparations  for  the  war 
which  he  meditated  againft  them.  As  he  was  very  fenfible 
how  formidable  thefe  people  were,  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endea¬ 
vours  to  enable  himfelf  to  invade  them  with  fuccefs  ;  and  his 
defign  was  wonderfully  well  feconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  fub- 
jedts.  The  fame  of  this  prince,  the  ftron-g  defire  he  had  to  dif- 
tinguifh  himfelf,  the  charms  of  gain,  and  the  profpedt  of  the 
rewards  which  he  promifed  thofe  who  fhould  ihow  the  greateil 
induftry,  invited,  from  all  quarters  into  Sicily,  the  moft  able 
art  ids  and  workmen  at  that  time  in  the  world.  All  Syracufe 
now  became  in  a  manner  a  common  workftiop,  in  every  part  of 
which  men  were  feen  making  fwords,  helmets,  fhields,  and  mi¬ 
litary  engines  j  and  in  preparing  all  things  neceflary  for  build¬ 
ing  (hips  and  fitting  out  fleets.  The  invention  of  five  benches 
of  oars,  or  Quinqueremes,  was  at  that  time  very  recent,  for 
till  then  only  three  -J-  had  been  ufed. .  Dionyfius  animated  the 
workmen  by  his  prefence,  and  by  the  applaufes  he  gave,  and 
the  bounty  which  he  bellowed  feafonably,  but  chiefly  by  his 
popular  and  engaging  behaviour,  which  excited  more  ftrongly 
than  any  other  condudl,  the  induftry  and  ardor  of  the  work- 
men,  J  the  moft  excellent  of  whom,  in  every  art,  had  frequently 
.  the  honour  to  dine  with  him. . 

When  all  things  were  ready,  and  a  great  number  of  forcts 
had  been  levied  in  different  countries,  he  called  the  Syracufans 
together,  laid  his  defign  before  them,  and  reprefented  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  as  the  profefled  enemies  to  the  Greeks  ;  that  they 
had  no  lefsin  view  than  the  invafion  of  all  Sicily  ;  the  fubjeft- 
ing  all  the  Grecian  cities  ;  and  that,  in  cafe  their  progrefs  was 
not  checked,  the  Syracufans  themfelves  would  foon  be  attack¬ 
ed  ;  that  the  reafon  why  the  Carthaginians  did  not  attempt 
any  enterprife,  and  continued  inadlive,  was  owing  entirely  to 
the  dreadful  havoc  made  by  the  plague  among  them  ;  which, 
he  obferved,  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  Syracufans. 
Though  the  tyranny  and  the  tyrant  were  equally  odious  to 
Syracufe,  yet  the  hatred  the  people  in  quellion  bore  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  prevailed  over  all  other  -confiderations  ;  and  every 
one,  guided  more  by  the  views  of  an  interefted  policy  than  by 
the  dictates  of  juftice,  received  the  fpeech  with  applaufe.  Upon 
this,  without  the  leaft  complaint  made  of  treaties  violated,  or 
making  a  declaration  of  war,  Dionyfius  gave  up  to  the  fury  of 

*  A.  M  3600.  A.  Carth.  442.  Rom.  344.  Ant.  J.  C.  404.  Dion. 

L  xiv.  p.  368 — 278.  f  Triremes.  J  Hones  slit  artes. 

Z  3  /  the. 
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the  populace,  the  perfons  and  pofteffions  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Great  numbers  of  them  refided  at  that  time  in  Syracufe,  and 
traded  there  on  the  faith  of  treaties.  Eut  now  the  common 
people  ran  to  their  houfes,  plundered  their  efiedfo,  ar.d  pretend¬ 
ed  they  were  fuftpiently  authorised  to  exercife  every  ignominy, 
and  inflict  every  kind  of  punifhment  on  them,  for  the  cruelties 
they  had  exercifed  againft  the  natives  cf  the  country.  And 
this  horrid  example  of  perfidy  and  inhumanity  was  followed 
throughout  the  whole  ifland  of  Sicily.  This  was  the  bloody 
fignal  of  the  war  which  was  declared  again!!;  them.  Dionyfius, 
having  thus  begun  to  do  hiinfelf  juftice,  in  his  way,  fent  de¬ 
puties  to  Carthage,  to  require  them  to  reftore  all  the  Sicilian 
cities  to  their  liberties,  and  that  otherwife,  all  the  Carthaginians 
found  in  them  ftiould  be  treated  as  enemies.  This  news  fpread 
a  general  alarm  in  Carthage,  efpccially  when  they  reflected  on 
the  fad  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced. 

Dionyfius  opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Motya, 
which  was  the  magazine  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  ;  and 
he  befieged  the  town  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  it  was  impof- 
iible  for  Imilcon,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  to  relieve  it.  He 
brought  forward  his  engines,  battered  the  place  with  his  bat¬ 
tering-rams,  advanced  towers  fix  flories  high  to  the  wall,  rol¬ 
led  upon  wheels,  and  of  an  equal  height  with  their  houfes  ; 
from  thefe  towers  he  greatly  annoyed  the  befieged,  with  furi¬ 
ous  difeharges  of  volleys  of  arrows  and  ftones,  fent  from  his 
catapulta’s*,  an  engine  at  that  time  of  late  invention.  At  laft, 
the  city,  after  having  made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  put  to  the  fword, 
thofe  excepted  who  took  fanctuary  in  the  temples.  The  plun¬ 
der  of  it  was  abandoned  to  the  foldiers  ;  and  Dionyfius,  leav¬ 
ing  a  ftrong  garrifon  and  a  trufty  governor  in  it,  returned  to 
Syracufe. 

-j-The  following  year  Imilcon,  being  appointed  one  of  the 
fu ffetes,  returned  to  Sicily  with  a  far  greater  army  than  before. 
He  landed  at  Palermo:);,  took  feveral  cities,  and  recovered 
Motya  by  force  of  arms.  Animated  by  thefe  fucceifes,  he 
advanced  towards  Syracufe,  with  defigit  to  befiege  it ;  march- 
inp-  his  infantry  by  land  ;  whilft  his  fleet,  under  the  command 
cf  Mago,  failed  along  the  coaft. 

The  arrival  of  Imilcon  threw  the  Syracufans  into  great 

*  The  curious  reader  will  find  a  very  particular  account  of  it  in  the 
feccnd  part  of  the  eighth  volume  of  this  work. 

f  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  279 — 295.  juftin.  1,  six,  c,  2,3. 

^  Punormus, 
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conflernaticn.  Above  2CO  fhips,  laden  with  the  fpculs  of  the 
enemy,  and  advancing  in  good  order,  entered  in  a  kind  of  tri¬ 
umph  the  great  harbour,  being  followed  by  500  barks.  At 
the  fame  time  the  land  army,  coafifting,  according  to  fome  au¬ 
thors,  of  300,000  foot*,  and  3000  horfe,  was  feen  marching 
forward  on  the  other  fide  of  the  city.  Imilcon  pitched  his 
tent  in  the  very  temple  of  Jupiter ;  and  the  reft  of  the  army 
encamped  at  1 2  furlongs,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
city.  Marching  up  to  it,  Imilcon  offered  battle  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  did  not  care  to  accept  the  challenge.  Imilcon, 
fatisfied  at  his  having  extorted,  as  it  were,  from  the  Syracu* 
fans,  this  confeffion  of  their  own  weaknefs  and  his  fuperiority, 
returned  to  his  camp  ;  not  doubting  but  he  fhould  foon  be 
mafter  of  the  city  ;  confidering  it  already  as  a  certain  prey, 
which  could  not  poffibly  efcape  him.  For  30  days  together, 
he  laid  wafte  the  neighbourhood  about  Syracufe,  and  ruined 
the  whole  country.  He  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  fuburb  of 
Acradina,  and  plundered  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proferpirte. 
.To  fortify  his  camp,  he  beat  down  the  tombs  which  flood 
round  the  city ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  Gelon  and  his 
wife  Demarata,  which  was  prodigioufly  magnificent. 

But  thefe  fucceffes  were  not  killing.  All  the  fplendor  of 
this  anticipated  triumph  vanifhed  in  a  moment,  and  taught 
mankind,  fays  the  hiftorianf,  that  the  proudeft  mortal,  blalled 
fooner  or  later  by  a  fuperior  power,  fhould  be  forced  to  con* 
fefs  his  own  weaknefs.  Whilft  Imilcon,  now  mafter  of  almoft 
all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  expe&ed  to  finifh  his  ccnquefts  by  the 
reduction  of  Syracufe,  a  contagious  diftemper  feized  his  army, 
and  made  dreadful  havoc  in  it.  It  was  now  the  midft  of  fum- 
ir.er,  and  the  heat  that  year  was  exceflive.  The  infeftion  be¬ 
gan  among  the  Africans,  multitudes  of  whom  died,  without 
any  poffibility  of  their  being  relieved.  Care  was  taken  at  firft 
to  inter  the  dead ;  but  the  number  increafing  daily,  and  the 
infection  fpreadmg  very  faft,  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  the 
fick  could  have  no  afilftance.  The  plague  had  very  uncom¬ 
mon  fyinptorns,  fuch  as  violent  dyfenteries,  raging  fevers,  burn¬ 
ing  entrails,  acute  pains  in  every  part  of  the  body.  The  in¬ 
fected  were  even  feized  with  madnefs  and  fury,  fo  that  they 
would  fall  upon  any  perfons  that  came  in  their  way,  and  tear 
them  to  pieces. 

*  Seme  authors  fay  but  30,000  foot,  which  is  the  more  probable  ac¬ 
count,  as  the  fleet  which  blocked  up  the  town  by  fea  was  fo  formidable. 

f  Diodorus. 
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■  Dionyfius  did  not  lcfe  this  favourable  opportunity  for  attack¬ 
ing  the  enemy.  Imilcon’s  army,  being  more  than  half  con¬ 
quered  by  the  plague,  could  make  but  a  feeble  refinance. 
The  Carthaginian  (hips  were  almoit  all  either  taken  or  burned. 
The  inhabitants  in  general  of  Syracufe,  their  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  came  pouring  out  of  the  city,  to  behold  an  event 
which  to  them  appeared  miraculous.  With  hands  lifted  up 
to  heaven,  they  thanked  the  tutelar  gods  of  their  city,  for  hav¬ 
ing  revenged  the  fanttity  of  temples  and  tombs,  which  had 
been  fo  brutally  violated  by  thefe  Barbarians.  Night  coming 
on,  both  parties  retired  ;  when  Imilcon,  taking  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  this  fhort  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  fent  to  Dionyfius, 
for  leave  to  carry  back  with  him  the  fmall  remains  of  his  fhat- 
tered  army,  with  an  offer  of  300  talents*,  which  was  all  the 
fpecie  he  had  then  left.  Permiflion  could  only  be  obtained  for 
the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  Imilcon  Hole  away  in  the  night, 
and  left  the  reft  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

In  fuch  unhappy  circumftances  did  the  Carthaginian  gene¬ 
ral,  who,  a  few  days  before  had  been  fo  proud  and  haughty, 
retire  from  Syracufe.  Bitterly  bewailing  his  own  fate,  but 
moft  of  all  that  of  his  country,  he,  with  the  moft  infolent  fury, 
accufed  the  gods  as  the  foie  authors  of  his  misfortunes.  “  The 
“  enemy,”  continued  he,  44  rnay  indeed  rejoice  at  our  mifery, 
“  but  have  no  reafon  to  glory  in  it.  We  return  vi&orious  over 
“  the  Syracufans,  and  are  only  defeated  by  the  plague.  No 
“  part,”  added  be,  “  of  the  difafter  touches  me  fo  much  as  my 
“  furviving  fo  many  gallant  men,  and  my  being  referved,  not 
"  for  the  comforts  of  life,  but  to  be  the  fport  of  fo  dire  a  ca- 
“  lamity.  However,  ftnee  I  have  brought  back  the  miferable 
44  remains  of  an  army  which  had  been  committed  to  my  care,  I 
“  now  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  follow  the  brave  foldiers 
44  who  lie  dead  before  Syracufe ;  and  to  fhow  my  country, 
“  that  I  did  not  furvive  them  out  of  a  fondnefs  of  life,  but 
“  merely  to  preferve  the  troops  which  had  efcaped  the  plague 
“  from  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  to  which  my  more  early  death. 
“  would  have  abandoned  them.” 

Being  now  arrived  in  Carthage,  which  he  found  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  grief  and  defpair,  he  entered  his  houfe,  {hut  his  doors 
againft  the  citizens,  and  even  his  own  children  ;  and  then  gave 
himfelf  the  fatal  ftroke,  in  compliance  with  a  pra&ice  to  which 
the  heathens  falfely  gave  the  name  of  courage,  though  it  was 
in  reality  no  other  than  a  cowardly  defpair. 

*  About  L. 61, 800  Englifli  money. 

But 
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But  the  calamities  of  this  unhappy  city  did  not  flop  here  ; 
for  the  Africans,  who  from  time  immemorial  had  bore  an  im¬ 
placable  hatred  to  the  Carthaginians,  being  now  exafperated  to- 
fury,  becaufe  their  countrymen  had  been  left  behind,  and  ex- 
pcfed.  to  the  murdering  fword  of  the  Syracufans,  affemble  in 
the  moft  frantic  manner,  found  the  alarm,  take  up  arms,  and, 
after  feizing  upon  Tunis,  march  direftly  to  Carthage,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  200,000  men.  The  citizens  now  gave 
themfelves  up  for  loft.  This  new  incident  was  confidered  by 
them  as  the  fad  effetft  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  which  purfued 
the  guilty  wretches  even  to  Carthage.  As  its  inhabitants, 
cfpecially  in  all  public  calamities,  carried  their  fuperftition  to 
the  greateft  excels,  their  firft  care  was  to  appeafe  the  offended 
gods.  Ceres  and  Proferpine  were  deities,  who,  till  that  time, 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  Africa.  But  now,  to  atone  for  the 
outrage  which  had  been  done  them,  in  the  plundering  of  their 
temples,  magniiicent  ftatues  were  erecled  to  their  honour ; 
priefts  were  feledled  from  among  the  moft  diftinguifhed  families 
of  the  city  ;  facrifices  and  victims,  according  to  the  Greek  ri¬ 
tual,  if  I  may  ufe  that  expreffion,  were  offered  Up  to  them  ; 
in  a  word,  nothing  was  omitted  which  could  be  thought  con¬ 
ducive  in  any  manner  to  appeafe  the  angry  goddelfes,  and  to 
merit  their  favour.  After  this,  the  defence  of  the  city  was 
the  next  object  of  their  care.  Happily  for  the  Carthaginians, 
this  numerous  army  had  no  leader,  but  was  like  a  body  unin¬ 
formed  with  a  foul ;  no  provifions  or  military  engines,  no  dif- 
cipline,  or  fubordination  were  feen  among  them :  every  man 
fetting  himfelf  up  for  a  general,  or  claiming  an  independence 
from  the  reft.  Diviftons,  therefore,  ariling  in  this  rabble  of  an 
army,  and  the  famine  increaftng  daily,  the  individuals  of  it 
withdrew  to  their  refpedlive  homes,  and  delivered  Carthage 
from  a  dreadful  alarm. 

The  Carthaginians  were  not  difcouraged  by  their  late  dif- 
after,  but  continued  their  enterprifes  on  Sicily.  Mago,  their 
general,  and  one  of  the  furfetes,  loft  a  great  battle,  and  his  life. 
And  now  the  Carthaginian  chiefs  demanded  a  peace,  which 
accordingly  was  granted,  on  condition  of  their  evacuating  all 
Sicily,  and  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  to  accept  the  peace  on  the  terms  it  was  offered  ;  but  repre- 
fenting,  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  deliver  up  the  cities, 
^without  firft  obtaining  an  order  from  their  republic,  they  ob¬ 
tained  fo  long  a  truce,  as  gave  them  time  fufficignt  for  fending 
to  Carthage.  During  this  interval,  they  raifed  and  difciplin- 
ed  new  troops,  over  which  Mago,  fon  of  him  who  had  been 
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lately  killed,  was  appointed  general.  He  was  very  young,  but 
of  great  abilities  and  reputation.  Mago  arrived  in  Sicily,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  he  gave  Dionyfius  battle ;  in 
which  Leptinus*,  one  cf  the  generals  of  the  latter,  was  killed, 
and  upwards  of  14,000  Syracufans  left  dead  in  the  field.  By 
this  viftory  the  Carthaginians  obtained  an  honourable  peace, 
which  left  them  in  the  poffeffion  of  all  they  had  in  Sicily,  with 
even  the  addition  of  fome  ftrong-holds  ;  befides  1000  talentsf, 
which  were  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war. 

J  About  this  time  a  law  was  enabled  at  Carthage,  by  which 
its  inhabitants  were  forbid  to  learn  to  write  or  fpeak  the  Greek 
language;  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  enemy,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing. 
Th  is  was  occafioned  by  the  treachery  of  a  Carthaginian,  who 
had  writ  in  Greek  to  Dionyfius,  to  give  him  advice  of  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  army  from  Carthage. 

$  Carthage  had  foon  after  another  calamity  to  ftruggle  with. 
The  plague  got  into  the  city,  and  made  terrible  havoc.  Panic 
terrors,  and  violent  fits  of  frenzy,  feized  on  a  fudden  the  heads 
of  the  diftempered ;  who  fallying,  fwora  in  hand,  out  of  their 
hcufes,  as  if  the  enemy  had  taken  the  city,  killed  or  wounded 
all  who  unhappily  came  in  their  way.  The  Africans  and  Sar¬ 
dinians  would  very  willingly  have  taken  this  opportunity  to 
fhake  off  a  yoke  which  was  fo  hateful  to  them  ;  but  both  were 
fubjefted  and  reduced  to  their  allegiance.  Dionyfius  formed 
at  this  time  an  enterprife,  in  Sicily,  in  the  fame  views,  which 
was  equally  unfuccefsful.  He  died  ||  fome  time  after,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  of  the  fame  name. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  firft  treaty  which  the 

*  This  Leptinus  was  brother  to  Dionyfius. 

+  About  L.ao6,oco. 

^  Juftin.  1.  xx.  c.  5.  §  Died.  I.  xv.  p.  344. 

(j  This  is  the  Dionyfius  who  invited  Plato  to  his  court ;  and  who, 
being  afterwards  offended  with  his  freedom,  fold  him  for  a  Have.  Some 
philofophers  came  from  Greece  to  Syracufe,  in  order  to  redeem  their  bro¬ 
ther,  which  having  done,  they  fent  him  home  with  this  ufeful  leffon  : 
That  philofophers  ought  very  rarely,  or  very  obligingly,  to  converfe 
with  tyrants.  This  prince  had  learning,  and  affedled  to  pafs  for  a  poet ; 
but  could  not  gain  that  name  at  the  Olympic  games,  whither  he  had 
fent  his  verfes,  to  be  repeated  by  his  brother  Thearides.  It  had  been 
happy  for  Dionyfius,  had  the  Athenians  entertained  no  better  an  opinion 
of  his  poetry  ;  for  on  their  pronouncing  him  vieftor,  when  his  poems 
were  repeated  in  their  city,  he  was  raifed  to  fuch  a  tranfport  of  joy  and 
intemperance,  that  both  together  killed  him ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  was 
verified  the  prediftion  of  the  oracle,  viz.  that  he  fhould  die  when  he  had 
overcome  his  betters. 

Carthaginians 
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Carthaginians  concluded  with  the  Romans.  There  was  ano¬ 
ther,  which,  according  to  Orofms,  was  concluded  in  the  4C2d 
year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  confequently  about  the 
time  we  are  now  fpeaking  of.  This  fecond  treaty  was  very 
near  the  fame  with  the  firft,  except  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyre  arid  Utica  were  exprefsly  comprehended  in  it,  and  join¬ 
ed  with  the  Carthaginians. 

*  After  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionyfius,  Syracufe  was  in¬ 
volved  in  great  troubles.  Dionyfius  the  younger,  who  had 
been  expelled,  reftored  himfelf  by  force  of  arms,  and  exercifed 
great  cruelties  there.  One  part  of  the  citizens  implored  the 
aid  of  Icetes,  tyrant  of  the  Leontines,  and  by  defcent  a  Syra- 
cufan.  This  feemed  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
Carthaginians  to  feize  upon  all  Sicily,  and  accordingly  they 
fent  a  mighty  fleet  thither.  In  this  extremity,  fuch  of  the 
Syracufans  as  loved  their  country  heft,  had  recourfe  to  the 
Corinthians  ;  who  had  often  affifled  them  in  their  dangers,  and 
were,  of  all  the  Grecian  nations,  the  moft  profefled  enemies 
to  tyranny,  and  the  moft  avowed  and  moft  generous  afiertors 
of  liberty.  Accordingly,  the  Corinthians  fent  over  Timoleon, 
a  man  of  great  merit,  and  who  had  fignalized  his  zeal  for  the 
public  welfare,  by  freeing  his  country  from  tyranny,  at  the 
expence  of  his  own  family.  He  fet  fail  with  only  1  o  fliips, 
and  arriving  at  Rhegium,  he  eluded,  by  a  happy  ftratagem, 
the  vigilance  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  who,  having  been  inform¬ 
ed  by  Icetes  of  his  voyage  and  defign,  wanted  to  intercept 
his  paffage  to  Sicily. 

Timoleon  had  fcarce  above  a  thoufand  foldiers  under  his 
command  ;  and  yet,  with  this  handful  of  men,  he  advanced 
boldly  to  the  relief  of  Syracule.  His  fmall  army  increafed 
perpetually  as  he  marched.  The  Syracufans  were  now  in  a 
defperate  condition,  and  quite  hopelefs.  They  faw  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  mafters  of  the  port ;  Icetes  of  the  city  ;  and  Dio¬ 
nyfius  of  the  citadel.  Happily,  on  Timoleon’s  arrival,  Diony- 
iius,  having  no  refuge  left,  put  the  citadel  into  his  hands,  with 
all  the  forces,  arms,  and  ammunition  in  it,  and  efcaped  by  his 
afliftance  to  Corinthf.  Timoleon  had,  by  his  emifiaries,  re- 

prefented 

*  A.  M.  3656.  A.  Carth.  408.  A.  Rom.  400.  Ant.  T.  C.  348.  Diod 
].  xvi.  p.  z52.  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  178.  Plut.in  Timol. 

f  Here  he  preferred  fome  refemblance  of  his  former  tyranny,  by 
turning  fchoolmafter,  and  exercifmg  a  aifcipline  over  boys,  when  he 
could  no  longer  tyrannife  over  men.  He  had  learning,  and  was  once  a 
Icholar  to  Plato,  whom  he  caufed  to  come  again  into  Sicily,  notwithftand- 
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preferred  artfully  to  the  foreign  forces  in  Mago’s  army,  which, 
by  an  error  in  the  conllitution  of  Cartilage  before  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  was  chiefly  compofed  of  fuch,  and  even  the  greateft 
part  of  thefe  were  Greeks,  that  it  was  aftonifhing  to  fee  Greeks 
ui'rng  their  endeavour  to  make  barbarians  mailers  of  Sicily, 
from  whence  they,  in  a  very  little  time,  would  pafs  over  into 
Greece :  for  could  they  imagine,  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  come  fo  far,  in  no  other  view  but  to  eftablilh  Icetes  ty¬ 
rant  of  Syracufe  ?  Such  difcourfes  being  fpread  among  Mago’s 
foldiers,  gave  this  general  very  great  uneafmefs ;  and,  as  he 
wanted  only  a  pretence  to  retire,  he  was  glad  to-  have  it  be¬ 
lieved,  that  his  forces  were  going  to  betray  and  defert  him  ; 
and  upon  this,  he  failed  with  his  fleet  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
fleered  for  Carthage.  Icetes,  after  his  departure,  could  not 
hold  out  long  againll  the  Corinthians,  fo  that  they  now  got 
entire  poffeffion  of  the  whole  city. 

Mago,  on  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  was  impeached  ;  but  he 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  fentence  pafied  upon  him  by  a 
voluntary  death.  His  body  was  hung  upon  a  gallows,  and 
cxpofed  as  a  public  fpedlacle  to  the  people.  *  New  forces 
were  levied  at  Carthage,  and  a  greater  and  more  powerful  fleet 
than  the  former  was  fent  to  Sicily-  It  confided  of  200  fhips 
of  war,  befides  iooo  tranfports  ;  and  the  army  amounted  to 
upwards  of  70,000  men.  They  landed  at  Lilybxum  under 
the  command  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  and  refolved  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Corinthians  flrft.  Timoleon  did  not  wait  for,  but 
marched  out  to  meet  them.  And  now,  fuch  was  the  ccnfter- 
nation  of  Syracufe,  that,  of  all  the  forces  which  were  in  that 
city,  only  3000  Syracufans,  and  4000  mercenaries  followed 
him  ;  and  1000  of  the  latter  deferted  upon  the  march,  out  of 
fear  of  the  danger  they  were  going  to  encounter.  Timoleon, 
however,  was  not  diicouraged,  but  exhorting  the  remainder 
of  his  forces  to  exert  themfelves  courageoufly  for  the  fafety 
and  liberties  of  their  allies,  he  led  them  againll  the  enemy, 
whofe  rendezvous  he  had  been  informed  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  river  Crimifa.  It  appeared  at  the  flrft  refledlion  an 

ing  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  Dionyfius’s  father. 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  meeting  him  in  the  ftreets  at  Corinth,  and  aftc- 
ing  him  how  he  came  to  lofe  fo  confiderable  a  principality  as  had  been 
left  him  by  his  father,  he  anfwered,  That  his  father  had  indeed  left  him 
the  inheritance,  hut  not  the  fortune  which  had  preferved  both  himfelf 
and  that. — However,  fortune  did  him  no  great  injury,  in  replacing  him 
on  the  dunghill,  from  which  {lie  had  raifed  his  father. 

*  Plut.  p.  248 — 250. 
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mexcufable  folly  to  attack  an  army  fo  numerous  as  that  of  the 
enemy,  with  only  4  01-5000  foot,  and  looohorfe:  but  Timo- 
leon,  who  knew  that  bravery,  conducted  by  prudence,  is  fu- 
perior  to  number,  relied  on  the  courage  of  his  foldiers,  who 
leemed  refolved  to  die  rather  than  yield,  and  with  ardour  de¬ 
manded  to  be  led  againft  the  enemy.  The  event  juftified  his 
views  and  hopes.  A  battle  was  fought ;  the  Carthaginians 
were  routed,  and  upwards  of  1 0,000  of  them  flain,  full  3000 
of  whom  were  Carthaginian  citizens,  which  filled  their  city 
tvith  mourning  and  the  greateft  condensation.  Their  camp 
was  taken,  and  with  it  immenfe  riches,  and  a  great  number 
of  prifoners. 

*  Timoleon,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difpatched  the  news 
of  this  victory  to  Corinth,  fent  thither  the  fineft  arms  found 
among  the  plunder  ;  for  he  was  palfionately  defirous  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  city  applauded  and  admired  by  all  men,  when  they 
Ihould  fee  that  Corinth  only,  among  all  the  Grecian  cities, 
adorned  its  fineft  temples,  not  with  the  fpoils  of  Greece,  and 
offerings  dyed  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  and  thereby  fit  only 
t,o  preferve  the  fad  remembrance  of  their  Ioffes,  but  with  thofe 
of  the  Barbarians,  which,  by  fine  infcriptions,  difplayed  at  once 
the  courage  and  religious  gratitude  of  thofe  who  had  won 
them.  For  thefe  infcriptions  imported,  “  That  the  Corin- 
“  thians,  and  Timoleon  their  general,  after  having  freed  the 
"**  Greeks  fettled  in  Sicily  from  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  had 
“  hung  up  thefe  arms  in  their  temples,  as  an  eternal  acknow- 
“  ledgment  of  the  favour  and  goodnefs  of  the  gods.” 

After  this,  Timoleon  leaving  the  mercenary  troops  in  the 
Carthaginian  territories,  to  wafte  and  deftroy  them,  returned 
to  Syracufe.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  banilhed  the  1000  fol¬ 
diers  who  had  deferted  him,  and  took  no  other  revenge,  than 
the  commanding  them  to  leave  Syracufe  before  fun-fet. 

After  this  victory  gained  by  the  Corinthians,  they  took  a 
great  many  cities,  which  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  fue  for 
peace. 

As  all  appearances  of  fuccefs  made  the  Carthaginians  vigo- 
roufly  exert  themfelves,  to  raife  powerful  armies  both  by  land 
and  fea,  and  behave  with  infolence  and  cruelty  in  profperity, 
in  like  manner  their  courage  would  fink  in  unforefeen  adverfi- 
ties,  their  hopes  of  new  refources  vanifh,  and  their  groveling 
fouls  condcfcend  to  afk  quarter  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  ene¬ 
my,  and  Ihamefully  accept  the  hardeft  and  moft  mortifying 
conditions.  Thofe  now  impofed  were,  that  they  Ihould  pof- 

*  Plut.  248 — 250, 

A  a  fefs 
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fefs  only  the  lands  lying  beyond  the  river  Halycus*  ;  that  they 
fhould  give  all  the  natives  free  liberty  to  retire  to  Syracufe  with 
their  families  and  effects  ;  and  that  they  fhould  neither  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  alliance,  nor  hold  any  correfpcndence  with  the  ty¬ 
rants  of  that  city. 

About  this  time,  in  all  probability,  there  happened  at  Car¬ 
thage  a  memorable  incident,  related  by  f  Juftin.  Hanno,  one 
of  its  moft  powerful  citizens,  formed  a  defign  of  feizing  upon 
the  republic,  by  deftroying  the  whole  fenate.  He  chofe  for 
the  execution  of  this  bloody  fcene,  the  day  on  which  his  daugh¬ 
ter  was  to  be  married,  on- which  occailon  he  defigned  to  invite 
the  fenators  to  an  entertainment,  and  there  poifon  them  all. 
The  confpiracy  was  difcovered  ;  but  Hanno  had  fuch  credit, 
that  the  government  did  not  dare  to  punifh  fo  execrable  a 
crime  :  the  magiftrates  contented  themfelves  with  only  prevent¬ 
ing  it,  by  an  order  which  forbad,  in  general,  too  great  a  magni¬ 
ficence  at  weddings,  and  fettled  the  expence  on  thefe  occafions. 
Hanno,  feeing  his  flratagem  defeated,  refolved  to  employ 
open  force,  and  for  that  purpofe  armed  all  the  flaves.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  again  difcovered  ;  and,  to  efcape  punifhment,  re¬ 
tired  with  20,000  armed  flaves,  to  a  caftle  that  was  very 
ftror.gly  fortified  ;  and  there  endeavoured,  but  without  fuccefs, 
to  engage  in  his  rebellion  the  Africans,  and  the  king  of  Mauri¬ 
tania.  He  afterwards  was  taken  prifoner  and  carried  to  Car¬ 
thage,  where,  after  being  whipped,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  his 
arms  and  thighs  broke,  his  life  taken  away  in  the  prefence  of 
the  people,  and  his  body,  all  torn  with  llripes,  hung  on  a  gibbet. 
His  children,  and  all  his  relations,  though  they  had  not  joined 
in  his  guilt,  fhared  his  punifhment.  They  were  all  fenter.ced 
to  die,  in  order  that  not  a  fingle  perfon  of  his  family  might  be 
left,  either  to  imitate  his  crime  or  revenge  his  death.  Such 
was  the  genius  and  call  of  mind  of  the  Carthaginians.  Ever 
fevere  and  violent  in  their  punifhmcnts,  they  carried  them  to  the 
extremes  of  rigour,  and  made  them  extend  even  to  the  inno¬ 
cent,  without  fhewing  the  leaft  regard  to  equity,  moderation, 
or  gratitude. 

J  I  come  now  to  the  wars  fuftained  by  the  Carthaginians,  in 
Africa  itfelf,  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  againft  Agathocles,  which 
cxercifed  their  arms  during  feveral  years. 

This  Agathocles  was  a  Sicilian,  of  obfcure  birth,  and  low 

*  This  river  is  not  far  from  Agrigentum.  It  is  called  Lyras  by  Dio¬ 
dorus  and  Plutarch  ;  but  this  is  thought  a  miftake. 

f  Lib.  xxi.  c.  4.  |  A.  M.  3685.  A.  Cart'n.  527.  A.  Rom 

429.  Ant.  J.  C.  319.  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  65 1 — 636 — 71c — 712 — 737"” 
743 — 760.  Juftin.  1.  ii.  c.  1 — 6. 
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fortune  *.  Supported  at  firft  by  the  power  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  he  invaded  the  fovereignty  of  Syracufe,  and  made  him- 
felf  tyrant  over  it.  In  the  infancy  of  his  power  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  kept  him  within  bounds,  and  Hamilcar  their  chief  forced 
him  to  agree  to  a  peace,  which  reftored  tranquillity  to  Sicily. 
But  he  foon  infringed  the  articles  of  it,  and  declared  war 
againft  the  Carthaginians  themfelves,  who,  under  the  condudt 
of  Hamilcar,  obtained  a  fignal  viftory  over  himf ,  and  forced 
him  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Syracufe.  The  Carthaginians  purfued 
him  thither,  and  laid  fiege  to  that  important  city,  which,  if 
they  could  have  taken,  would  have  given  them  the  poffeflion 
of  all  Sicily. 

Agathocles,  whofe  forces  were  greatly  inferior  to  theirs, 
and  who  faw  himfelf  deferted  by  all  his  allies,  from  their  ab¬ 
horrence  of  his  horrid  cruelties,  meditated  a  defign  of  fo  dar¬ 
ing,  and  (to  all  appearance)  fo  impradticable  a  nature,  that 
even  fuccefs  could  hardly  gain  it  belief.  This  defign  was  no 
lefs  than  to  make  Africa  the  feat  of  the  war,  and  to  befiege 
Carthage,  at  a  time  when  he  could  neither  defend  himfelf  in 
Sicily,  nor  fuftain  the  fiege  of  Syracufe.  His  profound  ft- 
crecy  in  the  execution  is  as  aftonifhing  as  the  defign  itfelf. 
He  communicated  his  thoughts  on  this  affair  to  no  perfon 
whatfoever,  but  contented  himfelf  with  declaring,  that  he  had 
found  out  an  infallible  way  to  free  the  Syracufans  from  the 
dangers  that  furrounded  them  ;  that  they  would  be  but  a 
little  incommoded  with  a  fhort  fiege;  but  that  thofe,  who  could 
not  bring  themfelves  to  this  refolution,  might  freely  depart  the 
city.  Only  1600  perfons  quitted  it.  He  left  his  brother  An- 
tander  there,  with  forces  and  provifions  fufficient  for  him  to 
make  a  flout  defence.  He  fet  at  liberty  all  the  flaves  who 
were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and,  after  obliging  them  to  take  an 
oath,  joined  them  to  his  forces.  He  carried  with  him  only  50 
talents  J  to  fupply  his  prefent  wants ;  well  affured,  that  he 

*  He  was,  according  to  moll;  hiftorians,  the  fon  of  a  potter ;  but  all  al¬ 
low  him  to  have  worked  at  that  trade.  From  the  obfcurity  of  his  birth 
and  condition,  Polybius  raifes  an  argument  to  prove  his  capacity  and. 
talents,  in  oppofition  to  the  flinders  of  Timasus.  But  his  greateft  eulo- 
gium  was  the  praife  of  Scipio.  That  illuftrious  Roman  being  aiked, 

1  who,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  mod  prudent  in  the  condudt  of  their  af¬ 
fairs,  and  moll:  judicioufly  bold  in  the  execution  of  their  defigns,  anfwer- 
ed,  Agathocles  and  Dionylius.  Polyb.  ].  xv.  p.  1003.  edit.  Gronov, 
However,  let  h;s  capacity  have  been  ever  fo  great,  it  was  exceeded  by 
his  cruelties. 

f  The  battle  was  fought  near  the  river  and  city  of  Kymera. 

I  jo, 000  French  crowns,  or  L.  11,150  Sterling. 
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fhould  find  in  the  enemy’s  country,  whatever  was  neceflary  to 
his  fubfiftence.  He  therefore  fet  fail  with  two  of  his  fons, 
Archagathus  and  Heraclides,  without  letting  one  perfon  knew 
ivhither  he  intended  his  courfe.  All  who  were  on  board  his 
fleet  believed  that  they  were  to  be  conduced  either  to  Italy 
or  Sardinia,  in  order  to  plunder  thofe  countries,  or  to  lay  wade 
thofe  coafts  of  Sicily  which  belonged  to  Carthage.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians,  furprifed  at  fo  unexpected  a  departure  of  the  fleet, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  but  Agathocles  eluded  their  pur- 
iuit,  and  made  for  the  main  ocean. 

He  did  not  difeover  his  defign  till  he  was  got  into  Africa. 
There  aflembling  his  troops,  he  told  them,  in  few  words,  the 
motives  which  had  prompted  him  to  this  expedition.  He  re- 
prefented,  that  the  only  way  to  free  their  country  was  to  car¬ 
ry  the  war  among  their  enemies  :  That  he  led  them,  who 
were  inured  to  war,  and  of  intrepid  difpofitions,  againft  a 
parcel  of  enemies  who  were  foftened  and  enervated  by  eafe  and 
luxury  :  That  the  natives  of  the  country,  opprefled  with  the 
equally  cruel  and  ignominious  yoke  of  fervitude,  would  run  in 
crowds  to  join  them  on  the  firft  new's  of  their  arrival :  That  the 
boldnefs  of  their  attempt  would  entirely  difconcert  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  who  were  altogether  unprepared  to  repel  an  enemy 
at  their  gates :  In  fine,  that  no  enterprife  could  poffibly  be 
more  advantageous  or  honourable  than  this  ;  fince  the  whole 
wealth  ofCarthage  w'ould  become  the  prey  of  the  victors,  whofe 
courage  would  be  praifed  and  admired  by  lateft  pofteri- 
ty.  The  foldiers  fancied  themfelves  already  mailers  of 
Carthage,  and  received  his  fpeech  with  applaufe  and  ac¬ 
clamations.  One  circumfiance  only  gave  them  uneafinefs, 
and  that  was  an  eclifpe  of  the  fun  happening  juft  as  they  wrere 
fetting  fail.  In  thefe  ages  even  the  moll  civilized  and  learned 
nations  underftood  very  little  the  reafon  of  thefe  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  nature  ;  and  ufed  to  draw  from  them,  by  their 
foothfayers,  fuperftitious  and  arbitrary  conjectures,  which  fre¬ 
quently  would  either  fufpend  or  haften  the  molt  important  en- 
terprifes.  However,  Agathocles  revived  the  drooping  courage  | 
of  his  foldiers,  by  alluring  them  that  thefe  eclifpes  always  fore¬ 
told  fome  inftant  change  :  That,  therefore,  happinefs  was  tak¬ 
ing  its  leave  of  Carthage,  and  coming  over  to  them. 

Finding  his  foldiers  in  the  good  difpofition  he  wifhed  them., 
be  executed,  almoft  at  the  fame  time,  a  fecond  enterprife, 
which  was  more  daring  and  hazardous  than  even  his  firft  (Hz  | 
bis  carrying  them  over  into  Africa),  and  this  was  the  burning] 
every  fhip  in  his  fleet.  Many  reafons  determined  him  to  fo  dei- 
perate  an  action.  He  had  not  one  good  harbour  in  Africa 

where 
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where  his  (hips  could  lie  in  fafety.  As  the  Carthaginians  wei'e 
mailers  of  the  fea,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  poflefs  them- 
felves  immediately  of  his  fleet,  which  was  incapable  of  making 
the  lead  refiftance.  In  cafe  he  had  left  as  many  hands  as  were 
neceffary  to  defend  it,  he  would  have  weakened  his  army,  which 
was  inconfiderable  at  the  bed,  and  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
make  any  advantage  from  this  unexpedled  diverfion,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  which  depended  entirely  on  the  fvviftnefs  and  vigour 
of  the  execution.  Ladly,  he  was  dedrous  of  putting  his  fol- 
diers  under  a  neceffity  of  conquering,  by  leaving  them  no  other 
refuge  but  vidtory.  A  piodigious  courage  was  neceffary,  to 
work  up  his  army  to  fuch  a  refolution.  He  had  already  pre¬ 
pared  all  his  officers,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  fervice, 
and  received  every  impreffion  he  gave  them.  He  then  came 
fuddenly  into  the  affembly,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,  dref- 
fed  in  a  magnificent  habit,  and,  with  the  air  and  behaviour  of 
a  man  who  W3S  going  to  perform  fome  religious  ceremony, 
and  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  affembly,  “  When  we,”  fays  he, 
“  left  Syracufe,  and  were  warmly  purfued  by  the  enemy,  in 
“  this  fatal  neceffity  I  applied  myfelf  to  Ceres  and  Proferpine, 
“  the  tutelar  divinities  in  Sicily,  and  promifed,  that  if  they 
“  would  free  us  from  this  imminent  danger,  I  would  burn  all 
“  our  fhips  in  their  honour,  at  our  firft;  landing  here.  Aid  me, 
“  therefore,  O  foldiers,  to  difcharge  my  vows  ;  for  the  god- 
“  defies  can  eafily  make  us  amends  for  this  facrifice.”  At  the 
fame  time,  taking  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  he  haftily  led  the 
■way,  and,  flying  on  board  his  own  (hip,  fet  it  on  fire.  All  the 
officers  did  the  like,  and  were  cheerfully  followed  by  the  fol¬ 
diers.  The  trumpets  founded  from  every  quarter,  and  the 
whole  army  echoed  with  joyful  fhouts  and  acclamations.  The 
fleet  was  foon  confumed.  The  foldiers  had  not  been  allowed 
time  to  reflect  on  the  propofal  made  to  them.  They  all  had 
been  hurried  on  by  a  blind  and  impetuous  ardour  :  but  when 
they  had  a  little  recovered  their  reafon,  and  furveying  in  their 
minds  the  vaft  ocean  which  feparated  them  from  their  own 
country,  faw  theinfelves  in  that  of  the  enemy,  without  the 
leaft  refource,  or  any  means  of  efcaping  out  of  it  ;  a  fad  and 
melancholy  filence  fucceeded  the  tranfport  of  joy  and  acclama¬ 
tions,  which,  but  a  moment  before,  had  been  fo  general  in  the 
army. 

Here  again  Agathocles  left  no  time  for  reflection.  He 
marched  his  army  towards  a  place  called  the  Great  City,  which 
was  part  of  the  domain  of  Carthage.  The  country  through 
which  they  marched  to  this  place,  afforded  the  moft  delicious 
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and  agreeable  profpefl  in  the  world.  On  either  fide  were  feen 
large  meads  watered  by  beautiful  ftreams,  and  covered  with 
innumerable  flocks  of  all  kinds  of  cattle;  country  feats  built 
with  extraordinary  magnificence  ;  delightful  avenues  planted 
with  olive  and  ail  forts  of  fruit  trees  ;  gardens  of  a  prodigious 
extent,  and  kept  with  a  care  and  elegance  which  gave  the  eye 
a  fenfible  pleafure.  This  profpedt  re-animated  the  foldiers. 
They  marched  full  of  courage  to  the  great  city,  which  they 
took  fword  in  hand,  and  enriched  themfelves  with  the  plunder 
of  it,  which  was  entirely  abandoned  to  them.  Tunis,  which 
was  not  far  diftant  from  Carthage,  made  as  little  refiftance. 

The  Carthaginians  were  in  prodigious  alarm,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  country,  advancing  by  hafty 
marches.  The  arrival  of  Agathocles  made  the  Carthaginians 
conclude,  that  their  army  before  Syracufe  had  been  defeated, 
and  their  fleet  loft.  The  people  ran  in  diforder  to  the  great 
fquare  of  the  city,  whilft  the  fenate  affembled  in  hafte  and  in 
a  tumultuous  manner.  Immediately  they  deliberated  on  the 
means  for  preferving  the  city.  They  had  no  army  in  readi- 
nefs  to  oppofe  the  enemy  ;  and  their  imminent  danger  did  not 
permit  them  to  wait  the  arrival  of  thofe  forces  which  might  be 
raifed  in  the  country  and  among  the  allies.  It  was  therefore 
refolved,  after  feveral  different  opinions  had  been  heard,  to  arm 
the  citizens.  The  number  of  the  forces  thus  levied,  amounted 
to  40,000  foot,  1000  horfe,  and  2000  armed  chariots.  Han- 
no  and  Bomilcar,  though  divided  betwixt  themfelves  by  fome 
family  quarrels,  were,  however,  joined  in  the  command  of  thefe 
troops.  They  marched  immediately  to  meet  the  enemy,  and, 
on  fight  of  them,  drew  up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle. 
*  Agathocles  had,  at  moft,  but  13  or  54,000  men.  The  fig- 
r.al  was  given,  and  an  obftinate  fight  enfued.  Hanno,  witn 
bis  facred  cohort,  the  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  forces,  long 
fuftained  the  fury  of  the  Greeks,  and  fometimes  broke  their 
ranks  ;  but,  at  laft,  overwhelmed  with  a  fhower  of  ftones,  and 
covered  with  wounds,  he  fell  fword  in  hand.  Bomilcar  might 
have  changed  the  face  of  things  ;  but  he  had  private  and  per- 
fonal  reafons  not  to  obtain  a  vittory  for  his  country.  He 
therefore  thought  proper  to  retire  with  the  forces  under  his 

'  *  Agathocles  wanting  arms  for  many  of  his  foldiers,  provided  them 
with  fuch  as  Were  counterfeit,  which  looked  well  at  a  diftance.  And 
perceiving  the  difcouragement  his  forces  were  under,  on  fight  of  the 
enemy’s  horfe,  he  let  fly  a  great  many  owls,  privately  procured  for  that 
purpofe,  which  his  foldiers  interpreted  as  an  omen  and  affurance  of  vic¬ 
tory.  Diod.  ad  -Ann.  3.  Glymp  117. 
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command,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole  army,  which,  by 
that  means,  was  forced  to  leave  the  field  to  Agathocles. 
After  purfuing  the  enemy  fome  time,  he  returned,  and  plun¬ 
dered  the  Carthaginian  camp.  Twenty  thoufand  pair  of  ma¬ 
nacles  were  found  in  it,  with  which  the  Carthaginians  hadfur- 
nifhed  themfelves,  in  the  firm  perfuafion  of  their  taking  many 
prifoners.  By  this  victory,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  taking 
a  great  number  of  ftrong-holds,  and  many  Africans  joined  the 
vidtor. 

*  This  defcent  of  Agathocles  into  Africa  doubtlefs  hinted 
to  Scipio  the  defign  of  making  a  like  attempt  upon  the  fame 
republic,  and  from  the  fame  place :  wherefore,  in  his  anfwer 
to  Fabius,  who  afcribed  to  temerity  his  defign  of  making 
Africa  the  feat  of  the  war,  he  forgot  not  to  mention  Agatho¬ 
cles  as  an  inftance  in  favour  of  his  enterprife ;  and  to  (how, 
that  frequently  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy, 
who  preffes  too  clofely  upon  us,  than  by  carrying  the  war  into 
his  own  country ;  and  that  men  are  much  more  courageous, 
when  they  a£t  upon  the  offenfive,  than  when  they  Hand  only 
upon  the  defenfive. 

f  While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  warmly  attaked  by 
their  enemies,  ambaffadors  came  to  them  from  Tyre.  They 
came  to  implore  their  fuccour  againft  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  their  city,  which  he  had 
long  befieged.  The  extremity  to  which  their  countrymen 
(for  fo  they  called  them)  were  reduced,  touched  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  as  fenfibly  as  their  own  danger.  Though  they  were 
unable  to  relieve,  they  at  leaf!  thought  it  their  duty  to  comfort 
them  ;  and  fending  30  of  their  principal  citizens,  by  thefe  de¬ 
puties  they  expreffed  their  grief,  that  they  could  not  fpare 
them  any  troops,  becaufe  of  the  prefent  melancholy  fituation 
of  their  own  affairs.  The  Tyrians,  though  difappointed  of 
the  only  hope  they  had  left,  did  not  however  defpond.  They 
committed  their  wives,  children  J,  and  old  men,  to  the  care  of 
thefe  deputies  ;  when,  being  delivered  from  all  inquietude 
with  regard  to  perfons  who  were  dearer  to  them  than  any  thing 
in  the  world,  they  had  no  thoughts  but  of  making  a  refolute 
defence,  prepared  for  the  worft  that  might  happen.  Carthage 
received  this  afflifted  company  with  all  pofiible  marks  of  amity, 
and  paid  to  guefts  who  were  fo  dear  and  worthy  of  compaffion, 

*  Liv.  1.  xxviii-  n.  43. 

t  Diod  1.  xvii.  p.  519.  Quint.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

t  T<A  Tixvaiv  sca.)  yvveuxut  fome  of  their  wives  and  children. 

Diod.  1,  xvii—xli. 
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all  the  Cer  vices  which  they  could  have  expected  from  the  mofc 
affectionate  and  tender  parents. 

Quintus  Curtius  places  this  embaffy  from  Tyre  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Syracufans  ravaged  Africa,, 
and  were  before  Carthage.  But  the  expedition  of  Agathccles. 
againil  Africa  cannot  agree  in  time  with  tlye  fiege  of  Tyre,, 
which  was  20  years  before  it. 

At  the  fame  time  this  city  was  folicitous  how  to  extricate 
itfelf  from  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  furrounded.  The 
prefent.  Unhappy  hate  of  the  republic  was  confidered  as  the  ef- 
fedt  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods  :  And  it  was  acknowledged  to  be? 
juftly  deferved,,.  particularly  with  regard  to  two  deities,  to 
whom  the  Carthaginians  had  been  wanting  with  refpedt  to 
duties  prefcribed  by  their  religion,  and  which  had  once  been 
observed  with  great  exaQnefs.  It  was  a  cuhom,  coeval  with, 
the  city  itfelf,  in  Carthage,  to  fend  annually  to  Tyre,  the  mo- 
ther-city,  the  tenth  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  as  an 
offering  to  Hercules,  the  patron  and  protestor  of  both  Tyre 
and  Carthage.  The  domain,  and  confequently  the  revenues 
of  Carthage,  having  increafed  considerably,  the  portion  or 
{hare,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  god,  had  been  leffened ;  and 
they  were  far  from  remitting  the  whole  tenth  to  him.  They, 
were  feized  with  a  fcruple :  they  made  an  open  and  public, 
confeffion  of  their  inffncerity,  and  facrilegious  avarice  ;  and,  to 
expiate  their  guilt,  they  fent  to  Tyre  a  great  number  of  pre- 
fents,  and  fmall  (brines  of  their  deities,  all  of  gold,  whieh 
amounted  to  a  prodigious  value. 

Another  violation  of  religion,  which  to  their  inhuman  fuper— 
ftition  feemed  as  flagrant  as  the  former,  gave  them  no  lefs  un- 
eafrnefs.  Anciently,  children  of  the  beff  families  in  Carthage 
ufed  to  be  facrificed  to  Saturn.  Here  they  reproached  them- 
f elves  with  a  failure  of  paying  to  the  god  the  honours  which 
they  thought  were  due  to  him,  and  of  fraud  and  difhoneft 
dealing  with  regard  to  him,  by  their  having  fubftituted,  in 
their  facrifices,  children  of  flaves  or  beggars,  bought  for  that 
purpofe,  in  the  room  of  tnofe  nobly  born.  To  expiate  the 
guilt  of  fo  horrid  an  impiety,  a  facrifice  was  made,  to  the 
bloody  god,  of  200  children  of  the  firft  rank  ;  and  upwards  of 
300  perfons,  in  a  fenfe  of  this  terrible  neglect,  offered  them- 
felves  voluntarily  as  victims,  to  pacify,  by  the  effufion  of  their 
blood,  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

After  thefe  expiations,  expreffes  were  difpatched  to  Hamii- 
car  in  Sicily,  with  the  news  of  what  had  happened  in  Africa, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  requeft  immediate  fuccours.  The 
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deputies  were  commanded  not  to  mention  the  victory  of  Aga- 
thocles,  but  fpread  a  contrary  report,  that  he  had  been  entire¬ 
ly  defeated,  his  forces  all  cut  olf,  and  his  whole  fleet  taken  by 
the  Carthaginians ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  report,  he 
(hewed  the  irons  of  the  veffels  pretended  to  be  taken,  which 
had  been  carefully  fent  to  him.  The  truth  of  this  report  was 
not  at  all  doubted  in  Syracufe  ;  the  majority  were  for  capitu¬ 
lating* * * §  ;  when  a  galley  of  thirty  oars,  built  in  hafte  by  Aga- 
thocles,  arrived  in  the  port,  and  through  great  difficulties  and 
dangers  forced  its  way  to  the  befieged.  The  news  of  Agatho- 
cles’s  victory  immediately  flew  through  the  city,  and  reftored 
life  and  refolution  to  the  inhabitants.  Hamilcar  made  a  lail 
effort  to  ftorm  the  city,  but  was  beat  off  with  lofs.  He  then 
raifed  the  liege,  and  fent  5000  men  to  the  relief  of  his  diftref- 
fed  country,  f  Some  time  after,  being  returned  to  the  fiege, 
and  hoping  to  furprife  the  Syracufans,  by  attacking  them  in 
the  night,  his  defign  was  difcovered  ;  and,  falling  alive  into 
the  enemy’s  hands,  was  put  to  death  J.  Hamilcar’s  head  was 
fent  immediately  to  Agathocles,  who,  advancing  to  the  ene¬ 
my’s  camp,  threw  it  into  a  general  confternation,  by  (hewing 
the  head  of  this  general,  which  manifefted  the  melancholy  fitu- 
ation  of  their  affairs  in  Sicily. 

$To  thefe  foreign  enemies  was  joined  a  domeftic  one,  which 
was  more  to  be  feared,  as  being  more  dangerous  than  the 
others  ;  this  was  Bomilcar  their  general,  who  was  then  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  firft  employment  in  Carthage.  He  had  long 
meditated  how  to  make  himfelf  tyrant,  and  attain  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Carthage,  and  imagined,  that  the  prefent  troubles 
offered  him  the  wifhed-for  opportunity.  He  therefore  enter¬ 
ed  the  city  with  this  ambitious  view  ;  when,  being  feconded 
by  a  fmall  number  of  citizens,  who  were  the  accomplices  of 
this  rebellion,  and  a  body  of  foreign  foldiers,  he  proclaimed 

*  And  the  moft  forward  of  all  the  reft,  was  Antander,  the  brother  of 
Agathocles,  left  commander  in  his  abfence ;  who  was  fo  terrified  with 
the  report,  that  he  was  eager  for  having  the  city  furrendered ;  and  ex¬ 
pelled  out  of  it  8coo  inhabitants,  who  were  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

f  Diod.  p.  767 — 769. 

j  He  was  cruelly  tortured  till  he  died,  and  fo  met  with  the  fate  which 
his  fellow-citizens,  offended  at  his  conduift  in  Sicily,  had  probably  allot¬ 
ted  for  him  at  home.  He  was  too  formidable  to  be  attacked  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  and  therefore  the  votes  of  the  fenate,  whatever  they  were, 
being,  according  to  cuftom,  call:  into  a  veffel,  it  was  immediately  clofed, 
with  an  order  not  to  uncover  it,  till  he  was  returned,  and  had  thrown  up 
his  commiffion.  Juftin.  1.  xxii.  c.  3. 

§  Diod.  p.  779 — 781.  Juftin.  1,  xxii.  c.  3. 
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him  fell  tyrant,  and  made  himfelf  literally  fuch,  by  cutting  the 
throats  of  all  the  citizens  whom  he  met  with  in  the  ftreets. 
A  tumult  arifmg  immediately  in  the  city,  it  was  at  foil  thought 
that  the  enemy  had  taken  it  by  fome  treachery  ;  but  when  it 
was  known  that  Bomilcar  caufed  all  this  difturbance,  the  young 
men  took  up  arms  to  repel  the  tyrant,  and  from  the  tops  of  the 
houfes  difcharged  whole  vollies  of  darts  and  ftones  upon  the 
heads  of  his  foldiers.  When  he  favv  an  army  marching  in  or¬ 
der  againft  him,  he  retired  with  his  troops  to  an  eminence, 
with  defign  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  and  to  fell  his  life  as 
dear  as  pofiible.  To  fpare  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  a  general 
pardon  was  proclaimed  for  ail  who  would  lay  down  their  arms. 
They  furrendered  upon  this  proclamation,  and  all  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  it,  Bomilcar  their  chief  excepted  ;  for  he,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  general  indemnity  promifed  by  oath,  was  condemn¬ 
ed  to  die,  and  fixed  to  a  crofs,  where  he  buffered  the  molt  ex- 
quifite  torments.  From  the  crofs,  as  from  a  roftrum,  he  ha¬ 
rangued  the  people,  and  thought  himfelf  jultly  impowered  to- 
reproach  them  for  their  injuftice,  their  ingratitude,  and  perfidy, 
which  he  did  in  an  hiftorical  deduction  of  many  illuftrious 
generals,  whofe  fervices  they  had  rewarded  with  an  ignomi¬ 
nious  death.  He  expired  on  the  crofs  amidft  thefe  re¬ 
proaches  *. 

f  Agathocles  had  won  over  to  his  intereft  a  powerful  king  of 
Cyrene,  named  Ophelias,  whofe  ambition  he  had  flattered  with 
the  molt  fplendid  hopes,  and  artful  infinuations,  viz.  by  fay¬ 
ing,  that,  contenting  himfelf  with  Sicily,  he  would  leave  to- 
Ophelias  the  empire  of  Africa.  But,  as  Agathocles  did  not 
fcruple  to  commit  the  moft  horrid  crimes,  to  promote  his  am¬ 
bition  and  intereft,  the  credulous  prince  had  no  fooner  put  him¬ 
felf  and  his  army  in  his  power,  than,  by  the  blackeft  perfidy, 
he  was  murdered  by  him,  in  order  that  Ophelas’s  army  might 
be  entirely  at  his  devotion.  Many  nations  were  now  joined  in 
alliance  with  Agathocles,  and  feveral  ftrong-holds  had  admit¬ 
ted  his  garrifon3.  He  faw  the  affairs  of  Africa  in  a  flourifh- 
ing  condition,  and  therefore  thought  it  proper  to  look  after 
thofe  of  Sicily :  accordingly  he  failed  back  thither,  and  left 
his  African  army  to  the  care  of  his  fon  Archagathus.  His 

*  It  would  feem  incredible,  that  any  man  could  fo  far  triumph  over 
the  pains  of  the  crofs,  as  to  talk  with  any  coherence  in  his  difcourfe, 
had  not  Seneca  affured  us,  that  fome  have  fo  far  defpifed  and  infulted 
its  tortures,  that  they  fpit  contemptuoully  upon  the  fpectators.  “  Qui- 
"  dam  cx  patibulo  fuos  fpeftatores  confpuerunt.  Ds  vita  beata,  c.  1 9. 

f  Diod.  p.  777 — 779 — 791 — 802.  Juftin.  1.  xxii.  c.  7,  8. 
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renown,  and  the  report  of  his  victories,  flew  before  him.  On 
the  news  of  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  many  towns  revolted  to  him  ; 
but  bad  news  foon  recalled  him  to  Africa.  His  abfence  had 
quite  changed  the  face  of  things  ;  and  all  his  arts  and  endea¬ 
vours  were  incapable  of  reftoring  them  to  their  former  con¬ 
dition.  All  his  llrong-holds  had  furrendered  to  the  enemy: 
the  Africans  had  deferted  him  :  fome  of/his  troops  were  loft, 
and  the  remainder  unable  to  make  head  againft  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  :  a  circumftance  that  was  ftill  worfe,  he  had  no  way  to 
tranfport  them  into  Sicily,  the  enemy  being  mafters  at  fea,  and 
himfelf  unprovided  of  (hips  :  he  could  not  hope  for  either 
peace  or  treaty  with  the  Barbarians,'  fince  he  had  infulted  them 
in  fo  outrageous  a  manner,  by  his  being  the  firft  who  had  dared 
to  make  a  defcent  in  their  country.  In  this  extremity,  he 
thought  only  of  providing  for  his  own  fafety.  After  meeting 
with  a  variety  of  adventures,  this  bafe  deferter  of  his  army, 
and  perfidious  betrayer  of  his  own  children,  who  were  left  by 
him  to  the  wild  fury  of  his  difappointed  foldiers,  ftole  away 
from  the  dangers  which  hung  over  him,  and  arrived  at  Syra- 
cufe  with  very  few  perfons.  His  foldiers,  feeing  themfelves 
thus  betrayed,  murdered  his  fons,  and  furrendered  to  the  ene¬ 
my.  Himfelf  died  miferably  foon  after,  and  ended,  by  a  cruel 
death*,  a  life  that  had  been  polluted  with  the  blacked  crimes. 

f  In  this  period  may  be  placed  another -incident  related  by 
Juftin.  The  fame  of  Alexander’s  conquefts  made  the  Cartha- 
ginians  fear,  that  he,  very  probably,  might  think  of  turning 
his  arms  towards  Africa.  The  difaftrous  fate  of  Tyre,  whence 
they  drew  their  origin,  and  which  he  had  fo  lately  deftroyed ; 
the  building  of  Alexandria  upon  the  confines  of  Africa  and 
Egypt,  as  if  he  intended  it  as  a  rival  city  to  Carthage  ;  the 
uninterrupted  fucceffes  of  that  prince,  whofe  ambition  and 
good  fortune  were  boundlefs ;  all  this  juftiy  alarmed  the  Car¬ 
thaginians.  To  found  his  inclinations,  Hamilcar,  furnamed 
Rhodanus,  pretending  to  have  been  drove  from  his  country  by 
the  cabals  of  his  enemies,  went  over  to  the  camp  of  Alexander, 
to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Parmenio,  and  offered  him  his 

*  He  was  poifoned  by  one  Ivltenon,  whom  he  had  unnaturally  abufed. 
His  teeth  were  putrified  by  the  violence  of  the  poifon,  and  his  body  tor¬ 
tured  all  over  with  the  rr.oft  racking  pains.  Manon  was  excited  to  this 
deed  by  Archagathus,  grandfon  of  Agathocles,  whom  he  defigned  to 
defeat  of  the  facceffion,  in  favour  of  his  other  fon  Agathocles.  Before 
his  death,  he  reflored  the  democracy  to  the  people.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  Juflin,  or  rather  Trogus,  and  Diodorus  difagree  in  all  the  material 
parts  of  this  tyrant’s  hiftcry, 

Juftin.  !.  xxi.  c.  6. 
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fervices.  The  king  received  him  gracioufty,  and  had  feveral 
conferences  with  him.  Hamilcar  did  net  fail  to  tranfmit  to 
his  country  whatever  difeoveries  he  made  from  time  to  time 
of  Alexander’s  defigns.  Neverthelefs,  on  his  return  to  Car¬ 
thage,  after  Alexander’s  death,  he  was  confidered  as  a  betrayer 
of  his  country  to  that  prince,  and  accordingly  was  put  to 
death  by  a  fentence,  which  difpiayed  equally  the  ingratitude 
and  cruelty  of  his  countrymen. 

*  I  am  now  to  fpeak  of  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  The  Romans, 
to  whom  the  dehgns  of  that  ambitious  prince  were  not  un¬ 
known,  to  ftrengthen  themfelves  againft  any  attempts  he  might 
make  upon  Italy,  had  renewed  their  treaties  with  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  who,  on  their  fide,  were  no  lefs  afraid  of  his  croffing 
into  Sicily.  To  the  articles  of  preceding  treaties,  there  was 
added  an  engagement  of  mutual  affiftance,  in  cafe  either  of  the 
contracting  powers  fltould  be  attacked  by  Pyrrhus. 

-j-  The  forefight  of  the  Romans  was  very  juft  ;  for  Pyrrhus 
turned  his  arms  againft  Italy,  and  gained  many  victories.  The 
Carthaginians,  in  confequence  of  the  laft  treaty,  thought  them¬ 
felves  obliged  to  affift  the  Romans,  and  accordingly  fent  them 
a  fleet  of  fixfcore  fail,  under  the  command  of  Mago.  This 
general,  in  an  audience  before  the  fenate,  fignified  to  them  the 
concern  his  fuperiors  took  in  the  war,  which  they  heard  was 
carrying  on  againft  the  Romans,  and  offered  them  their  affift¬ 
ance,  The  fenate  returned  thanks  for  the  obliging  offer  of 
the  Carthaginians,  but  at  prefent  thought  fit  to  decline  it. 

J  Mago,  fome  days  after,  repaired  to  Pyrrhus,  upon  pretence 
of  offering  the  mediation  of  Carthage  for  terminating  his  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  Romans  ;  but  in  reality  to  found  him,  and  difeo- 
ver,  if  poffible,  his  defigns  with  regard  to  Sicily,  which  com¬ 
mon  fame  reported  he  was  going  to  invade.  They  were  afraid 
that  either  Pyrrhus  or  the  Romans  would  interfere  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  that  ifland,  and  tranfport  forces  thither  for  the  conqueft 
of  it.  And  indeed  the  Syracufans,  who  had  been  befieged 
for  fome  time  by  the  Carthaginians,  had  fent  preffingly  for 
fuccour  to  Pyrrhus.  This  prince  had  a  particular  reafon  to 
efpoufe  their  interefts,  having  married  Lanaffa,  daughter  of 
Agathocles,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  named  Alexander.  He 
at  laft  failed  from  Tarentum,  paffed  the  ftrait,  and  arrived  in 
Sicily.  His  conquefts  at  firft  were  fo  rapid,  that  he  left  the 
Carthaginians,  in  the  whole  ifland,  only  the  Angle  town  of 

yA.M.3727.  A.  Carth.  569.  A.Rom.471.  Ant.  J.  C.  277.  Poh;b. 
1  iii.  p,  250.  edit.  Gronov.  f  Juft  in.  i,  xviii.  c.  2.  1  Ibid. 
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Lilybxum.  He  then  laid  fiegc  to  it  ;  but  meeting  with  a  vi¬ 
gorous  rcfiftance,  was  obliged  to  break  up  ;  not  to  mention 
that  the  urgent  neceffity  of  his  affairs  called  him  back  to  Italy, 
where  his  prefence  was  abfolutely  neceffary.  Nor  was  it  lefs 
fo  in  Sicily,  which,  on  his  departure,  returned  to  the  obedience 
of  its  former  mafters.  Thus  he  loft  this  ifland  with  the  fame 
rapidity  that  he  had  won  it.  As  he  was  embarking,  turning 
his  eyes  back  to  Sicily,  “  *  What  a  fine  field  of  battlef ,”  faid 
he  to  thofe  about  him,  “  do  we  leave  the  Carthaginians  and 
“  Romans  !”  His  prediction  was  foon  verified. 

After  his  departure,  the  chief  public  employment  of  Syra- 
cufe  was  conferred  on  Hiero,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  name 
and  dignity  of  king,  by  the  united  fuffrages  of  the  citizens,  fo 
greatly  had  his  government  pleafed.  He  was  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  war  againft  the  Carthaginians,  and  obtained  feve-. 
ral  advantages  over  them.  Rut  now  a  common  intereft  re-united 
them  againft  a  new  enemy,  who  began  to  appear  in  Sicily,  and 
juftly  alarmed  both.  Thefe  were  the  Romans,  who,  having 
crufhed  all  the  enemies  wdiich  had  hitherto  exercifed  their  arms 
in  Italy  itfelf,  were  now  powerful  enough  to  carry  them  cut 
of  it  ;  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  vaft  power  there,  to 
which  they  afterwards  attained,  and  of  which  it  w'as  probable 
they  had  even  then  formed  the  defign.  Sicily  lay  too  com¬ 
modious  for  them,  not  to  form  a  refolution  of  eftabliihing 
themfelves  in  it.  They  therefore  eagerly  fnatched  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  crofling  into  it,  which  caufed  the  rupture  between 
them  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  gave  rife  to  the  firft  Punic 
war.  This  I  (hall  treat  of  more  at  large,  by  relating  the  caufes 
of  that  war. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  History  or  Carthage  from  the  First  Punic  War 
to  its  Destruction. 

THE  plan  laid  down  by  me  for  the  profecution  of  this 
hiftory,  does  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  an  exafl  detail 
of  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage  ;  fir.ce  that  relates 

*  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  398. 

t  Otav  u.TnXu'TrofA.iVy  !~1  fll.oi,  K  *  A  Paifiu  U;:  ■wa.'Ka.itPttv.  The, 

Greek  word  is  “  beautiful.”  Indeed  Sicily  was  a  kind  of  Palxftra,  where 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  exercifed  themfelves  in  war,  and  for 
many  years  leemed  to  play  the  part  of  wrcftlers  with  each  other.  The 
Znglifh  language,  as  well  as  the  French,  has  no  word  to  cxprcfs  the 
Creek  term. 
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rather  to  the  Roman  hiftory,  which  I  (hall  only  tranfiently  and 
occafionally  touch  upon.  My  bufinefs  is  to  relate  fuch  fa&s 
only,  as  may  give  the  reader  a  juft  idea  of  the  republic  whofe 
hiftory  lies  before  me  ;  and  this  I  may  do,  by  confining  myfelf 
to  thofe  particulars  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  Carthaginians, 
fuch  as  their  tranfa&ions  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Africa,  which 
are  fufficiently  extenfive. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  from  the  firft  Punic  war  to  the 
ruin  of  Carthage,  there  were  1 1 8  years.  This  whole  time  may 
be  divided  into  five  parts,  or  intervals. 

I.  The  firft  Punic  war  lafted  24  years. 

II.  The  interval  betwixt  the  firft  andfecond  Punic! 

war,  is  alfo  24  years.  j 

III.  The  fecond  Punic  war  took  up  17  years. 

IV.  The  interval  betwixt  the  fecond  and  third,  is 


49  years. 

V.  The  third  Punic  war,  terminated  by  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Carthage,  continued  but  four  years,  and 
fome  months. 


! 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR. 

The  firft  Punic  war*  arofe  from  the  following  caufe.  Some 
Campanian  foldiers,  in  the  fervice  of  Agathocles,  the  Sicilian 
tyrant,  having  entered  as  friends  into  Mefiina,  they  foon  after 
murdered  part  of  the  townfmen,  drove  out  the  reft,  married 
their  wives,  feized  their  effefts,  and  remained  foie  mafters  of 
that  important  city.  They  then  affumed  the  name  of  Mamer- 
tines.  In  imitationof  them,  and  by  their  afliftance,  a  Roman 
legion  treated  in  the  fame  cruel  manner  the  city  of  Rhegium, 
lying  diredtly  oppofite  to  Mefiina,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ftrait. 
Thefe  two  perfidious  cities,  fupporting  one  another,  became 
at  laft  formidable  to  their  neighbours  ;  and  efpecially  Mefiina, 
which  being  very  powerful,  gave  great  umbrage  and  uneafinefs 
both  to  the  Syracufans  and  Carthaginians,  who  -pofieffed  one 
part  of  Sicily.  After  the  Romans  had  got  rid  of  the  enemies 
they  had  fo  long  contended  with,  and  particularly  of  Pyrrhus, 
they  began  to  think  it  time  to  call  their  citizens  to  account, 
who  had  fettled  themfelves,  near  two  year's,  in  Rhegium,  in  fo 

*  A.  M.  3724.  A.  Rom.  468.  Ant.  J.  C.  280.  Fclyb.  1.  i.  p-  8. 
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cruel  and  treacherous  a  manner.  Accordingly  they  took  the 
city,  and  killed  in  the  attack  the  greateil  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who,  armed  with  dexpair,  had  fought  to  the  lad  gafp  : 
300  only  were  left,  who  were  carried  to  Rome,  whipped,  and 
then  publicly  beheaded  in  the  forum.  The  view  which  the 
Romans  had  in  making  this  bloody  execution,  was,  to  prove 
to  their  allies  their  own  Sincerity  and  innocence.  Rhegium 
was  immediately  cellared  to  its  lawful  poffeffors.  The  Ma- 
mertines,  who  were  confiderably  weakened,  as  well  by  the  ruin 
of  their  confederate  city,  as  by  the  Ioffes  fuitained  from  the 
Syracufans,  who  had  lately  placed  Hiero  at  their  head,  thought 
it  time  to  provide  for  their  own  fafety.  But  divifions  arifxng 
among  them,  one  part  furrendered  the  citadel  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  whilft  the  other  called  in  the  Romans  to  their  affxft- 
ance,  and  refolved  to  put  them  in  poffeffion  of  their  city. 

*  The  affair  was  debated  in  the  Roman  fenate,  where,  be¬ 
ing  cc-nfxdered  in  all  its  lights,  it  appeared  to  have  fome  diffi¬ 
culties.  On  one  hand,  it  was  thought  bafe,  and  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  Roman  virtue,  for  them  to  undertake  openly 
the  defence  of  traitors,  whofe  perfidy  was  exaftly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Rhegians,  whom  the  Romans  had  puniffied 
with  fo  exemplary  a  fe verity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  their  conqueils  in  Africa  and 
Spain,  had  alfo  made  themfelves  mailers  of  alrnoil  all  the  iflands 
of  the  Sardinian  and  Hetrurian  feas,  and  would  certainly  get 
all  Sicily  into  their  hands,  if  they  fhould  be  fuffered  to  poffefs 
themfelves  of  Meffina.  From  thence  into  Italy  the  paffage 
was  vei*y  ihort  ;  and  it  was  in  fome  manner  to  invite  an  enemy 
to  come  over,  to  leave  him  that  entrance  open.  Thefe  rea- 
fons,  though  fo  itrong,  could  not  prevail  with  the  fenate  to 
declare  in  favour  of  the  Mamertxnes  ;  and  accordingly,  motives 
of  honour  and  juilice  prevailed  over  thofe  of  intereft  and  po¬ 
licy.  f  But  the  people  were  not  fo  fcrupulous :  for,  in  an  af- 
fembly  held  on  this  fubject,  it  was  refolved  that  the  Mamer- 
tines  fhould  be  affxiled.  The  conful  Appius  Claudius  imme¬ 
diately  fet  forward  with  his  army,  and  boldly  croffed  the  Strait, 
after  he  had,  by  an  ingenious  ftratagem,  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  Carthaginian  general.  The  Carthaginians,  partly  by  art, 
and  partly  by  force,  were  driven  out  of  the  citadel  ;  and  the 
city  was  by  this  means  furrendered  immediately  to  the  conful. 

*  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  12, 13,  X4,  tj.  edit.  Gronov.  f  A.  M.  3741. 
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The  Carthagi  mans  hanged  their  general,  for  having  given  up 
the  citadel  in  fo  cowardly  a  manner,  and  prepared  to  befiege 
the  town  with  all  their  forces.  Hiero  joined  them  with  his 
own.  But  the  conful  having  defeated  them  feparately,  raifed 
the  fiege,  and  laid  wafte  at  pleafure  the  neighbouring  country, 
the  enemy  not  daring  to  face  him.  This  was  the  firit  expedi¬ 
tion  which  the  Romans  made  out  of  Italy. 

It  is  doubted  *,  whether  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
Romans  to  undertake  this  expedition  were  very  upright,  and 
exactly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  ftridl  jultice.  However 
this  be,  their  pafifage  into  Sicily,  and  the  fuccour  they  gave  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Medina,  may  be  faid  to  have  been  the-  firit 
Hep  by  which  they  afeended  to  that  height  of  glory  and  gran¬ 
deur  they  afterwards  attained. 

f  Hiero  having  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  Romans,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  them,  the  Carthaginians  bent  all 
their  thoughts  on  Sicily,  and  fent  numerous  armies  into  that 
id  and.  t  Agrigentum  was  their  place  of  arms  ;  which,  being 
attacked  by  the  Romans,  was  won  by  them,  after  they  had  be- 
fiegedit  feven  months,  and  gained  one  battle. 

§  Notwithftanding  the  advantage  of  this  victory,  and  the 
conquer!  cf  fo  important  a  city,  the  Romans  ftil!  were  not  fa- 
tisfied.  They  were  fenfible,  that  whild  the  Carthaginians 
fhould  continue  mailers  at  fea,  the  maritime  places  in  the  ifland 
would  always  lide  with  them,  and  put  it  out  of  their  power 
ever  to  drive  them  out  of  Sicily.  Befides,  they  could  not  with 
any  patience  Jee  Africa  enjoy  a  profound  tranquillity,  at  a 
time  that  Italy  was  infeited  by  fo  many  incurfions  of  its  ene¬ 
mies.  They  now  liri!  formed  the  defign  of  having  a  fleet,  and 
of  difputing  the  empire  of  the  fea  with  the  Carthaginians.  The 
■undertaking  was  bold,  and  in  outward  appearance  rafn,  but 
argued  the  courage  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  genius.  The 
Romans  were  not  then  polleffed  of  a  Angle  veflfel,  which  they 
could  call  their  own  ;  and  the  {hips  which  had  tranfported 
their  forces  into  Sicily,  had  been  borrowed  of  their  neighbours. 
They  were  unexperienced  in  fea  affairs;  had  no  carpenters  for 
the  building  of  fnips  ;  and  knew  nothing  of  the  quinqueremes, 
or  five -oar’d  galleys,  in  which  the  chief  ftrength  of  fleets  at 
that  time  confided.  But  happily,  the  year  before,  one  had  been 
taken  upon  the  coalts  of  Italy,  which  ferved  as  a  model  to  build 

*  The  Chevalier  Folard  examines  this  queftion  in  his  remarks  upon 
Polybius,  1.  i.  p.  i  6. 

f  Poly b.  1.  i.  p.  15 — 19.  j  A,  M.  3743.  A.  Rom.  487. 
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others  by.  The  Romans  now  applied  themfelves  with  ardour 
and  incredible  indufiry  to  the  building  of  fhips  in  the  fame 
form  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  got  together  a  fet  of  rowers, 
who  were  taught  an  exercife  and  difcipline  utterly  unknown 
to  them  before,  in  the  following  manner.  Benches  were  made 
on  the  fhore,  in  the  fame  order  and  falhion  with  thofe  of  gal¬ 
leys.  The  rowers  were  feated  on  thefe  benches,  and  taught, 
as  if  they  had  been  furn idled  with  oars,  to  throw  themfelves 
backwards  with  their  arms  drawn  to  their  breads  ;  and  then  to 
throw  their  bodies  and  arms  forward  in  one  regular  motion,  the 
indant  their  commanding  officer  gave  the  fignal..  In  two 
months,  xoo  five-oar’d  and  20  three-oar’d  galleys  were  built ; 
and  after  fome  time  had  been  fpent  in  exercifing  the  rowers  on 
diipboard,  the  fleet  put  to  fea,-  and  went  in  quell  of  the  enemy- 
The  conful  Duillius  had  the  command  of  it. 

*  The  Romans  coming  up  with  the  Carthaginians  near  ther 
coafl  of  Myle,  they  prepared  for  an  engagement.  As  the 
Roman  galleys,  by  their  being  clumfily  and  haflily  built,  were 
neither  very  nimble,  nor  eafy  to  work,  this  inconvenience  was 
fupplied  by  a  machine  invented  for  this  occafion,  and  after¬ 
wards  known  by  the  name  of  the  -j-  Corvus,  “  Crow,  or  Crane,’* 
by  the  help  of  which  they  grappled  the  enemy’s  fhips,  boarded 
them,  and  immediately  came  to  clofe  engagement.  The  fig¬ 
nal  for  fighting  was  given..  The  Carthaginian  fleet  confided 
of  130  fail,  under  the  command  of  Hannibal  j;.  He  himfelf 
was  on  board  a  galley  of  feven  benches  of  oars,  which  had  once 
belonged  to  Pyrrhus.  The  Carthaginians,  highly  defpifing 
enemies  who  were. utterly  unacquainted  with  fea-affairs,  ima¬ 
gined  that  their  very  appearance  would  put  them  to  flight, 
and  therefore  came  forward  boldly,  with  little  expe&ation  of 
fighting,  but  firmly  imagining  they  fhould  reap  the  fpoils, 
which  they  had  already  devoured  with  their  eyes.  ■  They 
were  neverthelefs  a  little  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  the  above- 
mentioned  engines,  railed  on  the  prow  of  every  one  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fhips,  and  which  was  entirely  new  to  them.  But  their 
adonifhment  increafed,  when  they  faw  thefe  engines  drop  down 
at  once  ;  and  being  thrown  forcibly  into  their  veflels,  grap¬ 
ple  them  in  fpite  of  all  refifiance.  This  changed  the  form  of 
the  engagement,  and  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  come  to 
clofe  engagement  with  their  enemies,  as  though  they  had 
fought  them  on  land.  They  foon  were  unable  to  fuftain  the 

*  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  22.  A.  M.  374 5.  A.  Rom.  489,  f  Id.  31. 

J  A  different  perfon  from  the  great  Hannibal. 
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attack  of  the  Roman  veffels,  upon  which  a  horrible  (laughter 
enfued ;  and  the  Carthaginians  loft  fcurfcore  veffels,  among 
which  was  the  admiral’s  galley,  he  himfelf  efcaping  with  diffi- 
culty  in  a  frnall  boat. 

So  confiderable  and  unexpected  a  victory  raifed  the  courage 
of  the  Romans,  and  feemed  to  redouble  their  vigour  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Extraordinary  honours  were  beftow- 
ed  on  Duillius,  who  was  the  firft  Roman  that  had  a  naval 
triumph  decreed  him :  befides  which,  a  roftral  pillar  was  erefted 
in  his  honour,  with  a  noble  infcription  ;  which  pillar  is  now 
Handing  in  Rome*. 

f  During  the  two  following  years,  the  Romans  grew  infen- 
fibly  ftronger  at  fea,  by  their  gaining  feveral  naval  viftcries^ 
But  tliefe  were  confidered  by  them  only  as  effays  preparatory 
to  the  great  defign  they  meditated  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa,  and  of  combating  the  Carthaginians  in  their  own 
country.  There  was  nothing  the  latter  dreaded  more ;  and 
to  divert  fo  dangerous  a  blow,  they  refclved  to  fight  the  enemy 
whatever  might  be  the  confequencei 

pThe  Romans  had  elefted  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  I..  Man* 
bus  confuls  for  this  year.  Their  fleet  conflfted  of  330  veffels, 
on  board  of  which  were  140,000  men,  each  veffel  having  300 
rowers,  and  120  foldiers.  That  of  the  Carthaginians,  com¬ 
manded  by  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,.  had  20  veffels  more  than 
the  Romans,  and  a  greater  number  of  men  in  proportion.  The 
t  wo  fleets  came  in  fight  of  each  other  near  Ecnomus  in  Sicily. 
No  man  could  behold  two  fuch  formidable  navies,  or  be  a 
fpedlator  of  the  extraordinary  preparations  they  made  for 
fighting,  without  being  under  fome  concern,  on  feeing  the 
danger  which  menaced  two  of  the  moft  powerful  ftates  in  the 
world.  As  the  courage  on  both  fides  was  equal,  and  no  great 
djfparity  in  the  forces,  the  fight  was  obftinate,  and  the  victory 
Jong  doubtful ;  but  at  laft  the  Carthaginians  were  overcome. 
More  than  60  of  their  /hips  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  30 
funk.  The  Romans  loft  24,  not  one  of  which  was  taken  by 
the  Carthaginians. 

$  The  fruit  of  this  vi&ory,  as  the  P.omans  had  defigned  it, 
was  their  failing  to  Africa,  after  having  refitted  their  fhips, 
and  provided  them  with  all  neceffaries  for  carrying  on  a  long 
war  in  a  foreign  country.  They  landed  happily  in  Africa,  and 

*  Thefe  pillars  are  called  Roftratse,  from  the  beaks  of  fhips  with 
which  they  were  adorned,  Rofcra. 

+  Polyb-.  1.  i.  p.  24. 
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begun  the  war  by  taking  a  town  called  Clypea,  which  had  a 
commodious  haven.  From  thence,  after  having  fent  an  exprefs 
to  Rome,  to  give  advice  of  their  landing,  and  to  receive  orders 
from  the  fenate,  they  over-ran  the  open  country,  in  which  they 
made  terrible  havoc  ;  bringing  away  whole  flocks  of  cattle,  and 
20,000  prifoners. 

*  The  exprefs  returned  in  the  mean  time  with  the  orders  of 
the  fenate  ;  which  were,  that  Regulus  fhould  continue  to  com¬ 
mand  the  armies  in  Africa,  with  the  title  of  Proconful ;  and 
that  his  colleague  fnould  return  with  a  great  part  of  the  fleet 
and  the  forces  ;  leaving  Regulus  only  40  veflels,  1 5,000  foot,, 
and  500  horfe.  Their  leaving  the  latter  with  fo  few  (hips  and 
troops  was  a  vifible  renunciation  of  the  advantages  which, 
might  have  been  expedited  from  this  defcent  upon  Africa. 

The  people  at  Rome  depended  greatly  on  the  courage  and 
abilities  of  Regulus ;  and  the  city  was  in  univerfal  joy,  when 
it  was  known  that  he  was  continued  in  the  command  in  Africa  7 
-j-but  he  himfelf  was  afflicted  on  that  account.  When  news 
was  brought  him  of  it,  he  wrote  to  Rome,  and  defired,  in  the 
ftrongefl  terms,  that  he  might  be  appointed  a  fucceffor.  His 
chief  reafon  was,  that  the  death  of  the  farmer  who  rented  his 
grounds  having  given  one  of  his  hirelings  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  off  all  the  implements  of  tillage,  his  prefence  was 
neceffary  for  taking  care  of  his  little  fpot  of  ground  (it  being 
but  feven  acres),  which  was  all  his  family  fubfifted  upon.  But 
the  fenate  undertook  to  have  his  lands  cultivated  at  the  public 
expence,  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  indemnify 
him  for  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained  by  the  robbery  of  his  hire¬ 
ling.  Thrice  happy  age  !  in  which  poverty  was  thus  had  in 
honour,  and  was  united  with  the  moft  rare  and  uncommon 
merit,  and  the  higheft  employments  of  the  ftate  !  Regulus, 
thus  freed  from  his  domeftic  cares,  bent  bis  whole  thoughts  on 
difcharging  the  duty  of  a  general. 

J After  taking  feveral  cattles,  he  laid  fiege  to  Adis,  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  fortreffes  of  the  country.  The  Carthaginians, 
exafperated  at  feeing  their  enemies  thus  laying  wafte  their  lands 
at  pleafure,  at  laft  took  the  field,  and  marched  againft  them, 
to  force  them  to  raife  the  fiege.  With  this  view,  they  potted 
themfelves  on  a  hill;  which  overlooked  the  Roman  camp,  and 
was  convenient  for  annoying  the  enemy;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
by  its  fituation,  ufelefs  to  one  part  of  their  army  ;  for  the 

*  A.  M.  3750.  A.  Rom.  494,  f  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  4; 
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ftrength  of  the  Carthaginians  lay  chiefly  in  their  horfes  and 
elephants,  which  are  of  no  fervice  but  in  plains.  Regulus  did 
not  give  them  an  opportunity  of  defcending  from  the  hill ;  but 
taking  advantage  of  this  effential  miltake  of  the  Carthaginian 
generals,  he  fell  upon  them  in  this  poll ;  and,  after  meeting 
with  a  feeble  refinance,  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  plundered 
their  camp,  and  laid  walte  the  adjacent  countries.  Then,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  Tunis*,  an  important  city,  and  which  brought  him 
near  Carthage,  he  made  his  army  encamp  there. 

The  enemy  were  in  the  utmoil  alarm.  All  things  had  fuc- 
ceeded  ill  with  them,  their  forces  had  been  defeated  by  fea  and 
land,  and  upwards  of  200  towns  had  furrendered  to  the  con¬ 
queror.  Befides,  the  Numidians  made  greater  havoc  in  their 
territories  than  even  the  Romans.  They  expeCted  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  fee  their  capital  befieged  ;  and  their  affliction  was 
increafed  by  the  concourfe  of  peafants  with  their  wives  and 
children,  who  flocked  from  all  parts  to  Carthage  for  fafety  ; 
which  gave  them  melancholy  apprehenfions  of  a  famine  in  cafe 
of  a  fiege.  Regulus,  afraid  of  having  the  glory  of  his  victo¬ 
ries  torn  from  him  by  a  fucceffor,  made  fome  propofal  of  an 
accommodation  to  the  vanquiihed  enemy  ;  but  the  conditions 
appeared  fo  hard,  that  they  could  not  liften  to  them.  As  he 
did  not  doubt  his  being  foon  mafter  of  Carthage,  he  would  not 
abate  any  thing  in  his  demands  ;  but,  by  an  infatuation  which 
is  almoft  infeparable  from  great  and  unexpected  fuccefs,  he 
treated  them  with  haughtinefs,  and  pretended  that  every 

*  In  the  interval  betwixt  the  departure  of  Manlius  and  the  taking  of 
Tunis,  we  are  to  place  the  memorable  combat  of  Regulus  and  his  whole 
army,  with  a  ferpent  of  fo  prodigious  a  fize,  that  the  fabulous  one  of 
Cadmus  is  hardly  comparable  to  it.  The  ftory  of  this  ferpent  was  ele¬ 
gantly  writ  by  Livy,  but  it  is  now  loft.  Valerius  Maximus,  however, 
partly  repairs  that  lofs:  and  in  the  laft  chapter  of  his  firft  book,  gives  us 
the  account  of  this  monfter  from  Livy  himfelf. — He,  Livy,  fays,  that  on 
the  banks  of  Bagrada,  an  African  river,  lay  a  ferpent  of  fo  enormous  a 
fize,  that  it  kept  the  whole  Roman  army  from  coming  to  the  river.  Se¬ 
veral  foldiers  had  been  bur.ed  in  the  wide  caverns  of  its  belly,  and  many 
preffed  to  death  in  the  fpiral  volumes  of  its  tail.  Its  Ikin  was  impene¬ 
trable  to  darts;  and  it  was  with  repeated  endeavours  that  ftones,  flung 
from  military  engines,  at  laft  killed  it.  The  ferpent  then  exhibited  a 
fight  that  was  more  terrible  to  the  Roman  cohorts  and  legions,  than  even 
Carthage  itfelt  The  ftreams  of  the  river  were  dyed  with  its  blood,  and 
the  flench  of  its  putrified  carcafe  infecting  the  adjacent  country,  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  was  forced  to  decamp.  Its  Ikin,  120  feet  long,  was  fent  to 
Rome  ;  and,  if  Pliny  may  he  credited,  was  to  be  feen,  together  with  die 
jaw-bone  of  the  fame  monfter,  in  the  temple  where  they  were  firft  depo- 
fited,  as  low  as  the  Numantine  war. 
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tiling  he  fuffered  them  to  poffefs,  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  fa¬ 
vour,  with  this  farther  infult,  “  That  they  ought  either  to 
overcome  like  brave  men,  or  learn  to  fubmit  to  the  vittor*.” 
So  harffi  and  difdainful  a  treatment  only  fired  their  refentment, 
and  made  them  refoive  rather  to  die  fword  in  hand,  than  do 
any  thing  which  might  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  Car¬ 
thage.  i 

Reduced  to  this  fatal  extremity,  they  received,  in  the  hap- 
pieft  junfture,  a  reinforcement  of  auxiliary  troops  out  of 
Greece,  with  Xanthippus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  at  their  head, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  discipline  of  Sparta,  and  learned 
the  art  of  war  in  that  renowned  and  excellent  fchool.  When 
he  had  heard  the  clrcumftances  of  the  laft  battle,  which  were 
told  him  at  his  requeft  ;  had  clearly  difcerned  the  occafion  of 
its  lofs  ;  and  perfectly  informed  himfelf  in  the  ftrength  of  Car¬ 
thage  ;  he  declared  publicly,  and  repeated  it  often,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  reft  of  the  officers,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Carthaginians  were  owing  entirely  to  the  incapacity  of  their 
generals.  Thefe  difcourfes  came  at  laft  to  the  ear  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  council :  the  members  of  it  were  ftruck  with  them,  and 
they  requefted  the  favour  of  feeing  and  talking  with  him.  He 
then  corroborated  his  opinion  with  fuch  ftrong  and  convincing 
reafons,  that  the  overlights  committed  by  the  generals  were 
viuble  to  every  one  ;  and  he  proved  as  clearly  to  the  council, 
that,  by  a  conduct  oppofite  to  the  former,  they  would  not  only 
fecure  their  dominions,  but  drive  the  enemy  out  of  them. 
This  fpeech  revived  the  courage  and  hopes  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  ;  and  Xanthippus  was  intreated,  and  in  fome  meafure 
forced,  to  accept  the  command  of  the  army.  When  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  faw,  in  his  exercifing  of  their  forces  near  the  city, 
the  manner  in  which  he  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle, 
made  them  advance  or  retreat  on  the  firft  fignal,  file  off  with 
order  and  expedition  ;  in  a  word,  form  all  the  evolutions  and 
movements  of  the  military  art;  they  were  ftruck  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  and  owned,  that  the  ableft  generals  which  Carthage 
had  hitherto  produced  knew  nothing  in  comparifon  of  Xan¬ 
thippus. 

The  officers,  foldiers,  and  every  one,  were  loft  in  admiration, 
and,  what  is  very  uncommon,  jealoufy  gave  no  allay  to  it  ; 
the  fear  of  the  prefent  danger,  and  the  love  of  their  country, 
ftifling,  without  doubt,  all  other  fentiments.  The  gloomy 

*  A l7  nyttlvi  A  vtzZv,  n  eix’iv  r«~;  ujTBpi^SJtv.  Diod.  Edog.  1. 
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condensation,  which  had  before  feized  the  whole  army,  was 
fucceeded  by  joy  and  alacrity.  The  foldiers  were  urgent  to 
be  led  againft  the  enemy,  in  the  firm  afiurance,  as  they  faid, 
of  being  vidtorious  under  their  new  leader,  and  of  obliterating 
the  difgrace  of  former  defeats.  Xanthippus  did  not  fuffer 
their  ardour  to  cool ;  and  the  fight  of  the  enemy  only  inflam¬ 
ed  it.  When  he  was  got  within  little  more  than  1 200  paces 
of  them,  he  thought  proper  to  call  a  council  of  war,  in  order 
to  (hew  a  refpedl  to  the  Carthaginian  generals,  by  confulting 
them.  All  unanimoufly  joined  in  opinion  with  him  :  upon 
which  they  refolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle  the  following 
day. 

The  Carthaginian  army  was  compofed  of  12,000  foot, 
4000  horfe,  and  about  100  elephants.  That  of  the  Romans, 
as  near  as  may  be  gueffed  from  what  goes  before  (for  Poly¬ 
bius  gives  no  determinate  number),  confided  of  15,000  foot, 
and  300  horfe. 

It  muft  be  a  noble  fight  to  fee  two  armies,  not  overcharged 
with  numbers,  but  compofed  of  brave  foldiers,  and  command¬ 
ed  by  very  able  generals,  engaged  in  battle.  In  thofe  tumul¬ 
tuous  fights  where  2  or  300,000  are  engaged  on  both  fides, 
confufion  is  inevitable  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  amidft  a  thoufand 
events,  where  chance  generally  feems  to  have  the  advantage 
over  council,  to  difcover  the  true  merit  of  commanders,  and 
the  real  caufes  of  vidlory.  But  in  fuch  engagements  as  this 
before  us,  nothing  efcapes  the  curiofity  of  the  reader  ;  for  he 
clearly  fees  the  difpofition  of  the  two  armies  ;  imagines  he  al- 
mod  hears  the  orders  given  out  by  the  generals ;  follows  all 
the  movements  of  the  army;  difcovers  palpably  by  that  means 
the  faults  on  both  fides  ;  and  is  thereby  qualified  to  determine, 
with  certainty,  the  caufe  to  which  the  vidlory  or  defeat  are 
owing.  The  fuccefs  of  this  battle,  however  inconfiderable  it 
may  appear,  from  the  fmall  number  of  the  combatants,  was 
neverthelefs  to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage. 

The  difpofition  of  both  armies  was  as  follows.  Xanthippus 
drew  up  all  his  elephants  in  front ;  behind  thefe,  at  fome  did 
tance,  he  placed  the  Carthaginian  infantry  in  one  body,  or  pha¬ 
lanx.  The  foreign  troops  in  the  Carthaginian  fervicewere  pofted, 
one  part  of  them  on  the  right,  between  the  phalanx  and  the 
horfe,  and  the  other,  compofed  of  light-armed  foldiers,  in  pla¬ 
toons,  at  the  head  of  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Romans,  as  they  apprehended  the  ele¬ 
phants  moll,  Regulus,  to  provide  againft  them,  pofted  his 
light-armed  foldiers,  on  a  line,  in  the  front  of  the  legions.  In. 

the 
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the  rear  of  thefe,  he  placed  the  cohorts  one  behind  another, 
and  the  horfe  on  the  wings.  In  thus  ftraitening  the  front  of 
his  main  battle,  to  give  it  more  depth,  he  indeed  took  a  juft 
precaution,  fays  Polybius,  againft  the  elephants ;  but  he  did 
not  provide  for  the  inequality  of  his  cavalry,  which  was  much 
inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up,  waited  only  for  the 
fignal.  Xanthippus  ordered  the  elephants  to  advance,  to  break 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  ;  and  commands  the  two  wings  of  the 
cavalry  to  charge  the  Romans  in  flank.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  latter,  claftiing  their  arms,  and  Ihouting  after  the  manner 
of  their  country,  advance  againft  the  enemy.  Their  cavalry 
did  not  ftand  the  onfet  long,  it  being  fo  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Carthaginians.  The  infantry  in  the  left  wing,  to  avoid 
the  attack  of  the  elephants,  and  fhow  how  little  they  feared 
the  mercenaries  who  formed  the  enemy’s  right  wing,  attacks 
it,  puts  it  to  flight,  and  purfues  it  to  the  camp.  Thofe  in  the 
firft  ranks,  who  were  oppofed  to  the  elephants,  were  broke 
and  trod  under  foot,  after  fighting  valiantly  ;  and  the  reft  of 
the  main  body  flood  firm  for  fome  time,  by  reafon  of  its  great 
depth.  But  the  rear  being  attacked  in  flank  by  the  enemy’s 
cavalry,  and  obliged  to  face  about  and  receive  it ;  and  thofe 
who  had  broke  through  the  elephants,  coming  to  the  phalanx 
of  the  Carthaginians,  which  had  not  yet  engaged,  and  which 
received  them  in  good  order,  the  Romans  were  routed  on  all 
fides,  and  entitely  defeated.  The  greateft  part  of  them  were 
cruftied  to  death  by  the  enormous  weight  of  the  elephants ; 
and  the  remainder,  {landing  in  their  ranks,  were  fhot  through 
and  through  with  arrows  from  the  enemy’s  horfe.  Only  a 
fmall  number  fled  ;  and  as  they  were  in  an  open  country,  the 
horfe  and  elephants  killed  a  great  part  of  them.  Five  hund¬ 
red,  or  thereabouts,  who  went  off  with  Regulus,  were  taken 
prifoners  with  him.  The  Carthaginians  loft,  in  this  battle, 
800  mercenaries,  who  were  oppofed  to  the  left  wing  of  the 
Romans;  and  of  the  latter  only  2000  efcaped,  who,  by  their 
purfuing  the  enemy’s  right  wing,  had  drawn  themfelves  out  of 
the  engagement.  All  the  reft,  Regulus  and  thofe  taken  with 
him  excepted,  were  left  dead  in  the  field.  The  2000  who  hacf 
efcaped  the  daughter,  retired  to  Clypea,  and  were  faved  in  ah 
almoft  miraculous  manner. 

The  Carthaginians,  after  having  ftripped  the  dead,  entered 
Carthage  in  triumph,  dragging  after  them  the  unfortunate 
Regulus,  and  500  prifoners.  Their  joy  was  fo  much  the 
greater,  as,  but  a  few  days  before,  they  had  feen  themfelves 

upon 
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upon  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  men  and  women,  old  and  young 
people,  crowded  the  temples,  to  return  thanks  to  the  immortal 
gods  ;  and  feveral  days  were  devoted  wholly  to  feftivities  and 
rejoicings. 

Xanthippus,  who  had  contributed  fo  much  to  this  happy 
change,  had  the  wjfdom  to  withdraw  fhortly  after,  from  the 
apprehenfion  left  his  glory,  which  had  hitherto  been  unfulh'ed, 
might,  after  this  firft  glare  of  it,  infenfibly  fade  away,  and 
leave  him  expofed  to  the  darts  of  envy  and  calumny,  which 
are  very  dangerous,  but  mod  in  a  foreign  country,  when  a  man 
ftands  alone,  unfupported  by  friends,  relations,  or  any  other 
fuccour. 

Polybius  tells  us,  that  Xanthippus’s  departure  was  related 
in  a  different  manner,  and  he  promifes  to  take  notice  of  it  in 
another  place  :  but  that  part  of  his  hiftory  has  not  come  doWn 
to  us.  We  read  in  *  Appian,  that  the  Carthaginians,  excited 
by  a  mean  and  deteftable  jealoufy  of  Xanthippus’s  glory,  and 
unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  that  they  fhould  ftand  indebted  to 
Sparta  for  their  fafety  ;  upon  pretence  of  conducting  him  and 
his  attendants  back  with  honour  to  their  own  country,  with  a 
numerous  convoy  of  fhips,  they  gave  private  orders  to  have 
them  all  put  to  death  in  their  paffage ;  as  if  with  him  they 
could  have  buried  in  the  waves  for  ever  the  memory  of  his  fer- 
vices,  and  their  horrid  ingratitude  to  himf . 

This  battle,  fays  %  Polybius,  though  not  fo  confiderable  as 
manyr  others,  may  yet  furnilh  very  falutary  inftruCtions ;  which, 
adds  that  author,  is  the  greateft  benefit  that  can  be  reaped 
from  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 

Firft,  fhould  any  man  put  a  great  confidence  in  prefent  hap- 

*  De  Bell.  Pun.  p.  30. 

f  This  perfidious  Edtion,  as  it  is  related  by  Appian,  may  poiTibly  be 
true,  when  we  confider  the  character  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
certainly  a  cruel  and  treacherous  people.  But,  if  it  be  faCl,  one  would 
wonder  why  Polybius  fhould  referve  for  another  occafion,  the  relation  of 
an  incident,  which  conies  in  moft  properly  here,  as  it  finijhes  at  once  the 
charadfer  and  life  of  Xanthippus.  His  filence,  therefore,  in  this  place 
makes  me  think,  that  he  intended  to  bring  Xanthippus  again  upon  the 
ftage ;  and  to  exhibit  him  to  the  reader  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which. he  is  placed  by  Appian.  To  this  let  me  add,  that  it  fbewed  no 
great  depth  of  policy  in  the  Carthaginians,  to  take  this  method  of  dis¬ 
patching  him,  when  fo  many  others  offered,  which  were  lefs  liable  to 
cenfure.  In  this  fcheme,  formed  for  his  deftru&ion,  not  only  himfelf, 
but  all  his  followers,  were  to  be  murdered,  without  the  pretence  of  even 
a  ftorm,  or  lofs  of  one  fingle  Carthaginian,  to  cover  or  excufe  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  fo  horrid  a  crime. 

f  Lib.  i.  p.  36,  37. 
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pinefs,  after  he  has  coufidered  the  fate  of  Regulus  ?  That 
general,  iiifoleat  with  victory,  inexorable  to  the  conquered, 
and  deaf  to  all  their  remonilrances,  faw  himfelf  a  few  days  after 
vauquiihed  by  them,  and  made  their  prifoner.  Hannibal  ot- 
fered  the  fame  refledlion  to  Scipio,  when  he  exhorted  him  not 
to  be  dazzled  with  thefuccefs  of  his  arms.  Regulus,  faid  he, 
would  have  been  recorded  among!!  the  few  inftances  of  valour 
and  felicity,  had  he,  after  the  vidlory  obtained  in  this  very 
country,  granted  our  fathers  the  peace  which  they  fued  for. 
But  putting  no  bounds  to  his  ambition,  and  the  infolence  of 
fuccefs,  the  greater  his  profperity,  the  more  ignominious  was 
his  fall*. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  truth  of  the  faying  of  Euripides  is 
here  feen  in  its  full  extent,  “  That  one  wife  head  is  worth  a 
“  great  many  handsf .”  Aiingle  man  here  changes  the  whole 
face  of  affairs.  On  one  hand,  he  defeats  troops  which  were 
thought  invincible  ;  on  the  other,  he', revives  the  courage  of 
a  city  and  an  army  that  were  feized  with  affonifhment  and  def- 
pair. 

Such,  as  Polybius  obferves,  is  the  life  which  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftory ;  for  there  being  two  ways  of 
acquiring  improvement  and  inftrudton,  firft,  by  one’s  own  ex¬ 
perience,  and  fecondly,  by  that  of  other  men,  it  is  much  more 
wife  and  ufeful  to  improve  by  other  men’s  mifcarriages  than  by 
our  own. 

I  return  to  Regulus,  that  I  may  here  finifh  what  relates  to 
him  ;  Polybius,  to  our  great  difappointment,  taking  no  farther 
notice  of  that  general %. 

*  Inter  pauca  felicitatis  virtutifque  exempla  M.  Atilius  quondam  .in 
hac  eadem  terra  fuiffet,  ft  victor  pacem  petentibus  decfiffefc  patribiis  noilris. 
Sed  non  ftatuendo  tandem  felicitati  modum,  nec  cbhibendo  cfferentem 
£s  fortunam,  quanto  altius  elatus  erat,  eo  fosaius  corruit.  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  30. 

f  'Qs  ’ey  eroQoy  liiXiu/xa  ras  zzoy.Axi  %e Tiic;  v It  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  take  notice  in  this  place,  as  it  was  forgot  before,  of  a  mifcake 
of  the  learned  Cafatibon,  in  his  trahflation  of  i paffage  of  Polybius  con¬ 
cerning  Xanthippus.  The  paffage  is  this, ’Ev  xx)  ‘S.xyhcrx’cy  mx  Kxxe- 
^xifxcviov  xvi^x  rn;  Auxtovixvs  xyayxs'  /xt'rzcrgv.x irr.,  text  ev  rets 

w«X*/u*»Tt  Ijgmra  xv/x/xergay  :  which  is  thus  rendered  by  Cafaub'on : — . 
In  queis,  militibusfe.  Gracia  aliatis,  Xanthippus  quidam  luit  Laceda;- 
monius,  vir  difeiplina  Laconica  imbutus,  et  quirei  militaris  nfurn  medio- 
crem  habebat :  whereas,  agreeably  with  the  whole  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  Xanthippus,  I  take  the  fenfe  of  this  paffage  to  be,  a  man  formed 
by  the  Spartan  difeipline,  and  propordonably  (not  moderately)  ikdful 
in  military  affairs. 

f  The  filence  of  Polybius  has  prejudiced  a  great  many  learned  men 
again!!  many  of  the  dories  told  of  Regulus’s  barbarous  treatment,  after 

he 
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*  After  being  kept  fome  years  in  prifon,  he  was  fent  to 
Rome  to  propole  an  exchange  of  prifoners.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  would  return  in  cafe  he  prov¬ 
ed  unfuccefsful.  He  then  acquainted  the  fenate  with  the  fub- 
ject  of  his  voyage,;  and  being  invited  by  them  to  give  his  opi¬ 
nion  freely,  he  anfwered,  that  he  could  no  longer  do  it  as  a 
ienator,  having  loft  both  this  quality,  and  that  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  from  the  time  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  ;  but  he  did  not  refufe  to  offer  his  thoughts  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  perfon.  This  was  a  very  delicate  affair.  Every  one  was 
touched  with  the  misfortunes  of  fo  great  a  man.  He  needed 
only,  fays  Cicero,  have  fpoke  one  word,  and  it  would  have  re- 
ftored  him  to  his  liberty,  his  eftate,  his  dignity,  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  country ;  but  that  word  appeared  to  him 
contrary  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  ftate.  He  there- 

he  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.  Mr.  Robin  fpeaks  no  farther  of 
this  matter ;  and  therefore  I  fhall  give  my  reader  the  fubftance  of  what 
is  brought  againft  the  general  belief  of  the  Roman  writers,  as  well  hifto- 
;  iar.s  as  poets,  and  of  Appian  on  this  fubjedt.  Firft,  it  is  urged,  that 
Polybius  v/as  very  fcnfible  that  the  ftory  of  thefe  cruelties  was  falfe  ;  and 
therefore,  that  he  might  not  difoblige  the  Romans,  by  contradicfting  fo 
general  a  belief,  he  chofe  rather  to  be  filent  on  Regulus,  after  he  v/as 
■1  -'.ken  prifoner,  than  to  violate  the  truth  of  hiftory,  of  which  he  was  fo 
ilriet  an  obferver.  This  opinion  is  further  ftrengthened  (fay  the  adver- 
iaries  of  this  belief)  by  a  fragment  of  Diodorus,  which  fays,  that  the  wife 
of  Regulus,  exafperated  at  the  death  of  her  hufband  in  Carthage,  occa- 
iicned,  as  fhe  imagined,  by  barbarous  ufage,  perfuaded  her  fons  to  re¬ 
venge  the  fate  of  their  father,  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  two  Carthagi¬ 
nian  captives,  thought  to  be  Boftar  and  Hamilcar,  taken  in  the  fea  fight 
againft  Sicily,  after  the  misfortune  of  Regulus,  and  put  into  her  hands 
for  the  redemption  of  her  hufband.  -One  of  thefe  died  by  the  feverity 
of  his  imprifonment ;  and  the  other,  by  the  care  of  the  fenate,  who  de- 
tefted  the  cruelty,  furvived,  and  was  recovered  to  health.  This  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  captives,  and  the  refentment  of  the  fenate  on  that  account, 
found  a  third  argument  or  prefumption  againfl  the  truth  of  this  ftory  of 
Regulus,  which  is  thus  urged :  Kaegulus  dying  in  his  captivity  by  the 
ufual  courie  of  nature,  his  wife,  thus  fruftrated  of  her  hopes  of  the  re¬ 
deeming  him  by  exchange  of  her  captives,  treated  them  with  the  utmoft 
barbarity,  in  confequence  of  her  belief  of  the  ill-ufage  which  Regulus 
had  received.  The  fenate  being  angry  with  her  for  it,  to  give  fome 
colour  to. her  cruelties,  Ihe  gave  out  among  her  acquaintance  and  kindred, 
that  her  hufband  died  in  the  way  generally  related.  This,  like  all  other 
reports,  increafed  gradually;  and,  from  the  national  hatred  betwixt  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  was  eafily  and  generally  believed  by  the  ’at-  ; 
ter.  How  far  this  is  conclufive  againft  the  teftimonies  of  two  fuch  I 
weighty  authors  as  Cicero  and  Seneca,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  poets,  is  ( 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

*  A.  M.  3755.  A.  Rom.  499.  Appian.  de  Bello  Pun.  p.  2,3.  Cic.  de 
Off.  1.  iii.  n.  99,  rop.  Aul.  Gel.  1.  vi.  c.  4.  Sense.  Ep.  99. 
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fore  plainly  declared,  that  an  exchange  of  prisoners  ought  nor 
to  be  fo  much  as  thought  upon  :  that  fuch  an  example  would 
be  of  fatal  confequence  to  the  republic:  that  citizens  who  had 
fo  bafely  furrendered  their  arms  and  perfons  to  the  enemy, 
were  unworthy  of  the  lead  compaflion,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  ferving  their  country :  that  with  regard  to  himfelf,  as  he 
was  fo  far  advanced  in  years,  his  death  ought  to  be  conddered  as 
nothing  ;  whereas  they  had  in  their  hands  feveral  Carthaginian 
generals,  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  capable  of  doing  their 
country  great  fervices  for  many  years.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  fenate  complied  with  fo  generous  and  unexampled  a 
counfel.  *The  illudrious  exile  therefore  left  Rome,  in  order 
to  return  to  Carthage,  unmoved  either  with  the  deep  affliction 
of  his  friends,  or  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children,  although 
he  knew  but  too  well  the  grievous  torments  which  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  him.  And  indeed,  the  moment  his  enemies  law 
him  returned,  without  having  obtained  the  exchange  of  pri- 
foners,  they  put  him  to  every  kind  of  torture  their  barbarous 
cruelty  could  invent.  They  imprifoned  him  for  a  long  time 
in  a  aifmal  dungeon,  whence,  after  cutting  off  hi3  eye-lids, 
they  dretv  him  at  once  into  the  fun,  when  its  beams  darted  the 
flrongeff  heat.  They  next  put  him  into  a  kind  of  chefl  ffuck 
full  of  nails,  whofe  points  wounding  him,  did  not  allow  him  a 
moment’s  eafe  either  day  or  night.  Lailly,  after  having  been 
long  tormented  by  being  kept  for  ever  awake  in  this  dreadful 
torture,  his  mercilefs  enemies  nailed  him  to  a  crofs,  their  ufual 
puniffiment,  and  left  him  to  expire  on  it.  Such  was  the  end 
of  this  great  man.  His  enemies,  by  depriving  him  of  fome 
days,  perhaps  years  of  life,  brought  eternal  infamy  on  them- 
felves. 

-(•The  blow  which  the  Romans  had  received  in  Africa  did 
not  difeourage  them.  They  made  greater  preparations  than 
before,  to  recover  their  lols ;  and  put  to  fea,  the  following 
campaign,  360  veffels.  The  Carthaginians  failed  out  to  meet 
them  with  200,  but  were  beat  in  an  engagement  fought  on 
the  coafts  of  Sicily,  and  1 1 4  of  their  ffiips  were  taken  by  the 
Romans.  Thefe  failed  into  Africa  to  take  in  the  few  foldiers 
who  had  efcaped  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  after  the  defeat  of 
Regulus,  and  who  had  defended  themfelves  vigoroufly  in  *  Clu- 
pea,  where  they  had  been  unfuccefsfully  befieged. 

Here  we  are  again  aftonilhed  that  the  Romans,  after  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  victory,  and  with  fo  large  a  fleet,  fnould  fail  into 

*  Herat.  1.  iii.  od.  3  f  Polyb.  1,  viii.  p.  37.  j:  Or  Clypea. 
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Africa,  only  to  bring  from  thence  a  fmall  garrifon  ;  whereas 
they  might  have  attempted  the  conqueft  of  it,  fince  Reguius, 
with  much  fewer  forces,  had  abnoft  completed  it. 

*The  Romans  were  overtaken  by  a  ftorm  in  their  return, 
which  almoft  dehroyed  their  whole  fleet,  f  The  like  misfor¬ 
tune  befel  them  alfo  the  following  year.  However,  they  con- 
iolcd  themfelves  for  this  double  lofs,  by-a  viftory  which  they 
gained  over  Aid  rubai,  from  whom  they  took  near  140  ele¬ 
phants.  This  news  being  brought  to  Rome,  it  filled  the 
whole  city  with  joy,  not  only  becaufe  the  ftrength  of  the  ene¬ 
my ’smarmy  was  coiiiiderably  dinu’nifhed  by  the  lofs  of  their 
elephants,  but  chiefly  becaufe  this  victory  had  infpired  the 
land-forces  with  frejh  courage  ;  which,  from  the  defeat  of  Re¬ 
gains,  had  not  dared  to  venture  upon  an  engagement;  fo  great 
was  the  terror  with  which  thefe  formidable  animals  had  filled 
the  minds  of  all  the  foldiers.  It  was  therefore  judged  proper 
to  make  a  greater  effort  than  ever,  in  order  to  finifh,  if  pofiible,. 
a  war  which  bad  continued  14  years.  The  two  confuls  fet 
fad  with  a  fleet  of  200  fhips,  and  arriving  in  Sicily,  formed  the 
bold  defign  of  befieging  Lilybaeum.  This  was  the  ftrongeft 
town  which  the  Carthaginians  poflefled  in  that  ifiand  ;  and  the- 
lofs  of  it  would  be  attended  with  that  of  every  part  of  it,  and 
open  to  the  Romans  a  free  paflage  into  Africa. 

tThe  reader  will  fuppofe,  that  the  utmoil  ardour  was  fhown 
both  in  the  affault  and  defence  of  the  place.  Imilcon  was 
governor  there,  with  10,000  regular  forces,  exclufive  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  Hannibal,  the  fon  of  Hamilcar,  foon  brought 
him  fts  many  more  from  Carthage  ;  he  having,  with  the  moil 
intrepid  courage,  forced  his  way  through  the  enemy’s  fleet, 
and  arrived  happily  in  the  port.  The  Romans  had  not  loit 
any  time.  Having  brought  forward  their  engines,  they  beat 
clown  feveral  towers  with  their  battering  rams  ;  and  gaining 
grtmr.d  daily,  they  made  fuch  progrefs,  as  gave  the  befieged, 
who  now  were  clofely  prefled,  fome  fears.  The  governor  faw 
plainly  that  there  was  no  other  way  left  to  fave  the  city,  but 
by  firing  the  engines  of  the  befiegers.  Having  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  his  forces  for  this  en'cerprife,  he  fent  them  out  at  day¬ 
break  with  torches  in  their  hands,  tow,  and  all  kinds  of  com- 
buftible  matter;  and  at  the  fame  time  attacked  all  the  engines. 
The  Romans  ftrove  with  unparallelled  bravery  to  repel  them, 
and  the  engagement  was  very  bloody.  Every  man,  afiailant 

■*  Polyb.  1.  vlii.  p.  38 — 40.  f  Ibid.  p.  41,  42. 

4  Ibid.  Li. p.  44 — 50. 
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as  well  as  defendant,  ftood  to  his  poll,  and  chofe  to  die  rather 
than  quit  it.  At  laid,  after  a  long  refinance,  and  dreadful 
daughter,  the  befieged  founded  a  retreat,  and  left  the  Romans 
in  poffeffion  of  their  works.  This  fcene  being  over,  Hannibal, 
embarking  in  the  night,  and  concealing  hisideparture  from  the 
enemy,  failed  for  Drepanum,  where  Adherbal  commanded  for 
the  Carthaginians.  Drepanum  was  advantageoufiy  lituated  ; 
having  a  commodious  port,  and  lying  about  1 20  furlongs  front 
Lilybasum  ;  and  was  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  that  they  had  been  always  very  delirous  of  preferv- 

ingjt- 

The  Romans,  animated  by  their  late  fuccefs,  renewed  the 
attack  with  greater  vigour  than  ever  ;  the  befieged  not  daring 
to  venture  a  fecond  time  to  burn  thofe  machines,  becaufe  of 
the  ill  fuccefs  they  had  met  in  their  firft  attempt.  But  a  fu¬ 
rious  wind  rifmg  fuddenly,  fome  mercenary  foldiers  reprefent- 
ed  to  the  governor,  that  now  was  the  favourable  opportunity 
for  them  to  fire  the  engines  of  the  befiegers,  efpecially  as  the 
wind  blew  full  againft  them  ;  and  they  offered  themfelves  for 
the  enterprife.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  accordingly  they 
were  furni fired  with  every  thing  neceffary.  In  a  moment  the 
fire  catched  all  the  engines ;  and  the  Romans  could  not  pof- 
fibly  extinguish  it,  becaufe  the  flames  being  inftantly  fpread 
every-where,  the  wind  carried  the  fparks  and  fmoke  full  in 
their  eyes,  fo  that  they  could  not  fee  where  to  apply  relief; 
whereas  their  enemies  law  clearly  where  to  aim  their  ftrokes, 
and  throw  their  fire.  .  This  accident  made  the  Romans  loft- 
all  hopeijpf  being  ever  able  to  carry  the  place  by  force.  They 
therefore  turned  the  fiege  into  a  blockade;  raifed  a  line  of  con  . 
travallation  round  the  town  ;  and  difperfing  their  army  in 
every  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  refolved  to  effetl,  by  time, 
what  they  found  themfelves  abfolutely  unable  to  perform  any 
■other  way. 

*  When  the  transactions  of  the  fiege  of  Lilybseum,  and  the 
lofs  of  part  of  the  forces  were  known  at  Rome,  the  citizens, 
fo  far  from  defponding  at  this  ill  news,  feemed  to  be  fired  with 
new  vigour.  Every  man  flrove  to  be  foremoll  in  the  mufler- 
roll ;  fo  that,  in  a  very  little  time,  an  army  of  io,oco  men 
was  raifed,  who  croffing  the  llrait,  marched  by  land  to  join  the 
befiegers. 

t  At  the  fame  time,  P.  Claudius  Pulcher,  the  conful,  form- 
ed  a  defign  of  attacking  Adherbal  in  Drepanum.  He  thought 

*  Fo¥>-  1-  50.  f  A.M.  3756.  A. Rom.  jco.  Polyb.  J.,i.  p.  jr. 
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himfelf  fure  of  furprifing  him,  becaufe,  after  the  lofs  lately 
iuftained  by  the  Romans  at  Lilybseum,  the  enemy  could  not 
imagine  that  they  would  venture  out  again  at  fea.  Flufhed 
with  thefe  hopes,  he  failed  out  with  his  fleet  in  the  night,  the 
better  to  conceal  his  defign.  But  he  had  to  do  with  an  active 
general,  whofe  vigilance  he  could  not  elude,  and  who  did  not 
even  give  him  time  to  draw  up  his  (hips  in  line  of  battle,  but 
fell  vigoroufly  upon  him  whilft  his  fleet  was  in  diforder  and 
confulion.  The  Carthaginians  gained  a  complete  victory.  Of 
the  Roman  fleet,  only  30  veiTels  got  off,  which  being  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  conful,  fled  with  him,  and  got  away  in  the  belt 
manner  they  could  along  the  coaft.  All  the  reft,  amounting 
to  fourfeore  and  thirteen,  with  the  men  on  board  them,  were 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  a  few  foidiers  excepted,  who  had' 
efcaped  from- the  fnipwreck  of  their  vertels.  This  victory  dif- 
playedas  much  the  prudence  and  valour  of  Adher’oal,  as  it  re¬ 
flected  fliame  and  ignominy  on  the  Roman  conful. 

*  Junius,  his  colleague,,  was  neither  more  prudent  nor  more 
fortunate  than  himfelf,  but  loft  almoft  his  whole  fleet  by  his  ill 
conduCt.  Endeavouring  to  atone  for  his  misfortune  by  foms 
confiderable  aftion,  he  held  a  fecret  intelligence  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Eryxf,  and  by  that  means  got  the  city  furren- 
dered  to  him.  On  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  flood  thetemple 
of  Venus  Eryciua,  which  was  certainly  the  moft  beautiful  as 
well  as  the  richeft  of  all  the  Sicilian  temples.  The  city  flood 
a  little  below  the  fummit  of  this  mountain,  and  the  road  that 
led  to  it  was  very  long,  and  of  difficult  accefs.  Junius  port¬ 
ed  one  part  of  his  troops  upon  the  top,  and  the  remainder  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  imagining  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  ;  but  Handicap,  furnamed  Barcha,  father  of  the!  famous 
Hannibal,  found  means  to  get  into  the  city,  which  lay  between 
the  two  camps  of  the  enemy,  and  there  fortified  himfelf.  From 
this  advantageous  port,  he  haraffed  the  Romans  inceffantly  for 
two  years.  One  can  fcarce  conceive  how  it  was  poffible  for 
the  Carthaginians  to  defend  themfelves,  when  thus  attacked 
from  both  the  fummit  and  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  unable 
to  get  provifions,  but  from  a  little  port,  which  was  the  only 
one  open  to  them.  By  fuch  enterprifes  as  thefe,  the  abilities 
and  prudent  courage  of  a  general  are  as  well,  or  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  difeovered,  than  by  the  winning  of  a  battle. 

JFor  five  years,  nothing  memorable  was  performed1  on  either 

n  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  34 — 59.  f  A  city  and  mountain  of  Sicily. 
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fide.  The  Romans  were  once  of  opinion,  that  their  land-forces 
would  alone  be  capable  of  fondling  the  fiege  of  Lilybsmm  : 
but  the  war  being  protradled  beyond  their  expectation,  they 
returned  to  their  firft  plan,  and  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
fit  out  a  new  fleet.  The  public  treafury  was  at  a  low  ebb  j 
but  this  want  was  fupplied  by  private  purfes  ;  fo  ardent  was 
the  love  which  the  Romans  bore  their  country.  Every  man, 
according  to  his  circumffances,  contributed  to  the  common 
expence  \  and,  upon  public  fecurity,  advanced  money,  with¬ 
out  the  leaf!  fcruple,  for  an  expedition  on  which  the  glory 
and  fafety  of  Rome  depended.  One  man  fitted  out  a  fhip  at 
his  own  charge  ;  another  was  equipped  by  the  contributions  of 
r.vo  or  three  ;  fo  that,  in  a  very  little  time,  200  were  ready 
for  failing.  *  The  command  was  given  to  Lutatius,  the  con- 
ful,  who  immediately  put  to  fea.  The  enemy’s  fleet  had  re¬ 
tired  into  Africa,  by  which  means  the  conful  eafily  feized  upon 
all  the  advantageous  pofts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lilybaeum; 
and,  forefeeing  that  he  fhould  foon  be  forced  to  fight,  he  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  affure  himfelf  of  fuccefs,  and  em¬ 
ployed  the  interval  in  exercifing  his  foldiers  and  feamen  at  fea. 

•  He  was  foon  informed  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  drew  near, 
under  the  command  of  Hanno,  who  landed  in  a  fmall  ifland 
called  Hiera,  oppofite  to  Drepanum.  Elis  defign  was  to  reach 
Eryx  undifcovered  by  the  Romans,  in  order  to  fupply  the  army 
there,  and  to  reinforce  his  troops,  and  take  Barcha  on  board 
to  affift  him  in  the  expe&ed  engagement.  But  the  conful,  fuf- 
pefting  his  intention,  was  beforehand  with  him  ;  and  having 
affembled  all  his  beft  forces,  failed  for  the  fmall  ifland  frEgufa, 
which  lay  near  the  other.  He  acquainted  his  officers  with  the 
defign  he  had  of  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  morrow.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  at  day-break,  he  put  all  things  in  readinefs  ;  when 
unfortunately  the  wind  was  favourable  to  the  enemy,  which 
made  him  hefitate  whether  he  fhould  give  them  battle.  But 
confidering,  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  when  unloaded  of  its 
provifion,  would  become  lighter  and  more  fit  for  aftion,  and, 
bqfides,  would  be  confiderably  firengthened  by  the  forces  and 
prefence  of  Barcha,, he  came  to  a  refolution  af  once  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  foul  weather,,  made  direftly  to  the  enemy. 
The  conful  had  choice  forces,  able  feamen,  and  excellent  fhips, 
built  after  the  model  of  a  galley,  that  had  been  lately  taken 
from  th,e  enemy ;  and  which  was  the  complet^ft  in  its  kind  that 
had  ever  been  feen.  The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  A.  M.  3763.  A.  Rom,  507,  f  They  are  now.  called  iEgates. 
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were  deftitute  of  all  thefe  advantages.  As  they  had  been  the 
entire  mailers  at  fea  for  fome  years,  and  the  Romans  did  not 
once  dare  to  face  them,  they  had  them  in  the  highelt  contempt, 
and  looked  upon  themfelves  as  invincible.  On  the  iirft  report 
of  the  motion  of  the  enemy,  the  Carthaginians  had  put  to  fea 
a  fleet  fitted  out  in  hafte,  as  appeared  fr<5m  every  circumftance 
of  it  :  the  foldiers  and  feamen  being  all  mercenaries,  newly  le-> 
vied,  without  the  leaft  experience,  refolution,  or  zeal,  fince  it 
was  not  for  their  own  country  they  were  going  to  fight.  This 
foon  appeared  in  the  engagement.  They  could  not  fuftain  the 
firft  attack.  Fifty  of  their  veffels  were  funk,  and  70  taken, 
with  their  whole  crews.  The  reft,  favoured  by  a  wind  which 
rofe  very  feafonably  for  them,  made  the  beft  of  their  way  At » ' 
the  little  ifland  from  whence  they  had  failed.  There  were 
upwards  of  10,000  taken  prifoners.  The  conful  failed  im¬ 
mediately  for  Lilybasum,  and  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  the 
befiegers. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat  arrived  at  Carthage,  it  occa- 
fioned  fo  much  the  greater  furprife  and  terror,  as  it  was  lefs 
expefted.  The  fenate,  however,  did  not  lofe  their  courage, 
though  they  faw  themfelves  quite  unable  to  continue  the  war- 
As  the  Romans  were  now  mailers  of  the  fea,  it  was  not  poffible 
for  the  Carthaginians  to  fend  either  provifions  or  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  the  armies  in  Sicily.  An  exprefs  was  therefore  im¬ 
mediately  difpatched  to  Barcha,  the  general  there,  empower¬ 
ing  him  to  aft  as  he  Ihould  think  proper.  Barcha,  fo  long  as 
he  had  room  to  entertain  the  leaft  hopes,  had  done  every  thing 
that  could  be  expefted  from  the  moll  intrepid  courage,  and  the 
moll  confummate  wifdom.  But  having  now  no  refource  left, 
he  fent  a  deputation  to  the  conful,  in  order  to  treat  about  a 
peace.  Prudence,  fays  Polybius,  confifts  in  knowing  how  to 
reljft  and  yield  at  a  feafonable  junfture..  Lutatius  was  not 
infenfible  how  tired  the  Romans  were  grown  of  a  war,  which 
had  exhaufted  them  both  of  men  and  money  ;  and  the  dreadful 
eonfequences  which  had  attended  on  Regulus’s  inexorable  and 
imprudent  obftinacy  were  frelh  in  their  memories.  He  there¬ 
fore  complied  without  difficulty,  and  diftated  the  following 
treaty  : 

“  ‘There  Jhall  be  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage  (in  cafe  the 
**  Roman  people  approve  of  it )  on  the  following  conditions  :  The  " 
,l  Carthaginians  Jhall  evacuate  entirely  all  Sicily  ;  Jhall  no  longer 
11  make  war  upon  Hierd,  the  Syracifans,  or  their  allies  :  They- 
“Jhall  rejlore  to  the  Romans,  without  ranfom ,  all  the  prifoners 
**  which  they  have  taken  from  them  ;  and  pay  them ,  within  .20. 

“  years y.. 
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“years,  *  2,200  Euboic  talents  of  fiver  \ It  is  worth  the 
reader’s  remarking  by  the  way,  the  exaft  and  clear  terms  in 
which  this  treaty  is  expreffed  ;  that,  in  fo  fhort  a  compafs, 
adjuds  the  intereds  both  by  fea  and  land,  of  two  powerful  re¬ 
publics  and  their  allies. 

When  thefe  conditions  were  brought  to  Rome,  the  people, 
not  approving  of  them,  fent  ten  commiffioners  to  Sicily,  to 
terminate  the  affair.  ^  Thefe  made  no  alteration  as  to  the 
fubdance  of  the  treaty  ;  only  fhortening  the  time  appointed  for 
the  payment,  reducing  it  to  ten  years :  A  thoufand  talents 
were  added  to  the  fum  that  had  been  ftipulated,  which  was  to 
be  paid  immediately  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  required  to 
depart  out  of  all  the  iflands  fituated  between  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Sardinia  was  not  comprehended  in  this  treaty,  but  they  gave 
it  up,  fome  years  after,  by  a  treaty. 

$  Such  was  the  conclufion  of  this  war,  the  longed  mentioned 
in  hiilory,  fince  it  continued  24.  years  without  intermiffion. 
The  obdinacy,  in  difputing  for  empire,  was  equal  on  either 
fide  :  The  fame  refolution,  the  fame  greatnefs  of  foul,  in  form¬ 
ing  as  well  as  in  executing  of  projects,  being  confpicuous  on 
both  fides.  The  Carthaginians  had  the  fuperiority  over  them 
with  regard  to  experience  in  naval  affairs  ;  in  the  drength  and 
fwiftnefs  of  their  veffcls  ;  the  working  of  them  ;  the  fkill  and 
capacity  of  their  pilots  ;  the  knowledge  of  coads,  (hallows, 
roads,  and  winds  ;  and  in  the  inexhaudible  fund  of  wealth, 
which  furmfhed  all  the  expences  of  fo  long  and  obdinate  a 
war.  The  Romans  had  none  of  thefe  advantages  ;  but  their 
courage,  zeal  for  the  public  good,  love  for  their  country,  and  a 
noble  emulation  of  glory,  fupplied  all  of  them.  We  are 
adomfhed  to  fee  a  nation  fo  raw  and  inexperienced  in  naval  af¬ 
fairs,  not  only  difputing  the  empire  of  the  fea  with  a  people,  who 
were  bed  flailed  in  them,  and  more  powerful  than  any  that  had 
ever  been  before,  but  even  gaining  feveral  victories  over  them 
at  fea.  No  difficulties  or  calamities  could  difeourage  them. 
They  certainly  would  not  have  thought  of  peace,  in  the,cir- 
cumffances  in  which  the  Carthaginians  demanded  it.  One  un¬ 
fortunate  campaign  difpirits  the  latter  ;  whereas  the  Romans; 
are  not  ffiaken  by  a  fucceffion  of  them. 

As  to  the  foldiers,  though  there  was  no  comparifon  between 
thofe  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  former  being  infinitely  fupe* 

*  This  fum  amounts  to  near  6,180,000  French  livres. 

•}•  L. 515, 000  Englifh  money. 

|  Polyh.  1.  iii.  p.  182. 

A.  M.  3763.  A.  Carth.  603.  A.  Rom.  507.  Ant.  J.  C.  241. 
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rior  in  point  of  courage,  among  the  generals  who  commanded 
in  this  war,  Hamilcar,  furnamed  Barcha,  was  doubtlefs  the  moft 
confpicuous  for  his  bravery  and  prudence. 

THE  LIBYAN  WAR}  OR  AGAINST  THE  MERCENARIES. 

*  The  war  which  the  Carthaginians  waged  againft  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  f  fucceeded  immediately  by  another  the  very  fame 
year,  which,  though  of  much  fhorter  continuance,  was  infi¬ 
nitely  more  dangerous ;  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  republic,  and  attended  with  fuch  cruelty  and  barbarity, 
as  is  fcarce  to  be  parallelled  in  hiftory ;  I  mean  the  war  which 
the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  fuftain  againft  their  merce¬ 
nary  troops,  who  had  ferved  under  them  in  Sicily,  and  com¬ 
monly  called  the  African  or  Libyan  war  £.  It  continued  only 
three  years  and  a  half,  but  was  a  very  bloody  one.  The  oc-. 
cafion  of  it  was  this  : 

§  As  foon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Romans, 
Hamilcar,  having  carried  to  Lilybceum  the  forces  which  were 
in  Eryx,  refigned  his  commiffion  ;  and  left  to  Gifgo,  governor 
of  the  place,  the  care  of  tranfporting  thefe  forces  into  Africa. 
Gifgo,  as  though  he  had  forefeen  what  would  happen,  did  not 
fhip  them  all  oft  at  once,  but  in  fmall  and  feparate  parties ;  in 
order  that  thofe  who  came  firft  might  be  paid  off,  and  fent 
home,  before  the  arrival  of  the  reft.  This  conduA  fnowed 
great  forecaft  and  wifdom,  but  was  not  feconded  equally  at 
Carthage.  As  the  republic  was  drained  by  the  expence  of  a 
long  war,  and  the  paying  near  three  millions  to  the  Romans 
on  figning  the  peace,  the  forces  were  not  paid  off  in  proportion 
as  they  arrived  ;  but  it  was  thought  proper  to  wait  for  the  reft, 
in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  from  them,  when  they  fhould  be  all 
together,  a  remifiion  of  fome  part  of  their  arrears.  This  was 
the  firft  overfight. 

Here  the  genius  of  a  ftate  compofed  of  merchants  difcovers 
itfelf,  who  know  the  full  value  of  money,  but  not  the  merit  of 
foldiers ;  who  make  a  traffic  of  their  blood,  as  though  they 
were  goods,  and  always  go  to  the  cheapeft  market.  In  fuch  a 
republic,  when  an  exigency  is  once  anfwered,  the  merit  of  fer- 
vices  is  no  longer  remembered. 

Thefe  foldiers,  moft  of  whom  came  to  Carthage,  being  long 
accuftomed  to  a  licentious  life,  caufed  great  difturbances  in  thu 

*  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  65—89. 

f  The  fame  year  that  the  firft  Punic  war  ended. 

j  And  fometimes  or  the  war  with  the  mercenaries. 

§  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  66. 
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city  ;  to  remedy  which,  it  was  propofed  to  their  officers,  to 
march  them  all  to  a  little  neighbouring  town  called  Sicca,  and 
there  fupply  them  with  whatever  was  neceffary  for  their  fub- 
fiftence,  till  the  arrival  of  the  reft  of  their  companions  ;  and 
that  then  they  fnould  all  be  paid  off,  and  fent  home.  This  was 
a  fecond  overlight. 

A  third  was,  the  refufing  to  let  them  leave  their  baggage, 
their  wives  and  children  in  Carthage,  as  they  defired  ;  and  the 
forcing  them  to  remove  thefe  to  Sicca  ;  whereas,  had  they 
llaid  in  Carthage,  they  would  have  been  in  a  manner  fo  many 
hoftages. 

Being  all  met  together  at  Sicca,  they  began,  having  little 
elfe  to  do,  to  compute  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  which  they 
made  much  more  than  was  really  due  to  them.  To  this  com¬ 
putation,  they  added  the  mighty  promifes  which  had  been 
made  them,  at  different  times,  as  an  encouragement  foc,them 
to  do  their  duty ;  and  pretended  that  thefe  likewiie  oughtto' 
be  placed  to  account.  Hanno,  who  was  then  governor  of 
Africa,  and  had  been  fentfto  them  from  the  magiftrates  of 
Carthage,  propofed  to  't'hefe  foldiers  fome  remiftion  of  their 
arrears  ;  and  defired  that  they  would  content  themfelves  with 
receiving  a  part,  becaufe  of  the  great  ^liftrefs  to  which  the 
commonwealth  was  reduced,  and  its  prefent  unhappy  circum- 
flances.  The  reader  will  eafilv  guefs  how  fuch  a  propofal  was 
received.  Complaints,  murmurs,  feditious  and  infolent  cla¬ 
mours  were  every-where  heard.  Thefe  troops  being  compofed 
of  different  nations,  who  were  ftrangers  to  one  another’s  lan¬ 
guage,  were  incapable  of  hearing  reafon,  when  once  they  mu¬ 
tinied.  Spaniard^,  Gauls,  Ligurians  ;  inhabitants  of  the  Ba¬ 
varian  ifles  ;  Greeks,  the  greateft  part  of  them  fiaves  or  de- 
ferters  ;  and  a  very' great  number  of  Africans,  compofed  thefe 
mercenary  forces.  But  now,  tranfported  with  rage,  they  im¬ 
mediately  break  up,  march  towards  Carthage,  being  upwards 
of  20,000,  and  encamp  at  Tunis,  not  far  from  that  metro¬ 
polis. 

The  Carthaginians  difcovered  too  late  their  error.  ■  There 
was  no  compliance,  how  groveling  foever,  to  which  they  did 
not  ftoop,  to  footh  thefe  exafperated  foldiers;  who,  on  their 
fide,  pradtifed  every  knavilh  art  which  could  be  thought  of  in 
order  to  extort  money  from  them.  When  one  point  was  gained, 
they  immediately  had  recourfe  to  a  new  artifice,  on  which  to 
ground  fome  new  demand.  Was  their  pay  fettled  beyond  the 
agreement  made  with  them,  they  ftill'would  be  reimburfed  for 
the  Ioffes  which  they  pretended  to  have  fuftained,  either  by 

tire 
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the  death  of  horfes,  or  by  the  exceffive  price  which  at  certain 
times  they  had  paid  for  bread-corn  ;  and  ftill  infilled  on  the  re- 
compence  which  had  been  promifed  them.  As  nothing  could 
be  fixed,  the  Carthaginians,  with  great  difficulty,  prevailed  on 
them  to  refer  tliemfelves  to  the  opinion  of  fome  general  who 
had  commanded  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  they  pitched  upon 
Gifgo,  who  had  always  been  very  acceptable  to  them.  This 
general  harangued  them  in  a  mild  and  infinuating  manner  ;  re¬ 
called  to  their  memories  the  long  time  they  had  been  in  the 
Carthaginian  fervice  ;  the  confiderable  fums  they  had  received 
from  the  republic  ;  and  gtanted  almoft  all  their  demands. 

The  treaty  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when 
two  mutineers  occafioned  a  tumult  in  every  part  of  the  camp. 
One  of  thofe  was  Spendius  a  Capuan,  who  had  been  a  Have  at 
Rome,  and  fled  to  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  a  tall,  lulty, 
and  extremely  bold  fellow7.  The  fear  he  was  under  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  old  mailer,  by  whom  he  avus  fure  to  be 
hanged,  as  was  the  cuftom,  prompted  him  to  break  off  the 
accommodation.  He  was  feconded  by  one  Matho*,  who  had 
been  very  adlive  in  forming  the  confpiracy.  Thefe  two  repre- 
fented  to  the  Africans,  that  the  inftant  after  their  companions 
fliould  be  difcharged  and  fent  home,  they,  being  thus  left  alone 
in  their  own  country,  would  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  rage  of  the 
Carthaginians,  w'ho  would  take  vengeance  upon  them  for  the 
common  rebellion.  This  was  fufficient  to  raife  them  to  fury. 
They  immediately  made  choice  of  Spendius  and  Matho  for 
their  chiefs.  No  remonurances  were  heard  ;  and  whoever  of¬ 
fered  to  make  any,  was  immediately  put  to  death.  They  ran 
to  Gifgo’s  tent,  plundered  it  of  the  money  defigned  for  the 
payment  of  the  forces  ;  dragged  even  that  general  himfelf  to 
prifon,  with  all  his  attendants  ;  after  having  treated  them  with 
the  utmoil  indignities.  All  the  cities  of  Africa,  to  w7hom 
they  had  fent  deputies,  to  exhort  them  to  recover  their  liberty, 
came  over  to  them,  Utica  and  Hipparea  excepted ;  which  they 
therefore  befieged. 

Carthage  had  never  before  been  expofed  to  fuch  imminent 
dapger.  The  citizens  of  it,  to  a  man,  drew7  their  particular 
fubiiltence  from  the  rents  and  revenues  of  their  lands,  and  the 

*, Matho  was  an  African,  and  free-horn  ;  but  as  he  had  been  a  chive  ia 
raifing  the  rebellion,  an  accommodation  would.have  ruined  him.  He 
therefore,  defpairing  of  a  pardon,  embraced  the  interefts  of  Spendius  with 
more  zeal  than  any  of  the  rebels,  and  firll  infin'uated  to  the  Africans  the 
danger  of  concluding  a  peace,  as  this  would  leave  them  alone,  and  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  rage  of  their  old  mailers.  Polyb.  p.  $8.  edit.  Grcr.ov. 
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public  expences  from  the  tribute  paid  from  Africa.  But  all 
this  was  flopped  at  once;  and  (a  much  worfe  circumftance) 
was  turned  againil  them.  They  found  themfelves  deftitute  of 
arms  and  forces  either  for  fea  or  land  ;  of  all  neceffary  prepara¬ 
tions  either  for  fuftaining  a  fiege,  or  the  equipping  of  a  fleet ; 
and,  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  without  any  hope  of  foreign 
afliftance,  either  from  their  friends  or  allies. 

They  might  in  fome  fenfe  accufe  themfelves  for  the  diflrefs 
to  which  they  were  reduced.  During  the  laft  war,  they  had 
treated  the  African  nations  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  by  impo- 
fing  exceffive  tributes  on  them,  in  the  exa&ion  of  which  no  al¬ 
lowance  was  made  for  poverty  and  extreme  mifery ;  and  go¬ 
vernors,  fuch  as  Hanno,  were  treated  with  the  greater  refpect, 
the  more  fevere  they  had  been  in  levying  thofe  tributes  :  fo 
that  the  Africans  were  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  this 
rebellion.  At  the  very  firft  fignal  that  was  made,  it  broke 
out,  and  in  a  moment  became  general.  The  women,  who  had 
often,  with  the  deepeft  affli&ion,  feen  their  hufbands  and  fa¬ 
thers  dragged  to  prifon  for  non-payment,  were  more  exafpe- 
rated  than  the  men,  and  with  pleafure  gave  up  all  their  orna¬ 
ments  towards  the  expences  of  the  war  ;  fo  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  rebels,  after  paying  all  they  promifed  the  foldiers,  found 
themfelves  ftill  in  the  midft  of  plenty.  An  inftrudtive  lefibn, 
fays  Polybius,  to  minifters ;  as  it  teaches  them  to  look,  not 
only  to  the  prefent  occafion,  but  to  extend  their  views  to  fu¬ 
turity. 

The  Carthaginians,  notwithftanding  their  prefent  diftrefs, 
did  not  defpond,  but  made  the  moil  extraordinary  efforts  for 
their  defence.  The  command  of  the  army  was  given  to  Planno. 
Troops  were  levied  by  land  and  fea,  horfe  as  well  as  foot.  All 
citizens,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  muftered  ;  mercenaries 
were  invited  from  all  parts  ;  and  all  the  fliips  which  the  repub¬ 
lic  had  left  were  refitted. 

The  rebels  difcovered  no  lefs  ardour.  We  related  before, 
that  they  had  befieged  two  cities  which  refufed  to  join  them. 
Their  army  was  now  increafed  to  70,000  men.  After  detach¬ 
ments  had  been  drawn  from  it  to  carry  on  thefe  fieges,  they 
pitched  their  camp  at  Tunis,  and  thereby  held  Carthage  in  a 
kind  of  blockade,  filling  it  with  perpetual  alarms,  and  advan¬ 
cing  up  to  its  very  walls  by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

Hanno  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Utica,  and  gained  a  con- 
fiderable  advantage,  which,  had  he  made  a  proper  ufe  of,  might 
have  proved  decifive  :  but  entering  the  city,  and  only  diverting 
himfelf  there,  the  mercenaries,  who  were  polled  on  a  neigh- 

vol.  1.  Dd  bourin* 
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touring  hill  covered  with  trees,  hearing  how  carelefs  the  ene¬ 
my  were,  poured  down  upon  them  ;  found  the  foldiers  every 
where  off  their  duty  ;  took  and  plundered  their  camp,  and 
feized  upon  all  the  proviiions,  &c.  brought  from  Carthage  to 
fuccour  the  befieged.  Nor  was  this  the  only  error  committed 
by  Hanno  ;  and  errors,  on  fuch  occafions,  are  much  the  moll 
fatal.  Hamilcar,  fumamed  Barcha,  was  therefore  appointed 
to  fucceed  him.  This  general  anfwered  the  idea  that  had  been 
entertained  of  him  ;  and  his  firft  fuccefs  was  the  obliging  the 
enemy  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Utica.  He  then  marched  againft 
their  army  which  was  encamped  near  Carthage,  defeated  part 
of  it,  and  feized  almoft  all  their  advantageous  polls.  Thefe 
fucceffes  revived  the  courage  of  the  Carthaginians. 

The  arrival  of  a  young  Numidian  nobleman,  Naravafus  by 
name,  who,  out  of  his  elteem  for  the  perfon  and  merit  of  Bar¬ 
cha,  joined  him  with  2000  Numidians,  was  of  great  fervice  to 
that  general.  Animated  by  this  reinforcement,  he  fell  upon 
the  rebels,  who  had  inclofed  him  in  a  valley,  killed  10,000  of 
them,  and  took  4000  prifoners.  The  young  Numidian  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf  greatly  in  this  battle.  Barcha  took  into  his 
troops  as  many  of  the  prifoners  as  were  delirous  of  being  in- 
lifted,  and  gave  the  reft  free  liberty  to  go  wherever  they  pleafed, 
on  condition  that  they  Ihould  never  take  up  arms  againft  the 
Carthaginians  ;  otherwife,  that  every  man  of  them  who  was 
taken  Ihould  be  put  to  death.  This  condudl  proves  the  wif- 
dom  of  that  general.  He  thought  this  a  better  expedient  than 
extreme  feverity  :  u.\d  indeed,  where  a  multitude  of  mutineers 
are  concerned,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  were  drawn  in  by  the 
perfuafions  of  the  moft  hot-headed,  or  thirough  fear  of  the  moll 
furious,  clemency  feldom  fails  of  being  fuccefsful. 

Spendius,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  fearing  that  this  affedled 
lenity  of  J^archa  might  occafion  a  defection  among  his  troops, 
thought  the  only  expedient  left  him  to  prevent  it,  would  be,  to 
put  them  upon  fome  fignal  adlion,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of 
all  hopes  of  being  ever  reconciled  to  the  enemy.  With  this 
view,  after  having  read  to  them  fome -fictitious  letters,  by  which 
advice  was  given  him  of  a  fecret  defign  concerted  betwixt  fome 
of  their  comrades  and  Gifgo,  for  the  refcuing  him  out  of  pri- 
fon,  where  he  had  been  fo  long  detained,  he  brought  them  to 
the  barbarous  refolution  of  murdering  him  and  all  the  reft  of 
the  prifoners  ;  and  any  man,  who  durft  offer  any  milder  coun- 
fel,  was  immediately  facrificed  to  their  fury.  Accordingly,  this 
unfortunate  general,  and  700  prifoners,  who  were  confined 
'  with  him.  were  brought  out  to  the  head  of  the  camp,  where 

Gifgo 
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Gifgo  fell  the  firft  facrifice,  and  afterwards  all  the  reft.  Their 
hands  were  cut  off,  their  thighs  broke,  and  their  bodies,  fl ill 
breathing,  were  thrown  into  a  hole.  The  Carthaginians  fent 
a  herald  to  demand  their  remains,  in  order  to  pay  them  the 
laft  fad  office,  but  were  refufed  ;  and  the  herald  was  farther 
told,  that  whoever  prefumed  to  come  upon  the  like  errand 
ffiould  meet  with  Gifgo’s  fate.  And,  indeed,  the  rebels  im-  ' 
mediately  came  to  this  unanimous  refolution,  viz.  to  treat  all 
fuch  Carthaginians  as  ffiould  fall  into  their  hands  in  the  fame 
barbarous  manner  ;  and  decreed  further,  that  if  any  of  their 
allies  were  taken,  they  ffiould,  after  their  hands  were  cut  off, 
be  fent  back  to  Carthage.  This  bloody  refolution  was  but  too 
punctually  executed. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  juft  beginning  to  breathe,  as  it 
were,  and  recover  their  fpirits,  when  a  number  of  unlucky  ac¬ 
cidents  plunged  them  again  into  freffi  dangers.  A  divilion 
arofe  among  their  generals  ;  and  the  provilions,  of  which  they 
were  in  extreme  neceffity,  coming  to  them  by  fea,  were  all  call 
away  in  a  ftorm.  But  their  moft  grievous  misfortune  was,  the 
fudden  defection  of  the  two  only  cities,  which  till  then  had 
preferved  their  allegiance,  and  in  all  times  adhered  inviolably  to 
the  commonwealth.  Thefe  were  Utica  and  Hippacra.  Thefe 
cities,  without  the  leaft  reafon,  or  even  fo  much  as  a  pretence, 
went  over  at  once  to  the  rebels  ;  and,  tranfported  with  the  like 
rage  and  fury,  murdered  the  governor,  with  the  garrifon  fent 
to  their  relief ;  and  carried  their  inhumanity  fo  far,  as  to  refufe 
their  dead  bodies  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  demanded  them 
back  in  order  for  burial. 

The  rebels,  animated  by  fo  much  fuccefs,  laid  fiege  to  Car¬ 
thage,  but  were  obliged  immediately  to  raife  it.  They  never- 
thelefs  continued  the  war.  Having  drawn  together,  into  one 
body,  all  their  own  troops  and  thole  of  the  allies,  making  up¬ 
wards  of  50,000  men  in  all,  they  watched  the  motions  of  Ha- 
milcar’s  army,  but  carefully  kept  their  own  on  the  hills,  and 
avoided  coming  down  into  the  plains,  becaufe  the  enemy 
would  there  have  been  fo  much  fuperior  to  them,  on  account 
of  their  elephants  and  horfes.  Hamilcar,  more  Ikilful  in  the 
art  of  war  than  they,  never  expofed  himfelf  to  any  of  their 
attacks  ;  but  taking  advantage  of  their  overfights,  often  dif- 
poffeffed  them  of  their  polls,  if  their  foldiers  ftraggled  but  ever 
fo  little,  and  haraffed  them  a  thoufand  ways.  Such  of  them 
as  fell  into  his  hands  were  thrown  to  wild  beafts.  At  laft,  he 
furprifed  them  at  a  time  when  they  leaft  expe&ed  it,  and  ffiut 
them  up  in  a  poll  which  was  fo  fituated,  that  it  was  impoffible 
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for  them  to  get  out  of  it.  Not  daring  to  venture  a  battle,  and 
being  unable  to  get  off,  they  began  to  fortify  their  camp,  and 
furround  it  with  ditches  and  intrenchments.  But  an  enemy 
within  themfelves,  and  which  was  much  more  formidable,  had 
reduced  them  to  the  greated  extremity :  this  was  hunger,  which 
was  fo  raging,  that  they  at  lad  ate  one  another  ;  divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  fays  Polybius,  thus  revenging  upon  themfelves  the 
barbarous  cruelty  they  had  exercifed  on  others.  They  now 
had  no  refource  left,  and  knew  but  too  well  the  punifhments 
which  would  be  inflitted  on  them,  in  cafe  they  Ihould  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  fuch  bloody  feenes  as  had 
Leen  adled  by  them,  they  did  not  fo  much  as  think  of  peace, 
or  of  coming  to  an  accommodation.  They  had  fent  to  their 
forces  encamped  at  Tunis  for  abidance,  but  with  no  fuccefs. 
In  the  mean  time  the  famine  increafed  daily.  They  had  firft 
eat  their  prifoners,  then  their  flaves,  and  now  their  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  only  were  left  to  be  devoured.  Their  chiefs,  now  no 
longer  able  to  refill  the  complaints  and  cries  of  the  multitude, 
who  threatened  to  cut  all  their  throats,  if  they  did  not  furren- 
der,  went  themfelves  to  Hamilcar,  after  having  obtained  a  fafe 
conduct  from  him.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were,  that 
the  Carthaginians  Ihould  feledt  any  ten  of  the  rebels,  to  treat 
them  as  they  Ihould  think  fit,  and  that  the  red  Ihould  be  dif- 
miiTed  with  only  one  fuit  of  cloaths  for  each.  When  the  treaty 
was  figned,  the  chiefs  themfelves  were  avreded,  and  detained 
by  the  Carthaginians,  who  plainly  fhowed,  on  this  occafion, 
that  they  were  not  over-fcrupulous  in  point  of  honedy.  The 
rebels,  hearing  that  their  chiefs  were  feized,  and  knowing  no¬ 
thing  of  the  convention,  fufpedled  that  they  were  betrayed,  and 
thereupon  immediately  took  up  arms.  But  Hamilcar,  having 
furrounded  them,  brought  forward  lus  elephants,  and  either 
trod  them  all  under  foot,  or  cut  them  to  pieces,  they  being  up¬ 
wards  of  40,000. 

The  eonfequence  of  this  vidlory  was,  the  redudlion  of  almoft 
all  the  cities  of  Africa,  which  immediately  returned  to  their 
allegiance.  Hamilcar,  without  lofs  of  time,  marched  againft 
Tunis,  which,  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been 
\  he  afylum  of  the  rebels,  and  their  place  of  arms.  He  inveded 
it  on  one  fide,  whilft  Hannibal,  who  was  joined  in  the  com¬ 
mand  with  him,  befieged  it  on  the  other.  Then  advancing 
near  the  walls,  and  ordering  erodes  to  be  fet  up,  be  bung 
Spendius  on  one  of  them,  and  his  companions  who  had  been 
feized  with  him  on  the  red,  where  they  all  expired.  Matho, 
the  Mother  chief,  who  commanded  in  the  city,  faw  plainly  by 
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this  what  he  himfelf  might  expeft  ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  was 
much  more  attentive  to  his  own  defence.  Perceiving  that 
Hannibal,  as  being  confident  of  fuccefs,  was  very  negligent  in 
all  things,  he  made  a  fally,  attacked  his  quarters,  killed  many 
of  his  men,  took  feveral  prifoners,  among  whom  was  Hannibal 
himfelf,  and  plundered  his  camp.  Then  taking  Spendius  from 
the  crofs,  he  put  Hannibal  in  his  place,  after  having  made  him 
fuffer  inexpreilible  torments,  and  facrificed  round  the  body  of 
Spendius  30  citizens  of  the  firft  quality  in  Carthage,  as  fo 
many  victims  of  his  vengeance.  One  would  conclude,  that 
there  had  been  a  mutual  emulation  betwixt  the  contending  par¬ 
ties,  which  of  them  (hould  outdo  che  other  in  adts  of  the  moll 
barbarous  cruelty. 

Barcha  being  iat  fuch  a  diftance  from  his  colleague,  it  was 
fome  time  before  his  misfortune  reached  him  ;  and  belides,  the 
road  lying  betwixt  the  two  camps  being  impra&icable,  it  was 
impoffible  for  him  to  advance  haftily  to  his  affiftance.  This 
unlucky  accident  caufed  a  great  confternation  in  Carthage. 
The  reader  may  have  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  this  war,  a 
continual  viciffitude  of  profperity  and  adverfity,  of  fecurity  and 
fear,  of  joy  and  grief ;  fo  various  and  inconftant  were  the  events 
on  either  fide. 

In  Carthage  it  was  thought  advifeable  to  make  one  bold  pulhi 
for  all.  Accordingly,  all  the  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  preffed  into  the  fervice.  Hanno  was  fent  to  join  Hamil- 
car ;  and  30  fenators  were  deputed  to  conjure  thefe  generals,, 
in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  forget  pall  quarrels,  and  facrifice 
their  refentments  to  their  country’s  welfare.  This  was  imme¬ 
diately  complied  with  ;  they  mutually  embraced,  and  were  re¬ 
conciled  fincerely  to  one  another. 

From  this  time,  the  Carthaginians  were  fuccefsful  in  all 
things  ;  and  Matho,  who,  in  every  attempt  after  this,  came  off 
with  difadvantage,  at  laft  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  hazard  a 
battle  ;  and  this  was  juft  what  the  Carthaginians  wanted.  The 
leaders  on  both  iides  animated  their  troops,  as  going  to  fight  a 
battle,  which  would  for  ever  decide  their  fate.  An  engage¬ 
ment  immediately  enfued.  Vidlory  was  not  long  in  fufpence  5 
for  the  rebels  every-where  giving  ground,  the  Africans  were 
almoft  all  {lain,  and  the  reft  furrendered.  Matho  was  taken 
alive,  and  carried  to  Carthage.  All  Africa  returned  immedi¬ 
ately  to  its  allegiance,  except  the  two  perfidious  cities  ^hich 
3) ad  lately  revolted  ;  however,  they  were  foon  forced  to  furren- 
der  at  difcrction. 

And  now  the  victorious  army  returned  to  Carthage,  ant^was 
there  received  with  ihouts  of  joy,  and  the  congratulations  of 
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the  whole  city.  Matho  and  his  foldiers,  after  having  adorned 
the  public  triumph,  were  led  to  execution,  and  finifhed,  by  a 
painful  and  ignominious  death,  a  life  that  had  been  polluted 
with  the  blacked  treafons,  and  unparallelled  barbarities.  Such 
was  the  conclufion  of  the  war  with  the  mercenaries,  after  having- 
laded  three  years  and  four  months.  Ic  furnifhed,  fays  Poly¬ 
bius,  an  ever-memorable  leffon  to  all  nations,  not  to  employ  in 
their  armies  a  greater  number  of  mercenaries  than  citizens, 
nor  to  rely,  for  the  defence  of  their  date,  on  a  body  of  mer> 
who  are  not  attached  to  it  either  by  intered  or  affection. 

I  hitherto  purpolely  deferred  taking  notice  of  fuch  tranfac- 
tions  in  Sardinia  as  paffed  at  the  time  I  have  been  fpeaking  of, 
and  which  were,  in  fome  meafure,  dependent  on,  and  confe- 
quential  of  the  war  waged  in  Africa  againd  the  mercenaries. 
They  exhibit  the  fame  violent  methods  to  promote  rebellion, 
the  fame  excefles  of  cruelty  ;  as  if  the  wind  had  carried  the 
fame  fpirit  of  dilcord  and  fury  from  Africa  into  Sardinia. 

When  the  news  was  brought  there  of  what  Spendius  and 
Matho  were  doing  in  Africa,  the  mercenaries  in  that  ifland 
alfo  fhook  off  the  yoke,  in  imitation  of  thofe  incendiaries.  They 
began  by  the  murder  of  Bodar  their  general,  and  of  all  the 
Carthaginians  under  him.  A  fuccelfor  was  fent ;  but  all  the 
forces  which  he  carried  with  him  went  over— to  the  rebels.; 
hung  the  general  on  a  crofs;  and,  throughout  the  whole  ifland, 
put  all  the  Carthaginians  to  the  fword,  after  having  made  them 
fuffer  inexpreffible  torments.  They  then  befieged  all  the  cities 
one  after  another,  and  foon  got  poffeffion  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  But  feuds  arifing  between  them  and  the  natives,  the  mer¬ 
cenaries  were  drove  entirely  out  of  the  ifland,  and  took  fanc- 
tuary  in  Italy.  Thus  the  Carthaginians  lod  Sardinia,  an  ifland 
of  great  Importance  to  them,  on  account  of  its  extent,  its  fer¬ 
tility,  and  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Romans,  ever  dnee  their  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians, 
had  behaved  towards  them  with  great  judice  and  moderation. 
A  flight  quarrel,  cn  account  of  fome  Roman  merchants  who 
were  feized  at  Carthage,  for  their  having  fupplied  the  enemy 
with-provifions,  had  embroiled  them  a  little.  But  their  mer¬ 
chants  being  redored  on  the  fird  complaint  made  to  the  fenate 
of  Carthage,  the  Romans,  who  loved  to  difplay  their  judice 
and  generofity  on  all  occafions,  made  the  Carthaginians  a  re¬ 
turn  for  their  ancient  friendfnip  ;  ferved  them  to  the  utmod  of 
their  power  ;  forbade  their  merchants  to  furnifh  any  other  na¬ 
tion  with  pTovifions  ;  and  even  refufed  to  liden  to  the  propo 
fals  made  by  the  Sardinian  rebels,  when  invited  by  them  to 
lake  pclfefficn  of  the  ifland,  . 
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But  thefe  fcruples  and  delicacy  wore  off  by  degrees  ;  and 
Caefar’s  advantageous  teflimony,  in  Salluft,  of  their  honefty  and 
plain-dealing,  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  applied  here*: 
“  Although,”  fays  he,  “  in  all  the  Punic  wars,  the  Carthagini- 
“  ans,  both  in  peace  and  during  truces,  had  committed  a  num- 
“  ber  of  deteftable  attions,  the  Romans  could  never,  how  in- 
“  viting  foever  the  opportunity  might  be,  be  prevailed  upon  to 
“  retaliate  fuch  ufage  ;  they  being  more  attentive  to  their  own 
“  glory,  than  to  the  revenge  they  might  have  juftly  taken  oi» 
“  fuch  perfidious  enemies.” 

f  The  mercenaries,  who,  as  wasobferved,  had  retired  into 
Italy,  brought  the  Romans  at  laft  to  the  refolution  of  failing 
over  into  Sardinia,  to  render  themfelves  matters  of  it.  The 
Carthaginians  were  deeply  afflidted  at  the  news,  upon  pretence 
that  they  had  a  more  juft  title  to  Sardinia  than  the  Romans. 
They  therefore  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  to  take  a  fpeedy  and 
juft  revenge  on  thofe  who  had  excited  the  people  of  that  ifland 
to  take  up  arms  againft  them.  But  the  Romans,  pretending 
that  thefe  preparations  were  made,  not  againft  Sardinia,  but 
their  ftate,  declared  war  againft  the  Carthaginians.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  quite  exhaufted  in  every  refpeft,  and  fcarce  beginning  to 
breathe,  were  in  no  condition  to  fuftain  a  war.  The  neceflity 
of  the  times  was  therefore  to  be  complied  with,  and  they  were 
forced  to  yield  to  a  more  powerful  rival.  A  frefti  treaty  was 
thereupon  made,  by  which  they  gave  up  Sardinia  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  obliged  themfelves  to  a  new  payment  of  1200  ta¬ 
lents,  to  keep  off  the  war  with  which  they  were  menaced.  This 
injuftice  of  the  Romans  was  the  true  caufe  of  the  fecond  Punic 
war,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel. 

ARTICLE  II. 

THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR. 

The  fecond  Punic  war  j;,  which  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  is 
one  of  the  moft  memorable'  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  moft  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  attention  of  an  inquifitive  reader  ;  whether  we  con- 
fider  the  boldnefs  of  the  enterprifes  ;  the  wifdom  employed  in 
the  execution ;  the  obftinate  efforts  of  two  rival  nations,  and 

*  Beilis  Punicis  omnibus,  cum  fspe  Carthaginienfes  et  in  pace  et  per 
rnducias  multa  nefanda  facinora  feciffent,  numquam  ipfi  per  occafionem 
talia  fecere  :  magi»  quod  fe  dignum  foret,  quam  qupd  in  illos  jure  fieri 
poffet,  quaerebant.  Salluft.  in.  bell.  CatiliD. 

f  A.  M.  3767.  A.  Carth.  609.  A.  Rom.  511.  Ant.  J.  C.  237. 

1  Liv.  l.’xxi.  n.  1. 
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the  ready  refources  they  found  in  their  lowed  ebb  of  fortune  j 
the  variety  of  uncommon  events,  and  the  uncertain  iffue  of  fo 
long  and  bloody  a  war  ;  or  ladly,  the  affemblage  of  the  mod 
perfect  models  in  every  kind  of  merit,  and  the  moil  indruc- 
tive  leffons  that  occur  in  hiilory,  either  with  regard  to  war, 
policy,  or  government.  Never  did  two  more  powerful,  or  at 
lead  more  warlike  dates  or  nations  make  war  againd  each  other, 
and  never  had  thefe  in  quedion  feen  themfelves  raifed  to  a  more 
exalted  pitch  of  power  and  glory.  Rome  and  Carthage  were, 
doubtlefs,  the  two  fird  dates  of  the  world.  Having  already 
tried  their  drength  in  the  fird  Punic  war,  and  thereby  made 
an  effay  of  each  other’s  power,  they  knew  perfectly  well  what 
either  could  do.  In  this  fecond  war,  the  fate  of  arms  was  fo 
equally  balanced,  and  the  fuccefs  fo  intermixed  with  viciflitudes 
and  varieties,  that  that  party  triumphed  which  had  been  mod 
expofed  to  ruin.  Great  as  the  forces  of  thefe  two  nations 
were,  it  may  almod  be  faid,  that  their  mutual  hatred  was  dill 
greater.  The  Romans,  on  one  fide,  could  not  with  any  pa¬ 
tience  fee  the  vanquifhed  prefuming  to  attack  them  ;  and  the 
Carthaginians,  on  the  other,  were  exafperated  at  the  equally 
rapacious  and  mean  treatment  which  they  pretended  to  have 
received  from  the  vidtor. 

The  plan  which  I  have  laid  down  does  not  permit  me  to 
■enter  into  an  exadl  detail  of  this  war,  whereof  Italy,  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  Africa,  were  the  feveral  feats  ;  and  which  has  a  dill 
clofer  connexion  with  the  Roman  hidory  than  with  that  I  am 
now  writing.  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  therefore,  principally,  to 
fuch  tranfadlions  as  relate  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  endea¬ 
vour,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  give  my  reader  an  idea  of  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  character  of  Hannibal,  who  perhaps  was  the  greateft 
warrior  that  antiquity  has  to  boad  of. 

THE1  REMOTE  AND  MORE  IMMEDIATE  CAUSES  OF  THE 
SECOND  PUNIC  WAR. 

Before  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  declaration  of  war  betwixt 
th,e  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  I  think  it  necefiary  to  lay  down 
the  true  caufes  of  it,  and  to  point  out  by  what  deps  this  rup¬ 
ture  betwixt  thefe  two  nations  was  fo  long  preparing,  before 
it  broke  out  into  an  open  flame. 

That  man  would  be  grofsly  midaken,  fays  Polybius*,  who 
ihould  look  upon  the  taking  of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal  as  the 
true  caufe  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  The  regret  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  for  their  having  fo  tamely  given  up  Sicily,  by  the 

*  Lib.  iii.  p.  1 6a — 368, 
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treaty  which  terminated  the  firft  Punic  war  ;  the  injustice  and 
violence  of  the  Romans,  who  took  advantage,  from  the  trou¬ 
bles  excited  in  Africa,  to  difpoffefs  the  Carthaginians  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  to  impofe  a  new  tribute  on  them  ;  and  the^fuccefs 
and  conquefts  of  the  latter  in  Spain  :  thefe  were  the  true  caufes 
of  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  as  Livy* * * §,  agreeing  here  with 
Polybius,  infinuates  in  few  words,  in  the  beginning  of  his  hif- 
tory  of  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

f  And  indeed  Hamilcar,  furnamed  Barcha,  was  highly  ex- 
afperated  on  account  of  the  laft  treaty  which  the  neceffity  of 
the  times  had  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to  fubmit  to  ;  and 
he  therefore  meditated  the  defign  of  taking  juft,  though  diftant 
meafures,  for  breaking  it  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  that 
Ihould  offer. 

When  the  troubles  of  Africa  were  appeafed,  he  was  fent 
upon  an  expedition  againft  the  Numidians  ;  in  which,  giving 
frefh  proofs  of  his  courage  and  abilities,  his  merit  raifed  him 
to  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  to  aft  in  Spain.  JHan- 
nibal  his  fon,  at  that  time  but  nine  years  of  age,  begged  with 
the  utmoft  importunity  to  attend  him  on  this  occafion,  and 
for  that  purpofe  employed  all  the  foothing  arts  fo  common  to 
children  of  his  age,  and  which  have  fo  much  power  over  a  ten¬ 
der  ^father.  Hamilcar  could  not  refufe  him  ;  and  after  having 
made-  him  fwear  upon  the  altar,  that  he  would  declare  him- 
felf  an  enemy  to  the  Romans  as  foon  as  his  age  would  allow 
him  to  do  it,  he  took  his  fon  with  him. 

Hamilcar  poffeffed  all  the  qualities  which  conftitute  the  great 
general.  To  an  invincible  courage,  and  the  moft  confummate 
prudence,  he  added  a  moft  popular  and  infinuating  behaviour. 
He  fubdued,  in  a  very  (hort  time,  the  greateft  part  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Spain,  either  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  or  his  engag¬ 
ing  conduct ;  and,  .after  enjoying  the  command  there  nine 
years,  came  to  an  end  worthy  his  exalted  character,  dying  glo- 
lioufly  in  arms  for  the  caufe  of  his  country. 

$  The  Carthaginians  appointed  Afdrubal,  his  fon-in-law,  tq 
fucceed  him.  This  general,  to  fecure  the  country,  built  a  city, 
which,  by  the  advantage  of  its  fituation,  the  commodioufnefs 
of  its  harbour,  its  fortifications,  and  flow  of  wealth  through  its 

*  Angebant  ingentis  fpiritus  virum  Sicilia  Sardiniaque  amifise  :  Nam 
et  Siciliam  nimis  celeri  defperatione  rerum  conceflam  ;  et  Sardiniam  inter 

motum  Africae  fraude  Romanorum,  ftipendio  eitiam  fuperimpofito,  in- 
terceptam,  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1. 

f  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  90.  t  Ibid-  1.  iii.  p.  127.  Liv.  1.  xsi.  n.  i. 

§  A.  M.  3776.  A.  Com.  J?0.  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  101. 

great 
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great  commerce,  became  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  in 
the  world.  It  was  called  New  Carthage,  and  to  this  day  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Carthagena. 

From  the  federal  fteps  of  thefe  two  great  generals,  it  was’ 
cafy  to  perceive  that  they  were  meditating  fome  mighty  defign, 
which  they  had  always  in  view,  and  laid  their  fchemes  at  a 
great  diftance  for  the  putting  it  in  execution.  The  Romans 
were  fenfible  of  this,  and  reproached  themfelves  for  their  in¬ 
dolence  and  doth,  which  had  thrown  them  into  a  kind  of  le¬ 
thargy,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  were  rapidly  purfuing  their 
vi£tories  in  Spain,  which  might  one  day  be  turned  againft  them. 
They  would  have  been  very  well  pleafed  to  attack  them  by 
open  force,  and  to  wreft  their  conquefts  out  of  their  hands  ; 
but  the  fear  of  another,  not  lefs  formidable,  enemy,  the  Gauls, 
kept  them  from  fhowing  their  refentments.  They  therefore 
had  recourfe  to  negotiations,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Afdrubal,  in  which,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  reft  of 
Spain,  they  contented  themfelves  with  introducing  an  article, 
by  which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  allowed  to  make  any  con¬ 
quefts  beyond  the  Iberus. 

*  Afdrubal,  in  the  mean  time,  ftill  pufhed  on  his  conquefts, 
but  took  care  not  to  pafs  beyond  the  limits  ftipulated  by  the 
treaty  ;  and  fparing  no  endeavours  to  win  the  chiefs  of  the  feve- 
ral  nations,  by  a  courteous  and  engaging  behaviour,  he  brought 
them  over  to  the  intereft  of  Carthage,  more  by  perfuaiive  me¬ 
thods  than  force  of  arms.  But  unhappily,  after  having  go¬ 
verned  Spain  eight  years,  he  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  a 
Gaul,  who  took  fo  barbarous  a  revenge  for  a  private  grudge 
he  bore  him  f . 

if  Three  years  before  his  death,  he  had  writ  to  Carthage,  to 
defire  that  Hannibal,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  might  be 
fent  to  him.  The  propofal  met  with  fome  difficulty,  as  the 
fenate  was  divided  betwixt  two  powerful  factions,  which,  from 
Hamilcar’s  time,  had  began  to  follow  oppofite  views,  in  the 
adminiftration  and  affairs  of  the  ftate.  One  faction  was  headed 

*  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  113.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  2. 

f  The  murder  was  an  effedt  of  the  extraordinary  fidelity  of  this  Gaul, 
whofe  mafter  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Afdrubal.  It  was  perpetrated 
in  public  ;  and  the  murderer  being  feized  by  the  guards,  and  put  to  the 
torture,  expreffed  fo  ftrong  a  fatisfadrion  in  the  thoughts  of  his  having 
executed  his  revenge  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he  feemed  to  infult  all  the 
terror  of  his  torments.  Eo  fuit  habitu  oris,  ut  fuperante  lxtitia  dolores, 
ridentis  etiam  fpeciem  prtebuerit.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1. 

}  A.  M.  3783.  A.  Rom.  530.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  3,  4. 
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by  Hanno,  whofe  birth,  merit,  and  zeal  for  the  public  welfare, 
gave  him  great  influence  in  the  public  deliberations.  This 
fa&ion  propofed,  on  every  occafion,  the  concluding  of  a  fafe 
peace,  and  the  preferving  the  conquefts  in  Spain,  as  being  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  uncertain  events  of  an  expenfive  war,  which 
the  members  of  it  forefaw  would  one  day  occafion  the  ruin  of 
Carthage.  The  other,  called  the  Barcinian  faction,  becaufe  it 
fupported  the  intereft  of  Barcha  and  his  family,  had,  to  its  an¬ 
cient  merit  and  credit  in  the  city,  added  the  reputation  which 
the  fignal  exploits  of  Hamilcar  and  Afdrubal  had  given  it ; 
and  declared  openly  for  war.  When  therefore  Afdrubal’s  de¬ 
mand  came  to  be  difputed  in  the  fenate,  Hanno  reprefented 
the  danger  of  fending  fo  early  into  the  field,  a  young  man, 
who  had  all  the  haughtinefs  and  imperious  temper  of  his  father  ; 
and  who  ought,  therefore,  rather  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  and 
very  carefully  under  the  eye  of  the  magiflrates,  and  the  power 
of-  the  laws,  that  he  might  learn  obedience,  and  a  modefty 
which  fhould  teach  him  not  to  think  himfelf  fuperior  to  all 
other  men.  He  concluded  with  faying,  that  he  feared  this 
fpark  which  was  then  kindling  would  one  day  rife  to  a  con¬ 
flagration.  His  remonitrances  were  not  heard,  fo  that  the 
Barcinian  faction  had  the  fuperiority,  and  Hannibal  fet  out  for 
Spain. 

The  moment  of  his  arrival  there,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  army,  who  fancied  they  faw  Hamilcar  his 
father  furvive  in  him.  He  feemed  to  dart  the  fame  fire  from 
his  eyes  ;  the  fame  martial  vigour  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  air  of 
his  countenance,  with  the  fame  features  and  engaging  carriage. 
But  his  perfonal  qualities  endeared  him  (till  more.  He  pof- 
fefled  almoft  every  talent  that  conflitute  the  great  man.  His 
patience  in  labour  was  invincible,  his  temperance  was  furprif- 
ing,  his  courage  in  the  greateft  dangers  intrepid,  and  his  pre¬ 
fence  of  mind  in  the  heat  of  battle  admirable  ;  and  (a  ft  ill  more 
wonderful  circumftanoe)  his  difpofition  and  caft  of  mind  were 
fo  flexible,  that  nature  had  formed  him  equally  for  command¬ 
ing  or  obeying  ;  fo  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  dear- 
eft  to  the  foldiers  or  the  generals.  He  ferved  three  campaigns 
under  Afdrubal. 

*  The  fuffrages  of  both  the  army  and  people  concurred  to 
raife  him  to  the  fupreme  command,  upon  the  death  of  Afdru¬ 
bal.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  not  even  then,  or  about  that 

*  A.  M.  3784-  A.  Carth.  626.  A.  Rom.  528.  Pclyb.  1.  iii.  p. 
j;8,  179.  Liv.  L  xxi.  n.  3—5. 
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time,  that  the  republic,  to  heighten  his  credit  and  authority, 
advanced  him  to  the  firft  dignity  of  the  (late,  that  of  one  of 
its  fuffetes,  which  was  fometimes  conferred  upon  generals.  It 
is  from  Cornelius  Nepos  *  that  we  have  borrowed  this  circum- 
ftance  of  his  life,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  prastorfhip  bellowed 
on  Hannibal,  upon  his  return  to  Carthage,  and  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace,  fays,  that  this  was  22  years  after  he  had  been 
nominated  king  f. 

The  moment  he  was  created  general,  Hannibal,  as  if  Italy 
had  been  allotted  to  him,  and  he  was  even  then  appointed  to 
make  war  upon  the  Romans,  turned  fecretly  his  whole  views 
on  that  fide,  and  loft  no  time,  for  fear  of  being  prevented  by 
death,  as  his  father  and  brother-in-law  had  been.  In  Spain 
he  took  feveral  ftrong  towns,  and  conquered  many  nations. 
Though  the  Spaniards  had  fo  much  advantage  over  him  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  forces,  their  army  amounting  to  up¬ 
wards  of  100,000  men,  yet  he  chofe  his  time  and  polls  fo  hap¬ 
pily,  that  he  entirely  defeated  them.  After  this  vi&ory,  every 
thing  fubmitted  to  his  arms.  But  he  ftill  forbore  laying  fiege 
to  Saguntum  J,  carefully  avoiding  every  occafion  of  a  rupture 
with  the  Romans,  till  he  fhould  be  furnilhed  with  all  things 
necefiary  for  fo  important  an  enterprife,  purfuant  to  the  advice 
given  him  by  his  father.  He  applied  himfelf  particularly  to 
engage  the  affections  of  the  citizens  and  allies,  and  to  gain  their 
confidence,  by  generoufly  allotting  them  a  large  fhare  of  the 
plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  by  paying  them  all  their 
arrears  $  :  a  wife  ftep,  which  never  fails  of  producing  its  advan¬ 
tage  at  a  proper  feafon. 

(J  The  Saguntines,  on  their  fide,  fenfible  of  the  danger  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  from  the  continued  fuccefies  of 
Hannibal,  advertifed  the  Romans  of  them.  Upon  this,  de¬ 
puties  were  nominated  by  the  latter,  and  ordered  to  go  and 
take  a  perfonal  information  upon  the  fpot  ;  they  commanded 
them  alfo  to  lay  their  complaints  before-Hannibal,  if  it  fhould 
be  thought  proper;  and  in  cafe  he  fhould  refufe  to  do juftice, 

*  In  Vit.  Annib.  c.  7. 

f  Hie  ut  rediit  Prator  fadtus  eft,  poftquam  rex  fuerat  anno  fecundo 
et  vigefimo. 

|  This  city  lay  on  the  Carthaginian  fide  of  the  Iberus,  very  near  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  in  a  country  where  the  Carthaginians  were 
allowed  to  make  war  ;  but  Saguntum,  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  was 
excepted  from  all  hoftilities,  by  virtue  of  the  late  treaty. 

§  Ibi  large  partiendo  prredam,  ftipendia  praeterita  cum  fide  exolvendo, 
eumftos  civium  fociorumque  anirnos  in  fe  firmavit.  Liv.  1.  xxi. n.  5. 

||  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  170,  1 7 1.  Liv.  1.  xxi-  r.,  6 — 15. 
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that  then  they  fhould  go  diredlly  to  Carthage,  and  make  the 
fame  complaints. 

In  the  mean  time  Hannibal  laid  fiege  to  Saguntum,  promif- 
ing  himfelf  great  advantages  from  the  taking  of  this  city.  He 
was  perfuaded,  that  this  would  deprive  the  Romans  of  all  hopes 
of  carrying  the  war  into  Spain  ;  that  this  new  conqueft  would 
fecure  the  old  ones  ;  that  no  enemy  would  be  left  behind  him, 
a  circumftance  which  would  render  his  march  more  fecure  and 
unmolefted  ;  that  he  fhould  find  money  enough  in  it  for  the 
execution  of  his  defigns ;  that  the  plunder  of  the  city  would 
infpire  his  foldiers  with  great  ardour,  and  make  them  follow 
him  with  the  greater  cheerfulnefs  ;  that,  laftly,  the  fpoils  which 
he  fhould  fend  to  Carthage  would  gain  him  the  favour  of  the 
citizens.  Animated  by  thefe  motives,  he  carried  on  the  fiege 
with  the  utmoft  vigour.  He  himfelf  fet  an  example  to  h:s 
troops,  was  prefent  at  all  the  works,  and  expofed  himfelf  to 
the  greateft  dangers. 

News  was  foon  carried  to  Rome  that  Saguntum  was  befieged. 
But  the  Romans,  inflead  of  flying  to  its  relief,  loft  their  time 
in  fruitlefs  debates,  and  equally  infignificant  deputations.  Han¬ 
nibal  fent  word  to  the  Roman  deputies  that  he  was  not  at 
leifure  to  hear  them.  They  therefore  repaired  to  Carthage, 
but  with  no  better  fuccefs,  the  Barcinian  fadtion  having  pre¬ 
vailed  over  the  complaints  of  the  Romans,  and  all  the  rtnoon- 
flrances  of  Hanno. 

During  thefe  voyages  and  negotiations,  the  fiege  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  great  vigour.  The  Saguntines  were  now  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity,  and  in  want  of  all  things.  An  accom¬ 
modation  vras  thereupon  propofed.;  but  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  offered  appeared  fo  harfb,  that  the  Saguntines 
could  not  fo  much  as  think  of  accepting  them.  Before  they 
gave  their  final  anfwer,  the  principal  fenators,  bringing  their 
gold  and  filver,  and  that  of  the  public  treafury,  into  the  market¬ 
place,  threw  both  into  a  fire  lighted  for  that  purpose,  and  after¬ 
wards  themfelves.  At  the  fame  time  a  tower,  which  had  been 
long  affaulted  by  the  battering  rams,  falling  with  a  dreadful 
noife,  the  Carthaginians  entered  the  city  by  the  breach,  foon 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  it,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms.  But,  notwithftanding 
the  fire,  the  Carthaginians  got  a  very  great  boot}'.  HannibS 
did  not  referve  to  himfelf  any  part  of  the  fpoils  gained  by  his 
victories,  but  applied  them  folely  to  the  carrying  on  of  his  en- 
terprifes.  Accordingly  Polybius  remarks,  that  the  takiug  of 
Saguntum  was  of  fervice  to  him,  as  it  awakened  the  ardour  of 
vol.  j.  E  e  'his 
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liis  foldiers,  by  the  fight  of  the  rich  booty  which  it  had  afford¬ 
ed,  and  by  the  hopes  of  more  ;  and  it  reconciled  the  principal 
perfons  of  Carthage  to  Hannibal,  by  the  large  prefents  he  made 
to  them  out  of  its  fpoils. 

*  Words  could  never  exprefs  the  grief  and  confternation 
with  which  the  news  of  the  taking,  and  the  cruel  fate  of  Sa- 
guntum,  was  received  at  Rome.  Compafiion  for  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  city,  fhame  for  their  having  failed  to  fuccour  fuch  faithful 
allies,  a  juft  indignation  againft  the  Carthaginians,  the  authors 
of  all  thefe  calamities ;  the  ftrong  alarms  raifed  by  the  fuc- 
cefTes  of  Hannibal,  whom  the  Romans  fancied  they  faw  al¬ 
ready  at  their  gates  ;  all  thefe  fentiments  were  fo  violent,  that, 
during  the  firft  movements  of  them,  the  Romans  were  unable 
to  come  to  any  refolution,  or  do  any  thing,  but  give  way  to 
the  torrent  of  their  paffion,  and  facrifice  floods  of  tears  to  the 
memory  of  a  city,  which  lay  in  ruins  becaufe  of  its  inviolable 
fidelity  -j-  to  the  Romans,  and  had  been  betrayed  by  their  unac¬ 
countable  indolence  and  imprudent  delays.  When  they  were 
a  little  recovered,  an  affembly  of  the  people  was  called,  and 
war  was  decreed  unanimoufly  againll  the  Carthaginians. 

WAR  PROCLAIMED. 

J  That  po  ceremony  might  be  wanting,  deputies  were  fent  to 
Carthage,  to  inquire  whether  Saguntum  had  been  befieged  by 
order  of  the  republic,  and,  if  fo,  to  declare  war  ;  or,  in  cafe  this 
fiege  had  been  undertaken  folely  by  the  authority  of  Hannibal, 
to  require  that  he  fliould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  The 
deputies  perceiving,  that  the  fenate  gave  no  diredt  anfwer  to 
their  demands,  one  of  them  taking  up  the  folded  lappet  of  his 
robe,  “  I  bring  here,”  fays  he,  in  a  haughty  tone,  “  either 
“  peace  or  war ;  the  choice  is  left  to  yourfelves.”  The  fenate 
anfwering,  that  they  left  the  choice  to  him,  “  I  give  you  war 
“  then,”  fays  he,  unfolding  his  robe.  “  And  we,”  replied  the 
Carthaginians,  with  the  fame  haughtinefs,  “  as  heartily  accept 
“  it,  and  are  refolved  to  profepute  it  with  the  fame  cheerful- 

nefs.”  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

§  If  the  caufe  of  this  war  fhould  be  aferibed  to  the  taking 
of  Saguntum,  the  whole  blame,  fays  Polybius,  lies  upon  the 
Carthaginians,  who  could  not,  with  any  colourable  pretence, 
befiege  a  city  that  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  as  fuch 

*  Polyb.  p.  174,  175.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  16,  17. 

f  San&itate  difeiplinse,  qua  fidem  focialem  ufque  ad  pernicicm  fuam 
coluerunt.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  7. 

|  Polyb.  p.  187.  Liv.  1.  xxi.n.  18, 19.  §  Polyb.  Liii.  p-  184, 185. 

comprehended 
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comprehended  in  the  treaty,  which  forbade  either  party  to 
make  war  upon  the  allies  of  the  other.  But,  (hould  the  origin 
of  the  war  he  traced  higher,  and  carried  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Carthaginians  were  difpofieffed  of  Sardinia  by  the 
Romans,  and  a  new  tribute  was  fo  unreafonably  impofed  on 
them,  it  mull  be  confelTed,  continues  Polybius,  that  the  con¬ 
duit  of  the  Romans  is  entirely  unjuftifiable  on  thefe  two  points, 
as  being  founded  merely  on  violence  and  injuftice  ;  and  that, 
had  the  Carthaginians,  without  having  recourfe  to  ambiguous 
and  frivolous  pretences,  plainly  demanded  fatisfaition  upon 
thefe  two  grievances,  and,  upon  their  being  refufed  it,  had  de¬ 
clared  war  againft  Rome,  in  that  cafe  reafon  and  juftice  had 
been  entirely  on  their  fide. 

The  interval  between  the  conclufion  of  the  firft,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  was  24  years. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR. 

*  When  war  was  refolved  upon,  and  proclaimed  on  both 
Tides,  Hannibal,  who  was  then  26  or  27  years  of  age,  before 
he  difcovered  his  grand  defign,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  Spain  and  Africa.  With  this 
view,  he  marched  the  forces  out  of  the  one  into  the  other,  fo 
that  the  Africans  ferved  in  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  in  Africa. 
He  was  prompted  to  this  from  aperfuafion,  that  thefe  foldiers, 
being  thus  at  a  diftance  from  their  refpe&ive  countries,  would 
be  fitter  for  fervice,  and  more  firmly  attached  to  him,  as  they 
would  be  a  kind  of  hoftages  for  each  other’s  fidelity.  The 
forces  which  he  left  in  Africa  amounted  to  about  40,000  men, 
1 2CO  whereof  were  horfe  :  thofe  of  Spain  were  fomething 
above  15,000,  of  which  2,550  were  horfe.  He  left  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Spanifh  forces  to  his  brother  Afdrubal,  with  a 
fleet  of  about  60  fhips  to  guard  the  coafts ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  gave  him  the  wife  ft  counfel  for  his  conduct  whether  with 
regard  to  the  Spaniards  or  the  Romans,  in  cafe  they  (hould  at¬ 
tack  him. 

Livy  obferves,  that  Hannibal,  before  he  fet  forward  on  this 
expedition,  went  to  Cadiz  to  difcharge  his  vows  made  to  Her¬ 
cules  ;  and  that  he  engaged  himfelf  by  new  ones,  in  order  to 
obtain  fuccefs  in  the  war  he  was  entering  upon,  f  Polybius 
gives  us,  in  few  words,  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  diftance  of  the 
feveral  places  through  which  Hannibal  was  to  march,  in  his 

*  A.  M.3787.  A.  Carth.  629.  ARom.  531.  Ant.  J.C.217.  Polyb. 

J.  iii.  p.  187.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  si,  22.  f  Lib.  iii.  p.  192, 193. 
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way  to  Italy.  From  New  Carthage,  whence  he  fet  out,  to  the 
Iberus,  were  computed  2,200  *  furlongs-]'.  From  the  Iberus 
to  Emporium,  a  fmall  maritime  town  which  feparates  Spain 
from  the  Gauls,  according  to  ^  Strabo,  were  1600  furlongs^, 
I'rom  Emporium  to  the  pafs  of  the  Rhone,  the  like  fpace  of 
1  Coo  furlongs]].  From  the  pafs  of  the  Rhone,  to  the  Alps, 
1400  furlongs** ***.  From  the  Alps,  to  the  plains  of  Italy, 
1 2co  furlongs-j-f.  Thus,  from  New  Carthage  to  the  plains 
of  Italy,  were  8000  furlongsJJ. 

$$  Hannibal  had,  long  before,  taken  all  the  proper  meafures 
t  o  difeover  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  places  through  which 
lie  was  to  pafs ;  to  found  how  the  Gauls  flood  affedted  to  the 
Romans  ;  to  win  over  their  chiefs,  who  he  knew  were  very 
greedy  of  gold,  by  his  bounty  to  them  |j  ||  ;  and  to  fecure  to 
inmfelf  the  affedlion  and  fidelity  of  one  part  of  the  nations 
through  whofe  country  his  march  lay.  He  was  not  ignorant, 
that  the  palfage  of  the  Alps  would  be  attended^  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulties,  but  he  knew  they  were  not  unfurmountable,  and  that 
was  enough  for  his  purpofe. 

*  *  *  Hannibal  began  his  march  early  in  the  fpring  from 
New  Carthage,  where  he  had  wintered.  His  army  then  con¬ 
fided  of  above  100,000  men,  of  which  12,000  were  horfe,  and 
Le  had  near  40  elephants.  Having  crofted  the  Iberus,  he  foon 
iubdued  the  feveral  nations  which  oppofed  him  in  his  march, 
and  loft  a  confiderable  part  of  his  army  in  this  expedition. 
Fie  left  Hanno  to  command  all  the  country  lying  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  Pyrenean  hills,  with  1 1 ,000  men,  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  guard  the  baggage  of  thofe  that  were  to  follow 
him.  He  difmiffed  the  like  number,  fending  them  back  to 
their  refpedtive  countries  ;  thus  fecuring  to  himfelf  their  affec¬ 
tion  when  he  fnould  want  recruits,  and  affuring  the  reft  that 
they  fhould  be  allowed  to  return  whenever  they  fhould  defire 
it.  He  paffed  the  Pyrenean  bills,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
banks  -cf  the  Rhone,  at  the  head  of  50,000  foot,  and  9000 

*  275  miles. 

4  Polybius  makes  the  diftance  from  New  Carthage  to  he  2600  furlongs ; 
consequently  the  whole  number  of  furlongs  will  be  8400,  or,  allowing 
'  25  feet  to  the  furlong,  994  Englifh  miles,  and  almcft  one  third.  See 
Polybius,  Gfonov.  edit.  p.  267. 

i  L.  iii.  p.  299.  §  200  miles.  ||  200  mile*.  **  17 5  miles. 

ff  150  miles.  pf  1000  miles.  §§  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  188,  189. 

||  ||  Audierunt  prseoccupatos  jam  ab  Annibale  Gallorum  ammos  eiTe  ; 
fed  ne  illi  quidem  ipfi  fatis  mitem  gentem  fore,  ni  fubinde  auro,  cujus  avi- 
diffima  gens  eft,  principum  animi  concilientur.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  20. 

***  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  190,  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  23 — 24. 
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horfe  ;  a  formidable  army,  but  lefs  fo  from  the  number  than 
from  the  valour  of  the  troops  that  compofed  it ;  troops^who 
had  ferved  feveral  years  in  Spam,  and  learned  the  art  ot  war 
under  the  ableft  captains  that  Carthage  could  ever  boaft. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  RHONE. 

*  Hannibal  being  arrived  within  about  four  days  march  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhonef ,  attempted  to  crofs  it,  becaufe  the 
river,  in  this  place,  took  up  only  the  breadth  of  its  channel. 
He  bought  up  all  the  (hip-boats  and  little  vefiels  he  could  meet 
with,  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  a  great  number,  becaufe  of 
their  commerce.  He  likewife  built  with  great  diligence  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  boats,  little  vefiels,  and  floats  of  timber. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  Gauls  encamped  on  the  oppofite 
bank,  and  prepared  to  difpute  the  pafiage.  There  was  no 
pofiibility  of  his  attacking  them  in  the  front.  He  therefore 
ordered  a  confiderable  detachment  of  his  forces,  under  the 
command  of  Hanno,  the  fon  of  Bomilcar,  to  pafs  the  river 
higher  ;  and,  in  order  to  conceal  his  march,  and  the  defign  he 
had  in  view,  from  the  enemy,  he  obliged  them  to  fet  out  in 
the  night.  All  things  fucceeded  as  he  defired  ;  and  the  river 
was  paffed  J  the  next  day  without  the  leaft  oppofition. 

They  pafled  the  reft  of  the  day  in  refreftiing  themfelves, 
and,  in  the  night,  they  advanced  lilently  towards  the  enemy. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  fignals  agreed  upon  had  been  given, 
Hannibal  prepared  to  attempt  the  pafiage.  Part  of  his  horfes, 
completely  harnefled,  were  put  into  boats,  that  their  riders 
might,  on  their  landing,  immediately  charge  the  enemy.  The 
reft  of  the  horfes  fwam  over  on  both  fides  of  the  boats,  from 
which  one  (ingle  man  held  the  bridles  of  three  or  four.  The 
infantry  eroded  the  river,  either  on  floats  of  timber,  or  in  fmall 
boats,  and  in  a  kind  of  gondolas,  which  were  only  the  trunks, 
of  trees  they  themfelves  had  made  hollow.  The  great  boats 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  at  the  top  of  the  channel,  in  order  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  facilitate  the  pafiage  to  the 
reft  of  the  fmall  fleet.  When  the  Gauls  faw  it  advancing  on 
the  river,  they,  according  to  their  cuftom,  broke  into  dreadful 
cries  and  howlings  ;  and,  clafhing  their  bucklers  over  their 
Beads,  one  againft  the  other,  let  fly  a  (hower  of  darts.  But 
they  were  prodigioufly  aftonifhed,  when  they  heard  a  great 
noife  behind  them,  faw  their  tents  on  fire,  and  themfelves  at- 

*  Pclyb.  !.  iii.  p.  27c — 274.  Edit.  Groncv.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  26 — 23. 

f  A  little  above  Avignon. 

f  It  is  thought  that  ;t  was  betwixt  Requemaurs  and  Pent  St.  Efpnt. 
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tacked  both  in  front  and  rear.  They  now  had  no  way  left 
bat  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight,  and  accordingly  retreated  to 
their  refpecftive  villages.  After  this,  the  reft  of  the  troops 
crofted  the  river  quietly,  and  without  any  oppcfition. 

The  elephants  were  ftill  behind,  and  occafioned  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  They  were  wafted  over  next  day  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  From  the  bank  of  the  river  was  thrown  a  float 
of  timber,  2CO  feet  in  length j  and  50  in  breadth  ;  this  was 
fixed  ftrongly  to  the  banks  by  large  ropes,  and  quite  covered 
over  with  earth  ;  fo  that  the  elephants,  deceived  by  its  appear¬ 
ance,  thought  themfelves  upon  firm  ground.  From  this  fir  ft 
float  they  proceeded  to  a  fecond,  which  was  built  in  the  fame 
form,  but  only  100  feet  long,  and  faftened  to  the  former  by 
chains  that  were  eafily  loofened.  The  female  elephants  were 
put  upon  the  firft  float,  and  the  males  followed  after ;  and, 
when  they  were  got  upon  the  fecond  float,  it  was  loofened  from 
the  firft,  and,  by  the  help  of  fmall  boats,  towed  to  the  oppofite 
ftiore.  After  this,  it  was  fent  back  to  fetch  thofe  which  were 
behind.  Some  fell  into  the  water,  but  they  at  laft  got  fafe  to 
fliore,  and  not  a  Angle  elephant  was  drowned. 

THE  MARCH  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  RHONE. 

'*  The  two  Reman  confuls  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring,  fet  out  for  their  refpective  provinces ;  P.  Scipio  for 
Spain  with  60  Ihips,  two  Roman  legions,  14,000  foot,  and 
1200  horfe  of  the  allies  ;  Tiberias  Sempronius  for  Sicily, 
with  160  fhips,  two  legions,  16,000  foot  and  1800  horfe  of 
the  allies.  The  Roman  legion  confifted,  at  that  time,  of  4000- 
root  and  300  horfe.  Sempronius  had  made  extraordinary  pre¬ 
parations  at  Lilybteum,  a  fea-port  town  in  Sicily,  with  the  de- 
fig  n  of  crofting  over  di redly  into  Africa.  Scipio  was  equally 
confident,  that  he  fnould  find  Hannibal  ftill  in  Spain,  and  make 
that  country  the  feat  of  war.  But  lie  was  greatly  aftoniflied, 
when,  on  his  arrival  at  Marfeilles,  advice  was  brought  him,  that 
Hannibal  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  P-hone,  and  preparing  to 
crofs  it.  He  then  detached  300  horfe  to  view  the  pofture  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  Hannibal  detached  500  Numidian  horfe  for 
the  fame  purpofe  ;  during  which,  fome  of  his  foldiers  were 
employed  in  wafting  over  the  elephants. 

At  the  fame  time  he  gave  audience,  in  prefence  of  his  whole 
army,  to  a  Gaulifh  prince  inhabiting  near  the  Po,  who  affured 
him,  by  an  interpreter,  in  the  name  of  his  fubje&s,  that  his 

*  Folyfc.  3.  iii  f.  3-00— &.c,  Liv.  Lxxi.  1:  31,  32, 
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arrival  was  impatiently  expe&ed  ;  that  the  Gauls  were  ready 
to  join  him,  and  march  againft-the  Romans  ;  that  he  himfelf 
would  conduct  his  army  through  places  where  they  fhould  meet 
with  a  plentiful  fupply  of  provifions.  When  the  prince  was 
withdrawn,  Hannibal,  in  a  fpeech  to  his  troops,  magnified  ex¬ 
tremely  this  deputation  from  the  Gauls  ;  extolled,  with  juft 
praifes,  the  bravery  which  his  forces  had  ftiown  hitherto  ;  and 
exhorted  them  to  fuftain,  to  the  laft,  their  reputation  and  glory. 
The  foldiers,  infpired  with  fre(h  ardour  and  courage,  declared, 
with  uplifted  hands,  their  readinefs  to  follow  whitherfoever  he 
fhould  lead  the  way.  Accordingly  he  appointed  the  next  day 
for  his  march  ;  and,  after  offering  up  vows,  and  making  flip- 
plications,  to  the  gods  for  the  fafety  of  his  troops,  he  difmiffed 
them  ;  defiring,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  would  take  the 
neceffary  refrefhments. 

Whilft  this  was  doing,  the  Numidians  returned.  They  had 
met  with  and  charged  the  Roman  detachment ;  on  which  oc- 
cafion  the  conflict  was  very  obftinate,  and  the  {laughter  great, 
confidering  the  fmall  number  of  the  combatants.  160  of  the 
Romans  were  left  dead  upon  the  fpot,  and  more  than  200  of 
their  enemies.  But  the  honour  of  this  fkirmifii  fell  to  the 
Romans,  the  Numidians  having  retired  and  left  them  the  field 
of  battle.  This  firft  afition  was  interpreted  as  an  omen  *  of 
the  fate  of  the  whole  war,  and  feemed  to  promife  fuccefs  to 
the  Romans,  but  which  at  the  fame  time  would  be  dearly 
bought,  and  ftrongiy  contefted.  On  both  fides,  thofe  who  had 
furvived  this  engagement,  as  well  as  the  fcouts,  returned  to 
carry  the  news  to  their  refpeftive  generals. 

Hannibal,  as  he  had  declared,  decamped  the  next  day,  and 
croffing 'through  the  midft  of  Gaul,  advanced  northward  ;  not 
that  this  was  the  {horteft  way  to  the  Alps,  but  only  as  it  led 
him  from  the  fea,  it  prevented  his  meeting  Scipio ;  and,  by  that 
means,  favoured  the  defign  he  had,  of  marching  all  his  forces, 
without  leffening  them  by  fighting,  into  Italy. 

Though  Scipio  marched  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  he  did 
not  reach  the  place  where  Hannibal  had  paffed  the  Rhone  till 
three  days  after  he  had  fet  out  from  it.  Defpairing  therefore 
to  overtake  him,  he  returned  to  his  fleet,  and  reimbarked,  fully 
refolved  to  wait  for  Hannibal  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  But, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  leave  Spain  defencelefs,  he  fent  his 
brother  Cneius  thither,  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  army,  to 

*  Hoc  principium  fimulque  omen  belli,  ut  fumma  rerum  profperum 
eventum,  ita  haud  fane  incruentam  ancipitifque  certaminis  vidtoriana  Ro¬ 
maics  porter; dit,  Liv.  L  xxi.  n.  29. 
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make  head  againft  Afdrubal,  and  himfelf  fet  forward  imme¬ 
diately  for  Genoa,  with  intention  to  oppofe  the  army  which 
was  in  Gaul,  near  the  Po,  to  that  of  Hannibal. 

The  latter,  after  four  days  march,  arrived  at  a  kind  of  ifland, 
formed  by  the  conflux  *  of  two  rivers  which  unite  their  ftreams 
in  this  place.  Here  he  waschofen  umpire  between  two  bro¬ 
thers,  who  difputed  their  right  to  the  kingdom.  He  to 
whom  Hannibal  decreed  it,  furnifhed  his  whole  army  with 
provifions,  clothes,  and  arms.  This  was  the  country  of  the 
Allobroges,  by  which  name  the  people  were  called,  who  now 
inhabit  the  jurifdiftion  of  Geneva,  f  Vienna,  and  Grenoble* 
His  march  was  not  much  interrupted  till  he  arrived  at  the  Du¬ 
rances,  and  from  thence  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alps  with¬ 
out  any  oppofition. 

THE  PASSAGE  OVER  THE  ALPS. 

ijlThe  fight  of  thefe  mountains,  wliofe  tops  feemedto  touch, 
the  Ikies,  and  were  covered  with  fnow,  and  where  nothing  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  eye  but  a  few  pitiful  cottages,  fcattered  here 
and  there,  on  the  fharp  tops  of  inacceffible  rocks  \  nothing  but 
meagre  flocks,  almoft  perifhed  with  cold,  and  hairy  men  of  a 
favage  and  fierce  afpeft  ;  this  fpe&acle,  I  fay,  renewed  the 
terror,  which  the  diftant  profpeft  had  raifed,  and  ftruck  a  pro¬ 
digious  damp  on  the  hearts  of  the  foldiers.  When  they  began 
to  climb  up,  they  perceived  the  mountaineers,  who  had  feized 
upon  the.higheft  cliffs,  and  prepared  to  oppofe  their  paflage. 
They  therefore  were  forced  to  halt.  Had  the  mountaineers, 
fays  Polybius,  only  lain  in  ambufcade,  and  fuffered  Hannibal’s, 
troops  to  ftrike  into  fome  narrow  paflage,  and  had  then  charg¬ 
ed  them  on  a  fudden,  the  Carthaginian  army  would  have  been 
irrecoverably  loft.  Hannibal,  being  informed  that  they  kept 
thofe  pofts  only  in  the  day  time,  and  quitted  them  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  poflefled  himfelf  of  them  by  night.  The  Gauls  return¬ 
ing  early  in  the  morning,  were  very  much  furprifed  to  find  their 

*  The  text  of  Polyhius,  as  it  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  and  that  of 
Livy,  place  this  ifland  at  the  meeting  of  the  Soane  and  the  Rhone,  that 
is,  in  that  part  where  the  city  of  Lyons  Hands :  but  this  is  a  manifeft  er¬ 
ror.  It  was  y,xw^a.t  in  the  Greek,  inftead  of  which  o  ’’Agugog  has  been- 
fubftituted.  J.  Gronovius  fays,  that  he  had  read,  in  a  manufcript  of 
Livy,  Bifarat,  which  thews,  that  we  are  to  read  Ifara  Rhodanufque  am- 
nes,  inftead  of  Arar  Rhodanufque ;  and,  that  the  ifland  in  queftion  is 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  Ifara  and  the  Rhone.  The  Ctuation  of  the 
Allobroges,  here  fpchtn  of,  proves  this  evidently, 
f  In  Dauphine. 

j  Pclyb.  I.  iii.  p.  503 — ao8,  Liv.  L  sri.  n.  33— £7. 
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pofts  in  the  enemy’s  hand:  but  ftill  they  were  not  difheartened. 
Being  ufed  to  climb  up  thofe  rocks,  they  attacked  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  who  were  upon  their  march,  and  harafled  them  on 
all  Tides.  The  latter  were  obliged,  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
to  engage  with  the  enemy,  and  ftruggle  with  the  ruggednefsof 
the  paths  of  the  mountains,  where  they  could  hardly  Hand. 
But  the  greateft  diforder  was  caufed  by  the  horfes  and  beads 
of  burden,  laden  with  the  baggage,  that  were  frighted  by  the 
cries  and  howling  of  the  Gauls,  which  echoed  dreadfully 
among  the  mountains ;  and  being  fometimes  wounded  by  the 
mountaineers,  came  tumbling  on  the  foldiers,  and  dragged, 
them  headlong  with  them  down  the  precipices  which  lay  clofe 
to  the  road.  Hannibal,  being  fenfible  that  the  lofs  of  his 
baggage  only  was  enough  to  deftroy  his  army,  ran  to  the  affif- 
tance  of  his  troops,  who  were  thus  embarraffed  ;  and  having 
put  the  enemy  to  flight,  continued  his  march  without  molef- 
tation  or  danger,  and  came  to  a  caftle,  which  was  the  mod 
important  fortrefs  in  the  whole  country.  He  pofieffed  him- 
felf  of  it,  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  in  which  he 
found  a  large  quantity  of  corn  and  cattle  fuflicient  to  fubfift 
his  army  three  days. 

After  a  pretty  quiet  march,  the  Carthaginians  were  to  en¬ 
counter  a  new  danger.  The  Gauls,  feigning  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  neighbours,  who  had  fuffered 
for  oppofing  the  paffage  of  Hannibal’s  troops,  came  to  pay 
their  refpe&s  to  that  general,  brought  him  provifionS,  offered 
to  be  his  guides,  and  left  him  hodages,  as  pledges  of  their 
fidelity.  However,  Hannibal  placed  no  great  confidence  in 
them.  The  elephants  and  horfes  marched  in  the  front,  whilil 
himfelf  followed  with  the  main  body  of  his  foot,  keeping  a 
vigilant  eye  over  all  things.  They  came  at  length  to  a  very 
fteep  and  narrow  pafs,  which  was  commanded  by  an  eminence 
where  the  Gauls  had  placed  an  ambufcade.  Thefe,  milling 
out  on  a  fudden,  charged  the  Carthaginians  on  every  fide,  roll¬ 
ing  down  ftones  upqn  them  of  a  prodigious  fize.  The  army 
would  have  been  entirely  routed,  had  not  Hannibal  exerted 
himfelf  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  extricate  them  out  of 
this  difficulty. 

At  laft,  on  the  ninth  day,  they  reached  the  fummit  of  the 
Alps.  Here  the  army  halted  two  days,  to  refl  and  refrefh 
tbemfelves  after  this  fatigue,  and  afterwards  continued  their 
march.  As  it  was  now  autumn,  a  great  quantity  of  fnow  was 
lately  fallen,  and  covered  all  the  roads,  which  caufed  a  diforder 
among  the  troops,  and  difheartened  them  very  much.  Han¬ 
nibal 
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tribal  perceived  it ;  and  halting  on  a  hill  from  whence  there 
was  a  profpedl  of  all  Italy,  he  fliewed  them  the  fruitful  plains* 
watered  by  the  river  Po,  to  which  they  were  almoft  come ; 
and  therefore  that  they  had  but  one  effort  more  to  make,  be¬ 
fore  they  arrived  at  them.  He  reprefented  to  them,  that  a 
battle  or  two  would  put  a  glorious  period  to  their  toils,  and 
enrich  them  for  ever,  by  giving  them  pofTeflion  of  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  empire.  This  fpeech,  filled  with  fuch  pleafing 
hopes,  and  enforced  by  the  fight  of  Italy,  infpired  the  deje&ed 
foldiers  with  frefh  vigour  and  alacrity.  They  therefore  pur- 
fued  their  march  :  but  ftill  the  road  was  more  craggy  and  trou- 
blefome  than  ever ;  and  the  difficulty  and  danger  increafed  in 
proportion  as  they  came  lower  down  the  mountain.  For  the 
ways  were  narrow,  fteep,  and  flippery,  in  moll  places  ;  fo  that 
the  foldiers  could  neither  keep  upon  their  feet  as  they  march¬ 
ed,  nor  recover  themfelves  when  they  made  a  falfe  ftep,  but 
Humbled,  and  beat  down  one  another. 

They  now  were  come  to  a  wOrfe  place  than  any  they  had 
yet  met  with.  This  was  a  path  naturally  very  fteep  and  crag¬ 
gy,  which  being  made  more  fo  by  the  late  falling  in  of  the 
earth,  terminated  in  a  frightful  precipice  above  1000  feet 
deep.  Here  the  cavalry  flopped  fhort.  Hannibal,  wonder¬ 
ing  at  this  fudden  halt,  ran  to  the  place,  and  faw  that  it  really 
would  be  impoffible  for  the  troops  to  advance  farther.  He 
therefore  was  for  going  a  round-about  way,  but  this  alfo  was 
found  imprafticable.  As  upon  the  old  fnow,  which  was  grown 
hard  by  lying,  there  was  fome  newly  fallen  that  was  of  no 
great  depth,  the  feet,  by  their  finking  into  it,  found  a  firm 
fupport ;  but  this  fnow  being  foon  diflolved,  by  the  treading 
of  the  foremoft  troops  andbeafts  of  burden,  the  foldiers  march¬ 
ed  on  nothing  but  ice,  which  was  fo  flippery,  that  there  was 
no  Handing;  and  where,  if  they  made  the  leafi  falfe  ftep,  or  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fave  themfelves  with  their  hands  or  knees,  there 
were  no  boughs  or  roots  to  catch  hold  of.  Befides  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  horfes,  ftriking  their  feet  into  the  ice  to  keep  them¬ 
felves  from  falling,  could  not  draw  them  out  again,  but  were 
caught  as  in  a  gin.  They  therefore  were  forced  to  feek  fome 
other  expedient. 

Hannibal  refolved  to  pitch  his  camp,  and  to  give  his  troops 
fome  days  reft  on  the  fummit  of  this  hill,  which  was  of  a  ton- 
fiderable  extent ;  after  they  fhould  have  cleared  the  ground, 
and  removed  all  the  old  as  well  as  the  new-fallen  fnow,  which 

*  Of  Piedmont. 
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was  a  work  of  immenfe  labour.  He  afterwards  ordered  a  path 
to  be  cut  into  the  rock  itfelf,  and  this  was  carried  on  with  amaz¬ 
ing  patience  and  ardour.  To  open  and  enlarge  this  path,  all 
the  trees  thereabouts  were  cut  down,  and  piled  round  the  rock; 
after  which,  fire  was  fet  to  them.  The  wind,  by  good  for¬ 
tune,  blowing  hard,  a  fierce  flame  foon  broke  out,  fo  that  the 
rock  glowed  like  the  very  coals  with  which  it  was  furrounded. 
Then  Hannibal,  if  Livy  may  be  credited  (for  Polybius  fays 
nothing  of  this  matter),  caufed  a  great  quantity  of  vinegar  to 
be  poured  on  the  rock*,  which  piercing  into  the  veins  of  it, 
that  were  now  cracked  by  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fire,  calcined 
and  foftened  it.  In  this  manner,  taking  a  large  compafs  about, 
in  order  that  the  defcent  might  be  eafier,  they  cut  a  way  along 
the  rock,  which  opened  a  free  paffage  to  the  forces,  the  bag¬ 
gage,  and  even  to  the  elephants.  Four  days  were  employed  in 
this  work,  during  which  the  beafts  of  burden  had  no  proven¬ 
der  ;  there  being  no  food  for  them  on  mountains  buried  under 
eternal  fnows.  At  laft  they  came  into  cultivated  and  fruitful 
fpots,  which  yielded  plenty  of  forage  for  the  horfes,  and  all 
kinds  of  food  for  the  foldiers. 

HANNIBAL  ENTERS  ITALY. 

When  Hannibal  marched  into  Italyf ,  his  army  was  not 
near  fo  numerous  as  when  he  left  Spain,  where  we  find  it 
amounted  to  near  60,000  men.  It  had  fuftained  great  Ioffes 
during  the  march,  either  in  the  battles  it  was  forced  to  fight, 
or  in  the  paffage  of  rivers.  At  his  departure  from  the  Rhone, 
it  confided  of  38,000  foot,  and  about  8000  horfe.  The  march 
over  the  Alps- deilroyed  near  half  this  number;  fo  that  Han¬ 
nibal  had  now  remaining  only  12,000  Africans,  8000  Spanilh 
foot,  and  6000  horfe.  This  account  he  himfelf  caufed  to  be 
engraved  on  a  pillar  near  the  promontory  called  Lacinium.  It 
was  five  months  and  a  half  fince  his  firft  fetting  out  from  New 
Carthage,  including  the  fortnight  he  employed  in  marching 
over  the  Alps,  when  he  fet  up  his  ftandards  in  the  plains  of 

*  Many  rejedt  this  incident  as  fictitious.  Pliny  takes  notice  of  a  re¬ 
markable  quality  in  vinegar,  viz.  its  being-able  to  breakrocks  andftones. 
Saxa  rumpit  infufum,  qux  non  ruperit  ignis  antecedens,  1.  xxiii.  c.  i.  He 
therefore  calls  it,  Succus  rerum  domitor,  1.  xxxiii.  c.  2.  Dion,  fpeaking 
of  the  fiege  of  Eleuthera,  fays,  that  the  walls  of  it  were  made  to  fall  by 
the  force  of  vinegar..  1.  xxxvi.  p.  8.  Probably,  the  circumftance  that  feems 
improbable  on  this  occalion,  is  the  difficulty  of  Hannibal’s  procuring,  in 
thofe  mountains,  a  quantity  of  vinegar  fufficient  for  this  purpofe. 

f  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  209  &  212 — 2x4.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  39. 
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the  Po,  at  the  entrance  of  Piedmont.  It  might  then  be  Sep¬ 
tember. 

His  firft  care  was  to  give  his  troops  fome  reft,  which  they 
very  much  wanted.  When  he  perceived  that  they  were  fit  for 
action,  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  territories  of  Turin*  refufiflg 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  him,  he  marched  and  encamped 
before  their  chief  city  ;  carried  it  in  three  days,  and  put  all 
who  had  oppofed  him  to  the  fword.  This  expedition  ftruck 
the  Barbarians  with  fo  much  dread,  that  they  all  came  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  furrendered  at  difcretion.  The  reft  of  the  Gauls 
would  have  done  the  fame,  had  they  not  been  awed  by  the 
terror  of  the  Roman  arms,  which  were  now  approaching. 
Hannibal  thought  therefore  that  he  had  no  time  to  lofe  ;  that 
it  was  his  intereft  to  march  up  into  the  country,  and  attempt 
fome  great  exploit ;  fuch  as  might  induce  thofe  who  ihould 
have  an  inclination  to  join  him,  to  rely  on  his  valour. 

The  rapid  progrefs  which  Hannibal  had  made  greatly  alarm¬ 
ed  Rome,  and  caufed  the  utmoft  confternation  throughout 
the  city.  Sempronius  was  ordered  to  leave  Sicily,  and  haften 
to  the  relief  of  his  country  ;  and  P.  Scipio,  the  other  conful, 
advanced  with  the  utmoft  diligence  towards  the  enemy,  crof- 
fed  the  Po,  and  marched  and  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Ti- 
cinus  j-. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  CAVALRY  NEAR  THE  TIC1NUS. 

ij;The  armies  being  now  in  fight,  the  generals  on  each  fide 
made  a  fpeech  to  their  foldiers,  before  they  engaged  in  battle. 
Scipio,  after  having  reprefented  to  his  forces  the  glory  of  their 
country,  and  the  noble  atchievements  of  their  anceftors,  ob- 
ferved  to  them,  that  victory  was  in  their  hands,  fince  they  were 
to  combat  only  with  Carthaginians,  a  people  who  had  been  fo 
often  defeated  by  them,  as  well  as  forced  to  be  their  tributa¬ 
ries  for  20  years,  and  long  accuftomed  to  be  almoft  their  flaves: 
that  the  advantage  they  had  gained  over  the  flower  of  the 
Carthaginian  horfe  was  a  fure  omen  of  their  fuccefs  during  th'e 
reft  of  the  war :  that  Hannibal,  in  marching  over  the  Alps, 
had  ju.it  before  loft  the  belt  part  of  his  army  ;  and  that  thofe 
who  furvived  were  half  dead  with  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue  : 
that  the  bare  fight  of  the  Romans  was  fufficient  to  put  to 
flight  a  parcel  of  foldiers  w  ho  had  the  afpedt  of  ghofts  rather 
than  of  men  :  in  a  word,  that  vidtory  wras  become  neceflary, 
not  only  to  fecure  Italy,  but  to  fave  Rome  itfelf,  whofe  fate 

*  Taurlni.  f  A  fmall  river,  now  called  Tefino,  in  Lombardy. 

|  Pclyb.j. iii.  p.  214 — 218.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  39 — 47. 
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the  prefent  battle  would  decide,  that  city  having  no  other  army 
wherewith  to  oppofe  the  enemy. 

Hannibal,  that  his  words  might  make  the  itronger  impref- 
fion  on  the  rude  minds  of  his  foldiers,  fpeaks  to  their  eyes,  be¬ 
fore  he  addreffes  their  ears  ;  and  does  not  attempt  to  perfuade 
them  by  arguments,  till  he  has  fil'd  moved  them  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpe&acle.  He  arms  fome  of  the  prifoners  he  had  taken 
in  the  mountains,  and  obliges  them  to  fight  two  and  two,  in 
fight  of  his  army,  promifing  to  reward  the  conquerors  with 
their  liberty  and  rich  prefents.  The  alacrity  and  vigour  where¬ 
with  thefe  Barbarians  engaged  upon  thefe  motives,  gives  Han¬ 
nibal  an  occafion  of  exhibiting  to  his  foldiers  a  lively  image  of 
their  prefent  condition ;  which,  by  depriving  them  of  all  means 
of  returning  back,  puts  them  under  an  abfolute  necefiity  either 
of  conquering  or  dying,  in  order  to  avoid  the  endlefs  evils 
prepared  for  thofe  that  Ihould  be  fo  bafe  and  cowardly  as  to 
fubmit  to  the  Romans.  He  difplays  to  them  the  greatnefs  of 
their  reward,  viz.  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy  ;  the  plunder  of  the 
rich  and  wealthy  city  of  Rome  ;  an  illuftrious  victory,  and  im¬ 
mortal  glory.  He  fpeaks  contemptibly  of  the  Roman  power, 
the  falfe  luftre  of  which,  he  obferved,  ought  not  to  dazzle  fuch 
warriors  as  themfelves,  who  had  marched  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  through  the  fierce!!  nations,  into  the  very  centre  of 
Italy.  As  for  his  own  part,  he  fcorns  to  compare  himfeif 
with  Scipio,  a  general  of  but  fix  months  (landing  :  himfeif, 
who  was  almoft  born,  at  leaf!  brought  up,  in  the  tent  of  Ha- 
milcar  his  father  ;  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  of  Gaul,  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Alps,  and,  what  is  ftill  more,  conqueror  of  the 
Alps  themfelves.  He  rouzes  their  indignation  againf!  the  in- 
folence  of  the  Romans,  who  had  dared  to  demand  that  himfeif, 
and  the  reft  who  had  taken  Saguntum,  (houldbe  delivered  up 
to  them  ;  and  excites  their  jealoufy  again!!  the  intolerable 
pride  of  thofe  imperious  mailers,  who  imagined  that  all  things 
ought  to  obey  them,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  give  laws  to 
the  whole  world. 

After  thefe  fpeeches,  both  fides  prepare  for  battle.  Scipio, 
having  thrown  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Ticinus,  marched  his  troops 
over  it.  Two  ill  omens  *  had  filled  his  army  with  confterna- 


*  Thefe  two  ill  omens  were,  firfl,  A  wolf  had  hole  into  the  camp  of 
the  Romans,  and  cruelly  mangled  fome  of  the  foldiers,  without  receiving 
the  leaft  harm  from  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  kill  it :  and,  lecoiidly,  A 
fwarm  of  bees  had  pitched  upon  a  tree  near  the  prastorium  or  general's 
tent.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  c.  46 

-  VOL,  4.  Ff  tion 
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t:on  and  dread.  As  for  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  infpired 
with  the  boldeft  courage.  Hannibal  animates  them  with  frefh 
promifes  ;  and  cleaving  with  a  hone  the  flcull  of  the  lamb  he 
was  facrilicing,  he  prays  Jupiter  to  dafh  to  pieces  his  head  in 
hke  manner,  in  cafe  he  did  not  give  his  foldiers  the  rewards  he 
had  promifed  them. 

Scipio  polls,  in  the  firft  line,  the  troops  armed  with  miffive 
weapons,  and  the  Gaulifli  horfe  ;  and  forming  his  fecond  line 
of  the  flower  of  the  confederate  cavalry,  he  advances  flowly. 
Hatjnibal  advanced  with  his  whole  cavalry,  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  had  pofted  the  troopers  who  rode  with  bridles,  and 
the  Numidian  horfemen  on  *  the  wings,  in  order  to  furround 
the  enemy.  The  officers  and  cavalry  being  eager  to  engage, 
a  battle  enfues.  At  the  firft  onfet,  Scipio’s  light-armed  fol¬ 
diers  difcharged  their  darts,  but  frighted  at  the  Carthaginian 
cavalry  which  came  pouring  upon  them,  and  fearing  left  they 
fhould  be  trampled  under  the  horfes’  feet,  they  gave  way,  and 
retired  through  the  intervals  of  the  fquadrons.  The  fight  con¬ 
tinued  a  long  time  with  equal  fuccefs.  Many  troops  on  both 
fides  difmounted,  fo  that  the  battle  was  carried  on  between  in¬ 
fantry  as  well  as  cavalry.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Numidians 
furround  the  enemy,  and  charge  the  rear  of  the  light-armed 
troops,  who  at  firft  had  efcaped  the  attack  of  the  cavalry,  and 
tread  them  under  their  horfes’  feet.  The  centre  of  the  Roman 
forces  had  hitherto  fought  with  great  bravery.  Many  were 
killed  on  both  fides,  and  even  more  on  that  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians.  But  the  Roman  troops  were  put  into  diforder  by  the 
Numidians,  who  attacked  them  in  the  rear,  and  efpecially  by 
a  wound  the  conful  had  received,  which  difabled  him.  How¬ 
ever,  this  general  was  refcued  out  of  the  enemy’s  hands  by  the 
bravery  of  his  fon,  then  but  17  years  old,  and  who  afterwards 
was  honoured  with  the  furname  of  Africanus,  for  having  put 
a  glorious  period  to  this  war. 

The  conful,  though  dangeroufly  wounded,  retreated  in  good 
order,  and  was  conveyed  to  his  camp  by  a  body  of  horfe,  who 
covered  him  with  their  arms  and  bodies  :  the  reft  of  the  army 
followed  him  thither.  He  haftened  to  the  Po,  which  he  crof- 
fed  with  his  army,  and  then  broke  down  the  bridge,  whereby 
he  prevented  Hannibal  from  overtaking  him. 

It  is  agreed,  that  Hannibal  owed  this  firft;  victory  to  his 
cavalry  ;  and  it  was  judged  from  thenceforth,  that  the  main 

®  The  Numidians  ufed  to  ride  without  fuddle  or  bridle.  t 
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ftrength  of  his  army  confifted  in  his  horfe,  and  therefore  that 
it  would  be  proper  for  the  Romans  to  avoid  large  open  plains, 
like  thofe  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Gauls  feemed  to  contend  who  fhould  fubmit  themfelves 
firfl.  to  Hannibal,  furnifh  him  with  ammunition,  and  inlift  in 
his  army.  And  this,  as  Polybius  has  obferved,  was  what 
chiefly  induced  that  wife  and  fkilful  general,  notwithftanding 
the  fmall  number  andweaknefs  of  his  troops,  to  hazard  a  bat¬ 
tle  ;  which  he  indeed  was  now  obliged  to  venture,  from  the 
impoffibility  of  marching  back  whenever  he  fhould  defire  to 
do  it,  becaufe  nothing  but  a  battle  would  oblige  the  Gauls 
to  declare  for  him  ;  their  affiftance  being  the  only  refuge  he 
then  had  left. 

BATTLE  OF  TREBIA. 

*Sempronius  the  conful,  upon  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  the  fenate,  was  returned  from  Sicily  to  Ariminum.  From 
thence  he  marched  towards  Trebia,  a  fmall  river  of  Lombardy, 
which  falls  into  the  Po  a  little  above  Placentia,  where  he  joined 
his  forces  to  thofe  of  Scipio.  Hannibal  advanced  towards  the 
camp  of  the  Romans,  from  which  he  was  feparated  only  by 
that  fmall  liver.  The  armies  lying  fo  near  one  another,  gave 
occafion  to  frequent  fkirmifhes,  in  one  of  which  Sempronius, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horfe,  gained  but  a  very  fmall  advan¬ 
tage  over  a  party  of  Carthaginians,  which  neverthelefs  very 
much  increafed  the  good  opinion  this  general  naturally  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  own  merit. 

This  inconfiderable  fuccefs  feemed  to  him  a  complete  vi&ory. 
He  boafted  his  having  vanquifhed  the  enemy  in  the  fame  kind 
of  fight  in  which  his  colleague  had  been  defeated,  and  that  he 
thereby  had  revived  the  courage  of  the  dejedled  Romans.  Eeing 
now  refolutely  bent  to  come  as  foon  as  pofiible  to  a  decifive 
battle,  he  thought  it  proper,  for  decency’s  fake,  to  confult  Sci¬ 
pio,  whom  he  found  was  of  a  quite  different  opinion  from  him- 
felf.  Scipio  reprefented,  that  in  cafe  time  fhould  be  allowed 
for  difciplining  the  new  levies  during  the  winter,  they  would  be 
much  fitter  for  fervice  in  the  enfuing  campaign;  that  the  Gauls, 
who  were  naturally  fickle  and  inconftant,  would  difengage 
themfelves  infenfibly  from  Hannibal ;  that  as  foon  as  his 
wounas  fhould  be  healed,  his  prefence  might  be  of  fome  ufe  in 
an  affair  of  fuch  general  concern  :  in  a  word,  he  befought  him 
earneftly  not  to  proceed  any  farther. 


*  Polyb.  I.  xxiii.  p.  2ZO— 227-  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  51— 6. 
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Thefe  reafons,  though  fo  juft,  made  no  impreffion  upon 
Sempronius.  He  faivhimfelf  at  the  head  of  1 6,000  Romans,  and 
20,000  allies,  exclufive  of  the  cavalry  (which  number,  in  thofe 
ages,  formed  a  complete  army),  when  both  confuls  joined  their 
forces.  The  troops  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  near  the  fame 
number.  He  thought  the  jundture  extremely  favourable  for 
him :  he  declared  publicly,  that  all  the  officers  and  foldiers 
were  defirous  of  a  battle,  except  his  colleague,  whofe  mind, 
he  obferved,  being  more  affedhed  by  his  wound  than  his  body, 
could  not,  for  that  reafon,  bear  to  hear  of  an  engagement:  but 
If  ill,  continued  Sempronius,  is  it  juft  to  let  the  whole  army 
droop  and  languilh  with  him?  What  could  Scipio  expedtmore? 
.Did  he  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hopes  that  a  third  conful,  and 
a  new  army,  would  come  to  his  afiiftance  ?  Such  were  the  ex- 
preffions  he  employed  both  among  the  foldiers  and  even  about 
Scipio’s  tent.  The  time  for  the  eledlion  of  new  generals  draw¬ 
ing  near,  Sempronius  was  afraid  a  fucceflor  would  be  fent  be¬ 
fore  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  and  therefore  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  he  ought  to  take  advantage  of  his  colleague’s 
illnefs,  to  feeure  the  whole  honour  of  the  vidlory  to  himfelf. 
As  he  had  no  regard,  fays  Polybius,  to  the  time  proper  for 
adlion,  and  only  to  that  which  he  thought  fuited  his  own  in- 
t  ereft,  he  could  not  fail  of  taking  wrong  meafures.  He  there¬ 
fore  ordered  his  army  to  prepare  for  battle. 

This  was  the  very  thing  Hannibal  defired,  holding  it  for  a 
maxim,  That  when  a  general  has  entered  a  foreign  country,  or 
one  poflefted  by  the  enemy,  and  has  formed  fome  great  defign, 
that  fuch  an  one  has  no  other  refuge  left  but  continually  to 
raife  the  expedlations  of  his  allies  by  fome  frefh  exploits.  Be- 
fides,  knowing  that  he  fhould  have  to  deal  only  with  new-levied 
and  unexperienced  troops,  he  was  defirous  of  taking  all  the 
advantages  pofiible  of  the  ardour  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  ex¬ 
tremely  defirous  of  fighting  ;  and  of  Scipio’s  abfence,  who,  by 
reafon  of  his  wound,  could  not  be  prefent  in  the  battle.  Mago 
was  therefore  ordered  to  lie  in  ambufh  with  2000  men,  confilt- 
ing  of  horfe  and  foot,  on  the  fteep  banks  of  a  fmall  rivulet, 
which  ran  between  the  two  camps  ;  and  to  conceal  himfelf 
among  the  bufhes  that  were  very  thick  there.  An  ambufcade 
is  often  fafer  in  a  fmooth,  open  country,  but  full  of  thickets,  as 
this  was,  than  in  woods,  becaufe  fuch  a  fpot  is  lefs  apt  to  be 
fufpe&ed.  He  afterwards  caufed  a  detachment  of  Numidian 
cavalry  to  crofs  the  Trebia,  with  orders  to  advance  at  break 
of  day  as  far  as  the  very  barriers  of  the  enemy’s  camp,  in  order 
to  provoke  them  to  fight ;  and  then  to  retreat  and  repafs  the 
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river,  in  order  to  draw  the  Romans  after  them.  What  he 
had  forefeen,  came  diredtly  to  pafs.  The  fiery  Sempronius 
immediately  detached  his  whole  cavalry  againft  the  Numidians, 
and  then  6000  light-armed  troops,  who  were  foon  followed  by 
all  the  reft  of  the  army.  The  Numidians  fled  defignedly  ; 
upon  which  the  Romans  purfued  them  with  great  eagernefs, 
and  crofted  the  Trebia  without  refiftance,  but  not  jvithout 
great  difficulty,  being  forced  to  wade  up  to  their  very  arm-pits- 
through  the  rivulet,  which  was  fwoln  with  the  torrents  that 
had  fallen  in  the  night  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It 
was  then  about  the  winter-folftice,  that  is,  in  December.  It 
happened  to  fnow  that  day,  and  the  cold  was  exceffively  pierc¬ 
ing.  The  Romans  had  left  their  camp  fading,  and  without 
taking  the  leaft  precaution  ;  whereas  the  Carthaginians  had, 
by  Hannibal’s  order,  eat  and  drank  plentifully  in  their  tents  ; 
had  got  their  horfes  in  readinef  •,  rubbed  themfelves  with  oil, 
and  put  on  their  armour  by  the  fire-fide. 

They  were  thus  prepared  when  the  fight  began.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  defended  themfelves  valiantly  for  a  confiderable  time, 
though  they  were  half  fpent  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  cold  ; 
but  their  cavalry  was  at  laft  broke  and  put  to  flight  by  the 
Carthaginians,  which  much  exceeded  theirs  in  numbers  and 
ftrength.  The  infantry  were  foon  in  great  diforder  alfo.  The 
foldiers  in  ambufcade  fallying  out  at  a  proper  time,  rufhed  on 
a  hidden  upon  their  rear,  and  completed  the  overthrow.  A 
body  of  above  1 0,000  men  fought  refclutely  their  way  through 
the  Gauls  and  Africans,  of  whom  they  made  a  dreadful  {laugh¬ 
ter  ;  but  as  they  could  neither  affift  their  friends  nor  return  to 
the  camp,  the  way  to  it  being  cut  off  by  the  Numidian  horfe, 
the  river,  and  the  rain,  they  retreated  in  good  order‘to  Pla¬ 
centia.  Moft  of  the  reft  loft  their  lives  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  being  trampled  to  pieces  by  the  elephants  and  horfes. 
Thofe  who  efcaped  went  and  joined  the  body  abovementioncd. 
The  next  night  Scipio  retired  alfo  to  Placentia.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginians  gained  a  complete  viftory,  and  their  lofs  was  incon- 
fiderable,  except  that  a  great  number  of  their  horfes  were  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  cold,  the  rain,  and  the  fnow  ;  and  that,  of  all 
their  elephants,  they  faved  but  one  only. 

*  In  Spain,  the  Romans  had  better  fuccefs,  in  this  and  the 
following  campaign  ;  for  Cn.  Scipio  extended  hisconquefts  as 
far  as  the  river  Iberusf,  defeated  Hanno,  and  took  him  pri- 
loner. 

*  Polyb.  1.  iij.  p.  528,  229.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  6c,  61. 
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*  Hannibal  took  the  opportunity,  w  nil  it  he  was  in  winter- 
quarters,  to  refrefh  his  troops,  and  gain  the  affetlion  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  For  this  purpofe,  after  having  declared  to  the  prifoners 
he  had  taken  from  the  Roman  allies,  that  he  was  net  come 
with  the  view  of  making  war  upon  them,  but  to  reftore  the  Ita¬ 
lians  to  their  liberty,  and  protef!  them  again!!  the  Romans,  he 
fent  them  all  home  to  their  own  countries,  without  requiring 
the  leaft  ranfom. 

f  The  winter  was  no  fooner  over,  than  he  fet  out  towards 
Tufcany,  whither  he  haftened  his  march  for  two  important  rea- 
fons.  Firft,  to  avoid  the  ill  effedls  which  would  arife  from  the 
ill-will  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  tired  with  the  long  ftay  of  the 
Carthaginian  army  in  their  territories,  and  impatient  of  bear¬ 
ing  the  whole  burden  of  a  war,  in  which  they  had  engaged 
with  no  other  view,  but  to  carry  it  into  the  country  of  their 
common  enemy.  Secondly,  that  he  might  increafe,  by  fome 
bold  exploit,  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  by  carrying  the  war  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  animate  afrefh  his  troops,  and 
the  Gauls  his  allies,  by  the  plunder  of  the  enemy’s  lands.  But 
in  his  march  over  the  Appenines,  he  was  overtaken  with  a 
dreadful  ftorm,  which  deilroyed  great  numbers  of  his  men. 
The  cold,  the  rain,  the  wind  and  hail,  feemed  to  confpire  his 
ruin  ;  fo  that  the  fatigues  which  the  Carthaginians  had  under¬ 
gone  in  croffing  the  Alps,  feemed  lefs  dreadful  than  thofe  they 
now  fullered.  He  therefore  marched  back  to  Placentia,  where 
he  again  fought  Sempronius,  who  was  returned  from  Rome. 
The  lofs  on  both  lides  was  very  near  equal. 

\  Whilft  Hannibal  was  in  thefe  winter-quarters,  he  hit  up¬ 
on  a  true  Carthaginian  kratagem.  He  was  furrounded  with 
fickle  and  inconllant  nations  :  the  friendlhip  he  had  contracted 
with  them  was  but  of  frelh  date.  He  had  reafon  to  apprehend 
a  change  in  their  difpofiticn,  and  confequently  that  attempts 
would  be  made  upon  his  life.  To  fecure  himfelf,  therefore, 
he  got  perukes  made,  and  clothes  fuited  to  every  age.  Of 
thefe  he  fometimes  wove  one,  fometimes  another  ;  and  dif- 
guifed  himfelf  fo  often,  that  not  only  fuch  as  faw  him  tran- 
fiently,  but  even  his  intimate  acquaintance,  could  fcarce  know: 
him. 

(j  At  Rome,  Cn.  Servilius  and  C.  Flaminius  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  confuls.  Hannibal  having  advice  that  the  latter  was 

*  Polyb.  p.  219.  f  Lix.  1.  xxi.  n.  58. 

:}  Polyb.  1.  xxi.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  I).  I.  Appian.  in  bell.  Annib.  p.  316. 

§  Pclyfc.  p.  230,231.5  Liv. ).  xxii.n.  3.  A,  M.  37S8.  Rome  532. 
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advanced  already  as  far  as  ArreUum,  a  town  of  Tufcany,  re- 
folved  to  go  and  engage  him  as  foon  as  poffible.  Two  ways 
being  fhown  him,  he  chofe  the  fhoi  teft,  though  the  moil  trou- 
blefome,  nay,  ahnoft  impalfable,  by  reafon  of  a  fen  which  he 
was  forced  to  go  through.  Here  the  army  fuffered  incredible 
hardfhips.  During  four  days  and  three  nights,  they  marched 
half  way  up  the  leg  in  water,  and  consequently  could  not  get  a 
moment’s  deep.  Hannibal  himfelf,  who  rode  upon  the  only 
elephant  he  had  left,  could  hardly  get  through.  His  long  want 
of  ileep,  and  the  thick  vapours  which  exhaled  from  that  marlhy 
place,  together  with  the  unhealthfulnefs  of  the  feafon,  coll  him 
one  of  his  eyes. 

BATTLE  or  THRASYMENE. 

*  Hannibal  being  thus  got,  almoll  unexpettedly,  out  of  this 
dangerous  place,  refrelhed  his  troops,  and  then  marched  and 
pitched  his  camp  between  Arretium  and  Fefulae,  in  the  richeft 
and  mod  fruitful  part  of  Tufcany.  His  fill!  endeavours  were, 
to  difcover  the  genius  and  character  of  Flaminius,  in  order  that 
he  might  take  advantage  of  his  foible,  which,  according  to 
Polybius,  ought  to  be  the  chief  lludy  of  a  general.  He  was 
told,  that  Flaminius  was  greatly  conceited  of  his  own  merit, 
bold,  enterpriiing,  ralh,  and  fond  of  glory.  To  plunge  him 
the  deeper  into  thefe  exceffes,  to  which  he  was  naturally  pronef, 
he  enflamed  his  impetuous  fpirit,  by  laying  walte  and  burning 
the  whole  country,  in  his  fight. 

Flaminius  was  not  of  a  temper  to  continue  inattive  in  his 
camp,  though  Hannibal  Ihould  have  lain  Hill.  But  when  he 
faw  the  territories  of  his  allies  laid  wafte  before  his  eyes,  he 
thought  it  would  reflett  dilhonour  upon  him,  Ihould  he  fuffer 
Hannibal  to  ranfack  Italy  without  controul,  and  even  advance 
to  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  without  meeting  any  renftance. 

He  rejetted  with  fcorn  the  prudent  counfels  of  thofe  who 
advifed  him  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  and  to  be  fatis- 
fied  for  the  prefent  with  putting  a  Hop  to  the  devallation  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal  was  Hill  advancing  towards 
Rome,  having  Cortona  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  lake  Thra- 
fymene  on  his  right.  When  he  faw  that  the  conful  followed 
clofe  after  him,  with  the  defign  to  give  him  battle,  by  Hopping 
him  in  his  march  ;  having  obferved  that  the  ground  was  con- 

*  Polyb.  i.  iii.  p.  231 — 238. 

t  Apparebat  ferociter  omnia  ac  praepropere  acturum.  Quoque  pro- 
nior  effet  in  fua  vitia,  agitare  eum  atque  irritare  Poenus  parat.  Liv.  1. 
izii.  n.  3,,. 
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venient  for  that  purpofe,  he  alfo  began  to  prepare  himfelf  for 
the  battle.  The  lake  Thrafymene  and  the  mountains  of  Cor¬ 
tona  form  a  very  narrow  defile,  which  leads  into  a  large  valley,, 
lined,  on  both  fides,  with  hills  of  a  confiderable  height,  and 
clofed,  at  the  outlet,  by  a  fteep  hill  of  difficult  accefs.  On  this 
hill,  Hannibal,  after  having  eroded  the  valley,  came  and  en¬ 
camped  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  ;  porting  his  light¬ 
armed  infantry  in  ambufeade  upon  the  hills  on  the  right,  and 
part  of  his  cavalry  behind  thofe  on  the  left,  as  far  almort  as  the 
entrance  of  the  defile,  through  which  Flaminius  was  obliged 
to  pafs.  Accordingly  this  general,  who  followed  him  very 
eagerly,  with  the  refolution  to  fight  him,  being  come  to  the 
defile  near  the  lake,  was  forced  to  halt,  becaufe  night  was  com¬ 
ing  on  ;  but  he  entered  it  the  next  morning  at  day-break. 

Hannibal  having  permitted  him  to  advance,  with  all  his- 
forces,  above  half  way  through  the  valley,  and  feeing  the  Ro¬ 
man  van-guard  pretty  near  him,  he  founded  the  charge,  and 
commanded  the  troops  to  come  out  of  their  ambufeade,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  attack  the  enemy,  at  the  fame  time,  from 
all  quarters.  The  reader  may  guefs  at  the  confternation  with 
which  the  Romans  were  feized. 

They  were  not  yet  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  neither  had 
they  got  their  arms  in  readinefs,  when  they  found  themfelves 
attacked,  in  front,  in  rear,  and  in  flank.  In  a  moment  all  the 
ranks  were  put  into  diforder.  Flamihius,  alone  undaunted  in 
fo  univerfal  a  furprize,  animates  his  foldiers  both  with  his  hand 
and  voice  ;  and  exhorts  them  to  cut  themfelves  a  paffage  with 
their  fwords  through  the  midft  of  the  enemy.  But  the  tumult 
which  reigned  every  where,  the  dreadful  flrouts  of  the  enemy, 
and  a  fog  that  was  rifen,  prevented  his  being  feen  or  heard. 
However,  when  the  Romans  faw  themfelves  furrounded  on  all 
lides,  either  by  the  enemy  or  the  lake,  and  the  impoffibility  of 
faving  their  lives  by  flight,  it  ronfed  their  courage,  and  both 
parties  began  the  fight  with  aftonifhing  animolity.  Their 
fury  was  fo  great,  that  not  a  foldier  in  either  army  perceived 
an  earthquake  which  happened  in  that  country,  and  buried 
whole  cities  in  ruins.  In  this  confufion,  Flaminius  being  flam 
by  one  of  the  Infubrian  Gauls,  the  Romans  began  to  give 
ground,  and  at  laft  quite  ran  away.  Great  numbers,  to  fave 
themfelves,  leaped  into  the  lake,  whilft  others,  climbing  over 
the  mountains,  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands  whom  they  ftrove 
to  avoid.  Six  thoufand  only  cut  their  way  through  the  con¬ 
querors,  and  retreated  to  a  place  of  fafety  ;  but  the  next  day 
they  were  taken  prifoners.  In  this  battle  15,000  Romans 
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were  killed,  and  about  10,000  efcaped  to  Rome,  by  different 
roads.  Hannibal  fent  back  the  Latins,  who  were  allies  of  the 
Romans,  into  their  own  country,  without  demanding  theleaft 
ranfom.  He  commanded  fearch  to  be  made  for  the  body  of 
Flaminius,  in  order  to  give  it  burial,  but  it  could  not  be  found. 
He  afterwards  put  his  troops  into  quarters  of  refrefhment,  and 
folemnized  the  funerals  of  30  of  his  chief  officers,  who  were 
killed  in  the  battle.  He  loft  in  all  but  1500  men,  moft  of 
whom  were  Gauls. 

Immediately  after,  Hannibal  difpatched  a  courier  to  Car¬ 
thage,  with  the  news  of  his  good  fuccefs  in  Italy.  This  cauf- 
ed  the  greateft  joy  for  the  prefent,  raifed  the  moft  promifing 
hopes  with  regard  to  the  future,  and  revived  the  courage  of  all 
the  citizens.  They  now  prepared  with  incredible  ardour,  to 
fend  into  Italy  and  Spain  all  neceffary  fuccours. 

Rome,  on  the  contrary,  was  filled  with  univerfal  grief  and 
alarm,  as  foon  as  the  praetor  had  pronounced  from  the  roftra 
the  following  words,  “  We  have  loft  a  great  battle.”  The 
fenate,  ftudious  of  nothing  but  the  public  welfare,  thought  that 
in  fo  great  a  calamity  and  fo  imminent  a  danger,  recourfe  muft 
be  had  to  extraordinary  remedies.  They  therefore  appointed 
Quintus  Fabius  dictator,  a  perfon  as  confpicuous  for  his  wif- 
dom  as  his  birth.  It  was  the  euftom  at  Rome,  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  dictator  was  nominated,  all  authority  ceafed,  that  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  excepted.  M.  Minucius  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  general  of  horfe.  We  are  now  in  the  fecond  year 
of  the  war. 

hannibal’s  conduct  with  respect  to  fabius. 

*  Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Thrafymene,  not  thinking  it 
yet  proper  to  march  direftly  to  Rome,  contented  himfelf,  ia 
the  mean  time,  with  laying  wafte  the  country.  He  crofted 
Umbria  and  Picenum  ;  and,  after  ten  days  march,  arrived  in 
the  territory  of  Adria  f .  He  got  a  very  confiderable  booty 
in  this  march.  Out  of  his  implacable  enmity  to  the  Romans, 
he  commanded,  that  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  fhould  be 
put  to  the  fword  ;  and  meeting  no  obftacle  any  where,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Apulia  ;  plundering  the  countries  which  lay 
in  his  way,  and  carrying  defolation  wherever  he  came,  in  order 
to  compel  the  nations  to  difengage  themfelves  from  their  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Romans  ;  and  to  fhow  all  Italy,  that  Rome  it- 
felf,  now  quite  difpirited,  yielded  him  the  vjdlory. 

*  Polyb.  1.  xxiii.  p.  239 — 2 55.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  9 — 30. 

|  A  final!  town,  which  gave  name  to  the  Adriatic  fta. 
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Fabius,  followed  by  Minucius  and  four  legions,  had  marched 
from  Rome  in  quell  of  the  enemy,  but  with  a  firm  refolution 
r.ot  to  let  him  take  the  lead:  advantage,  nor  to  advance  one 
Hep  till  he  had  firll  reconnoitred  every  place  ;  nor  hazard  a 
battle  till  he  Ihould  be  fure  of  fuccefs. 

As  foon  as  both  armies  were  in  fight,  Hannibal,  to  terrify 
the  Roman  forces,  offered  them  battle,  by  advancing  very  near 
the  intrenchments  of  their  camp.  But  finding  every  thing 
quiet  there,  he  retired  ;  blaming,  in  appearance,  the  outward 
cowardice  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  upbraided  with  having  at 
laft  loft  that  valour  fo  natural  to  their  anceftors  ;  but  fretted 
inwardly,  to  find  he  had  to  do  with  a  general  of  fo  different  a 
genius  from  Sempronius  and  Flaminius  ;  and  that  the  Romans, 
inftrudted  by  their  defeat,  had  at  laft  made  choice  of  a  com¬ 
mander  capable  of  oppofing  Hannibal. 

From  this  moment  he  perceived  that  the  didftator  would  not 
be  formidable  to  him  by  the  boldnefs  of  his  attacks,  but  by 
the  prudence  and  regularity  of  his  conduct,  which  might  per¬ 
plex  and  embarrafs  him  very  much.  The  only  circumftance 
he  now  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  the  new  general  had  re¬ 
folution  enough  to  purfue  fteadily  the  plan  he  feemed  to  have 
laid  down.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to  roufe  him,  by  his 
frequent  removals  from  place  to  place,  by  laying  wafte  the 
lands,  plundering  the  cities,  and  burning  the  villages  and  towns. 
He,  at  one  time,  would  raife  his  camp  with  the  utmoft  preci¬ 
pitation  ;  and  at  another,  ftop  fhort  in  fome  valley  out  of  the 
common  rout,  to  try  whether  he  could  not  furprife  him  in  the 
plain.  However,  Fabius  ftill  kept  his  troops  on  hills,  but  with¬ 
out  lofing  fight  of  Hannibal ;  never  approaching  near  enough 
to  come  to  an  engagement  ;  nor  yet  keeping  at  fuch  a  diftance, 
as  might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  him.  He  never 
fuffered  his  foldiers  to  ftir  out  of  the  camp,  except  to  forage, 
and  on  thofe  occafions,  not  without  a  numerous  convoy.  If 
ever  he  engaged,  it  was  only  in  flight  fkirmilhes,  and  fo  very 
cautioufly  that  his  troops  had  always  the  advantage.  By  this 
conduit  he  revived,  by  infenfible  degrees,  the  courage  of  the 
foldiers,  which  the  lofs  of  three  battles  had  entirely  damped  ; 
and  enabled  them  to  rely,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  on  their 
valour  and  good  fuccefs. 

Hannibal,  having  got  immenfely  rich  fpoils  in  Campania, 
where  he  had  refided  a  confiderable  time,  left  it,  with  his  army, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  confume  the  provifions  he  had  laid 
up,  and  which  he  referved  for  the  winter  feafon.  Befides,  he 
could  no  longer  continue  in  a  country  of  gardens  and  vine¬ 
yards* 
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yards,  which  were  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  than  ufeful  for 
the  fubfiltence  of  an  army  ;  a  country  where  he  would  have 
been  forced  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  among  marlhes, 
rocks,  and  fands  ;  during  which  the  Romans  would  have  drawn 
plentiful  fupplies  from  Capua,  and  the  richeft  parts  of  Italy. 
He  therefore  refolved  to  fettle  elfewhere. 

Fab i us  naturally  fuppofed,  that  Hannibal  would  be  obliged 
to  return  the  fame  way  he  came,  and  that  he  might  eafily  an¬ 
noy  him  during  his  march.  He  began  by  throwing  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  troops  into,  and  thereby  fecuring,  Cafilinum, 
a  fmall  town  fituated  on  the  Vulturnus,  which  feparated  .the 
territories  of  Falernum  from  thofe  of  Capua  :  he  afterwards 
detached  400  men,  to  go  and  feize  the  only  narrow  pafs 
through  which  Hannibal  could  come  out ;  and  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ufual  eultem,  polls  himfelf  with  the  remainder  of 
the  army  on  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  road. 

The  Carthaginians  arrive,  and  encamp  in  the  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  And  now  the  crafty  Carthaginian  falls 
into  the  fame  fnare  he  had  laid  for  Flaminius  at  the  defile  of 
Thrafymene ;  and  it  feemed  impoflible  for  him  ever  to  extri¬ 
cate  himfelf  out  of  this  difficulty,  there  being  but  one  outlet, 
of  which  the  Romans,  were  pofiefled.  Fabius,  fancying  him¬ 
felf  fure  of  his  prey,  was  only  contriving  how  to  feize  it.  He 
flattered  himfelf  with  the  probable  hopes  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  war  by  this  Angle  battle.  Neverthelefs,  he  thought  fit  to 
defer  the  attack  till  the  next  day. 

Hannibal  perceived,  that  *  his  own  artifices  were  now  em¬ 
ployed  again!!  him.  It  is  in  fuch  junctures  as  thefe,  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  has  need  of  great  prefence  of  mind,  and  unufual  forti¬ 
tude,  to  view  danger  in  its  utmoft  extent,  without  being  Itruck 
with  the  leaft  dread  ;  and  to  find  out  fure  and  inflant  expedi¬ 
ents  without  deliberating.  Immediately  the  Carthaginian  ge¬ 
neral  caufed  2000  oxen  to  be  got  together,  and  ordered  fmalL. 
bundles  of  vine-branches  to  be  tied  to  their  horns.  He  then 
commanded  the  branches  to  be  fet  on  fire  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  the  oxen  to  be  driven  with  violence  to  the  top  of  the  hills 
where  the  Romans  were  encamped.  As  foon  as  thofe  crea¬ 
tures  felt  the  flame,  the  pain  putting  them  in  a  rage,  they 
flew  up  and  down  on  all  tides,  and  fet  fire  to  the  fhrubs  and 
bullies  they  met  in  their  way.  This  fquadron,  of  a  new  kind, 
was  fuftained  by  a  good  number  of  light-armed  foldiers,  who 
had  orders  to  feize  upon  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  to 

*  Nec  Annibslem  fefeflit  fuis  fs  artibus  peti.  Liv. 
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charge  the  enemy  in  cafe  they  fhould  meet  them.  All  things 
happened  which  Hannibal  had  forefcen.  The  Romans,  who 
guarded  the  defile,  feeing  the  fires  fpread  over  the  hills  which 
were  above  them,  and  imagining  that  it  was  Hannibal  making 
his  efcape  by  torch-light,  quit  their  poll,  and  run  up  to  the 
mountains  to  oppofe  his  palfage.  The  main  body  of  the  army 
not  knowing  what  to  think  of  all  this  tumult,  and  Fabius  him- 
felf  not  daring  to  ftir,  as  it  was  exceffively  dark,  for  fear  of  a 
furprife,  waits  for  the  return  of  the  day.  Hannibal  feizes  this 
opportunity,  marches  his  troops  and  the  fpoils  through  the  de¬ 
file  which  was  now  unguarded,  and  refcues  his  army  out  of  a 
fnare  in  which,  had  Fabius  been  but  a  little  more  vigorous.,  it 
would  either  have  been  deftroyed,  or  at  leaft  very  much  weak¬ 
ened.  It  is  glorious  for  a  man  to  turn  his  very  errors  to  his- 
advantage,  and  make  them  fubfervient  to  his  reputation. 

The  Carthaginian  army  returned  to  Apulia,  ftill  purfued  and 
haraffed  by  the  Romans.  The  dictator,  being  obliged  to  take 
a  journey  to  Rome  on  account  of  fome  religious  ceremonies, 
earneftly  entreated  his  general  of  horfe,  before  his  departure, 
not  to  fight  during  his  abfence.  However,  Minucius  did  not 
regard  either  his  advice  or  his  intreaties  ;  but  the  very  firfb  op¬ 
portunity  he  had,  whilft  part  of  Hannibal’s  troops  were  fora¬ 
ging,  he  charged  the  rell,  and  gained  fome  advantage.  He  im¬ 
mediately  fent  advice  of  this- to  Rome,  as  if  he  had  obtained  a 
confiderable  vidlory.  The  news  of  this,  w’it’n  what  had  juft 
before  happened  at  the  paffage  of  the  defile,  raifed  complaints 
and  murmurs  againft  the  flow  and  timorous  circumfpe&ion  of 
Fabius.  In  a  word,  matters  were  carried  fo  far,  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  gave  his  general  of  horfe  an  equal  authority  with 
him  ;  a  tiling  unheard  of  before.  The  dictator  was  upon  the 
road  when  he  received  advice  of  this  :  for  he  had  left  Rome, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  be  an  eye-witnefs  ofwhat  was  contriv- 
ing  againft  him.  His  conftancy,  however,  was  not  fhaken.  He 
was  very  fenfible,  that  though  his  authority  in  the  command 
was  divided,  yet  his  (kill  in  the  art  of  war  was  not  fo  *.  This 
foon  became  manifeft. 

Minucius,  grown  arrogant  at  the  advantage  he  had  gained 
over  his  colleague,  propofed  that  each  fhould  command  a  day, 
alternately,  or  even  a  longer  time :  but  Fabius  rejected  this 
propofal,  as  it  would  have  expofed  the  whole  army  to  danger, 
whilft  under  the  command  of  Minucius.  He  therefore  chofe 

*  Satis  fidens  haudquaquam  cum  imperii  jure  artem  irr.perandi  tsqua- 
tam.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  26. 
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to  divide  the  troops,  in  order  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to 
preferve,  at  lead,  that  part  which  (hould  fall  to  his  fhare. 

Hannibal,  fully  informed  of  all  that  paffed  in  the  Roman 
camp,  was  overjoyed  to  hear  of  this  diffenfion  of  the  two  com¬ 
manders.  He  therefore  laid  a  fnare  for  the  ralh  Minucius, 
who  accordingly  plunged  headlong  into  it,  and  engaged  the 
enemy  on  an  eminence,  in  which  an  ambufcade  was  concealed. 
But  his  troops  being  foon  put  into  diforder,  were  juft  upon 
the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  when  Fabius,  alarmed  by  the 
fudden  outcries  of  the  wounded,  called  aloud  to  his  foldiers : 
“  Let  us  haften  to  the  affiftance  of  Minucius :  let  us  fly  and 
“  fnatch  the  viftory  from  the  enemy,  and  extort  from  our 
“  fellow-citizens  a  confeflion  of  their  fault.”  This  fuccour 
was  very  feafonable,  and  compelled  Hannibal  to  found  a  re¬ 
treat.  The  latter,  as  he  was  retiring,  faid,  “  That  the  cloud 
“  which  had  been  long  hovering  on  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
“  tains,  had  at  laft  burft  with  a  loud  crack,  and  caufed  a  mighty 
“  ftorm.”  So  important  and  feafonable  a  fervice  done  by  the 
diftator,  opened  the  eyes  of  Minucius.  He  accordingly  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  error,  returned  immediately  to  his  duty  and 
obedience,  and  Ihowed,  that  it  is  fometimes  more  glorious  to 
know  how  to  atone  for  a  fault,  than  not  to  have  committed  it. 

THE  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  SPAIN. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  Cn.  Scipio,  having  fud- 
dently  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  commanded  by  Hamil- 
car,  defeated  it,  and  took  25  Ihips,  with  a  great  quantity  of 
rich  fpoils.  This  viftory  made  the  Romans  fenfible,  that  they 
ought  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  be- 
caufe  Hannibal  could  draw  confiderable  fupplies  both  of  meri 
and  money  from  that  country.  Accordingly  they  fent  a  fleet 
thither,  the  command  whereof  was  given  to  P.  Scipio,  who, 
after  his  arrival  in  Spain,  having  joined  his  brother,  did  the 
commonwealth  very  great  fervice.  Till  that  time  the  Romans 
had  never  ventured  beyond  the  Ebro.  They  then  were  fatisfied 
with  their  having  gained  the  friendship  of  the  nations  fituated 
between  that  river  and  Italy,  and  confirming  it  by  aliiances  : 
but,  under  Publius,  they  crofted  the  Ebro,  and  carried  their 
arms  much  farther  up  into  the  country. 

The  circumftance  which  contributed  moft  to  promote  their 
affairs,  was  the  treachery  of  a  Spaniard  in  Saguntum.  Han¬ 
nibal  had  left  there  the  children  of  the  moft  diitinguiftied  fami- 

*  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  245— 230.  Liv,  1.  xxu.  n.  19—25. 
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lies  in  Spain,  whom  he  had  taken  as  hoftages.  Abelox  (for 
io  this  Spaniard  was  called)  perfuaded  Boilar,  the  governor  of 
the  city,  to  fend  back  thefe  young  men  into  their  country,  in 
_  order,  by  that  means,  to  attach  the  inhabitants  more  firmly  to 
the  Carthaginian  intereft.  He  himfelf  was  charged  with  this 
commiifion.  But  he  carried  them  to  the  Romans,  who  after¬ 
wards  delivered  them  to  their  relations,  and,  by  fo  acceptable 
a  prefent,  acquired  their  amity. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CANNJE. 

*  The  next  fpring,  C.  Terentius  Varro  and  L.  uEmilius 
Paulus  were  chofen  confuls  at  Rome.  In  this  campaign,  which 
was  the  third  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  the  Romans  did  what 
had  never  been  pracftifed  before,  viz.  to  compofe  the  army  of 
eight  legions,  each  confiding  of  5000  men,  exclufive  of  the 
allies  :  for,  as  we  have  already  o'oferved,  the  Romans  never 
raifed  but  four  legions,  each  of  which  confifted  of  about  4000 
foot,  and  300  horfe-j-.  They  never,  except  on  the  moll  im¬ 
portant  occafions,  made  them  confift  of  5000  of  the  one,  and 
400  of  the  other.  As  for  the  troops  of  the  allies,  their  infantry 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  legions,  but  they  had  three  times  as 
many  horfe.  Each  of  the  confuls  had  commonly  half  the 
troops  of  the  allies,  with  two  legions,  in  order  for  them  to  adl 
feparately  ;  and  all  thefe  forces  were  very  feldom  ufed  at  the 
fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  expedition.  Here  the  Romans 
had  not  only  four,  but  eight  legions,  fo  important  did  the  af¬ 
fair  appear  to  them.  The  fenate  even  thought  fit,  that  the 
two  confuls' of  the  foregoing  year,  Servilius  and  Attilius, 
fhould  ferve  in  the  army  as  proconfuls ;  but  the  latter  could 
not  go  into  the  field,  by  reafon  of  his  great  age. 

Varro,  at  his  fetting  out  from  Rome,  had  declared  openly, 
that  he  would  fall  upon  the  enemy  the  very  firlt  opportunity, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war;  adding,  that  it  would  never  be 
terminated  fo  long  as  men  of  the  character  of  Fabius  fhould 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies.  An  advantage  which  he 
gained  over  the  Carthaginians,  of  whom  near  1700  were  kill¬ 
ed,  greatly  increafed  his  boldnefs  and  arrogance.  As  for 
Hannibal,  he  confidered  this  lofs  as  a  real  advantage  ;  being 
perfuaded  that  it  would  ferve  as  a  bait  to  the  conful’s  rafhnefs, 
and  prompt  him  on  to  a  battle,  which  he  wanted  extremely. 

*  A.  M.  3789.  A.  Rom. 533.  Polyb.  I.  ill.  p.  253 — 268.  Isiv.  1.  j, 
xxii.  n.  34 — 54. 

f  Polybius  fuppofes  only  200  horfe  in  each  legion  :  bat  J.  Liplius 
thinks  that  thisis  a  miftake  either  of  the  author  or  tranferiber. 
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It  was  afterwards  known,  that  Hannibal  was  reduced  to  fuch 
a  fcarcitv  of  provifions,  that  he  could  not  poffibly  have  fubfift- 
ed  ten  days  longer.  The  Spaniards  were  already  meditating 
to  leave  him.  So  that  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  Han* 
nibal  and  his  army,  if  his  good  fortune  had  not  thrown  a  Varro 
in  his  way. 

Both  armies  having  often  removed  from  place  to  place,  came 
in  fight  of  each  other  near  Canna;,  a  little  town  in  Apulia, 
fituated  on  the  river  Aufidus.  As  Hannibal  was  encamped  in 
a  level  open  country,  and  his  cavalry  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  Romans,  JEmiiius  did  not  think  proper  to  engage  in  fuch 
a  place.  He  was  for  drawing  the  enemy  into  an  irregular 
fpot,  where  the  infantry  might  have  the  greateft  fhare  in  the 
adlion :  but  his  colleague,  who  was  wholly  unexperienced, 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Such  is  the  inconvenier.cy  of  a 
divided  command  ;  jealoufy,  a  difparity  of  tempers,  ora  diver- 
fity  of  views,  feldom  failing  to  create  a  diflenfion  between  the 
two  generals. 

The  troops  on  each  fide  were,  for  fome  time,  contented  with 
flight  fkirmifhes :  but  at  lad,  one  day  when  Varro  had  the 
command  (for  the  two  confuls  took  it  by  turns),  preparations 
were  made  on  both  fides  for  battle.  iEmilius  had  not  been 
confulted  ;  yet,  though  he  extremely  diiapproved  the  conduct 
of  his  colleague,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  he 
feconded  him  to  the  utmoft. 

Hannibal,  after  having  made  his  foldiers  obferve,  that,  being 
fuperior  in  cavalry,  they'  could  not  poffibly  have  pitched  upon 
a  better  fpot  for  fighting,  had  it  been  left  to  their  choice  : — 
rt  Return  then,”  fays  he,  “  thanks  to  the  gods,  for  having 
“  brought  the  enemy  hither,  that  you  may  triumph  over  them, 
“  and  thank  me  alio,  for  having  reduced  the  Romans  to  a  ne- 
“  ceffity  of  coming  to  an  engagement.  After  three  great 
“  vidlories,  won  fucceffively,  is  not  the  remembrance  of  your 
“  own  adhons  fufficient  to  infpire  you  with  courage  ?  By  the 
“  former  battles,  you  are  become  makers  of  the  open  country;' 
“  but  this  will  put  you  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  cities,  and  I  pre- 
“  fume  to  fay  it,  of  all  the  riches  and  power  of  the  Romans. 
“  It  is  not  words  that  we  want,  but  adtion.  I  trull  in  the 
“  gods,  that  you  fha.ll  foon  fee  my  promifes  verified.” 
f  The  two  armies  were  very  unequal  in  number.  That  of 
■the  Romans,  including  the  allies,  amounted  to  80,000  foot, 
and  a  little  above  6oco  horfe  ;  and  that  of  the  Carthaginians 
confided  but  of  40,000  foot,  all  well  difciplined,  and  of  10, coo 
horfe..  iEmilius  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Romans, 
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Varro  the  left,  and  Servilius,  one  of  the  confuls  of  the  laft  year, 
>vas  pelted  in  the  centre'.  Hannibal,  who  had  the  art  of  tak¬ 
ing  all  advantages,  had  polled  himfelf,  fo  as  the  wind  Vultur¬ 
ous*  (which  rifes  at  certain  dated  times)  fhould  blow  directly 
in  the  faces  of  the  Piemans  during  the  fight,  and  cover  them 
with  dull ;  then  keeping  the  river  Aufidus  on  his  left,  and 
pqfting  his  cavalry  on  the  wings,  he  formed  his  main  body  of 
the  Spanifh  and  Gallic  infantry,  which  he  potted  in  the  centre, 
with  half  the  African  heavy-armed  foot  on  their  right,  and 
half  on  their  left,  on  the  fame  line  with  the  cavalry.  His  army 
being  thus  drawn  up,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  and  Gallic  infantry  ;  and  having  drawn  them  out  of  the 
line,  advanced  to  begin  the  battle,  rounding  his  front  as  he 
advanced  nearer  the  enemy ;  and  extending  his  flanks  in  the 
lhape  of  a  half-moon,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  no  interval 
between  his  main  body  and  the  reft  of  the  line,  which  con- 
fifted  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  who  had  not  moved  from 
their  polls. 

The  fight  foon  began,  and  the  Roman  legions  that  were  in 
the  wings,  feeing  their  centre  warmly  attacked,  advanced  to 
charge  the  enemy  in  flank.  Hannibal’s  main  body,  after  a 
brave  refiftance,  finding  themfelves  furioufly  attacked  on  all 
tides,  gave  way,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  retired 
through  the  interval  they  had  left  in  the  centre  of  the  line. 
The  Romans  having  purfued  them  thither  with  eager  confu- 
ilon,  the  two  wings  of  the  African  infantry,  which  was  frefh, 
well  armed,  and  in  good  order,  wheeled  about  on  a  hidden  to¬ 
wards  that  void  fpace  in  which  the  Romans,  who  were  already 
fatigued,  had  thrown  themfelves  in  diforder;  and  attacked 
them  vigoroufly  on  both  fides,  without  allowing  them  time  to 
recover  themfelves,  or  leaving  them  ground  to  draw  up.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry,  having  defeated 
thofe  of  the  Romans,  which  were  much  inferior  to  them,  and 
in  order  to  purfue  the  broken  and  fcattered  fquadrons,  having 
left  only  as  many  forces  as  were  neceflary  to  keep  them  from 
rallying,  advanced  and  charged  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry, 
which,  being  furrounded  at  once  on  every  fide  by  the  enemy’s  j 
iiorfe  and  foot,  was  all  cut  to  pieces,  after  having  fought  with 
unparallelled  bravery.  fEmilius,  being  covered  with  wounds 
hehad  received  in  the  fight,  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  body  of 

'*  A  violent  burning  wind,  blowing  foutlx-fouth-ead,  which,  in  this. 
Hat  and  fandy  country,  railed  clouds  of  hot  dult,  and  blinded  and  chok-dj 
the  Romans. 
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the  enemy  to  whom  he  was  not  known  ;  and  with  him  two 
quceftors,  2  t  military  tribunes,  many  who  had  been  either  con¬ 
suls  or  praetors,  Servilius,  one  of  the  lcift  year’s  confuls,  Minu- 
crus,  the  late  general  of  the  horfe  to  Fabius,  and  80  fenators. 
Above  70,000  men  fell  in  this  battle  *  ;  and  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  fo  great  was  their  fury  f,  did  not  give  over  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  till  Hannibal,  in  the  very  heat  of  it,  called  out  to  them 
feveral  times  ;  “  Stop,  foldiers  ;  fpare  the  vanquifhed.”  Ten 
thoufand  men,  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  camp,  furren- 
dered  themfelves  prifoners  of  war  after  the  battle.  V  arro  the 
conful  retired  to  Venufia,  with  only  70  horfe,  and  about  4000 
men  efcaped  into  the  neighbouring  cities.  Thus  Hannibal  re¬ 
mained  mailer  of  the  field,  he  being  chiefly  indebted  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  his  former  viftories,  to  the  fuperiority  of  his  ca¬ 
valry  over  that  of  the  Romans.  He  loft  4000  Gauls,  1500 
Spaniards  and  Africans,  and  200  horfe. 

Maharbal,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  advifed  Han¬ 
nibal  to  march  directly  to  Rome,  promifing  him,  that  within  • 
five  days  they  fhould  fup  in  the  capitol.  Hannibal  anfwer- 
ing,  that  it  was  an  affair  which  required  mature  examination  ; 
“  I  fee,”  replies  Maharbal,  “  that  the  gods  have  not  endowed 
“  the  fame  man  with  all  talents.  Y  ou,  Hannibal,  know  how 
“  to  conquer,  but  not  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  a  victory  J.” 

It  is  pretended  that  this  delay  faved  Rome  and  the  empire. 
Many  authors,  and  among  the  reft  Livy,  charge  Hannibal,  on 
this  cccafion,  as  guilty  of  a  capital  error.  But  ethers,  more 
referved,  are  not  for  condemning,  without  evident  proofs,  fo 
renowned  a  general,  who,  in  the  reft  of  his  condudl,  was  never 
wanting,  either  in  prudence  to  make  his  choice  of  the  beft  ex¬ 
pedients,  or  in  readinefs  to  put  his  defigns  in  execution.  They, 
befides,  are  inclined  to  judge  favourably  of  him,  from  the  au¬ 
thority,  cr  at  leaft  the  filence  of  Polybius,  who,  fpeaking  of 
the  memorable  confequences  of  this  celebrated  battle,  fays. 
That  the  Carthaginians  were  firmly  perfuaded,  that  they  fhculd 
poffefs  themfelves  of  Rome  at  the  firft  affault :  But  then  he  does 
not  mention  how  this  could  pofably  have  been  effefted,  as  that 
city  was  very  populous,  warlike,  ftrongly  fortified,  and  defend¬ 
ed  with  a  garrifon  of  two  legions  ;  nor  does  he  any  where 

*  Livy  lefftns  very  much  the  number  of  the  flain,  making  them 
amount  but  to  about  43,000.  But  Polybius  ought  rather  to  be  believed. 

•f  Duo  maximi  esercitus  catfi  ad  hoftium  fatietattm,  donee  Annibal  di- 
ceret  militi  fuo  :  Parce  ferro.  Flor.  1.  i.  c.  6.. 

|  Turn  Maharbal :  Non  cmnia  nimirum  eidem  Dii  dedere.  Vir.cere 
lets,  Anatbal,  vidtoria  uti  nefeis.  Liv.  1.  xzii.  ji.  3 1 . 
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-  give  the  lead  hint  that  fuch  a  project  was  feasible,  os*  that 
Hannibal  did  wrong  in  not  attempting  to  put  it  in  execution. 

And  indeed,  if  we  examine  matters  more  narrowly,  we  lhali 
find,  that,  according  to  the  common  maxims  cf  wax:,'  it  could 
not  be  undertaken.  It  is  certain,  that  Hannibal’s  whole  in¬ 
fantry,  before  the  battle,  amounted  but  to  40,000  men  ;  and 
as  6000  of  thefe  had  been  flain  in  the  aftion,  and,  doubtlefs, 
many  more  either  wounded  or  difabled,  there  could  remain  but 
26  or  27,000  foot  fit  for  fervice.  Now  this  number  was  not 
fufficient  to  in  veil  fo  large  a  city  as  Rome,  which  had  a  river 
running  through  it,  nor  to  attack  it  in  form,  becaufe  they  had 
neither  engines,  ammunition,  nor  any  other  things  neceffary 
for  carrying  on  a  fiege*  :  for  want  of  thefe,  Hannibal,  even  af¬ 
ter  his  vidftorv  at  Thrafymene,  mifcarried  in  his  attempt  upon 
Spoletum  ;  and  foon  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  forced  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  a  little  namelefs  city  j-.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that,  had  he  mifcarried  on  the  prefent  occafion,  nothing 
lefs  could  have  been  expedted,  but  that  he  muft  have  been  irre¬ 
coverably  loft.  However,  to  form  a  juft  judgment  of  this 
matter,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  foldier,  and  fhould,  perhaps,  have 
been  upon  the  fpot.  This  is  an  old  difpute,  on  which  none  but 
thofe  who  are  perfectly  well  (killed  in  the  art  of  war,  fhould 
pretend  to  give  them  opinion. 

4  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Hannibal  difpatched  his 
brother  Mago  to  Carthage,  with  the  news  of  his  vidlory  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  demand  fuccours,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Mago  being  arrived,  made, 
in  full  fenate,  a  lofty  fpeech,  in  which  he  extolled  his  brother’s 
exploits,  and  difplayed  the  great  advantages  he  had  gained  over 
the  Romans  :  and,  to  give  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  greatnefs 
of  the  vidlory,  by  fpeakir.g  in  fome  meafure  to  the  eye,  he  pour¬ 
ed  out  in  the  middle  of  the  fenate,  a  bulhel  §  of  gold  rings, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  fingers  of  fuch  of  the  Roman 
nobility  as  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  concluded 
with  demanding  money,  provifions,  and  frefh  troops.  All  the 
fpedtatoro  were  ftruck  with  an  extraordinary  joy  ;  upon  which 
Imilcon,  a  great  ftickler  for  Hannibal,  fancying  he  now  had  a 
fair  opportunity  to  infult  Hanno,  the  chief  of  the  contrary 

*  I.iv. 1.  xx).  n.  9.  ibid.  1.  sxiii.  n,  18.  f  Cafilinum. 

4  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  11 — 14. 

§  Pliny  !.  xxxiii.  c.  1.  fays,  that  there  were  three  buftiels  fent  to  Car¬ 
thage.  Livy  obferves,  that  fome  authors  make  them  amount  to  three 
bufnels  and  a  half ;  but  he  thinks  it  moil  probable,  that  there  was  but 
one,  1.  xsxiii,  n.  Floras,  1.  ii.  c.  16.  makes  it  two  bufhels. 
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faction,  aiked  him  whether  he  was  (till  diffatisfied  with  the  war 
they  were  carrying  onagainftthe  Romans,  and  was  for  having 
Hannibal  delivered  up  to  them  ?  Hanno,  without  difcovering 
the  lead;  emotion,  replied,  that  he  was  ftill  of  the  fame  mind  ; 
and  that  the  vi&ories  they  fo  much  boafted,  fuppofing  them 
real,  could  not  give  him  joy,  but  only  in  proportion  as  they 
Ihould  be  made  fubfervient  to  an  advantageous  peace  :  be  then 
undertook  to  prove,  that  the  mighty  exploits,  on  which  they 
inlifted  fo  much,  were  wholly  chimerical  and  imaginary.  “  I 
“  have  cut  to  pieces,”  fays  he,  continuing  Mago’s  fpeech, 
“  the  Roman  armies  : — Send  me  fome  troops.— What  more 
“  could  you  aflc,  had  you  been  conquered  ?  I  have  twice 
“  feized  upon  the  enemy’s  camp,  full  (no  doubt)  of  provifions 
“  of  every  kind. — Send  me  provifions  and  money. — Could  you 
“  have  talked  otherwife  had  you  loft  your  camp  ?”  He  then 
aiked  Mago,  whether  any  of  the  Latin  nations  were  come  over 
to  Hannibal,  and  whether  the  Romans  had  made  him  any  pro- 
pofals  of  peace  ?  To  this  Mago  anfwering  in  the  negative  : 

I  then  perceive,”  replied  Hanno,  “  that  we  are  no  farther 
“  advanced,  than  when  Hannibal  firft  landed  in  Italy.”  The 
inference  he  drew  from  hence  was,. that  neither  men  nor  money 
ought  to  be  fent.  But  Hannibal’s  faction  prevailing  at  that 
time,  no  regard  was  paid  to  Hanno’s  remonftrances,  which  were 
confidered  merely  as  the  effeft  of  prejudice  and  jealoufy  ;  and 
accordingly,  orders  were  given  for  levying  the  fupplies  of  men 
and  money  which  Hannibal  required.  Mago  fet  out  immedi¬ 
ately  for  Spam,  to  raife  24,000  foot,  and  4000  horfe  in  that 
country';  but  thefe  levies  were  afterwards  flopped,  and  fent 
another  way  ;  fo  eager  was.  the  contrary  faction  to  oppofe  the 
defigns  of  a  general  whom  they  utterly  abhorred.  *  Whereas* 
in  Rome,  a  conful,  who  had  fled,  was  thanked  becaufe  he  had 
not  defpaired  of  the  commonwealth  ;  at  Carthage,  people  were 
almoft  angry  with  Hannibal  for  being  vi&orious.  But  Hanno 
could  never  forgive  him  the  advantages  he  had  gained  in  this 
war,  becaufe  he  had  undertaken  it  in  oppofition  to  his  counfel. 
Thus  being  more  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  own  opinions 
than  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  a  greater  enemy  to  the 
Carthaginian  general  than  to  the  Romans,  he  did  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  prevent  future,  and  to  ruin  paft  fucceffes. 

HANNIBAL  TAKES  UP  HIS  WINTER-QUARTERS  IN  CAPUA. 

f  The  battle  of  Cannae  fubjeeted  the  moil  powerful  nations 

*  De  St.  Evrem,  f  Liv.  1.  xxiiii.  n.  4 — 18. 
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of  Italy  to  Hannibal,  drew  over  to  his  intereft  Grsecia  Magna*, 
with  the  city  of  Tarentum  ;  and  fo  wrefted,  from  the  Romans, 
their  moft  ancient  allies,  among  whom  the  Capuans  held  the 
firlt  rank.  This  city,  by  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  its  advantage¬ 
ous  fituation,  and  the  bleffings  of  a  long  peace,  had  rofe  to 
great  wealth  and  power.  Luxury,  and  a  flow  of  pleafures,  the 
ufual  attendants  on  wealth,  had  corrupted  the  minds  of  all  its 
citizens,  who,  from  their  natural  inclination,  were  but  too  much 
inclined  to  voluptuoufnefs  and  all  excefles. 

Hannibal  f  made  choice  of  this  city  for  his  winter-quarters. 
Here  it  was  that  his  foldiers,  who  had  fuftained  the  moft  griev¬ 
ous  toils,  and  braved  the  moft  formidable  dangers,  were  over¬ 
thrown  by  delights  and  a  profulion  of  all  things,  into  which 
they  plunged  with  the  greater  eagernefs,  as  they,  till  then,  had 
been  ftrangers  to  them.  Their  courage  was  fo  greatly  ener¬ 
vated  in  this  bewitching  retirement,  that  all  their  after-efforts 
were  owing  rather  to  the  fame  and  fplendor  of  their  former 
victories,  than  to  their  prefent  ftrength.  When  Hannibal 
marched  his  forces  out  of  the  city,  one  would  have  taken  them 
for  other  men,  and  the  reverfe  of  thofe  who  had  fo  lately 
marched  into  it.  Accuftomed,  during  the  winter-feafon,  to 
commodious  lodgings,  to  eafe  and  plenty,  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  bear  hunger,  thirft,  long  marches,  watchings,  and  the 
other  toils  of  war ;  not  to  mention  that  all  obedience,  all  dis¬ 
cipline,  were  entirely  laid  afide. 

I  only  tranfcribe  on  this  occafion  from  Livy,  who,  if  he 
may  be  credited,  thinks  Hannibal’s  flay  at  Capua  a  reproach 
to  his  condu-dl,  and  pretends,  that  he  there  was  guilty  of  arr 
infinitely  greater  error,  than  when  be  negledled  to  march  di- 
redlly  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  t  for  this  delay  if:, 
fays  Livy,  might  feem  only  to  have  retarded  his  vidlory  ; 
whereas  this  laft  mifcondudi  rendered  him  abfolutely  incapable 
of  ever  defeating  the  enemy.  In  a  word,  Marcellus  obferved 

*  Caeterwn  quum  Grzeci  omuern  fere  oram  maritimam  Coloniis  fuis,' 
e  Grascia  deduftis,  obfiderent,  &c.  But  after  the  Greeks  had,  by  their 
rolonies,  poffeffed  themfelves  of  all  the  maritime  coaft,  this  very  country,, 
together  with  Sicily,  was  called  Gracia  Magna,  &c.  Cluver.  Geograph. 
1  iii.  c.  30.  ■ 

f  It:  partem  rnajorem  hiemis  exercitum  in  teftis  habuit ;  adverfus- 
-omnia  humana  mala  ftepe  ac  diu  durantem,  bonis  inexpertum  atque  in- 
fuetum.  Itaque  quos  nulla  mali  vicerat  vis,  perdidere  nimia  bona  ac 
voluptates  immodicai,  et  eo  impenfius,  quo  avidius  ex  infolsntia  in  eas  fe 
merferant.  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  18. 

j  Ilia  enim  cunifatio  diftuliffe  modo  vi&oriam  videri  potuit,  hie  error 
vires  sdemiffe  ad  vijicendum.  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  r..  i8„ 
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judicioufly  afterwards,  Capua  was  to  the  Carthaginians  and  their 
general,  what  *  Cannae  had  been  to  the  Romans.  There 
their  martial  genius,  their  love  of  difcipline  were  loft :  there 
their  former  fame,  and  their  almoft  certain  hopes  of  future 
glory,  vanilhed  at  once.  And  indeed,  from  thenceforth  the 
affairs  of  Hannibal  advanced  to  their  decline  by  fwift  fteps ; 
fortune  declared  in  favour  of  prudence,  and  vi&ory  feemed 
now  reconciled  to  the  Romans. 

I  know  not  whether  Livy  has  reafon  to  impute  all  thefe 
fatal  confequences  to  the  delicious  abode  of  Capua.  If  we  ex¬ 
amine  carefully  all  the  circumftances  of  this  hiftory,  we  Ihali 
fcarce  be  able  to  perfuade  ourlelves,  that  the  little  progrefs 
which  was  afterwards  made  by  the  arms  of  Hannibal  ought 
to  be  afcribed  to  Capua.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  one 
caufe,  but  this  would  be  a  very  inconfiderable  one  :  and  the 
bravery  with  which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  afterwards  defeat¬ 
ed  the  armies  of  confuls  and  praetors ;  the  towns  they  took 
even  in  fight  of  the  Romans  ;  their  maintaining  their  conquefts 
fo  vigoroully,  and  ftaying  14  years  after  this  in  Italy,  in  fpite 
of  the  Romans ;  all  thefe  circumftances  may  induce  us  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Livy  lays  too  great  a  ftrefs  on  the  delights  of  Ca¬ 
pua. 

The  real  caufe  of  the  decay  of  Hannibal’s  affairs,  was  owing 
to  his  wrant  of  neceffary  recruits  and  fuccours  from  Carthage, 
f  After  Mago’s  fpeech,  the  Carthaginian  fenate  had  judged  it 
neceffary,  in  order  for  the  carrying  on  the  conquefts  in  Italy, 
to  fend  thither  a  confiderable  reinforcement  of  Numidian  horfe, 
40  elephants,  and  1000  talents  ;  and  to  hire,  in  Spain,  20,000 
foot,  and  4000  horfe,  to  re-inforce  their  armies  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  4  Neverthelefs,  Mago  could  obtain  an  order  but  for 
12,000  foot,  and  2200  horfe:  and  even,  when  he  was  juft 
going  to  march  to  Italy  with  an  army,  fo  much  inferior  to 
that  which  had  been  promifed  him,  he  was  countermanded, 
and  fent  to  Spain.  So  that  Hannibal,  after  thefe  mighty  pro- 
mifes,  had  neither  infantry,  cavalry,  elephants,  nor  money  fent 
him  ;  but  was  left  to  his  (hifts.  His  army  was  now  reduced 
to  26,000  foot,  and  9000  horfe.  How  could  it  be  poffible  for 
him,  with  fo  inconfiderable  an  army,  to  feize,  in  an  enemy’s 
country,  on  all  the  advantageous  pofts  ;  to  awe  his  new  allies, 
to  preferve  his  old  conquefts,  and  form  new  ones ;  and  to  keep 

*  Capuam  Annibali  Cannas  fuiffe :  ibi  virtutem  bellieam,  ibi  militareni 
difciplinam,  ibi  prsteriti  temporis  famam,  ibi  fpem  faturi  extir.dhim. 
Liv  1.  xxiiL  d.  45. 

f  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  13.  |  Ibid.  n.  32. 
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the  field,  with  advantage,  againft  two  armies  of  the  Romans 
•which  were  recruited  every  year  ?  This  was  the  true  caufe  of 
the  declenfion  of  Hannibal’s  affairs,  and  of  the  ruin  of  thofe 
of  Carthage.  Was  the  part  where  Polybius  treated  this  fub- 
je£f  extant,  we  doubtlefs  fhould  find  that  he  lays  a  greater 
ftrefs  on  this  caufe,  than  on  the  luxurious  delights  of  Capua. 

THE  TRANSACTIONS  RELATING  TO  SPAIN  AND  SARDINIA. 

*The  two  Scipio’s  continued  in  the  command  of  Spain,  and 
their  arms  were  making  a  confiderable  progrefs  there,  when 
Afdrubal,  who  alone  feemed  able  to  cope  with  them,  received 
orders  from  Carthage,  to  march  into  Italy,  to  the  relief  of  his 
brother.  Before  he  left  Spain,  he  writ  to  the  fenate,  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  their  fending  a  general 
in  his  dead,  who  had  abilities  fufficient  for  oppofing  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Imilcon  was  therefore  fent  thither  with  an  army;  and 
Afdrubal  fet  out  upon  his  march  with  his,  in  order  to  go  and 
join  his  brother.  The  news  of  his  departure  was  no  fooner 
known,  but  the  greateft  part  of  Spain  was  fubjedled  by  the 
Scipio’s.  Thefe  two  generals,  animated  by  fuch  fignal  fuccefs, 
refolved  to  prevent  him,  if  poffible,  from  leaving  Spain.  They 
confidered  the  danger  to  which  the  Romans  would  be  expofed, 
if,  being  fcarce  able  to  refift  Hannibal  only,  they  fhould  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  two  brothers,  at  the  head  of  two  powerful  ar¬ 
mies.  They  therefore  purfued  Afdrubal,  and  coming  up  with 
that  general,  forced  him  to  fight,  againft  his  inclination.  Af¬ 
drubal  was  overcome  ;  and,  fo  far  from  being  able  to  continue 
bis  march  for  Italy,  he  found  that  it  would  be  impofiible  for 
him  to  continue  with  any  fafety  in  Spain. 

The  Carthaginians  had  no  better  fuccefs  in  Sardinia.  De- 
figning  to  take  advantage  of  fome  rebellions  they  had  foment¬ 
ed  in  that  country,  they  loft  12,000  men  in  a  battle  fought 
againft  the  Romans,  who  took  a  ftill  greater  number  of  prifon- 
ers,  among  whom  were  Afdrubal,  furnamea  Calvus,  Hanno, 
and  Magof,  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  birth  as  well  as 
military  exploits. 

THE  ILL  SUCCESS  OF  HANNIBAL. - SIEGES  OF  CAPUA 

AND  ROME. 

JFrom  Hannibal’s  abode  in  Capua,  the  Carthaginian  affairs 
in  Italy  no  longer  fupported  their  reputation.  M.  Marcellus, 

*  A.  M.  3790.  A.  Rom.  534.  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  26 — 3c — 32 — 40,41. 

f  Not  Hannibal’s  brother. 

|  A.  M.  3791.  A.  Rom.  535.  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  41—46.  1.  xxv.  n.  22. 
].  xxvi.  n.  5 — 16. 
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firft  as  praetor,  and  afterwards  as  conful,  had  contributed  very- 
much  to  this  revolution.  He  haraffed  Hannibal’s  army  on 
every  occafion,  feized  upon  his  quarters,  forced  him  to  raife 
fieges,  and  even  defeated  him  in  feveral  engagements  ;  fo  that 
he  was  called  the  Sword  of  Rome,  as  Fabius  had  before  been 
named  its  Buckler. 

*  But  what  moll  affe&ed  the  Carthaginian  general,  was,  to 
fee  Capua  befieged  by  the  Romans.  In  order  therefore  to 
preferve  his  reputation  among  the  allies,  by  a  vigorous  fupport 
of  thofe  who  held  the  chief  rank  as  fuch,  he  flew  to  the  relief 
of  that  city,  brought  forward  his  forces,  attacked  the  Romans, 
and  fought  feveral  battles  to  oblige  them  to  raife  the  flege. 
At  laft,  feeing  all  his  meafures  defeated,  f  he  marched  haftily 
towards  Rome,  in  order  to  make  a  powerful  diverfion.  He 
had  fome  hopes,  in  cafe  he  could  have  an  opportunity,  in  the 
firft  confirmation,  to  ftorm  fome  part  of  the  city,  of  drawing 
the  Roman  generals  with  all  their  forces  from  the  liege  of 
Capua,  to  the  relief  of  their  capital ;  at  leaft  he  flattered  him- 
felf,  that  if,  for  the  fake  of  continuing  the  flege,  they  fhould 
divide  their  forces,  their  weaknefs  might  then  offer  an  occa- 
fton,  either  to  the  Capuansor  himfelf,  of  engaging  and  defeat¬ 
ing  them.  Rome  was  ftruck,  but  not  confounded.  A  pro- 
pofal  being  made  by  one  of  the  fenators,  to  recall  all  the  ar¬ 
mies  to  fuccour  Rome,  Fabius  declared,  that  ^  it  would  be 
lhameful  in  them  to  be  terrified,  and  forced  to  change  their 
meafures  upon  every  motion  of  Hannibal.  They  therefore  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  only  recalling  part  of  the  army,  and  one 
of  the  generals,  Q.  Fulvius  the  proconful,  from  the  flege. 
Hannibal,  after  making  fome  devaftations,  drew  up  his  army 
in  order  of  battle  before  the  city,  and  the  conful  did  the  fame. 
Both  fides  were  preparing  to  flgnalize  themfelves  in  a  battle, 
of  which  Rome  was  to  be  the  recompence,  when  a  violent 
ftorm  obliged  them  to  feparate.  They  were  no  fooner  return¬ 
ed  to  their  refpedfive  camps,  but  the  face  of  the  heavens  grew 
calm  and  ferene.  The  fame  happened  frequently  afterwards  ; 
infomuch  that  Hannibal,  believing  that  there  was  fomething 
fupernatural  in  the  event,  faid,  according  to  Livy,  that  fome- 
times  $  his  own  will,  and  fometimes  fortune,  would  not  fuller 
him  to  take  Rome. 

*  A.  M.  3791.  A.  Rom.  537.  f  A.  M,  3794.  A.  Rcm.538.. 

1  Flagitioium  effe  terreri  ac  circumagi  ad  onnies  Annibalis  commiiia- 

y  titles  Liv.  1.  xxvi.  n.  8. 

§  Audita  vox  Annibalis  fertur,  Potiundas  fibi  urbls  Roms:,  modo 
.arentemnon  dari,  mode  fortunam.  Liv.  1.  xxvi.  n.  u. 

But 
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But  the  clrcumflance  which  mod  furprifed  and  intimidated 
him,  was  the  news,  that  whilft  he  lay  encamped  at  one  of  the 
gates  at  Rome,  the  Romans  had  fent  out  recruits  for  the  army 
in  Spain  at  another  gate ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  difpofed  of 
the  ground  whereon  his  camp  was  pitched,  notwithllanding 
which  it  had  been  fold  for  its  full  value.  So  bare-faced  a  con¬ 
tempt  ftung  Hannibal  to  the  quick  :  he  therefore,  on  the  other 
fide,  expofed  to  fale  the  fhopsof  the  goldfmiths  round  the  Fo¬ 
rum.  After  this  bravado  he  retired,  and,  in  his  march,  plun¬ 
dered  the  rich  temple  of  the  goddefs  Feronia*. 

Capua,  thus  left  to  itfelf,  held  out  but  very  little  longer. 
After  that  fuch  of  its  fenators  as  had  the  chief  hand  in  the 
revolt,  and  confequently  could  not  expedf  any  quarter  from 
the  Romans,  had  put  themfelves  to  a  truly  tragical  death  j-, 
the  city  furrendered  at  difcretion.  The  fuccefs  of  the  fiege, 
which,  by  the  happy  confequences  wherewith  it  was  attended, 
proved  decifive,  and  gave  the  Romans  a  vifible  fuperiority  over 
the  Carthaginians,  difplayed,  at  the  fame  time,  how  formi¬ 
dable  the  power  of  the  Romans  was,  J  when  they  undertook 
to  punifh  their  perfidious  allies ;  and  the  feeble  protection 
which  Hannibal  could  afford  his  friends,  at  a  time  when  they 
mod  wanted  it. 

THE  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  TWO  SCIPIO’S  IN  SPAIN. 

§  The  face  of  affairs  was  very  much  changed  in  Spain.  The 
Carthaginians  had  three  armies  in  that  country;  one  command¬ 
ed  by  Afdrubal,  the  fon  of  Gifgo  ;  the  fecond  by  Afdrubal, 
fon  of  Hamilcar-;  and  a  third  under  Mago,  who  had  joined 
the  firft  Afdrubal.  The  two  Scipios,  Cneius  and  Publius, 

*  Feronia  was  the  goddefs  of  groves,  and  there  was  one  with  a  temple 
in  it,  dedicated  to  her,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  SoraCte.  Strabo, 
fpeaking  of  the  grove  where  this  goddefs  was  worfhipped,  fays,  that  a 
facrifice  was  offered  annually  to  her  in  it ;  and  that  her  votaries,  inspired 
by  this  goddefs,  walked  unhurt  over  burning  coals.  There  are  kill  ex¬ 
tant  fome  medals  of  Auguftus,  in  which  this  goddefs  is  reprefented  with 
a  crown  on  her  head. 

f  Vilius  Virius,  the  chief  of  this  confpiracy,  after  having  reprefented 
to  the  Capuan  fenate,  the  l'evere  treatment  which  his  country  might  ex¬ 
pert  from  the  Romans,  prevailed  with  27  fenators  to  go  with  him  to  his 
houfe,  where,  after  eating  a  plentiful  dinner,  and  heating  themfelves  with 
wine,  they  all  drank  poifon.  Then,  taking  their  laft  farewell,  fome  with¬ 
drew  to  their  own  houfes,  others  Raid  with  Varius ;  and  all  expired  be¬ 
fore  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  Romans.  Liv.  1.  xxvi.  n.  13,  14. 

{  Confeffio  expreffa  hofti  quanta  vis  in  Romanis  ad  expetencias  poenas 
ab  infidelibus  fociis,  et  quam  nihil  in  Annibale  auxilii  ad  receptos  in  fideni 
tuendos  effet.  Liv.  1.  xxvi.  n.  16. 

§  A.  M.  3*93.  A.  Rom.  537.  Liv.  1.  xxy.  n.  32 — 39. 
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were  for  dividing  their  forces,  and  attacking  the  enemy  fepa- 
rately,  which  was  the  caufe  of  their  ruin.  It  accordingly  was 
agreed  that  Cneus,  with  a  fmall  number  of  Romans,  and  30,000 
Celtiberians,  fhould  march  againft  Afdrubal,  thefon  of  Hamil- 
car  ;  whilll  Publius,  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  compof- 
ed  of  Romans  and  the  allies  of  Italy,  Ihould  advance  againft. 
the  other  two  generals. 

Publius  was  vanquilhed  firft.  To  the  two  leaders  whom  he 
had  to  oppofe,  Mafiniffa,  elated  with  the  victories  he  had  lately 
gained  over  Syphax,  joined  himfelf ;  and  was  to  be  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Indibilis,  a  powerful  Spanifh  prince.  The  armies 
came  to  an  engagement.  The  Romans,  being  thus  attacked 
on  all  fides  at  once,  made  a  brave  refiftance  as  long  as  they 
had  their  general  at  their  head  ;  but  the  moment  he  fell,  the 
few  troops  which  had  efcaped  the  llaughter,  fecured  themfelves 
by  flight. 

The  three  victorious  armies  marched  immediately  in  queft  of 
Cneus,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  his  defeat.  He 
was  already  more  than  half  vanquilhed,  by  the  defertion  of  his 
allies,  w'ho  all  forfook  him,  and  left  to  the  Roman  generals 
this  important  inftru£b‘on*,  viz.  Never  to  let  their  own  forces 
be  exceeded  in  number  by  thofe  of  foreigners.  He  gueffed 
that  his  brother  was  flain,  and  his  army  defeated,  upon  feeing 
fuch  great  bodies  of  the  enemy  arrive.  He  furvived  him  but 
a  Ihort  time,  being  killed  in  the  engagement.  Thefe  two  great 
men  were  equally  lamented  by  their  citizens  and  allies ;  and 
the  Spaniards  bewailed  their  memory,  becaufe  of  the  juftice 
and  moderation  of  their  conduft. 

Thefe  vaft  countries  feemed  now  inevitably  loft  ;  but  the  va¬ 
lour  of  L.  Marciusj- ,  a  private  officer  of  the  Equeftrian  older, 
preferved  them  to  the  Romans.  Shortly  after  this,  the  youn¬ 
ger  Scip'io  was  fent  thither,  who  greatly  revenged  the  death  of 
his  father  and  uncle,  and  reftored  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  in 
Spain  to  their  former  flourilhing  condition. 

THE  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  ASDRUBAL. 

JOne  unforefeen  defeat  ruined  all  the  meafures,  and  blafted 

Id  quidem  cavendum  Temper  Romanis  dneibus  erit,  exemplaque  hate 
vere  pro  documents  habenda.  Ne  ita  extends  credant  auxiliis,  ut  non 
plus  fui  roboris  fuarumque  proprie  virium  in  caftris  habeant.  Liv.n.  33. 

j-  He  attacked  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  divided  themfelves  into  two 
camps,  and  were  fecure,  as  they  thought,  from  any  immediate  attempt 
ot  the  Romans ;  killed  3  7,000  of  them,  took  1800  prifoners,  and  brought 
off  immenfe  plunder.  Liv.  xxv.  n.  39. 

1  A.  M.  3798.  A.  Rom.  343.  Polyb.  L  si,  p.  6;j — 625.  lav.  I. 
xxvii.  p.3j— 39—  Jr. 
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all  the  hopes  of  Hannibal  with  regard  to  Italy.  The  confuls 
of  this  year,  which  was  the  eleventh  of  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
(for  I  pafs  over  feveral  events  for  brevity’s  fake)  were  C.  Clau¬ 
dius  Nero,  and  M.  Livius.  The  latter  had  for  his  province 
the  Cifalpin  Gaul,  where  he  was  to  oppofe  Afdrubal,  who,  it 
•was  reported,  was  preparing  to  pafs  the  Alps.  The  former 
commanded  in  the  country  of  the  Brutians,  and  in  Lucania, 
that  is,  in  the  oppofite  extremity  of  Italy,  and  was  there  mak¬ 
ing  head  againft  Hannibal. 

The  paffage  of  the  Alps  gave  Afdrubal  very  little  trouble, 
becaufe  his  brother  had  cleared  the  way  for  him,  and  all  the 
nations  were  difpofed  to  receive  him.  Some  time  after  this, 
he  difpatched  couriers  to  Hannibal,  but  they  were  intercepted. 
Nero  found  by  their  letters,  that  Afdrubal  was  hallening  to 
join  his  brother  in  Umbria.  In  a  conjuncture  of  fo  delicate 
and  important  a  nature  as  this,  when  the  fafety  of  Rome  lay 
at  flake,  he  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  difpenfe  with  the  ef- 
tablilhed  rules  *  of  his  duty,  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
In  confequence  of  this,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  fuch  a  bold  and 
unexpedled  blow  ought  to  be  ftruck,  as  might  be  capable  of 
Itriking  terror  into  the  enemy  ;  by  marching  to  the  relief  of 
his  colleague,  in  order  for  them  to  charge  Afdrubal  unexpec¬ 
tedly  with  their  united  forces.  This  defign,  if  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  of  it  were  thoroughly  examined,  will  appear  exceed¬ 
ing  remote  from  imprudence.  To  prevent  the  two  brothers 
from  joining  their  armies,  was  to  fave  the  ftate.  Very  little 
would  be  hazarded,  even  though  Hannibal  (hould  be  informed 
of  the  abfence  of  the  conful.  From  his  army,  which  confided 
of  42,000  men,  he  drew  out  but  7000  for  his  own  detachment, 
which  indeed  were  the  flower  of  his  troops,  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  them.  The  reft  remained 
in  the  camp,  which  was  advantageoufly  fituated,  and  ftrongly 
fortified.  Now  could  it  be  fuppofed,  that  Hannibal  would 
attack,  and  force  a  camp,  defended  by  35,000  men  ? 

Nero  fet  out  without  giving  his  foldiers  the  leaft  notice  of 
his  defign.  When  he  advanced  fo  far  that  it  might  be  com¬ 
municated  without  any  danger,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  lead¬ 
ing  them  to  certain  victory  :  that,  in  war,  all  things  depended 
upon  reputation  ;  that  the  bare  rumour  of  their  arrival  would 
difconcert  all  the  meafures  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  that  the 
whole  honour  of  this  battle  would  fall  to  them. 

*  No  general  was  allowed  to  leave  his  own  province,  to  go  into  that 
of  another. 

They 
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They  marched  with  extraordinary  diligence,  and  joined  the 
other  conful  in  the  night,  but  did  not  pitch  feparate  camps, 
the  better  to  impofe  upon  the  enemy.  The  troops  which  were 
newly  arrived  joined  thofe  of  Livius.  The  army  of  Porcius 
the  praetor  was  incamped  near  that  of  the  conful,  and  in  the 
morning  a  council  of  war  was  held.  Livius  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  might  be  proper  to  allow  the  troops  fome  days  to  refrelh 
themfelves ;  but  Nero  befought  him  not  to  ruin,  by  delay,  an 
enterprife  to  which  difpatch  only  could  give  fuccefs ;  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  error  of  the  enemy,  as  well  abfent  as 
prefent.  This  advice  was  complied  with,  and  accordingly  the 
iignal  for  battle  was  given.  Afdrubal,  advancing  to  his  fore- 
moft  ranks,  difcovered  by  feveral  circumftances  that  frelh  troops 
were  arrived ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  belonged 
to  the  other  conful.  This  made  him  conjeXure,  that  his  bro¬ 
ther  had  fuftained  a  conflderable  lofs,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fear  that  he  was  come  too  late  to  his  affiftance. 

After  making  thefe  reflexions,  he  caufed  a  retreat  to  be 
founded,  and  his  army  began  to  march  in  great  diforder.  Night 
overtaking  him,  and  his  guides  deferting,  he  was  uncertain 
what  way  to  go.  He  marched,  at  random,  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Metaurus*,  and  was  preparing  to  crofs  it,  when 
the  three  armies  of  the  enemy  came  up  with  him.  In  this  ex¬ 
tremity,  he  faw  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  avoid  coming 
to  an  engagement  j  and  therefore  did  all  things  which  could 
be  expected  from  the  prefence  of  mind  and  valour  of  a  great 
captain.  He  feized  an  advantageous  poft,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  on  a  narrow  fpot,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
polling  his  left  wing  (the  weakeft  part  of  his  army)  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  could  neither  be  attacked  in  front,  nor  charged 
in  flank ;  and  of  giving  to  his  main  battle  and  right  wing  a  grea¬ 
ter  depth  than  front.  After  this  halty  difpofnion  of  his  for¬ 
ces,  he  polled  himfelf  in  the  centre,  and  firlt  marched  to  attack 
the  enemy’s  left  wing,  well  knowing  that  all  was  at  flake,  and 
that  he  mull  either  conquer  or  die.  This  battle  lafted  a  long 
time,  and  was  obftinately  difputed  by  both  parties.  Afdrubal, 
efpecially,  fignalized  himfelf  in  this  engagement,  and  added 
new  glory  to  that  he  had  already  acquired  by  a  feries  of  Ihining 
aXions.  He  led  on  his  foldiers,  trembling  and  quite  difpirited, 
againft  an  enemy  fuperior  to  them  both  in  numbers  and  refolu- 
tion.  He  animated  them  by  his  words,  fupported  them  by 
his  example,  and,  with  intreaties  and  menaces,  endeavoured  to 


*  Now  called  Metaro. 
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bring  back  thofe  who  fled  ;  till,  at  laft,  feeing  that  victory  de¬ 
clared  for  the  Romans,,  and  being  unable  to  furvive  the  lofs  of 
fo  many  thoufand  men,  who  had  quitted  their  country  to  fol¬ 
low  his  fortune,  he  ruihed  at  once  into  the  midft  of  a  Roman 
cohort,  and  there  died  in  a  manner  worthy  the  fon  of  Hamilcar, 
and  the  brother  of  Hannibal. 

This  was  the  moft  bloody  battle  the  Carthaginians  had 
foiight  during  this  war :  and,  whether  we  confider  the  death 
of  the  general,  or  the  daughter  made  of  the  Carthaginian  for¬ 
ces,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  reprifal  for  the  battle  of  Can- 
rue.  The  Carthaginians  loft  55,000  men*,  and  6000  veere 
taken  prifoners.  The  Romans  loft  8coo.  Thefe  were  fo 
weary  of  killing,  that  fome  perfon  telling  Livius,  that  he  might 
veiy  eafily  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  the  enemy  who  were  flying : 
“  It  is  fit,”  fays  he,  “  that  fome  ftiould  furvive,  in  order  that 
“  they  may  carry  the  news  of  this  defeat  to  the  Carthagi- 
mans.” 

Nero  fet  out  upon  his  march,  on  the  very  night  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  engagement.  Through  all  places  where  he  pafled, 
in  his  return,  ihouts  of  joy  and  loud  acclamations  welcomed 
him,  inftead  of  thofe  fears  and  uneafinefles  which  his  coming 
l  ad  occafioned.  He  arrived  in  his  camp  the  fixth  day.  Af- 
drubaFs  head  being  thrown  into  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  in¬ 
formed  Hannibal  of  his  brother’s  unhappy  fate.  Hannibal 
perceived,  by  this  cruel  ftroke,  the  fortune  of  Carthage  :  “  It 
“  is  done,”  fays  hef,  “  I  will  no  longer  fend  triumphant  mef- 
“  fages  to  Carthage.  In  lofing  Afdrubal,  I  have  loft  at  once 
“  all  my  hope,  all  my  good  fortune.”  He  afterwards  retired 
to  the  extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Brutians,  where  he 
affembled  all  his  forces,  who  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
iubfift  there,  as  no  provilions  were  fent  them  from  Carthage. 

SC1PIO  CONQUERS  ALL  SPAIN. - IS  APPOINTED  CONSUL  AND 

SAILS  INTO  AFRICA. - HANNIBAL  IS  RECALLED. 

J  The  fate  of  arms  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  Cartha- 

*  According  to  Polybius,  the  lofs  amounted  but  to  10,000  men,  and 
that  of  the  Romans  to  2000,  1.  xi.  p.  870.  edit.  Gronov. 

f  Horace  makes  him  fpeak  thus,  in  the  beautiful  ode  where  this  de¬ 
feat  is  defcribed. 

Carthagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  fuperbos.  Occidit,  occidit 
Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  noftri 

Nominis,  Afdrubale  interempto.  I.ib.  vi.  Od.  4- 

|A.M.  5799.  A.  Rom.  543.  Polyb.l.xi.  p.  ijo.  &  l.  xiv.  p.677 

_ _ 687.  &  1.  xv.  p-  689 — 694.  Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n.  T — 4 — *6 — 38—40 — 

46.  1.  xxix.  n.  24 — 36.  1.  xxx.  n.  20—28.  gimans 
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ginians  in  Spain.  The  prudent  vivacity  of  young  Scipio  had 
reftored  the  Roman  affairs  in  that  country  to  their  former 
flouriihing  (late,  as  the  courageous  flownefs  of  Fabius  had  be¬ 
fore  done  in  Italy.  The  three  Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain, 
Afdrubal  fon  of  Gilgo,  Hanno,  and  Mago,  having  been  de¬ 
feated  with  their  numerous  armies  by  the  Romans,  in  feveral  - 
engagements,  Scipio  at  laft  poffeffed  himfelf  of  all  Spain,  and 
fubjedted  it  entirely  to  the  Roman  power.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Mafiniffa,  a  very  powerful  African  prince,  went  over  to 
the  Romans ;  and  Syphax,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians. 

*  Seipio,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  was  declared  conful,  being 
then  30  years  of  age.  He  had  P.  Licinius  Crafius  for  his 
colleague.  Sicily  was  allotted  to  Scipio,  with  permiffion  for 
him  to  crofs  over  into  Africa,  if  he  found  it  convenient.  He 
fet  out  with  all  imaginable  expedition  for  his  province  ;  whilft: 
his  colleague  was  to  command  in  the  country  whither  Hannibal 
was  retired.. 

The  taking  of  New  Carthage,  where  Scipio  had  difplayed 
all  the  prudence,  the  courage  and  capacity  which  could  have 
been  expefted  from  the  greateft  generals,  and  the  conqueft  of 
all  Spain,  were  more  than  fufikient  to  immortalize  his  name  : 
but  he  had  conftdered  thefe  only  as  fo  many  fteps  by  which  he 
was  to  climb  to  a  nobler  enterprize,  and  this  was  the  conque'.t 
of  Africa.  Accordingly  he  croffed .  over  thither,  and  made 
it  the  feat  of  the  war. 

The  devaftation  of  the  country  ;  the  fiege  of  Utica,  one  o£ 
the  ftrongeft.  cities  of  Africa;  the  entire  defeat  of  the  two 
two  armies  under  Syphax  and  Afdrubal,  whofe  camp  was 
burned  by  Scipio  ;  and  afterwards  the  taking  Syphax  himfelf 
prifoner,  who  was  the  meft  powerful  refource  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  had  left ;  all  thefe  things  forced  them  at  laft  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  peace.  They  thereupon  deputed  30  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  fenators,  who  were  fele&ed  for  that  purpofe,  out  of  the 
powerful  body  at  Carthage,  called  the  «  council  of  the  hun- 
“  dred.”  Being  introduced  into  the  Roman  general’s  tent, 
•they  all  threw  themfelves  proftrate  on  the  earth  (fuch  was  the 
cuftom  of  their  country),  fpoke  to  him  in  terms  of  great  fubmif- 
fion,  accufing  Hannibal  as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities,  and 
promifing  in  the  name  of  the  fenate  an  implicit  obedience  to 
whatever  the  Romans  ihould  pleafe  to  ordain.  Scipio  anfvver- 
ed,  that  though  he  was  come  into  Africa,  not  for  peace  but . 

*  A.  M.  3S00.  A.' Rom,  544, 

H  h  3  conqueft, 
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conqueft,  he  would  however  grant  them  a  peace,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  fhould  deliver  up  all  the  prifoners  and  deferters 
to  the  Romans  ;  that  they  fhould  recall  their  armies  out  of 
Italy  and  Gaul ;  fhould  never  fet  foot  again  in  Spain  ;  fhould 
retire  out  of  all  the  iflands  between  Italy  and  Africa  ;  fhould 
deliver  up  all  their  fhips,  20  excepted,  to  the  viftor  ;  fhould 
give  to  the  Romans  500,000  bufhels  of  wheat,  300,000  of 
barley,  and  pay  15,000  talents  :  that  in  cafe  they  were  pleafed 
with  thefe  conditions,  they  then  might  fend  ambaffadors  to  the 
fenate.  The  Carthaginians  feigned  a  compliance,  but  this  was 
only  to  gain  time,  till  Hannibal  fhould  be  returned.  A  truce 
was  then  granted  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  immediately  fent 
deputies  to  Rome,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  exprefs  to  Hannibal, 
to  order  his  return  into  Africa. 

*  He  was  then,  as  was  obferved  before,  in  the  extremity  of 
Italy.  Here  he  received  the  orders  from  Carthage,  which  he 
could  not  liften  to  without  groans,  and  almoft  tears  ;  and  was 
exafperated  almoft  to  madnefs,  to  fee  himfelf  thus  forced  to 
quit  his  prey.  Never  banifhed  man  f  fhowed  fo  much  regret 
at  leaving  his  native  country,  as  Hannibal  did  in  going  out  of 
that  of  an  enemy.  He  often  turned  his  eyes  wifhfully  to  Italy, 
accufmg  gods  and  men  of  his  misfortunes,  and  calling  down  a 
thoufand  curfes,  fays  J  Livy,  upon  himfelf  for  not  having 
inarched  his  foldiers  diredtly  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannse,  whilft  they  were  ftill  reeking  with  the  blood  of  its 
citizens. 

At  Rome,  the  fenate,  greatly  diffatisfied  with  the  excufes 
made  by  the  Carthaginian  deputies  in  juftification  of  their 
republic,  and  the  ridiculous  offer  of  their  adhering,  in  its 
name,  to  the  treaty  of  Lutatius ;  thought  proper  to  refer 
the  decifion  of  the  whole  to  Scipio,  who,  being  on  the  fpot, 
could  belt  judge  what  conditions  beft  fuitedthe  welfare  of  the 
ftate. 

About  the  fame  time,  Odlavius  the  praetor  failing  from  Si¬ 
cily  with  200  veffels  of  burden,  was  attacked  near  Carthage 
by  a  furious  ftorm,  which  difperfed  all  his  fleet.  The  citizens, 

*  A.  M.3802.  A.  Rom.  546. 

f  Raro  quenquam  alium  patriam  exilii  caufa  relinquentem  magis 
rr.ceftum  abiiffe  ferunt,  quam  Annibaleni  hoftiurn  terra  excedentcm, 
Refpexiffe  fepe  Italic  littora,  &  decs  hominefque  accufantem,  in  fe  quo- 
que  ac  1'uum  ipfius  caput  execratum,  “  Quod  non  cruentum  ab  Cannenfi 
vice  or;  a  militem  Rouism  duxhTet.”  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  20. 

if  Livy  fuppofes,  however,  that  this  delay  was  a  capital  error  in  I  Ian- 
■rubai,  which  he  himfelf  afterwards  regretted. 

not 
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not  bearing  to  fee  fo  rich  a  prey  efcape  them,  demanded  im¬ 
portunately  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  might  fail  out  and 
feize  it.  The  fenate,  after  a  faint  refiftance,  complied.  Af- 
drubal  failing  out  of  the  harbour,  feized  the  greateft  part  of 
the  Roman  fhips,  and  brought  them  to  Carthage,  although  the 
truce  was  ftill  fubfifting. 

Scipio  fent  deputies  to  the  Carthaginian  fenate,  to  complain 
of  this,  but  they  were  little  regarded.  Hannibal’s  approach 
had  revived  their  courage,  and  filled  them  with  great  hopes. 
The  deputies  were  even  in  great  danger  of  being  ill  treated  by 
the  populace.  They  therefore  demanded  a  convoy,  which 
was  granted,  and  accordingly  two  fhips  of  the  republic  at¬ 
tended  them.  But  the  magift rates,  who  were  abfolutely 
againft  peace,  and  determined  to  renew  the  war,  gave  private 
orders  to  Afdrubal,  who  was  with  the  fleet  near  Utica,  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Roman  galley  when  it  fhould  arrive  in  the  river  Ba- 
grada  near  the  Roman  camp,  where  the  convoy  was  ordered 
to  leave  them.  He  obeyed  the  order,  and  fent  out  two  gaUies 
againft  the  ambaffadors,  who  neverthelefs  made  their  efcape, 
but  with  difficulty  and  danger. 

This  was  a  frefh  fubjett  for  a  war  between  the  two  nations, 
who  now  were  more  animated,  or  rather  more  exafperated  one 
againft  the  other,  than  ever ;  the  Romans,  from  the  ftrong 
defire  they  had  to  revenge  fo  black  a  perfidy  ;  and  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  from  a  perfuafion  that  they  were  not  now  to  expert 
a  peace. 

At  the  fame  time  Lalius  and  Fulvius,  who  carried  the  full 
powers  with  which  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  had  invefted 
Scipio,  arrived  in  the  camp,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of 
Carthage.  As  the  Carthaginians  had  not  only  infringed  the 
truce,  but  violated  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  perfon  of  the 
Roman  ambaffadors,  it  was  natural  that  their  principals  fhould 
order  the  Carthaginian  deputies  to  be  feized  by  way  of  reprifal. 
However,  Scipio  *,  more  attentive  to  the  Roman  generofity, 
than  to  the  demerits  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  order  not  to  de¬ 
viate  from  the  principles  and  maxims  of  his  own  countrymen, 
nor  his  own  chara&er,  difmiffed  the  deputies,  without  offering 
them  the  leaft  injury.  So  aftonifhing  an  inftance  of  modera¬ 
tion,  and  at  fuch  a  jundture,  terrified  the  Carthaginians,  and 

*  ’  ErxiwrsTre  aura  (rvWoyiZ,h(tl/&,  Sru  rl  tr'toy  woAiVj  Kx^riSu- 

yiss,  i> ;  ri  Vtov  fiy  ‘zzp&t'i.i  'Pof&ains.  Polyb.  1.  xv.  p.  9 5 •  edit.  Gronov. 

Quibus  Scipio.  Et.fi  non  induciarum  modo  fides,  fed  etiam  jus  gen¬ 
tium  in  legatis  violatum  effet ;  tamen  fe  nihil  nec  inftitutis  populi  Ro¬ 
mani  nee  fuis  monbus  indignum  in  iis  fadturum  rile.  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  25. 
,  even 
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even  put  them  to  the  blufh;  and  made  Hannibal  himfelf  enter¬ 
tain  a  ftill  higher  idea  of  a  general,  who,  to  the  diftionourable 
practices  of  his  enemies,  oppofed  only  a  redfitude  and  greatnefs 
of  foul,  that  was  ftill  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  all  his 
military  virtues. 

In  the  meantime,  Hannibal,  being  ftrongly  importuned  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  advanced  forward  into  the  country  ;  and, 
arriving  at  Zama,  which  is  five  days  march  from  Carthage, 
he  there  pitched  his  camp.  He  thence  fent  out  fpies  to  ob- 
ferve  the  pofture  of  the  Romans.  Scipio,  having  feized  thefe, 
fo  far  from  punifhing  them,  only  commanded  them  to  be  led 
about  the  Roman  camp,  in  order  that  they  might  take  an  ex- 
adt  furvey  of  it,  and  then  fent  them  back  to  Hannibal.  The 
latter  knew  very  well  whence  fo  noble  an  affurance  flowed* 
After  the  ftrange  reverfes  he  had  met  with,  he  no  longer  ex- 
pedted  that  fortune  would  again  be  propitious.  Whilft  every 
one  was  exciting  him  to  give  battle,  himfelf  only  meditated 
a  peace.  He  flattered  himfelf  that  the  conditions  of  it  would 
be  more  honourable  for  him,  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  as  the  fate  of  arms  might  ftill  appear  uncertain.  He 
therefore  fent  to  defire  an  interview  with  Scipio,  which  accord¬ 
ingly  was  agreed  to,  and  the  time  and  place  fixed. 

THE  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  HANNIBAL  AND  SCIPIO  FOL¬ 
LOWED  BY  A  BATTLE.. 

*  Thefe  two  generals,  who  were  not  only  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  of  their  own  age,  but  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the 
moft  renowned  princes  and  warriors  that  had  ever  lived,  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  place  appointed,  continued  for  fome  time  in  a  deep 
filence,  as  though  they  were  aftonifhed,  and  ftruck  with  a  mu¬ 
tual  admiration  at  the  fight  of  each  other.  At  laft  Hannibal 
fpoke  ;  and,  after  having  praifed  Scipio  in  the  moft  artful  and 
delicate  manner,  he  gave  a  very  lively  defcription  of  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  war,  and  the  calamities  in  which  it  had  involved 
both  the  vigors  and  the  vanquilhed.  He  conjured  him,  not 
to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  dazzled  by  the  fplendor  of  his 
victories.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  how  fuccefsful  foever 
he  might  have  hitherto  been,  he  ought,  however,  to  tremble 
at  the  inconftancy  of  fortune  :  That  without  going  far  back 
for  examples,  he  himfelf,  who  was  then  fpeaking  to  him,  was 
a  glaring  proof  of  this  : .  That  Scipio  was  at  that  time  what 
himfelf,  Hannibal,  had  been  at  Thrafymene  and  Cannae  :  That 

*  A.  M.  3803.  A.  Rem.  547.  Polyb.  1.  xv.  p.  694 — 703.  Liy.  1.  xsx. 
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he  ought  to  make  a  better  ufe  of  opportunity  than  him- 
felf  had  done,  and  confcnt  to  peace,  now  it  was  in  his  power 
to  propofe  the  conditions  of  it.  He  concluded  with  declaring, 
that  the  Carthaginians  would  willingly  refign  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Spain,  and  all  the  iflands  between  Africa  and  Italy  to  the 
Romans.  That  they  muft  be  forced,  fince  fuch  was  the  will 
of  the  gods,  to  confine  themfelves  to  Africa ;  whilft  they 
Ihould  fee  the  Romans  extending  their  conquefts  to  the  molt 
remote  regions,  and  obliging  all  nations  to  pay  obedience  to 
their  laws. 

Scipio  anfwered  in  few  words,  but  not  with  lefs  dignity.  He 
reproached  the  Carthaginians  for  their  perfidy,  in  plundering 
the  Roman  gallies  before  the  truce  was  expired.  He  imputed 
to  them  only,  and  to  their  injuftice,  all  the  calamities  with 
which  the  two  wars  had  been  attended.  After  thanking  Han¬ 
nibal  for  the  admonition  he  gave  him,  with  regard  to  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  human  events,  he  concluded  with  defiring  him  to 
prepare  for  battle,  unlefs  he  chofe  rather  to  accept  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  had  been  already  propofed;  to  which,  he  oblerved, 
fome  others  would  be  added,  in  order  to  puniih  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  for  their  having  violated  the  truce. 

Hannibal  could  not  prevail  with  himfelf  to  accept  thefe  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  generals  left  one  another,  with  the  refolution 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage  by  a  general  battle.  Each  com¬ 
mander  exhorted  his  troops  to  fight  valiantly.  Hannibal  enu¬ 
merated  the  vi&ories  he  had  gained  over  the  Romans,  the  ge¬ 
nerals  he  had  (lain,  the  armies  he  had  cut  to  pieces.  Scipio 
reprefented  to  his  foldiers,  the  conquefts  of  both  the  Spains, 
his  fucceffes  in  Africa,  and  the  tacit  confeffion  their  enemies 
themfelves  made  of  their  weaknefs,  by  thus  coming  to  fue  for 
peace.  All  this  he  fpoke  *  with  the  tone  and  air  of  a  con¬ 
queror.  Never  were  motives  more  prevalent  to  prompt  troops 
to  behave  gallantly.  This  day  was  to  complete  the  glory  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  generals  ;  and  to  decide  whether 
Rome  or  Carthage  was  to  prefcribe  laws  to  all  other  nations. 

I  fhall  not  undertake  to.defcribe  the  order  of  the  battle, 
nor  the  valour  of  the  forces  on  both  fides.  The  reader  will 
naturally  fuppofe,  that  two  fuch  experienced  generals  did  not 
forget  any  circumftance  which  could  contribute  to  the  victory. 
The  Carthaginians,  after  a  very  obftinate  fight,  were  obliged 
to  fly,  leaving  20,000  men  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  like 

*  Celfus  h®c  corpora  vultuque  ita  laeto,  ut  viciffe  jam  crederes,  dice- 
bat.  Liv.  L  xxx.  n.  32. 
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number  of  prifoners  were  taken  by  the  Romans.  Hannibal 
efcaped  in  the  tumult,  and,  entering  Carthage,  owned  that  he 
was  irrecoverably  overthrown,  and  that  the  citizens  had  no 
other  choice  left,  but  to  accept  of  peace  on  any  conditions. 
Scipio  bellowed  great  eulogiums  on  Hannibal,  chiefly  with 
regard  to  his  capacity  in  taking  advantages,  his  manner  of 
drawring  up  his  army,  and  giving  out  his  orders  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  Hannibal  had  this  day  furpafied 
himfelf,  although  the  fuccefs  had  not  anfwered  his  valour  and 
conduct. 

With  regard  to  himfelf,  he  well  knew  how  to  make  a  pro¬ 
per  advantage  of  the  victory,  and  the  confternation  with  which 
he  had  filled  the  enemy.  He  commanded  one  of  his  lieute¬ 
nants  to  march  his  land-army  to  Carthage,  whilft  himfelf  pre¬ 
pared  to  fail  the  fleet  thither. 

He  was  not  far  from  the  city,  when  he  met  a  veffel  covered 
with  ffreamers  and  olive  branches,  bringing  ten  of  the  moil 
confiderable  perfons  of  the  ftate,  as  ambaffadors  to  implore  his 
clemency.  However,  he  difmifled  them  without  making  any 
anfwer,  and  bid  them  come  to  him  at  Tunis,  where  he  fhould 
halt.  The  deputies  of  Carthage,  being  30  in  number,  came 
to  him  at  the  place  appointed,  and  fued  for  peace  in  the  moil 
fubmiffive  terms.  He  then  called  a  council  there,  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  which  were  for  razing  Carthage,  and  treating  the  in¬ 
habitants  with  the  utmoft  feverity  But  the  confideration  of 
the  time  which  muft  necefiarily  be  employed  before  fo  ftrong- 
ly  fortified  a  city  could  be  taken,  and  Scipio’s  fear  left  a  fuc- 
ceffor  might  be  appointed  him  whilft  he  fhould  be  employed 
in  the  fiege,  made  him  incline  to  clemency. 

A  PEACE  CONCLUDED  BETWEEN  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  AND 
THE  ROMANS. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR. 

*The  conditions  of  the  peace  di&ated  by  Scipio  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were,  “  That  the  Carthaginians  fhould  continue 
“  free,  and  preferve  their  laws,  their  territories,  and  the  cities 
44  they  poffeffed  in  Africa  before  the  war :  that  they  fhould 
“  deliver  up  to  the  Romans  all  deferters,  (laves,  and  captives 
“  belonging  to  them  ;  all  their  (hips,  except  10  triremes  ;  all 
“  their  tame  elephants,  and  that  they  fhould  not  train  up  any 
u  more  for  war  :  that  they  fhould  not  make  war  out  of  Africa, 
“  nor  even  in  that  country,  without  firft  obtaining  leave  for 

*  Polyb.  1.  xv.  p.  704 — 707.  Liv.  xxx.  n.  36 — 44. 
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“  that  purpofe  from  the  Roman  people :  fhould  reftore  to 
“  Maiinifia  all  they  had  difpoflefled  either  him  or  his  anceftors 
“  of:  fnould  furnilh  money  and  corn  to  the  Roman  auxiliaries 
“  till  their  ambafladors  (hould  be  returned  from  Rome:  ihould 
“  pay  to  the  Romans  10,000  Euboic  talents  *  of  filver  in  50 
“  annual  payments  ;  and  give  an  hundred  hoftages,  who  fhould 
“  be  nominated  by  Scipio.  And  in  order  that  they  might 
“  have  time  to  fend  to  Rome,  it  was  agreed  to  grant  them  a 
“  truce,  upon  condition  that  they  ihould  reftore  the  ihips  taken 
“  during  the  former,  without  which  they  were  not  to  exp  eft 
“  either  a  truce  or  peace.” 

When  the  deputies  were  returned  to  Carthage,  they  laid 
before  the  fenate  the  conditions  diftated  by  Scipio.  But  they 
appeared  fo  intolerable  to  Gifgo,  that  rifing  up,  he  made  a 
fpeech,  in  order  to  diffuade  his  citizens  from  accepting  a  peace 
on  fuch  ihameful  terms.  Hannibal,  provoked  at  the  calmnefs 
with  which  fuch  an  orator  was  heard,  took  Gifgo  by  the  arm, 
and  dragged  him  from  his  feat.  A  behaviour  fo  outrageous, 
and  fo  remote  from  the  manner  of  a  free  city  like  Carthage, 
raifed  an  univerfal  murmur.  Hannibal  himfelf  was  vexed  when 
he  reflefted  on  what  he  had  done,  and  immediately  made  an 
apology  for  it.  “  As  I  left,”  fays  he,  •*  your  city  at  nine 
“  years  of  age,  and  did  not  return  to  it  till  after  36  years  ab- 
“  fence,  I  had  full  leifure  to  learn  the  arts  of  war,  and  flatter 
“  myfelf  that  I  have  made  fome  improvement  in  them.  As 
for  your  laws  and  cuftoms,  it  is  no  wonder  I  am  ignorant  of 
“  them,  and  I  therefore  defire  you  to  inrtruft  me  in  them.” 
He  then  expatiated  on  the  necefiity  they  were  under  of  con¬ 
cluding  a  peace.  He  added,  that  they  ought  to  thank  the 
gods  for  having  prompted  the  Romans  to  grant  them  a  peace 
even  on  thefe  conditions.  He  difcovered  to  them  the  great 
importance  of  their  uniting  in  opinion  ;  and  of  not  giving  an 
opportunity,  by  their  divifions,  for  the  people  to  take  an  affair 
of  this  nature  under  their  cognizance.  The  whole  city  came 

*  10,000  Attic  talents  make  30,000,000  French  money. — 10,000 
Euboic  talents  make  fomething  more  than  28,033,000  livres:  becaufe, 
according  to  Budxus,  the  Euboic  talent  is  equivalent  but  to  56  minx, 
and  fomething  more,  whereas  the  Attic  talent  is  worth  60  minx. 

Or  otherwife  thus  calculated  in  Engiifh  money — 

According  to  Budxus,  the  Euboic  talent  is  -  56  Minx. 

y6  minx,  reduced  to  Engliih  money,  -  -  L. 0,000,1 75 

Confequently  10,000  Euboic  talents  make  -  -  1,750,00 o 

So  that  the  Carthaginians  paid  annually,  -  -  35,000 

This  calculation  is  as  near  the  truth  as  it  can  well  be  brought,  the  Eu- 
coic  talent  being  fomething  more  than  56  minx. 
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over  to  this  opinion,  and  accordingly  the  peace  was  accepted. 
The  fenate  made  Scipio  fatisfaftion  with  regard  to  the  fhips 
demanded  by  him  ;  and,  after  obtaining  a  truce  for  three 
months,  they  fent  ambaffadors  to  Rome. 

Thefe  Carthaginians,  who  were  all  venerable  for  their  years 
and  dignity,  were  admitted  immediately  to  audience.  Afdru- 
bal,  furnamed  Hcedus,  who  was  ftill  an  irreconcileable  enemy 
to  Hannibal  and  his  faction,  fpoke  firft,  and  after  having  ex- 
cufed,  to  the  beft  of  his  power,  the  people  of  Carthage,  by  im¬ 
puting  the  rupture  to  the  ambition  of  fome  particular  perfons, 
he  added,  that  had  the  Carthaginians  liftened  to  his  counfels, 
and  thofe  of  Hanno,  they  would  have  been  able  to  grant  the 
Romans  the  peace  for  which  they  now  were  obliged  to  fue. 
“  But*,”  continued  he,  “  wifdom  and  profperity  are  very 
“  rarely  found  together.  The  Romans  are  invincible,  becaufe 
“  they  never  fuifer  themfelves  to  be  blinded  by  good  fortune. 
“  And  it  would  be  furprifmg  fhould  they  aft  othervvife.  Suc- 
“  cefs  dazzles  thofe  only  to  whom  it  is  new  and  unufual ; 
“  whereas  the  Romans  are  fo  much  accuftomed  to  conquer, 
“  that  they  are  almoft  infenfible  to  the  charms  of  viftory  ; 
“  and  it  may  be  faid  for  their  glory,  that  they  have  extended 
“  their  empire,  in  fome  meafure,  mere  by  the  humanity  they 
“  have  fhown  to  the  conquered,  than  by  the  conqueft  itfelf.” 
The  other  ambaffadors  fpoke  with  a  more  plaintive  tone  of 
voice,  and  reprefented  the  calamitous  date  to  which  Carthage 
was  going  to  be  reduced,  and  the  grandeur  and  power  from 
which  it  had  fallen. 

The  fenate  and  people  being  equally  inclined  to  peace,  fent 
full  powers  to  Scipio  to  conclude  it,  left  the  conditions  to 
that  general,  and  permitted  him  to  march  back  his  army  after 
the  treaty  fhould  be  concluded. 

The  ambaffadors  defired  leave  to  enter  the  city,  to  redeem 
fome  of  their  prifoners,  and  they  found  about  200  whom  they 
defired  to  ranfom  :  but  the  fenate  fent  them  to  Scipio,  with 
orders  that  they  fhould  be  reftored  without  any  pecuniary  con- 
fideration,  in  cafe  a  peace  fhould  he  concluded. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  return  of  their  ambaffadors,  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  Scipio,  on  the  terms  he  himfelf  had  pre- 

*  Raro  fimul  hominibus  bonam  fortunam  bonamque  mentem  dari. 
Populum  Romanum  eo  invidtum  effe,  quod  in  fecundis  rebus  fapere  et 
confulere  meminerit.  Et  hercle  mirandum  fuiffe  fi  aliter  focerent.  Ex 
infolentia,  quibus  nova  bona  fortuna  fit,  impotentes  ltetitia  infanire  ;  Po- 
pulo  Romano  ufitata  ac  prope  obfoleta  ex  vldtoria  paudia  effe  ;  ac  plus 
pene  parcendo  vidtis,  quam  vincendo,  imperium  auxiffe.  Liv.  l.xxx.  n.  42. 
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fcribed.  They  then  delivered  ui  to  him  more  than  500  fliips, 
all  which  he  burnt  in  fight  of  Carthage :  a  lamentable  fight 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ill-fated  city  !  He  ftruck  off  the 
heads  of  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name,  and  hanged  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  who  were  furrendered  up  to  him  as  deferters. 

When  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  firft  tax  impofed  by 
the  treaty  was  expired,  as  the  funds  of  the  government  were 
exhaufted  by  this  long  and  expenfive  war,  the  difficulty  which 
would  be  found  to  levy  fo  great  a  fum  threw  the  fenate  into  a 
melancholy  filence,  and  many  could  not  refrain  even  from  tears. 
It  is  faid,  that  Hannibal,  laughing,  was  reproached  by  Afdru- 
bal  Hcedus,  for  thus  infulting  his  country  in  its  affliction,  which 
he  had  brought  upon  it.  “  Were  it  poffible,”  fays  Hannibal, 
“  for  my  heart  to  be  feen,  and  that  as  clearly  as  my  counte- 
“  nance,  you  would  then  find,  that  this  laughter,  v\  'rich  offends 
“  fo  much,  flows  not  from  an  intemperate  joy,  but  from  a 
“  mind  almoft  di  ft  rafted  with  the  public  calamities.  But  is  this 
“  laughter  more  unfeafonable  than  your  unbecoming  tears  ? 
“  Then,  then  ought  you  to  have  wept,  when  your  arms  were 
"  inglorioufly  taken  from  you,  your  ihips  burnt,  and  you  were 
“  forbid  to  engage  in  any  foreign  wars.  This  was  the  mortal 

blow  which  laid  U3  proftrate.  We  are  fenfible  of  the  public 
“  calamity,  fo  far  only  as  we  have  a  perfonal  concern  in  it ; 
“  and  the  lofs  of  our  money  gives  us  the  moft  poignant  forrow. 
“  Hence  it  was,  that  when  our  city  was  made  the  fpoil  of  the 
“  viftor ;  when  it  was  left  difarmed  and  defencelefs  amidft  fo 
“  many  powerful  nations  of  Africa,  who  had  at  that  time 
“  taken  the  field,  not  a  groan,  not  a  figh  was  heard  :  but  now 
“  when  you  are  called  on  for  a  poll-tax,  you  bewail  and  lament 
“  as  if  all  were  loft.  Alas  !  I  only  wifti  that  the  fubjeft  of 
“  this  day’s  fear  does  not  foon  appear  to  you  the  leaft  of  your 
“  misfortunes.” 

Scipio,  after  all  things  were  concluded,  embarked  in  order, 
to  return  to  Italy.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  through  crowds  of 
people,  whom  curiofity  had  drawn  together  to  behold  his  march. 
The  moft  magnificent  triumph  that  Rome  had  ever  feen  was 
decreed  him,  and  the  furname  of  Africanus  was  bellowed  upon 
this  great  man,  an  honour  till  then  unknown,  no  perfons  before 
him  having  affumed  the  name  of  a  vanquilhed  nation.  *  Such 
was  theconclufion  of  the  fecond. Punic  war,  after  having  lafted 
j  7  years. 

*  A.  M.  3804.  A.  Carth.  646.  A.  Rom.  548.  Ant.J.  C.  200. 
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A  SHORT  REFLECTION  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CARTHAGE, 
IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR. 

I  {hall  conclude  the  particulars  which  relate  to  the  fecond 
Punic  war  with  a  reflection  of  *jPolybius,  which  will  {how  the 
difference  between  the  two  commonwealths.  It  may  be  affirm¬ 
ed,  in  fome  meafure,  that  at  the  beginning  of -the  fecond  Punic 
war,  and  in  Plannibal’s  time,  Carthage  was  in  its  decline.  The 
flower  of  its  youth,  and  its  fprightly  vigour,  were  already  di- 
minifhed.  It  had  begun  to  fall  from  its  exalted  pitch  of  power, 
and  was  inclining  towards  its  ruin  :  whereas  Rome  was  then, 
as  it  were,  in  its  bloom  and  ftrength  of  life,  and  fwiftly  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  conqueft  of  the  univerfe.  The  reafon  of  the 
declenfion  of  the  one,  and  the  rife  of  the  other,  is  taken, 
by  Polybius,  from  the  different  form  of  government  eftablifh- 
cd  in  thefe  commonwealths,  at  the  time  we  are  now  fpeak- 
iug  of.  At  Carthage,  the  common  people  had  feized  upon 
the  fovereign  authority  with  regard  to  public  affairs,  and  the 
advice  of  their  ancient  men  or  magiftrates  were  no  longer 
liftened  to ;  all  affairs  were  tranfadfed  by  intrigue  and  cabal. 
To  take  no  notice  of  the  artifices  which  the  faction  oppofite 
to  Hannibal  employed,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  com¬ 
mand,  to  perplex  him;  the  fingle  inftance  of  burning  the  Ro¬ 
man  veffels  during  a  truce,  a  perfidious  aftion  to  which  the 
common  people  compelled  the  fenate  to  lend  their  name  and 
affiftance,  is  a  proof  of  Polybius’s  affertion.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  at  this  very  time,  the  Romans  paid  the  higheft  regard 
to  their  fenate,  that  is,  to  .a  body  compofed  of  the  .greateft  fa- 
ges ;  and  their  old  men  were  liftened  to  and  revered  as  oracles. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  people  were  exceedingly  jea¬ 
lous  of  their  authority,  and  efpecially  in  that  part  of  it  which 
related  to  the  eledtion  of  magiftrates.  f  A  century  of  young 
men,  who  by  lot  were  to  give  the  firft  vote,  which  generally 
diredled  all  the  reft,  had  nominated  two  confuls.  On  the  bare 
remonftrance  of  Fabius+,  who  reprefented  to  the  people,  that 
in  a  tempeft,  like  that  with  which  Rome  was  then  ftruggling, 
the  able  ft  pilots  ought  to  be  chofen  to  fteer  their  common  {hip, 
the  republic  ;  upon  this,  I  fay,  the  century  returned  to  their 

*  Lib.  vi.  p.  493,  494. 

f  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  8,  9, 

j  Quilibet  nautarum  reiftorumque  tranquillo  mari  gubernare  poteft  ; 
Ubi  fa;va  orta  tempeftas  eft,  ac  turbato  mari  rapitur  vento  navis,  turn 
\iro  ct  gubernatore  opus  eft.  Non  tranquillo  navigamus,  fed  jam  aliquot 
percdlis  fubmerfi  pcne  fumus.  Itaque  quis  ad  gubernacula  fedCat,  fumma 
cura  providcndum  ac  prcecavendum  nobis  eft. 

fuffrages, 
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fuffrages,  and  nominated  other  confuls.  Polybius,  from  this 
difparity  of  government,  infers,  that  a  people,  thus  guided  by 
the  prudence  of  old  men,  could  not  fail  of  prevailing  over  a 
Hate  which  was  governed  wholly  by  the  giddy  multitude. 
And  indeed  the  Romans,  under  the  guidance  of  the  wife 
counfels  of  their  fenate,  gained  at  lad  the  fuperiority  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  war  confidered  in  general,  though  they  were  de¬ 
feated  in  feveral  particular  engagements,  and  eftablilhed  their 
,  power  and  grandeur  on  the  ruin  of  their  rivals. 


THE  INTERVAL  BETWEEN  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  PUNIC 

WAR. 

THIS  interval,  though  confiderable  enough  with  regard 
to  its  duration,  fince  it  took  up  above  50  years,  is  very 
little  remarkable  as  to  the  events  which  relate  to  Carthage. 
They  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads  ;  of  which  the  one  relates 
to  the  perfon  of  Hannibal,  and  the  other  to  fome  particular 
differences  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Mafmiffa  king  of 
the  Numidians.  We  (hall  treat  both  ieparately,  but  with  no 
great  extent. 


SECTION  I. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  HANNIBAL. 

When  the  fecondPunic  war  was  ended,  by  the  treaty  of  peace ' 
concluded  with  Scipio,  Hannibal,  as  he  himfelf  obferved  in  the 
Carthaginian  fenate,  was  45  years  of  age.  What  we  have  fur¬ 
ther  to  fay  of  this  great  man,  includes  the  fpace  of  25  years. 
Hahnibal  undertakes  and  completes  the  reformation  of  the  Courts 
of  Juflice  and  the  Preafury  of  Carthage. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  Hannibal,  at  lead  in  the 
beginning,  was  greatly  refpe&ed  in  Carthage,  where  he  filled 
the  fird  employments  of  the  date  with  honour  and  applsufe. 
*He  headed  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  fome  wars  againd-the 
Africans :  but  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  very  name  of 'Han¬ 
nibal  gave  uneafinefs,  not  being  able  to  fee  him  in  arms,  made 
complaints  on  that  account ;  and  accordingly  he  was  recalled 
to  Carthage. 

-j-  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  praetor,  which  feems  to 
have  been  a  very  confiderable  employment,  as  well  as  of  great 
authority.  Carthage  is  therefore  going  to  be,  with  regard  to 

*  Corc’  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  7.  f  A.  M.  3810.  A.  Rom.  554. 

I  i  2  him, 
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him,  a  new  theatre,  as  it  were,  on  which  he  will  difplay  vir¬ 
tues  and  qualities  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  thofe  we 
have  hitherto  admired  in  him,  and  which  will  finifh  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  illuftrious  man. 

Eagerly  defirous  of  reftoring  the  affairs  of  his  afflifted  coun¬ 
try  to  their  former  happy  condition,  he  was  perfuadtd,  that 
the  two  moft  powerful  methods  to  make  a  flat e  flourilh,  were, 
an  exaCt  and  equal  diftribution  of  juftice  to  all  people  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  .a.  faithful  management  of  the  public  finances.  The 
former,  by  preferring  an  equality  among  the  citizens,  and 
making  them  enjoy  fuch  a  delightful,  undiflurbed  liberty,  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  laws,  as  fully  fecures  their  honour, 
their  lives,  and  properties,  unites  the  individuals  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  more  clofely  together,  and  attaches  them  more 
firmly  to  the  Hate,  to  which  they  owe  the  prefervation  of  all 
that  is  moll  dear  and  valuable  to  them.  The  latter,  by  a  faith¬ 
ful  adminiilration  of  the  public  revenues,  fupplies  punctually 
the  feveral  wants  and  neceffities  of  the  Hate  ;  keeps  in  referve 
a  never-failing  refource  for  fudden  emergencies,  and  prevents 
the  people  from  being  burdened  with  new  taxes,  which  are 
Tendered  necefiary  by  extravagant  profufion,  and  which  chief- 
]v  contribute  to  make  men  harbour  an  averiion  for  a  govern¬ 
ment. 

Hannibal  law  with  great  concern  the  irregularities  which 
had  crept  equally  into  the  adminiftration  of  juilice,  and  the 
management  of  the  finances.  Upon  his  being  nominated  prse- 
tor,  as  his  love  for  regularity  and  order  made  him  uneafy  at 
every  deviation  from  it,  and  prompted  him  to  ufe  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  reftore  it,  he  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the 
reformation  of  this  double  abufe,  which  drew  after  it  a  num- 
berlefs  multitude  of  others,  without  dreading  either  the  ani- 
mofity  of  the  old  faCtion  that  oppofed  him,  or  the  new  enmity 
which  his  zeal  for  the  republic  mult  neceffarily  raife. 

*The  judges  exercifed  the  moft  cruel  rapine  with  impunity. 
They  were  fo  many  petty  tyrants,  who  difpofed,  in  an  arbitra¬ 
ry  manner,  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  ;  without 
there  being  the  leaft  poffibib'ty  of  putting  a  ftop  to  their  injnf- 
tice,  becaufe  they  held  their  commiffions  for  life,  and  mutually 
fupported  one  another.  Hannibal,  as  prtetor,  fummoned  be¬ 
fore  his  tribunal  an  officer,  belonging  to  the  bench  of  judges, 
who  openly  abufed  his  power.  Livy  tells  us  that  he  was  a 
queftor.  This  officer,  who  was  in  the  oppofite  faction  to 

*'L iv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  46. 

Hannibal, 
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Hannibal,  and  had  already  affirmed  all  the  pride  and  haughti- 
nefs  of  the  judges,  among  whom  he  was  to  be  admitted  at  the 
expiration  of  his  prefent  office,  infolently  refufed  to  obey  the 
fummons.  Hannibal  was  not  of  a  difpohtion  to  fuffer  an  af¬ 
front  of  this  nature  tamely.  Accordingly  he  caufed  him  to  be 
feized  by  a  liftor,  and  brought  him  before  the  affembly  of  the 
people.  There,  not  fatisfied  with  levelling  his  refentment 
againft  this  Angle  officer,  he  impeached  the  whole  bench  of 
judges,  vvhofe  infupportable  and  tyrannical  pride  was  not  re¬ 
trained,  either  by  the  fear  of  the  laws,  or  a  reverence  for  the 
magiftrates :  and  as  Hannibal  perceived  that  he  was  heard 
with  pleafure,  and  that  the  loweft  and  moft  inconfiderable  of 
the  people  difeovered  on  this  occafion  that  they  were  no  long¬ 
er  able  to  bear  the  infolent  pride  of  thefe  judges,  who  feemed 
to  have  a  defign  upon  their  liberties,  he  propofed  a  law,  which 
accordingly  paffed,  by  which  it  was  enabled,  that  new  judges 
ffiould  be  chofen  annually,  with  a  claufe,  that  none  ffiould  con¬ 
tinue  in  office  beyond  that  term.  This  law,  at  the  fame  time 
that  k  acquired  him  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  the  people, 
drew  upon  him,  proportionably,  the  hatred  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  grandees  and  nobility. 

*  He  attempted  another  reformation,  which  created  him  new 
enemies,  but  gained  him  great  honour.  The  public  revenues 
were  either  fquandered  away  by  the  negligence  of  thofe  who 
had  the  management  of  them,  or  were  plundered  by  the  chief 
men  of  the  city,  and  the  magiftrates  ;  fo  that  money  being 
wanting  to  pay  the  annual  tribute  due  to  the  Romans,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  going  to  levy  it  upon  the  people  in  general. 
Hannibal,  entering  into  a  large  detail  of  the  public  revenues,  or¬ 
dered  an  exatt  eftimate  of  them  to  be  laid  before  him  ;  inquir¬ 
ed  in  what  manner  they  had  been  applied ;  the  employments 
and  ordinary  expences  of  the  ftate  ;  and  having  difeovered,  by 
this  inquiry,  that  the  public  funds  had  been  in  a  great  meafure 
embezzled,  by  the  fraud  of  the  officers  who  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them,  he  declared  and  promifed,  in  a  full  affembly  of 
the  people,  that  without  laying  any  new  taxes  upon  private 
men,  the-republic  ffiould  hereafter  be  enabled  to  pay  the  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  Romans :  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The 
farmers  of  the  revenues,  whofe  plunder  and  rapine  he  had  pub¬ 
licly  detefted,  having  accuftomed  themfelves  hitherto  to  fatten 
upon  the  fpoils  of  their  country,  exclaimed  f  vehemently  againft 

thefe 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  46,  47. 

f  -  Turn  vero  ifti  quos  paverat  per  aliquot  annos  publicus  peculatus,  ve- 
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thefe  regulations,  as  if  their  own  property  had  been  forced  out 
of  their  hands,  and  not  the  fums  they  had  plundered  from  the 
public. 

THE  RETREAT  AND  DEATH  OF  HANNIEAL. 

*  This  double  reformation  of  abufes  raifed  great  clamours 
againft  Hannibal.  His  enemies  were  writing  inceffantly  to  the 
chief  men,  or  their  friends,  at  Rome,  to  inform  them,  that  he 
was  carrying  on  a  fecret  intelligence  with  Antiochus  king  of 
Syria  ;  that  he  frequently  received  couriers  from  him ;  and 
that  this  prince  had  privately  difpatched  agents  to  Hannibal,. 
to  concert,  with  him,  the  meafures  for  carrying  on  the  war  he 
was  meditating  :  That  as  fome  animals  are  fo  extremely  fierce, 
that  it  is  impoffible  ever  to  tame  them,  in  like  manner  this 
man  was  of  fo  turbulent  and  implacable  a  fpirit,  that  he  could 
not  brook  eafe,  and  therefore  would,  fooner  or  later,  break  out 
again.  Thefe  informations  were  liftened  to  at  Rome  ;  and  as 
the  tranfacfions  of  the  preceding  war  had  been  begun  and  car¬ 
ried  on  almoft  folely  by  Hannibal,  they  appeared  the  more  pro¬ 
bable.  However,  Scipio  ftrongly  oppofed  the  violent  meafures 
which  the  fenate  were  going  to  take,  on  their  receiving  this  in¬ 
telligence,  by  reprefenting  it  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Roman  people,  to  countenance  the  hatred  andaccufations 
of  Hannibal’s  enemies;  to  fupport,  with  their  authority,  their 
unjuft  paffions ;  and  obftinately  to  purfue  him  even  to  the  very 
heart  of  his  country  ;  as  though  the  Romans  had  not  humbled 
him  fufnciently,  in  driving  him  out  of  the  field,  and  forcing 
him  to  lay  down  his  arms. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  prudent  remonftrances,  the  fenate 
appointed  three  commiffioners  to  go  and  make  their  complaints 
to  Carthage,  and  to  command  that  Hannibal  fhould  be  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  them.  On  their  arrival  in  that  city,  though  other 
things  were  fpecioufly  pretended,  yet  Hannibal  was  perfectly, 
fenfible  thathimfelf  only  wasaimedat.  Theeveningbeing  come, 
he  conveyed-  himfelf  on  board  a  {hip,  which  he  had  fecretly 
provided  for  that  purpofe  ;  on  which  occafion  he  bewailed  his 
country’s  fate  more  than  his  own.  S  aphis  pat rhe  qyarrr\  fuorum. 
eventus  miferatus .  This  was  the  eighth  year  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  peace.  The  firft  place  he  landed  at  was  Tyre, 
where  he  was  received  as  in  his  fecond  country,  and  had  all  the 

lut  bonis  ereptis,  non  furto  eoram  manibus  extorto,  infenfi  et  irati,  Ro¬ 
manos  in  Annibalem,  et  ipfos  caufam  odii  quiETentes,  inftigabant.  Liv. 

*  Ibid.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  45 — 49. 

|  It  fhould  be,  I  think,  “  lues.” 
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honours  paid  him  which  were  due  to  his  exalted  merit.  *  After 
flaying  fome  days  here,  he  fet  out  for  Antioch,  which  the 
king  had  lately  left,  and  from  thence  waited  upon  him  at  • 
Ephefus.  The  arrival  of  fo  renowned  a  general  gave  great 
pleafure  to  the  king,  and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  deter¬ 
mine  him  to  engage  in  war  againft  Rome  ;  for  hitherto  he  had 
appeared  wavering  and  uncertain  on  that  head,  fin  this  city 
a  philofopher,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  greateft  orator  of 
Afia,  had  the  imprudence  to  harangue  before  Hannibal,  on  the 
duties  of  a  general,  and  the  rules  of  the  art-military.  The 
fpeech  charmed  the  whole  audience.  But  Hannibal  being 
afked  his  opinion  of  it,  “  I  have  feen,”  fays  he,  “  many  old 
“  dotards  in  my  life,  but  this  exceeds  them  allf .” 

The  Carthaginians,  juftly  fearing  that  Hannibal’s  efcape 
would  certainly  draw  upon  them  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  fent 
them  advice  that  Hannibal  was  withdrawn  to  Antiochus  §. 
The  Romans  were  very  much  diflurbed  at  this  news,  and  the 
king  might  have  turned  it  extremely  to  his  advantage,  had  he 
known  how  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  it.. 

||  The  firft  counfel  that  Hannibal  gave  him  at  this  time, 
and  which  he  frequently  repeated  afterwards,  was,  to  make 
Italy  the  feat  of  the  war.  He  required  1 00  drips,  n  or 
1 2,000  land-forces,  and  offered  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet ;  to  crofs  into  Africa,  in  order  to  engage 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  war ;  and  afterwards  to  make  a  de- 
fcent  upon  Italy,  during  which  the  king  himfelf  fhould  be 
ready  to  crofs  over,  with  his  army,  into  Italy,  whenever  it 
fhould  be  thought  convenient.  This  was  the  only  thing  pro¬ 
per  to  be  done,  and  the  king  approved  very  much,  the  propo¬ 
sal  at  firft. 

*  *  Hannibal  thought  it  would  be  expedient  to  prepare  his 

*  A.  M.  381a.  A.  Rom.  536.  f  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  ii.  n.  73,  76. 

}  Hie  Pcenus  libere  refpondiffe  fertur,  multos  fe  deliros  fenes  faspe  vi- 

diffe :  Sed  qui  magis  quam  Phormio  deliraret  vidiffe  neminem.  Sto- 
basus,  Serm.  lii.  gives  the  following  account  of  this  matter.  ’A **i£a; 
UKums  XtijixS  rlv&  o  ffotyos  s’osti'ti'yos  tsav, 

abu*tt\o y  elvai  ixros  tm  S 1  tpyuiy  Iftvruglas  rnv  tv  r&roi s  ’vris,rift»v  ?3j«v. 
i.  e.  Hannibal  hearing  a  Stoic  philofopher  undertake  to  prove  that  the 
wife  man  was  the  only  general,  laughed,  as  thinking  it  impofiible  for 
a  man  to  have  any  (kill  in  war,  without  being  long  pra&ifed  in  it. 

§  They  did  more,  for  they  fent  two  fhips  to  purfue  Hannibal,  and 
bring  him  back  ;  they  fold  off  his  goods,  razed  his  houfe  ;  and,  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  decree,  declared  him  an  exile.  Such  was  the  gratitude  the  Carthagi 
mans  Ihowed  to  the  greateft  general  they  ever  had.  Corn.  Nep.  in  vita 
Hannib.  c.  7. 

||  Liv,  1.  xxxiv,  n.  60.  **  Ibid,  n.  61. 
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friends  at  Carthage,  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  ftrongly 
in  his  intereft.  The  tranfmitting  of  particulars,  by  letters,  is 
not  only  unfafe,  but  alfo  gives  an  imperfefl  idea  of  things,  and 
is  never  fufficiently  particular.  He  therefore  difpatched  a 
trufty  perfon  with  ample  inftruclions  to  Carthage.  This  man 
was  fcarce  arrived  in  the  city,  but  his  bufinefs  was  fufpefted. 
Accordingly,  he  was  watched  and  followed ;  and,  at  laft,  orders 
were  iffued  for  his  being  feized.  However,  he  prevented  the 
vigilance  of  his  enemies,  and  efcaped  in  the  night ;  after  hav¬ 
ing  fixed  in  feveral  public  places,  papers  which  fully  declared 
the  occafion  of  his  coming  among  them-  The  fenate  imme¬ 
diately  fent  advice  of  this  to  the  Romans. 

*Villius,  one  of  the  deputies  who  had  been  fent  into  Alia,, 
to  inquire  into  the  ilate  of  affairs  there,  and,  if  poffible,  to  dif- 
cover  the  real  defigns  of  Antiochus,  found  Hannibal  in  Ephe- 
fus.  He  had  many  conferences  with  him,  paid  him  feveral 
vifits,  and  fpecioufly  affedted  to  fhow  him  a  particular  efieetn 
on  all  occafions.  But  his  chief  aim,  by  all  this  artificial  beha¬ 
viour,  was  to  make  him  be  fufpedted,  and  to  leffen  his  credit 
with  the  king,  in  which  he  fucceeded  but  too  wellf . 

JSome  authors  affirm,  that  Scipio  was  joined  in  this  em- 
baffy ;  and  they  even  relate  the  converfation  which  that  general 
had  wuth  Hannibal.  They  tell  us,  that  the  Roman  having 
allied  him,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  greateft  captain  that 
had  ever  lived ;  he  anfwered,  Alexander  the  Great,  becaufe, 
with  a  handful  of  Macedonians,  he  had  defeated  numberlefs 
armies,  and  carried  his  conqudls  into  countries  fo  very  remote, 
that  it  feemed  fcarce  poffible  for  any  man  only  to  travel  fo  far. 
Being  afterwards  afked  to  whom  he  gave  the  fecond  rank ;  he 
anfwered,  to  Pyrrhus  :  for  this  king,  fays  Hannibal,  firft  un- 
derftocd  the  art  of  pitching  a  camp  to  advantage ;  no  com¬ 
mander  had  ever  made  a  more  judicious  choice  of  his  polls, 
was  better  IkiDed  in  drawing  up  of  his  forces,  or  was  more 
happy  in  winning  the  affeftion  of  foreign  foldiers,  infomuch 
that  even  the  people  of  Italy  were  more  defirous  to  have  him . 

*  A.  M,  3813.  A.  Rom.  557.  Liv.  L  xxxv.  n.  14.  Polyb.  I.  iii.  p, 
j66,  167. 

■{■  Polybius  reprefents  this  application  of  Villius  to  Hannibal,  as  a  pre¬ 
meditated  delign,  in  order  to  render  him  fufpefted  to  Antiochus,  be- 
caufe  of  his  intimacy  with  a  Roman.  Livy  owns,  that  the  affair  iucceed- 
ed  as  if  it  had  been  defigned ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  gives,  for  a  very 
obvious  reafon,  another  turn  to  this  converfation,  and  fays,  that  no  more 
was  intended  by  it,  than  to  found  Hannibal,  and  to  remove  any  fears  or 
apprehenfions  he  might  be  under  from  the  Romans. 

|  Liv.  1.  xxxv.  n.  14.  Plut.  in  vit.  Flamin.  &G» 
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for  their  governor  than  the  Romans  themfelves,  though  they 
had  fo  long  been  fubjedft  to  them.  Scipio,  proceeding,  alked 
him  next,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  third  captain ;  on  which 
decifion  Hannibal  made  no  fcruple  to  give  the  preference  to 
himfelf.  Here  Scipio  could  not  forbear  laughing :  “  But  what 
“  would  you  have  faid,”  continued  Scipio,  “  had  you  con- 
“  quered  me?”  “  I  would,”  replied  Hannibal,  “  have  ranked 
“  myfelf  above  Alexander,  Pyrrhus,  and  all  the  generals  the 
“  world  ever  produced.”  Scipio  was  not  infenfible  of  fo  re¬ 
fined  and  delicate  a  flattery,  which  he  no  ways  expefted;  and 
which,  by  giving  him  no  rival,  feemed  to  infinuate,  that  no 
captain  was  worthy  of  being  put  in  comparifon  with  him. 

The  anfwer,  as  told  by  *  Plutarch,  is  lefs  witty,  and  not  fo 
probable.  In  this  author,  Hannibal  gives  Pyrrhus  the  firft 
place,  Scipio  the  fecond,  and  himfelf  the  third. 

f  Hannibal,  fenfible  of  the  coldnefs  with  which  Antiochus 
received  him,  ever  fince  his  conferences  with  Villius  or  Scipio, 
took  no  notice  of  it  for  fome  time,  and  feemed  infenfible  of  it. 
But  at  laft  he  thought  it  advifeable  to  come  to  an  eclaircifle- 
ment  with  the  king,  and  to  open  his  mind  freely  to  him.  “  The 
“  hatred,”  fays  he,  “  which  I  bear  to  the  Romans,  is  known 
“  to  the  whole  world.  I  bound  myfelf  to  it  by  an  oath,  from 
“  my  moft  tender  infancy.  It  was  this  hatred  that  made  me 
“  draw  the  fword  againft  Rome  during  36  years.  It  was  that, 
“  even  in  times  of  peace,  drove  me  from  my  native  country, 
“  and  forced  me  to  feek  an  afylum  in  your  dominions.  For 
“  ever  guided  and  fired  by  the  fame  paflion,  fhould  my  hopes 
“  be  eluded,  I  will  fly  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  roufe  up 
“  all  nations  againft  the  Romans.  I  hate  them,  will  hate  them 
“  eternally,  and  know  that  they  bear  me  no  lefs  animofity. 
“  So  long  as  you  (hall  continue  in  the  refolution  to  take  up 
“  arms  againft  that  people,  you  may  rank  Hannibal  in  the 
“  number  of  your  beft  friends.  But  if  other  counfels  incline 
“  you  to  peace,  I  declare  to  you,  once  for  all,  addrefs  yourfelf 
“  to  others  for  counfel,  and  not  to  me.”  Such  a  fpeech, 
which  came  from  his  heart,  and  exprefled  the  greateft  finceri- 
ty,  ftruck  the  king,  and  feemed  to  remove  all  his  fufpicionS  ; 
fo  that  he  now  refolved  to  give  Hannibdl  the  command  of  part 
of  his  fleet. 

|  But  what  havoc  is  not  flattery  capable  of  making  in  courts 
and  in  the  minds  of  princes  ?  Antiochus  was  told,  “  that  it 


“  was 


*  Pint  in  Pyrrho,  p.  63  7. 
j  Liv.  I.  xxxv.  n.  42,  43. 
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“  was  imprudent  in  him  to  put  fo  much  confidence  in  Hanni- 
“  bal,  an  exile,  a  Carthaginian,  whofe  fortune  or  genius  might 
“  fuggeft,  in  one  day,  a  thoufand  different  proje&s  to  him : 

“  that  befides,  this  very  fame  which  Hannibal  had  acquired  in 
“  war,  and  which  he  confidered  as  his  peculiar  inheritance,  was- 
“  too  great  for  a  man  who  fought  only  under  the  enfigns 
“  of  another  :  that  none  but  the  king  ought  to  be  the  general 
“  and  condudtor  of  the  war ;  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
“  him  to  draw  upon  himfelf  only  the  eyes  and  attention  of  all 
“  men ;  whereas,  fhould  Hannibal  be  employed,  he,  a  foreigner, 
“  would  have  the  glory  of  all  viftories  afcribed  to  him.”  “  No 
“  minds,”  *  fays  Livy,  on  this  occafion,  “  are  more  fufceptible 
“  of  en\-y,  than  thofe  whofe  merit  is  below  their  birth  and 
“  dignity  ;  fuch  perfons  always  abhorring  virtue  and  worth  in 
“  others,  for  this  reafon  only,  becaufe  they  are  ftrange  and 
“  foreign  to  themfelves.”  This  obfervation  was  fully  verified 
on  this  occafion.  Antiochus  had  been  taken  on  his  weak  fide  ; 
a  low  and  fordid  jealoufy,  which  is  the  defeft  and  charadter- 
iftic  of  little  minds,  extinguifhed  every  generous  fentiment  in 
that  monarch.  Hannibal  was  now  flighted  and  laid  afide  ; 
however,  the  latter  was  greatly  revenged  on  Antiochus,  by  the 
ill  fuccefs  this  prince  met  with  ;  and  fliewed,  how  unfortunate 
that  king  is  whofe  foul  is  acceffible  to  envy,  and  his  ears  open 
to  the  poifonous  infinuation  of  flatterers. 

-fin  a  council  held  fome  time  after,  to  which  Hannibal,  for 
form’s  fake,  was  admitted,  he,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
fpeak,  endeavoured  chiefly  to  prove,  that  Philip  of  Macedon 
ought,  on  any  terms,  to  be  invited  into  the  alliance  of  Antio¬ 
chus,  which  was  not  fo  difficult  as  might  be  imagined.  “  With 
“  regard,”  fays  Hannibal,  “  to  the  operations  of  the  war,  I 
“  adhere  immoveably  to  my  firft  opinion  ;  and  had  my  coun- 
“  fels  been  liftened  to  before,  Tufcany  and  Liguria  would  now 
“  be  all  in  a  flame,  and  Hannibal  (a  name  that  ftrikes  terror 
“  into  the  Romans)  in  Italy.  Though  I  fhould  not  be  very 
“  well  Ikilled  as  to  other  matters,  yet  the  good  and  ill  fuccefs 
“  I  have  met  with  muft  neceflarily  have  taught  me  fufficiently 
“  how  to  carry  on  a  war  againft  the  Romans.  I  have  nothing 
“  now  in  my  power  but  to  give  you  my  counfel  and  offer  you 
“  my  fervice.  May  the  gods  give  fuccefs  to  all  your  undertak- 

*  Nulla  ingenia  tam  prona  ad  invidiam  funt,  quam  eorum  qui  genus 
ac  fortunam  fuam  animis  non  sequam  :  Quia  virtutem  et  bonum  alienum 
oderunt.  Methinks  it  is  better  to  read,  ut  bonum  alienum. 

■\  Liv.  1,  xxxvi.  n.  7. 
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“  ings.”  Hannibal’s  fpeech  was  received  with  applaufe,  but 
not  one  of  his  counfels  were  put  in  execution. 

*Antiochus,  impofed  upon  and  lulled  afleep  by  his  flatter¬ 
ers,  remained  quiet  at  Ephefus,  after  the  Romans  had  drove 
him  out  of  Greece  ;  not  once  imagining  that  they  would  ever 
invade  his  dominions.  Hannibal,  who  was  now  reftored  to  fa¬ 
vour,  was  for  ever  affuring  him,  that  the  war  would  foon  be 
removed  into  Afia,  and  that  he  would  foon  fee  the  enemy  at 
his  gates :  that  he  mull  refolve,  either  to  abdicate  his  throne, 
or  oppofe  vigoroufly  a  people  who  grafped  at  the  empire  of 
the  world.  This  djfcourfe  waked,  in  fome  little  meafure,  the 
bang  out  of  his  lethargy,  and  prompted  him  to  make  fome 
weak  efforts.  But,  as  his  conduct  was  unfteady,  after  fuftain- 
ing  a  great  many  coniiderable  Ioffes,  he  was  forced  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  war  by  an  ignominious  peace  ;  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  was,  that  he  Ihould  deliver  up  Hannibal  to  the  Romans. 
However,  the  latter  did  not  give  him  opportunity  to  put  it  in 
execution,  retiring  to  the  ifland  of  Crete,  to  confider  there  what 
courfe  it  would  be  beft  for  him  to  take. 

•fThe  riches  he  had  brought  along  with  him,  of  which  the 
people  of  the  ifland  got  fome  notice,  had  like  to  have  proved 
his  ruin.  Hannibal  was  never  wanting  in  ftratagems,  and  he 
had  occafion  to  employ  them  now,  to  fave  both  himfelf  and 
his  treafure.  He  filled  feveral  veffels  with  molten  lead,  which 
he  juft  covered  with  gold  and  filver.  Thefe  he  depofited  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  in  prefence  of  feveral  Cretans,  to  whofe 
honefty,  he  faid,  he  confided  all  his  treafure.  A  ftrong  guard 
was  then  polled  on  the  temple,  and  Hannibal  left  at  full  liber¬ 
ty,  from  a  fuppofition  that  his  riches  were  fecured.  But  he 
had  concealed  them  in  hollow  ftatues  of  brafs  J,  which  he  always 
carried  along  with  him.  §  And  then,  embracing  a  favourable 
opportunity  he  had  to  make  his  eicape,  he  fled  to  the  court  of 
Prufias  king  of  Bithynia. 

It  appears  fromhiftory,  that  he  made  fome  ftay  in  the  court 
of  this  prince,  who  foon  engaged  in  war  with  Eumenes  king 
of  Pergamus,  aprofeffed  friend  to  the  Romans.  By  means  of 
Hannibal,  the  troops  of  king  Prufias  gained  feveral  victories 
both  by  land  and  fea. 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxvi.  n.  41. 

f  Corn.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  9,  et  10.  Juftin.  I.  xxxii.  c.  4. 

i  Thefe  ftatues  were  thrown  out  by  him,  in  a  place  of  public  refort, 
as  things  of  little  value.  Corn.  Nep. 

§  A.  M.  3820.  A.  Rom.  564.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  10,  n. 
Juftin.  L  xxxiii.  c.  4. 

He 
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#He  employed  a  ftratagem,  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  in  a 
fea-fight.  The  Cherny’s  fleet  confiding  of  more  fhips  than  his, 
he  had  recourfe  to  artifice.  He  put  into  earthen  veffels  all 
kinds  of  ferpents,  and  ordered  thefe  veffels  to  be  thrown  into 
the  enemy’s  fhips.  His  chief  aim  in  this  was,  to  deftroy  Eu- 
menes  ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  find 
out  which  fhip  he  was  on  board  of.  They  obeyed,  and  would 
have  taken  it,  had  he  not  outfailed  his  purfuers.  The  reft  of 
the  (hips  of  Pergamus  fuftained  the  fight  with  great  vigour, 
till  the  earthen  veffels  had  been  thrown  into  them.  At  firft: 
they  only  laughed  at  this,  and  were  very  much  furprifed  to 
find  fuch  weapons  employed  againft  them.  But  feeing  them- 
felves  furrounded  with  feipents  which  flew  out  of  thefe  veffels, 
when  they  flew  to  pieces,  they  were  feized  with  dread,  retired 
in  diforder,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  the  enemy. 

f  Services  of  fo  important  a  nature  feemed  to  fe'cure  for  ever 
to  Hannibal  an  undifturbed  afylum  at  that  prince’s  court. 
However,  the  Romans  would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  eafy  there, 
but  deputed  Q^Flaminius  to  Prufias,  to  complain  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  he  gave  Hannibal.  The  latter  eafily  gueffed  the  motive 
of  this  embaffy,  and  therefore  did  not  wait  till  his  enemies  had 
an  opportunity  of  delivering  him  up.  At  firft  he  attempted 
to  fecure  himfelf  by  flight ;  but  perceiving  that  the  feven  fecret 
outlets,  which  he  had  contrived  in  his  palace,  were  all  feized 
by  the  foldiers  of  Prufias,  who,  by  this  perfidy,  was  defirous 
of  making  his  court  to  the  Romans  ;  he  ordered  the  poifon, 
which  he  had  long  kept  for  this  melancholy  occafion,  to  be 
brought  him,  and  taking  it  in  his  hand,  “  Let  us,”  faid  he, 
“  free  the  Romans  from  the  difquiet  with  which  they  have  fo 
“  long  been  tortured,  fince  they  have  not  patience  to  wait  for 
“  an  old  man’s  death.  The  vi&ory  which  Flaminius  gains 
“  over  a  naked  betrayed  man,  will  not  do  him  much  honour. 
“  This  fingle  day  will  be  a  lafting  teftimony  of  the  great  dege- 
“  neracy  of  the  Romans.  Their  fathers  fent  notice  to  Pyr- 
“  rhus,  to  defire  he  would  beware  of  a  traitor  who  intended  to 
“  poifon  him,  and  that  at  a  time  when  this  prince  was  at  war 
“  with  them  in  the  very  centre  of  Italy ;  but  their  fons  have 
“  deputed  a  perfon  of  confular  dignity,  to  fpirit  up  Prufias, 
u  impioufly  to  murder  one,  who  is  not  only  his  friend,  but  his 
“  gueft.”  After  calling  down  curfes  upon  Prufias,  and  having 
invoked  the  gods,  the  prote&ors  and  avengers  of  the  facred 

*  Juftin.  1.  xxxii.  c.  4.  Corn.  Nep.  in  vit.  Annib. 
f  A.  M.  382s.  A.  Rom.  366.  Liv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  51. 
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rights  of  hofpitality,  he  {wallowed  the  poifon  *,  and  died  at  70 
years  of  age. 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  death  of  three  great  men, 
Hannibal,  Philopaemen,  and  Scipio,  who  had  this  in  common, 
that  they  all  died  out  of  their  native  countries,  by  a  death  little 
correfpondent  to  the  glory  of  their  aftions.  The  two  Sril 
died  by  poifon  ;  Hannibal  was  betrayed  by  his  hoft  ;  and  Phi- 
lopxmen  being  taken  pirifoner,  in  a  battle  againft  the  Meffeni- 
ans,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  was  forced  to  fwallow  a  dofe 
of  poifon.  As  to  Scipio,  he  banifhed  himfelf,  to  avoid  an  un- 
juft  profecution  which  was  carrying  on  againft  him  at  Rome, 
and  ended  his  days  in  a  kind  of  obfcurity. 

THE  CHARACTER.  AND  EULOG1UM  OF  HANNIBAL. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  reprefenting  the  excel¬ 
lent  qualities'  of  Hannibal,  who  reflected  fo  much  glory  on 
Carthage.  But  as  I  have  attempted  to  draw  his  character 
-}•  elfewhere,  and  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  him,  by  making  a  com- 
parifon  between  him  and  Scipioj  1  think  myfelf  difpenftd  from 
giving  his  eulogium  at  large  in  this  place. 

Perfons  who  devote  themfelves  to  the  profefiion  of  arms, 
cannot  fpend  too  much  time  in  the  ftudy  of  this  great  map, 
who  is  looked  upon,  by  judges,  as  the  molt  complete  general, 
in  almoft  every  refpedt,  that  ever  the  world  produced. 

During  the  whole  17  years  (the  time  the  war  lafted),  two 
errors,  only,  are  objefted  to  him :  Firft,  his  not  marching, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  his  viftorious  army  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  befiege  that  city  :  Secondly,  his  fuflering 
their  courage  to  be  foftened  and  enervated,  during  their  winter 
quarters  in  Capua  :  errors,  which  only  fliow,  that  great  men 
are  not  fo  in  all  things  ;  J  fummi  ev.lm  funt ,  homines  tainen  ; 
and  which,  perhaps,  may  be  partly  excufed. 

But  then  for  thefe  two  errors  what  a  multitude  of  Alinin'' 
qualities  appear  in  Hannibal !  How  extenfive  were  his  views 
and  defigns,  even  in  his  moft  tender  years  !  What  greatnefs  of 
foul !  What  intrepidity  !  What  prefence  of  mind  muft  behave 


*  Plutarch,  according  to  his  cuftom,  alligrs  him  three  different  deaths. 
Some,  fays  he,  relate,  that  having  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  neck,  he 
ordered  his  fervant  to  fix  his  knees  againft  his  buttocks,  an  d  r.ct  to  leave 
twilling  till  he  had  firangled  him.  Others  fay,  that,  in  imitation  of  The- 
miflocles  and  Midas,  he  drank  bull’s  blood.  Livy  tells  us,  that  Hannibcf 
drank  a  poifon  which  he  always  carried  about  him  ;  and  taking  the  cup 
into  Lis  lianas,  cried,  “  Let  us  free,  & c.”  In  vita  Flaminii. 

f  Voi.  II.  Of  the  Method  of  Studying  and  Teaching,  tae  Belles  Letircs. 

*  Qointi!. 
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poffeffed,  to  be  able,  even  in  the  fire  and  heat  of  aftion,  to 
take  all  advantages  !  With  what  furprifing  addrefs  muft  he 
have  managed  the  minds  of  men,  that,  amidftTo  great  a  va¬ 
riety  of  nations  which  compofed  his  army,  who  often  were  in 
want  of  money  and  provifions,  his  camp  was  not  once  difturb- 
ed  with  any  infurre&ion,  either  againft  himfelf  or  any  of  his 
generals  !  With  what  equity,  what  moderation  muft  he  have 
behaved  towards  his  new  allies,  to  have  prevailed  fo  far,  as  to 
attach  them  inviolably  to  his  fervice,  though  he  was  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  making  them  fuftain  almoft  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  of  the  war,  by  quartering  his  army  upon  them,  and  levy¬ 
ing  contributions  in  their  feveral  countries  !  In  fine,  how  fruit¬ 
ful  muft  he  have  been  in  expedients,  to  be  able  to  carry  on,  for 
fo  many  years,-  a  war  in  a  remote  country,  in  fpite  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  oppofition  made  by  a  powerful  domeftic  fa&ion,  which  re¬ 
filled  him  fupplies  of  every  kind,  and  thwarted  him  on  all  occa- 
fions  !  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  Hannibal,  during  the  whole 
feries  of  this  war,  feemed  the  only  prop  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
foul  of  every  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
could  never  believe  themfelves  conquered  till  Hannibal  confef- 
ied  that  he  himfelf  was  fo. 

But  that  man  muft  know  the  character  of  Hannibal  very 
imperfedlly,  who  fhould  confider  him  only  at  the  head  of  ar¬ 
mies.  The  particulars  we  learn  from  hiftory,  concerning  the 
fecret  intelligence  he  held  with  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  the  wife 
counfels  he  gave  to  Antiochus  king  of  Syria  ;  the  double  re¬ 
gulation  he  introduced  in  Carthage,  with  regard  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  public  revenues,  and  the  adminiftration  of 
>uft ice,  prove,  that  he  was  a  great  ftatefman  in  every  refpect. 
So  fupcrior  and  univerfal  was  his  genius,  that  it  took  in  all 
parts  of  government,  and  fo  great  were  his  natural  abilities, 
that  he  was  capable  to  acquit  himfelf  in  all  the  various  func¬ 
tions  of  it  with  glory.  Hannibal  {hone  as  confpicuoufly  in  the 
cabinet  as  in  the  field ;  equally  able  to  fill  the  civil  or  the  mi¬ 
litary  employments.  In  a  word,  he  united  in  his  own  perfon 
the  different  talents  and  merits  of  all  profeffions,  the  fword,  the 
gown,  and  the  finances. 

He  had  fome  learning  ;  and  though  he  was  fo  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  military  labours,  and  engaged  in  fo  many  wars,  he 
however  found  leifure  to  cultivate  the  mufes  *.  Several  fmart 
repartees  of  Hannibal,  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  (how 

*  Atque  hie  tantus  vir,  tantifque  bellis  diftriclus,  non  nihil  temperis 
tribait  litteris,  &c.  Corn.  Nep.  in  vita  Annib.  cap.  13. 

that 
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that  he  had  a  great  fund  of  natural  wit ;  and  this  he  improved, 
by  the  moil  polite  education  that  could  be  bellowed  at  that 
time,  in  fucha  republic  as  Carthage.  He  fpoke  Greek  tole¬ 
rably  well,  and  wrote  lome  books  in  that  language.  His  pre¬ 
ceptor  was  a  Lacedaemonian  (Solfius)  who,  with  Philenius, 
another  Lacedaemonian,  accompanied  him  in  all  his  expeditions. 
Both  thefe  undertook  to  write  the  hiftory  of  this  renowned 
warrior. 

With  regard  to  his  religion  and  moral  condudl,  he  was  not 
fo  profligate  and  wicked  as  he  is  reprefented  by  *  Livy,  “  Cruel 
“  even  to  inhumanity,  more  perfidious  than  a  Carthaginian  ; 
“  regardlefs  of  truth,  of  probity,  of  the  facred  ties  of  oaths  ; 
“  fearlefs  of  the  gods,  and  utterly  void  of  religion.  Inhumana 
crude/itas,  perjidla  plufquarr.  Punica  ;  nihil  veri,  nihil  fancii,  riul- 
lus  deurn  met  us,  nullum  jusjurandum,  nulla  religio.  f  According 
to  Polybius,  he  rejected  a  barbarous  prcrpofal  that  was  made 
him,  before  he  entered  Italy,  and  this  was,  to  eat  human  flelh, 
at  a  time  when  his  army  was  in  abfolute  want  of  provifions. 
if  Some  years  after,  fo  far  from  treating  with  barbarity,  as  he 
was  advifed  to  do,  the  dead  body  of  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
which  Mago  had  fent  him,  he  caufed  his  funeral  obfequies  to 
be  folemnized,  in  prefence  of  the  whole  army.  We  have  feen 
him,  on  many  occafions,  Avowing  the  higheft  reverence  for  the 
gods  ;  and  $  Jullin,  who  copied  Trogus  Pompeius,  an  author 
worthy  of  credit,  obferves,  that  he  always  fliowed  uncommon 
wifdom  and  continence,  with  regard  to  the  great  number  of 
j  women  taken  by  him  during  the  courfe  of  fo  long  a  war  ;  in- 
fomuch,  that  no  one  would  have  imagined  he  had  been  born  in 
Africa,  where  incontir  nee  is  the  predominant  vice  of  the  coun¬ 
try  :  Pudicitiam  que  eum  taniam  inter  tot  cap  tin  as  habuiffe,  til  in 
•Africa  naturn  quin  is  negaret. 

His  difregard  of  wealth,  at  a  time  when  he  had  fo  many  op¬ 
portunities  to  enrich  himfelf  by  the  plunder  of  the  cities  he 
ilormed,  and  the  nations  he  fubdued,  Ihows,  that  he  knew  the 
true  and  genuintrufe  which  a  general  ought  to  make  of  riches, 

■ viz .  to  gain  the  affedtion  of  his  foldiers,  and  to  attach  allies  to 
his  intereft,  by  diffufing  his  beneficence  on  proper-  occafions, 
and  not  being  fparing  in  his  rewards  :  a  very  effential  quality, 
and  at  the  fame  time  as  uncommon  in  a  commander.  The 
only  ufe  Hannibal  made  of  money  was  to  purchafe  fuccefs ; 

*  Lib.  xxLn.  4.  f  Excerpt,  e  Polyb.  p.  33. 

t  Excerpt,  e  Diod.  p.  28a.  Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  17. 

§  Lib.  xxxii-  c-  4. 
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firmly  perfuaded,  that  a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  is 
Efficiently  recompenfed  by  the  glory  derived  from  vi&ory. 

*  He  always  led  a  very  regular,  auftere  life  ;  and  even  in 
times  of  peace,  and  in  the  mid  ft  of  Carthage,  when  he  was  irr- 
-  cited  with  the  fir  ft  dignity  of  the  city-,  we  are  told  that  he 
never  ufed  to  recline  himfelf  on  a  bed  at  meals,  as  was  the 
iillom  in  thojfe  ages,  and  drank  but  very  little  wine.  So  re¬ 
gular  and  uniform  a  life  may  ferve  as  an  illuilrious  example  to 
oar  commanders,  who  often  include,  among  the  privileges  of 
war,  and  the  duty  of  officers,  the  keeping  of  fplendid  tables, 
and  living  luxuriously. 

But  notvvithftanding  thefe  eulogiums,  I  do  not  however  pre¬ 
fend  to  jullify  entirely  all  the  errors  and  dcfedls  with  which 
ilannibal  is  charged.  Though  he  pofieiTed  an  affemblage  of 
.  he  moll  exalted  qualities,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  had 
iome  little  tindlure  of  the  vices  of  his  country  j  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to.  cxcufe  fome  adlions  and  circumftances  of 
his  life,  j-  Polybius  obferves,  that  Hannibal  was  accufed  of 
avarice  in  Carthage,  and  of  cruelty  in  Rome.  He  adds,  on 
the  fame  occalion,  that  people  were  very  much  divided  in  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  him  ;  and  it  would  be  no  wonder,  as  he  had 
made  himfelf  fo  many  enemies  in  both  cities,  that  they  fiiould 
have  drawn  him  in  difadvantageous  colours.  But  Polybius  is 
of. opinion,  that  though  it  Ihould  be  taken  for  granted,  that  all 
the  defefls  with  which  he  is  charged  are  true,  we  yet  ought 
fo, conclude,  that  they  were  not  fo  much  owing  to  his  nature 
and  difpofition,  a,s  to  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  fur- 
rounded,  in  the  courfe  of  fo  long  and  labor; oiks  a  war,  and  to 
1  he  complacency  he  was  obliged  to,  Ihow  to  the  general  officers, 
whofe  abidance  he  abfolutely  wanted  for  the  execution!  of  hia 
various  enterprises ;  and  whom  he  was  not  always,  able  to  re- 
d  rain,  any  more,  than  he  could  the  foldiers  who  fought  under 
them. 

4  Cibi  potlondquo,  de£derio  naturali,  non  voluptate,  modus  finitus. 
I.iv.  i.  xxi.  n.  4. 

Conftat  An’nibalem  nec  turn  cum  Romano  tonantem  bello  Italia 
coiitfehiuitj  "hec  cum  reverfus  Carthaginem  fummurn  iraperium  tenuit, 
■nit  tubiintem  coenaiife,  aut  plus  quam  fextarip  vini  itiduififfe.  Juftiu. 

.  Kxxii.  -ci  4 

,  |  Excerpt,  e  Polyjb.  p.  34  &  37- 
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DISSENSIONS  BETWEEN  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  AND  XASI- 
NISSAKING  OF  NUJVIID1A. 

Among  the  conditions  of  the  peace  granted  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  there  was  one  which  imported,  that  they  fiiould- reftore 
to  Mafiniffa  all  the  territories  and  cities  he  poffeffed  before  the 
war  ;  and  further,  Scipio,  to  reward  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which 
that  monarch  had  fhown  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  had  added 
to  his  dominions  thofe  of  Syphax-  This  prefently  afterwards 
gave  rife  to  difputes  and  quarrels  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  NumidianS. 

Thefe  two  princes,  Syphax  and  Mafiniffa,  were  both  kings 
in  Numidia,  but  reigned  in  different  parts  of  it.  The  fub- 
jefts  of  Syphax  were  called  Mafaefuli,  and  their  capital  was 
Cirtha.  Thofe  of  Mafiniffa  were  the  Maffyli :  but  both  thefe 
nations  are  better  known  by  the  name  of  Numidians,  which 
was  common  to  them.  Their  principal  ftrength  confided  in 
their  cavalry.  They  always  rode  without  faddles,  and  fome 
even  without  bridles,  whence  *  Virgil  called  them  NumicLe 
infraat. 

f  In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Syphax  Tiding 
with  the  Romans,  Gala,  the  father  of  Mafiniffa,  to  check  the 
eareer  of  fo  powerful  a  neighbour,  thought  it  his  intereft  to 
join  the  Carthaginians,  and  accordingly  fent  out  againft  Sy¬ 
phax  a  powerful  army  under  the  conduct  of  his  fon,  at  that 
time  but  1 7  years  of  age.  Syphax,  being  overcome  in  a  bat¬ 
tle,  in  which  it  is  faid  he  lod  30,000  men,  efcaped  into  Mau¬ 
ritania.  However,  the  face  of  things  was.  afterwards  greatly 
changed. 

J  Mafiniffa,  after  his  father’s  death,  was  often  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  rum  ;  being  drove  from  his  kingdom  by  an  ufurper  ; 
purfued  warmly  by  Syphax  ;  in  danger  every  inilant  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  deftitute  of  forces,  money, 
and  almoft  all  things.  He  was  at  that  time  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  the  friend  of  Scipio,  with  whom  he  had  an  in¬ 
terview  in  Spain.  Hi's  misfortunes  would  not  permit  him  to 
bring  great  fuccours  to  that  general.  When  Radius  arrived  in 
Africa,  Mafiniffa  joined  him  with  a  few  horfe,  and  from  that 
time  was  attached  inviolably  to  the  Roman  intereft.  §  Syphax, 
on  the  contrary,  having  married  the  famous  Sophonifba,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Afdrubal,  went  over  to  the  Carthaginians. 

•  *  -® n.  1.  iv.  ver.  41.  Liv.  xxiv.  v.  48,  49. 

}  Ibid.  I,  xxix.  n.  29 — 34.  §  Ibid. !,  xxix,  n.  23. 
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*  The  fate  cf  thefe  two  princes  was  new  changed  once  for  ai !, 
Syphaxloft  a  great  battle,  and  was  taken  alive  by  the  enemy. 
Mafiniffa,  the  vidlor,  befieged  Cirtha,  his  capital,  and  took  it. 
.but  he  met  with  a  greater  danger  in  tliat  city  than  he  had  fa¬ 
ced  in  the  field  ;  and  this  was  Sophonilba,  whofe  charms  and  en¬ 
dearments  he  was  unable  to  refill.  To  fecure  this  princefs  to- 
hirnfelr,  he  married  her  ;  but  a  few  days  after,  he  was  obliged  to- 
lend  her  a  dole  of  poffon,  as  her  nuptial  prefent ;  this  being  the 
only  way  left  him  to  keep  his  promife  with  his  queen,  and  pre¬ 
serve  her  from  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

This  was  a  confiderable  error  in  itfelfyand  which  mull  necef- 
farily  diioblige  a  nation  that  was  fo  jealous  of  its  authority  ; 
Tut  this  young  prince  repaired  it  glorioully,  by  the  fignal  fer- 
vices  he  afterwards  did  Scipio.  •j-We  obferved,  that  alter  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  the  dominions  of  this  prince 
were  bellowed  upon  him  ;  and  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
forced  to  rellore  all  he  poflefled  before.  This  gave  rife  to  the 
diviiions  we  are  now  going  to  relate. 

%  A  territory  fituated  towards' the  fea-fide,  near  the  lelfer 
Syrtis,  was  the  fubjeft  of  thofe  contells.  The  country  was  very 
s  ;ch,  and  the  foil  extremely  fruitful,  a  proof  of  which  is,  that 
tiie  city  or  Leptis  only,  which  belonged  to  that  territory,  paid 
daily  a  talent'  to  the  Carthaginians,  by  way  of  tribute.  Mafinif- 
sa  had  fid  zed  fart  of  this  territory.  Each  fide  difpatched  de¬ 
puties  to  Rome,  to'  plead  the  caufe  of  their  fuperiors  before 
the  senate.  This  afiembly  thought  proper  to  fend  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus,  with  two  other  commiffioners,  to  examine  the  con- 
iroverfy  upon  the  fpot.  However,  they  returned  without 
coming  fo  any  refoiution,  and  left  the  bufihefs  in  the  fame  un¬ 
certain  Hate  in  which  they  had  found  it.  Polfibly  they  had 
--.fled  in  this  mafitief  by  order  of  the  fenate,  .ahd  bad  received 
private  inilruftiofis  to  favour  Mafiniffa,  who  Was  then  poffefs- 
tdof  the  diRVidl  in  q'uefiron:. 

$  Ten  years  after,  new  commiffioners  having  been  appointed 
to  examine  the  fame  affair,  they  adted  as  the  former  had  done, 
and'  left  the  whole  Undetermined. 

jj  After  the  like  dilxance  of  time,  the  Carthaginians- again- 
firought  their  complaint  to  the  fenate,  but  with  greater  impor¬ 
tunity  than  before.  They  reprefented,  that  Bolide  the  lands 
at  if:  it  conteffed,  Mafiniffa  had  during  the  two  preceding  years, 

*  Liv.  1-xsx.  n.  it,  is.  7  Idem,  3.  xxs.  n.  .44. 

1  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  n.  65. 

i  A.  M.  3853.  A.  Rom'  567.  Idem,  3.  xl  n.  17. 
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•difpoflfeffed  them  of  upwards  of  feVcnty  towns  arid  cnTtk-s ;  That 
their,  hands  were  bound  up  by  the  article  of  the  laft 1  treaty, 
which  forbade  their  making  war  upon  any  of  the  allies  of  the 
Romans;  that  they  could  no  longer  bear  the  indolence,  the 
avarice,  and  cruelty  of  that  prince  :  That  they  were  deputed 
to  Rome  with  three  requefh,  which  they  dent  ed  might  be  im¬ 
mediately  complied  wit’n,wiz.  either  to  get  orders  to  have  the 
affair  examined  and  decided  by  the  fenate  ;  or,  fecondly,  that 
they  might  be  permitted  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  defend 
themfelves  by  arms  ;  or,  laftly,  that,  if  favour  was  to  prevail 
over  juftice,  they  then  entreated  the  Romans  to  fpecify,  once 
for  all,  which  of  the  Carthaginian  lands  they  were  defiroua 
ftiould  be  veiled  in  MafiniiTa,  that  they,  by  this  means,  might 
hereafter  know  what  they  had  to  depend  on  ;  and  that  the 
Roman  people  would  have  fome  regard  to  them,'  at  a  time  that 
this  prince  fet  no  other  bounds  to  his  pretenfions  but  his  infa- 
tiable  avarice-  The  deputies  concluded  with  befeeching  the 
Romans,  that  if  the  Carthaginians  had  been  guilty  of  any 
crimes,  with  regard  to  them,  fince-the  conelukon  of  the  la  ft 
peace,  that  they  themfelves  would  punifh  them  for  it ;  and  not 
give  them  up  to  the  wild  caprice  of  a  prince,  by  whom  their 
liberties  wete  made  precarious,  and  their  lives  infupportable. 
After  ending  their  fpeech,  being  pierced  with  grief,  they  fell 
proftrate  upon  the  earth  and  bur  ft  into  tears ;  a  fpectacle  that 
moved  all  who  were  prefent  to  compaffton,  and  raifed  a  violent 
hatred  againft  Mafiniffa.  Guluffa,  his'  fon,  who  was  then  pre¬ 
fent,  being  afked  what  he  had  to  reply,  he  aiifwered,  that  his 
father  had  not  given  him  arty  inftruftions,  not  knowing  that 
any  thing  would  be  laid  to  his  charge.  He  only  defired  the 
fenate  to  relief!,  thai  the  circtrmftance  which  dreW  all  this  hat¬ 
red  upon  him  from  the  Carthaginians,  was,  the  inviolable 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  always  been  attached  to  them. 
The  fenate,  after  hearing  both  fidis,  anfwered,  that  they  were 
mtlined  to  do  juftice  to  that  party  to  whom  rt  was  due :  that 
GuluiTa  fhowld  fet  out  immediately  with  their  orders  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  thereby  commanded  to  fend  deputies  with  thofe 
of  Carthage:  that  they  would  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power 
to  ferve  him,  but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Carthaginians  : 
that  it  was  bftt  juft  the  ancient  limits  fhould  be  preferred ; 
and  that  it  was  far  from  being  the  intention  of  the  Romans, 
to  have  the  Carthaginians  dilpoffeifed,  during  the  peace,  of 
thofe  territories  ana  cities  which  had  been  left  them  by  the 
treaty.  The  deputies  of  both  powers  were  then  difmilTed 
with  the  ufual  rretents. 

gut 
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#But  all  t’nefe  affuranees  were  but  mere  words.  It  is  plain 
that  the  Romans  did  not  once  endeavour  to  fatisfy  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  or  do  them  the  lead:  jullice  ;  and  that  they  fpun  out 
the  bufinefs,  on  purpofe  to  give  Mafiniffa  an  opportunity  to 
eftablifh  himfelf  in  his  ufurpation,  and  weaken  his  enemies. 

f  A  new  deputation  was  lent  to  examine  the  affair  upon  the 
fpot,  and  Cato  was  one  of  die  commiffioners.  On  their  arri¬ 
val,  they  alked  the  parties  if  they  were  willing  to  abide  by  their 
determination.  Maiiniffa  readily  complied.  The  Carthaginians 
anfwered,  that  they  had  a  fixed  rule  to  which  they  adhered, 
and  that  this  was  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  by 
Scipio,  and  defired  that  their  caufe  might  be  examined  with 
all  pofiible  rigour.  They  therefore  could  not  come  to  any  de- 
cifion.  The  deputies  vifited  all  the  country,  and  found  it  in 
a  very  good  condition,  efpecially  the  city  of  Carthage  :  and 
they  were  furprifed  to  fee  it,  after  being  involved  in  fuch  a  ca¬ 
lamity,  again  raifed  to  fo  exalted  a  pitch  of  power  and  gran¬ 
deur.  The  fenate  was  told  of  this,  immediately  on  the  return 
of  the  deputies,  and  declared  Rome  could  never  be  in  fafety, 
fo  long  as  Carthage  fhould  fubfilt.  From  this  time,  whatever 
affair  was  debated  in  the  fenate,  Cato  always  added  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  to  his  opinion,  “  I  conclude  that  Carthage  ought  to 
“  be  deftroyed.”  This  grave  fenator  did  not  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  prove,  that  bare  jealoufy  of  the  growing  power  of  a 
neighbouring  Hate,  is  a  warrant  fufficient  for  deftroying  a  city 
contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties.  But  Scipio  Nafiea  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  ruin  of  this  city  would  draw  after  it  that  of  their 
commonwealth  ;  becaufe  that  the  Romans,  having  then  no  ri¬ 
val  to-fear,  would  quit  the  ancient  feverity  of  their  manners, 
and  abandon  themfelves  to  luxury  and  pleafures,  the  never- 
failing  fubverters  of  the  moil  flourifning  empires. 

In  the  mean  time  divifions  broke  out  in  Carthage.  The 
popular  faftion,  being  now  become  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
grandees  and  fenators,  fent  40  citizens  into  baniffiment,  and 
bound  the  people  by  an  oath,  never  to  fuffer  the  leaft  mention 
to  be  made  of  recalling,  thofe  exiles.  They  withdrew  to  the- 
court  of  Mafiniffa,  who  difpatched  Guluffa  and  Micipfa,  his 
two  fons,  to  Carthage,  to  folicit  their  return.  However,  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  fhut  againft  them,  and  one  of  them  was 
clofely  purfued  by  Hamilcar,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  This  gave  occafion  to  a  new  war,  and  accordingly  armies 

*  Polyb.  p.  93  I. 

)  A.  M.  3848.  A.  item.  59a.  Apr  <Je  bell  Fun,  p.  37- 

1  Anp.  p.  38, 
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were  levied  on  both  Tides.  A  battle  was  fought ;  and  the 
younger  Scipio,  who  afterwards  ruined  Carthage,  was  fpefta- 
lox  of  it.  He  had  been  lent  from  Lucullus  in  Spain,  under 
whom  Scipio  then  fought,  to  Mafiniffa,  to  defire  fome  .  ele¬ 
phants  from  that  monarch.  During  the  whole  engagement, 
he  flood  upon  a  neighbouring  hill ;  and  was  furprifed  to  fee 
Mafiniffa,  then  88  years  of  age,  mounted,  agreeably  to  the 
cuftom  of  his  country,  on  a  horfe  without  a  laddie ;  flying 
from  rank  to  rank  like  a  young  officer,  and  fuftaining  the  moll 
arduous  toils.  The  fight  was  very  obftinate,  and  continued 
all  day,  but  at  laft  the  Carthaginians  gave  way.  Scipio  ufed 
to  fay  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  preffnt  at  many  battles* 
but  at  none  with  fo  much  pleafure  as  this ;  having  never  be¬ 
fore  beheld  fo  formidable  an  army  engage,  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  or  trouble  to  himfelf.  And  being  very  converfant  in  the 
writings  of  Homer,  he  added,  that,  till  his  time,  there  were 
but  two  more  who  had  been  fpedbators  of  fuch  an  aflion,  viz. 
Jupiter  from  mount  Ida,  and  Neptune  from  Samothrace,  when 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  before  Troy.  I  know  not 
whether  the  fight  of  100,000  men  (for  fo  many. t-here  were) 
butchering  one  another,  can  adminiiler  a  real  pleafure  ;  or 
whether  fuch  a  pleafure  is  confident  with  the  fei;tijnent$  of  hu¬ 
manity,  fo  natural  to  mankind. 

*  The  Carthaginians,  after  the  battle  was  over,  entreated 

Scipio  to  terminate  their  contefts  with  Mafiniffa.  According¬ 
ly  he  heard  both  parties,  and  the  Carthaginians  confented  to 
yield  up  the  territory  of  Emporium  j-,  which  had  been  the  fir  It 
caufe  of  their  divifion  ;  to  Day  Mafiniffa  200  talents  of  filver 
down,  and  800  more,  at  fuch  times  as  fhouldbe  agreed.  But 
Mafiniffa  infilling  on  the  return  of  the  exiles,  they  did  not  come 
to  any  decifion.  Scipio,  after  having,  paid  ffis  compliments* 
and  returned  thanks  to  Mafiniffa,'- fet  out  with  the  eiephants, 
for-  which  he  had  been  ferxt.  ” 

J  The  king,  immediately  after  the  battle  was  over,  ha<J 

*  App.  de  bell.  Pun.  p.  40. 

f  The  Emporium,  or  Emporia,  was  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Leffer 
Syrtis,  ia  which.  JLeptia  flood  No  part  of  the  Carthaginian  dominions 
was  more  fruitful  th£»  this.  Pblyfeius,  1.  x.  fays,  that  the  revenue  that 
arofe  from  this  place,  was  fo  confideraple,  that  all  their  topes  were  aimed 
founded  on  it,  ,b  a7$,  viz.  their  Revenues  from  Emporia,  r&f 
iXaiius-  Tiothiawas  awing  their  cars. and  ftate-jealoufy  above  mention, 
ed,  left  the  ffomans  fhould  fail  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,  that  lay  be¬ 
fore  Carthage,  and  become  acquainted  with  a  country,  which  might  in¬ 
duce  them  to,  attempt  the  conqucft  of  it. 

|  App.  de  bell.  Pun.  p.  40.  •  . 
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blocked  up  the  enemy’s  camp,  which  was  pitched  upon  a  hill, 
whither  neither  troops  nor  provifions  could  come  to  them. 
During  this  interval,  there  arrived  deputies  from  Rome,  with 
orders  from  the  fenate  to  decide  the  quarrel,  in  cafe  the  king 
fhould  be  defeated ;  otherwife,  to  leave  it  undetermined,  and 
to  give  the  king  the  ftrongell  affurances  of  the  continuation  of 
their  friendfhip  ;  and  this  they  did.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
famine  daily  increafed  in  the  enemy’s  camp,  which  being 
heightened  by  the  plague,  occafioned  a  new  calamity,  and 
made  dreadful  havoc.  Being  now  reduced  to  the  laft  extre¬ 
mity,  they  furrendered  to  Mafiniffa,  promifmg  to  deliver  up 
the  deferters,  to  pay  him  5000  talents  of  filver  in  50  years, 
and  reitore  the  exiles,  notwithftanding  their  oaths  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  They  all  fubmitted  to  the  ignominious  ceremony  of 
paffing  under  the  yoke* * * §,  and  were  difmiffed  with  only  one 
fuit  of  clothes  for  each.  GululTa,  to  fatiatehis  vengeance  for 
the  ill  treatment,  as  we  before  obferved,  he  had  met  with,  fent 
out  againft  them  a  body  of  cavalry,  whom,  from  their  great 
weaknefs,  they  could  neither  eicape  nor  refill.  So  that  of 
58,000  men,  very  few  returned  to  Carthage. 

THE  THIRD  PUNIC  WAR. 

-f-  The  third  Punic  war,  which  was  lefs  confiderable  than 
either  of  the  former,  with  regard  to  the  number  and  greatneis 
of  the  battles,  and  its  continuance,  which  was  only  four  years, 
was  Hill  more  remarkable  with  refpedf  to  the  fuccefs  and  event 
of  it,  as  it  ended  in  the  total  ruin  and  deltruftion  of  Car¬ 
thage. 

q  The  inhabitants  of  it,  from  their  lad  defeat,  knew  what 
they  might  naturally  fear  from  the  Romans,  from  whom  they 
had  always  met  with  the  moil  rigorous  treatment  after  they 
had  addreffed  them  upon  tlieir  difputes  with  Mafiniffa.  To 
prevent  the  confequences  of  it,  the  Carthaginians,  by  a  decree 
of  their  fenate,  impeached  Afdrubal,  general  of  the  army,  and 
Carthalo,  commander  §  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  as  guilty  of 
high-treafon,  for  being  the  authors  of  the  war  againft  the  king 

*  Ils  furent  tous  paffes  fous  le  joug  :  Sub  jugum  mifli ;  a  kind  of  gal¬ 
lows,  made  by  two  forked  fticks,  Handing  upright,  was  eredted,  and  a 
fpear  laid  acrofs,  under  which  vanquifhed  enemies  were  obliged  to 
pafs.  Feftus. 

f  A.  M.  3855.  A.  Carth.  697.  A.  Rom.  599.  Ant.  J.  C.  149- 

^  Appian.  p.  41,  42. 

§  The  foreign  forces  were  commanded  by  leaders  of  their  refpedlive 
nations,  who  were  all  under  the  command  of  a  Carthaginian  officer, 
called  by  Appian 
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of  Numidia.  They  fent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  inquire 
what  opinion  that  republic  entertained  of  their  late  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  what  was  defired  of  them.  The  deputies  were  cold¬ 
ly  anfwered,  that  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Carthage  to  know,  what  fatisfaibon  was  due  to  the  Romans. 

*  A  fecond  deputation  bringing  them  no  clearer  anfwer,  they 
fell  into  the  greateft  dejeilion  ;  and  being  feized  with  the 
ftrongeft  terrors,  upon  recollefting  their  paft  fufferings,  they 
fancied  the  enemy  was  already  at  their  gates,  and  imagined  to 
themfelves  all  the  difmal  confequences  of  a  long  fiege,  and  of 
a  city  taken  fword  in  hand. 

f  In  the  mean  time,  the  fenate  debated  at  Rome  on  the 
meafures  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take;  and  the  dif- 
putes  between  Cato  and  Scipio  Nafica,  who  were  of  a  quite 
different  opinion  on  this  fubjeit,  were  renewed.  The  former, 
on  his  return  from  Africa,  had  declared  in  the  ftrongefl  terms, 
that  he  had  not  found  Carthage  exhaufled  of  men  or  money, 
nor  in  that  weak  and  humble  ftate,  a9  the  Romans  fuppofed 
it  to  be  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  crowded  with  vigo¬ 
rous  young  men,  abounded  with  immenfe  quantities  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  prodigious  magazines  of  arms  and  all  warlike 
flores  ;  and  was  fo  haughty  and  confident  on  account  of  this 
force,  that  their  hopes  and  ambition  had  no  bounds.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  faid,  that  after  he  had  ended  his  fpeech,  he  threw,  out  of 
the  lappet  of  his  robe,  in  the  midft  of  the  fenate,  fome  African 
figs  ;  and,  as  the  fenators  admired  their  beauty  and  fize, 

J  Know,”  fays  he,  “  that  it  is  but  three  days  fince  thefe 
“  figs  were  gathered.  Such  is  the  distance  between  the  ene- 
“  my  and  us.” 

§  Cato  and  Nafica  had  each  of  them,  their  reafons  for  voting 
as  they  did.  -Nafica,  obferving  that  the  people  rofe  to  fuch 
a  height  of  infolence,  as  threw  them  into  exceffes  of  every 
kind  ;  that  their  profperity  had  fwelled  them  with  a  pride 
which  the  fenate  itfelf  was  not  able  to  check  ;  and  that  their 
power  was  become  fo  enormous,  that  they  were  able  to  draw 
the  city,  by  force,  into  every  mad  defign  they  might  under¬ 
take  ;  Nafica,  I  fay,  obferving  this,  was  defirous  that  they 
fnould  continue  in  fear  of  Carthage,  in  order  that  this  might 
ferve  as  a  curb  to  reftrain  their  audacious  conduit.  For  it  was 
his  opinion,  that  the  Carthaginians  were 'too  weak  to  fubdue 
the  Romans  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  powerful,  that  it  was 
not  for  the  interefi  of  the  Romans,  to  confider them  in  a  con- 

*  Plut.  in  vit.  Cat.  p.  35.3,  f  rb.  p.  333. 

f  Plin.  1.  xv.  c»  18.  §  Plat.  ibid,  in  vita  Cat. 
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temptible  light.  With  regard  to  Cato,  he  thought,  that  as 
his  countrymen  were  become  haughty  and  infolent  by  fuccefs, 
and  plunged  headlong  into  diffolutenefs  of  every  kind,  nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous,  than  for  it  to  have  a  rival  city  (to 
whom  the  Romans  were  odious)  ;  a  city  that  till  now  had  been 
powerful,  but  was  become,  even  by  its  misfortunes,  more  wife 
and  provident  than  ever  ;  and  therefore  that  it  would  be 
fafe,  to  remove  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  entirely  with  regard 
to  a  foreign  power,  lince  they  had,  within  their  own  wails, 
all  the  opportunities  of  indulging  themfelves  in  excehes  of 
every  kind. 

To  lay  afide,  for  one  inftant,  the  laws  of  equity,  I  leave  the 
reader  to  determine,  which  of  thefe  two  great  men  reafoneef 
moll  juhly,  according  to  the  maxims  of  found  policy,  and  the 
true  interefl  of  a  flate.  One  undoubted  circumilance  is,  that 
all  hihorians  have  obfervea,  that  there  was  a  fenfible  change  in 
the  ton  duct  and  government  of  the  Romans,  immediately  after 
the  ruin  of  Carthage  *  :  that  vice  no  longer  made  its  way  into 
Rome  with  a  timorous  pace^  and  as  it  Were  by  health,  but  ap¬ 
peared  barefaced,  andfeized,  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  all  or¬ 
ders  of  the  republic  :  that  fenators,  plebeians,  in  a  word,  all 
conditions  abandoned  themfelves  to  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs, 
without  having  the  leah  regard  to,  or  fenfe  of  decency,  which 
occafioned,  as  it  muh  neceffarily,  the  ruin  of  the  hate.  “  The 
“  firh  Scipio  f,”  fays  Paterculus  fpeaking  of  the  Romans, 
“  had  laid  the  foundations  of  their  future  grandeur  ;  and  the 
“  lah,  by  his  eonquehs,  had  opened  a  door  to  all  manner  of 
€<  luxury  and  diffolutenefs.  For  after  Carthage,  which  obliged 
“  Rome  to  hand  for  ever  on  its  guard,  by  difputing  empire  with 
“  that  city,  had  been  totally  dellroyed,  the  depravity  of  man- 
“  iters  was  no  longer  flow  in  its  progrefs,  but  fwelled  at  once; 
“  into  theotmoh  excefs  of  corruption.” 

J  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  fenate  refolved  to  declare  war  againft 

*  Ubi  Carthago,  et  temu'a  imperii  Romani  ab  llirpe  interiit,  Fortuna 
fasvire  ac  mifeere  omnia  coepit.  Salluft  in  bell.  Catalin. 

Ante  Carthaginem  deletam  popuins  et  fenatus  Romani’s  placide  mo- 
defteque  inter  fe  Remp.  tradtabant.  Metus  boftilis  in  bonis  artibus  civi-. 
tatem  retirtehat.  •  Sed  ubi  formido  ilia  mentibiis  deceflit,  ilicet  ea,  qnx  fe¬ 
cund®  res  amant,  lafeivia  atque  fupeibia  inceffere.  Idem  in  bello  Jugur- 
thino. 

f  Potentia;  Romanorum  prior  Scipio  viam  aperuerat,  luxuriae  polteri- 
or  aperuit.  Quipperemoto  Carthaginis  metu,  fublataque  imperii  semula,. 
non  gradu  fed  prascipiti  curfn  a'  vii  rate  defeitum,  ad  vitia  trsnfcurfum. 
Vel.  Paterc.  !.  ii.  c.  1. 
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the  Carthaginians  ;  and  the  reafons  or  pretences  urged  for  it 
were,  their  keeping  up  (hips,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  treaties  ; 
their  fending  an  army  out  of  their  territories,  againft  a  prince 
who  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  whofe  fon  they  treated 
ill,  at  the  time  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Roman  ambaffador. 

*An  event,  that  chance  occafioned  very  fortunately,  at  the 
time  that  the  fenate  of  Rome  was  debating  on  the  affair  of 
Carthage,  contributed,  doubtlefs,  very  much  to  make  them 
take  that  refolution.  This  was  the  arrival  of  deputies  from 
Utica,  who  came  to  furrender  up  themfelves,  their  effedfs,  their 
lands,  and  their  city,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Nothing 
could  have  happened  more  feafonablyi  Utica  was  the  fecond 
city  of  Africa,  vaifly  rich,  and  had  an  equally  fpacious  and 
commodious  port  ;  it  flood  within  60  furlongs  of  Carthage, 
fo  that  it  might  ferve  as  a  place  of  arms  in  the  attack  of  that 
city.  The  Romans  now  hefitated  no  longer,  but  proclaimed 
war.  M.  Manilius  and  L.  Marcius  Cenforinus,  the  two  con- 
fids,  were  defired  to  fet  out  as  foon  as  poffible.  They  had 
fecret  orders  from  the  fenate,  not  to  end  the  war,  but  by  the 
deflrudlion  of  Carthage.  The  confuls  immediately  left  Rome, 
and  flopped  at  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily.  They  had  a  confiderable 
fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  8q,ooo  foot,  and  about  4000 
horfe.  „ 

f  The  Carthaginians  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  refo- 
lutions  which  had  been  taken  at  Rome.  The  anfwer  brought 
back  by  their  deputies  had  only  increafed  their  fears,  viz. 
“  It  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  Carthaginians  to  confider  what 
“  fatisfadlion  was  due  to  themj.”  This  made  them  not  know 
what  courfe  to  take.  At  lad,  they  fent  new  deputies,  whom 
they  invelled  with  full  powers  to  acl  as  they  (hould  fee  fitting, 
and  even  (what  the  former  wars  could  never  make  them  iloop 
to)  to  declare,  that  the  Carthaginians  gave  up  themfelves,  and 
all  they  pofTeffed,  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  Romans. 
This,  according  to  the  import  of  the  claufe,  fe  ftaque  eorum 
arbitrio  permittere ,  was  fubmitting  themfelves,  without  referve, 
to  the  Romans,  and  becoming  their  vaffals.  Neverthelefs, 
they  did  not  expert  any  great  fuccefs  from  this  condefcenfion, 
though  fo  very  mortifying  :  becaufe,  as  the  Uticans  had  been 
before-hand  with  them  on  that  occafion,  this  had  deprived  them 
of  the  merit  of  a  ready  and  voluntary  fubmiffion. 

The  deputies,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  were  informed  that 


■*  A.  M.  3856.  A.  Rom.  600.  App.  de  bell.  Pun.  p.  42. 
f  Polyb.  excerpt,  legit,  p.  972.  '  f  To  the  P,omans, 
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war  had  been  proclaimed,  and  that  the  army  was  fet  out.  The 
Romans  had  dnpatched  a  courier  to  Carthage,  with  the  decree 
ot  the  fenate,  and  to  inform  that  city,  that  the  Roman  fleet 
vyas  tailed.  The  deputies  had  therefore  no  time  for  delibera¬ 
tion,  but  delivered  up  themfelves,  and  all  they  poffeffed,  to  the 
Romans.  In  confequence  of  this  behaviour,  they  were  an¬ 
swered,  that  flnce  they  had  at  laft  taken  a  right  ftep,  the  fenate 
granted  them  their  liberty,  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws,  and 
all  their  territories,  and  other  poffeflions,  whether  public  or 
private,  provided  that,  within  the  fpace  of  30  days,  they  (hould 
lend,  as  hoftages  to  Lnlybaeum,  300  young  Carthaginians  of 
the  firft  diftindlion,  and  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  con- 
fids.  This  laft  condition  filled  them  with  inexprefiible  an¬ 
xiety:  but  the  concern  they  were  under,  would  not  allow  them 
to  make  the  lead;  reply,  or  to  demand  an  explication  ;  nor  in¬ 
deed  would  it  have  been  to  any  purpofe.  They  therefore 
fet  out  for  Carthage,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  their  em- 
baffy. 

*  All  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  extremely  fevere  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Carthaginians ;  but  the  filence  of  the  Romans, 
with  refpedl  to  the  cities,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken  in  the 
conceflions  which  that  people  was  willing  to  make,  perplexed 
them  exceedingly.  But  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  obey.  After 
the  many  former  and  recent  Ioffes  the  Carthaginians  had  fuf- 
tained,  they  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  refill  fuch  an 
enemy,  fince  they  had  not  been  able  to  oppofe  Mafiniffa. 
Troops,  provifions,  Ihips,  allies,  in  a  word,  every  thing  was 
wanting,  and  hope  and  vigour  more  than  all  the  reft. 

They  did  not  think  it  proper  to  wait  till  the  30  days  which 
had  been  allowed  them  were  expired,  but  immediately  fent 
their  hoftages,  in  order  to  foften  the  enemy  by  the  readinefs 
of  their  obedience,  though  they  durft  not  flatter  themfelves 
.with  the  hopes  of  meeting  with  favour  on  this  occaflon.  Thefe 
hoftages  were  in  a  manner  the  flower,  and  the  only  hopes  of 
the  nobleft  families  of  Carthage.  No  fpedlacle  was  ever  more 
moving ;  nothing  was  now  heard  but  cries,  nothing  feen  but 
tears,  and  all  places  echoed  with  groans  and  lamentations. 
But,  above  all,  the  unhappy  mothers,  quite  bathed  in  tears, 
tore  their  dilhevelled  hair,  beat  their  breafts,  and,  as  if  grief  and 
defpair  had  diftradled  them,  they  yelled  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
might  have  moved  the  moft  favage  breafts  to  compaflion.  But 
the  fcene  was  much  more  mournful,  when  the  fatal  moment  of 

*  Polyb.  excerpt,  legat.  p.  97a. 
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their  feparation  was  come  ;  when,  after  having  accompanied 
their  dear  children  to  the  fhip,  they  bid  them  a  long,  laft  fare¬ 
well,  perfuaded  that  they  Ihould  never  fee  them  more,  wept  a 
flood  of  tears  over  them,  embraced  them  with  the  utmoft  fona- 
nefs,  clafped  them  eagerly  in  their  arms,  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  to  part  with  them,  till  they  were  forced  away,  which 
was  more  grievous  and  affli&ing  than  if  their  hearts  had  been 
torn  out  of  their  breads.  The  hoftages  being  arrived  in  Sicily, 
were  carried  from  thence  to  Rome  ;  and  the  confuls  told  the 
deputies,  that  when  they  fhould  arrive  at  Utica,  they  would  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  orders  of  the  republic. 

*  In  fuch  a  fituation  of  affairs,  nothing  can  be  more  grievous 
than  a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  which,  without  defcending  to  par¬ 
ticulars,  images  to  the  mind  the  blacked  fcenes  of  mifery.  As 
foon  as  it  was  known,  that  the  fleet  was  arrived  at  Utica,  the 
deputies  repaired  to  the  Roman  camp;  fignifying,that  they  were 
come  in  the  name  of  their  republic,  in  order  to  receive  the 
commands  which  they  were  ready  to  obey.  The  conful,  after 
praifing  their  good  dilpofltion  and  compliance,  commanded 
them  to  deliver  up  to  him,  without  fraud  or  delay,  all  their 
arms.  This  they  confented  to,  but  befought  him  to  refleS;  on 
the  fad  condition  to  which  he  was  reducing  them,  in  the  time 
that  Afdrubal,  whofe  quarrel  againft  them  was  owing  to  no 
other  caufe  but  their  perfect  fubmiffion  to  the  orders  of  the 
Romans,  was  advanced  almoft  to  their  gates,  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men.  The  anfvver  returned  them  was,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  would  fet  that  matter  right. 

fThis  order  was  immediately  put  in  execution.  There  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  camp,  a  long  train  of  waggons,  loaded  with  all  the 
preparations  of  war,  taken  out  of  Carthage ;  200,000  com¬ 
plete  fets  of  armour,  a  numberlefs  multitude  of  darts  and  ja¬ 
velins,  with  2000  engines  for  fhooting  darts  and  ftones Then 
followed  the  deputies  of  Carthage,  accompanied  by  the  moil: 
venerable  fenators  and  priefts,  who  came  purpofely  to  try  to 
move  the  Romans  to  compaffion  in  this  critical  moment,  when 
their  fentence  was  going  to  be  pronounced,  and  their  fate 
would  be  irreverfible.  Cenforinus,  the  conful  (for  it  was  he 
who  fpoke  all  this  time),  rofe  up  for  a  moment  at  their  com¬ 
ing,  and  expreffed  fome  kindnefs  and  affe&ion  for  them  ;  but 
fuddenly  affirming  a  grave  and  fevere  countenance  :  “  I  can- 
“  not,”  fays  he,  “  but  commend  the  readinefs  with  which 

*  Polyb.  p.  975.  Appian.  p.  44 — 46. 

t  Appian.  p.  46.  J  Balifts,  or  Catapults. 
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“  you  execute  the  orders  of  the  fenate.  They  have  command- 
“  ed  me  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  their  abfolute  will  and  pleafure 
that  you  depart  out  of  Carthage,  which  they  have  refolved 
“  to  destroy  ;  and  that  you  remove  into  any  other  part  of  your 
“  dominions,  as  you  ihall  think  proper,  provided  it  be  at  the 
“  diltance  of  80  Aadia*  from  thefea.” 

f  The  inflant  the  conful  had  pronounced  this  fulminating 
decree,  nothing  was  heard  among  the  Carthaginians  but  lament¬ 
able  fnrieks  and  bowlings.  Being  now  in  a  manner  thunder¬ 
struck,  they  neither  knew  where  they  were,  nor  what  they 
did  ;  hut  rolled  themfelves  in  the  duil,  tearing  their  cloaths, 
and  unable  to  vent  their  grief  any  otherwife,  but  by  broken 
!’-ghs  and  deep  groans.  Being  afterwards  a  little  recovered, 
tiiey  lifted  up  their  hands  with  the  air  of  fuppliants,  one  mo¬ 
ment  towards  the  gods,  and  the  next  towards  the  Romans, 
imploring  their  mercy  and  juilice  with  regard  to  a  people,  who 
would  foon  be  reduced  to  the  extremes  of  defpair.  But  as 
both  the  gods,  and  men  were  deaf  to  their  fervent  prayers, 
they  foon  changed  them  into  reproaches  and  imprecations  ; 
bidding  the  Romans  call  to  mind,  that  there  were  fuck  beings 
as  avenging  deities,  whofe  fevere  eyes  were  for  ever  open  on 
guilt  and  treachery.  The  Romans  themfelves  could  not  refrain 
from  tears  at  fo  moving  a  fpeftacle,  but  their  refolution  was 
fixed.  The  deputies  could  not  even  prevail  fo  far,  as  to  get 
the  execution  of  this  order  fufpended  till  they  Ihould  have  an 
opportunity  of  prefenting  themfelves  again  before  the  fenate, 
if  poffible,  to  get  it  revoked.  They  were  forced  to  fet  out 
irmnediateiy,  and  carry  the  anfwer  to  Carthage. 

t  The  people  waited  for  their  return  with  fuch  an  impa¬ 
tience  and  terror,  as  words  could  never  exprefs.  It  was  fcarce 
poffible  for  them  to  break  through  the  crowd,  that  flocked 
round  them,  to  hear  the  anfwer,  which  was  but  too  ftrongly 
painted  in  their  faces.  When  they  were  come  into  the  fenate, 
and  had  declared  the  barbarous  orders  of  the  Romans,  a  gene¬ 
ral  fliriek  informed  the  people  of  their  too  lamentable  Tate  ; 
and,  from  that  inftant,  nothing  was  feen  and  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  city,  but  howling  and  defpair,  madnefs  and  fury.  , 
The  reader  will  here  give  me  leave  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of 
the  hiitory  for  a  .moment,  to  reflect  on  the  condudl  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  fragment  of  Polybius,  where 
an  account  is  given  of  this  deputation,  fliould  end  exactly,  hi 

*  Four  leagues,  or  twelve  miles,  f  Appian.  p,  46 — J3. 
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the  moll  affe&ing  part  of  this  event.  I  fhould  fet  a  much, 
higher  value  on  one  fhort  refle&ion  of  fo  judicious  an  author, 
than  on  the  long  harangues  which  Appian  aicribes  to  the  de¬ 
puties  and  the  conful.  I  can  never  believe,  that  fo  rational, 
judicious,  and  juft  a  man  as  Polybius,  could  have  approved  the 
proceedings  of  the  Romans  on  the  prefent  occafion.  We  do 
not  here  difcover,  in  my  opinion,  any  of  the  charadteriftics 
which  diftinguilhed  them  anciently;  that  greatnefs  of  foul,  that 
rectitude,  that  utter  abhorrence  of  all  mean  artifices,  frauds, 
and  irnpoftures,  which,  as  is  fomewhere  faid,  formed  no  part  of 
the  Roman  genius  ;  Minime  Romanis  artibus.  Why  did  not 
the  Romans  attack  the  Carthaginians  by  open  force  ?  Why 
fhould  they  declare  exprefsly  in  a  treaty,  a  moll  folemn  and 
facred  thing,  that  they  allowed  them  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  liberties  and  laws,  and  underftand  at  the  fame  time 
certain  private  conditions,  which  proved  the  entire  ruin  of 
both  ?  Why  fhould  they  conceal,  under  the  fcandalous  omif- 
fion  of  the  word  city  in  this  treaty,  the  black  defign  of  de- 
ftroying  Carthage  j  as  if,  beneath  the  cover  of  fuch  an  equi¬ 
vocation,  they  might  deftroy  it  with  juftice  ?  In  fine,  why  did 
the  Romans  not  make  their  laft  declaration,  till  after  they  had 
extorted  frotn  the  Carthaginians,  at  different  times,  their  hof- 
tages  and  arms  ;  that  is,  till  they  had  abfolutely  rendered  them 
incapable  of  difobeying  their  moll  arbitrary  commands  ?  Is  it 
not  manifeft,  that  Carthage,  notwithftanding  all  its  defeats  and 
Ioffes,  though  it  was  weakened  and  almoft  exhaufted,  was  ftiil 
a  terror  to  the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  perfuaded,  they 
were  not  able  to  conquer  it  by  force  of  arms  ?  It  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  be  poffeffed  of  fo  much  power,  as  may  enable  one  to 
commit  injuftice  with  impunity,  and  with  a  profpeft  of  being  a 
gainer  by  it.  The  experience  of  all  ages  fhows,  that  ftates 
feldorn  fcnrple  to  commit  injuftice,.when  they  think  it  will  con¬ 
duce  to  their  advantage. 

*  The  noble  charafter  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  Achss- 
ans,  differs  widely  from  what  was  pra&ifed  here.  Thefe  peo¬ 
ple,  fays  he,  far  from  ufing  artifice  and  deceit  with  regard  to 
their  allies,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  power ;  did  not  think 
themfelves  allowed  to  employ  them  even  againft  their  enemies, 
confidering  only  thofe  victories  as  folid  and  glorious,  which 
were  obtained  fword  in  hand,  by  dint  of  courage  and  bravery. 
He  owns  in  the  fame  place,  that  there  then  remained  among 
the  Romans,  but  very  faint  traces  of  the  ancient  generofity  of 

*  Polyb.  L  xiii.  p.  671,  672. 
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their  anceftors  ;  and  he  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him,  as  he  de¬ 
clares,  to  make  this  remark,  in  oppofition  to  a  maxim  which 
was  grown  very  common  in  his  time,  among  perfons  in  the  ad¬ 
min  iftrat ion  of  governments,  who  imagined,  that  honefty  is 
inconfiftent  with  good  policy  ;  and  that  it  is  impolfible  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  administration  of  ftate  affairs,  either  in  war  or  peace, 
without  ufing  fraud  and  deceit  on  fome  occafions. 

*  I  now  return  to  my  fubjecd.  The  confuls  made  no  great 
haffe  to  march  againft  Carthage,  not  fufpedting  they  had  reafon 
to  be  under  any  appreheniions  from  that  city,  as  it  was  now 
difarmed.  However,  the  inhabitants  took  the  opportunity  of 
this  delay,  to  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  being  all 
unanimoufly  refolved  not  to  quit  the  city.  They  appointed  as 
general  without  the  walls,  Afdrubal,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
?.o,ooo  men  ;  and  to  whom  deputies  were  lent  accordingly,  to 
entreat  him  to  forget,  for  his  country’s  fake,  the  injuftice 
which  had  been  done  him,  from  the  dread  they  were  under 
of  the  Romans.  The  command  of  the  troops  within  the 
walls  was  given  to  another  Afdrubal,  grandfon  of  Mafiniffa. 
They  then  applied  themfelves  in  making  arms  with  incredible 
expedition.  The  temples,  the  palaces,  the  open  markets  and 
fquares,  were  all  changed  into  fo  many  arfenals,  where  men 
and  women  worked  day  and  night.  Every  day  were  made 
140  fhields,  300  fvvords,  500  pikes  or  javelins,  1000  arrows, 
and  a  great  number  of  engines  to  difcharge  them  ;  and,  be- 
caufe  they  wanted  materials  to  make  ropes,  the  women  cut 
off  their  hair,  and  abundantly  fupplied  their  wants  on  this 
occafion. 

f  Mafiniffa  was  very  much  difgufted  at  the  Romans,  be- 
caufe,  after  he  had  extremely  weakened  the  Carthaginians^ 
they  came  and  reaped  the  fruits  of  his.  victory,  without  ac¬ 
quainting  him  in  any  manner  with  their  defign  ;  which  cir- 
cumflance  caufed  fome  coldnefs  between  them. 

J  During  this  interval,  the  confuls  were  advancing  towards 
the  city,  in  order  to  befiege  it.  As  they  expended  nothing  lefs 
than  a  vigorous  refiftance,  the  incredible  refolution  and  cour¬ 
age  of  the  befieged  filled  them  with  the  utmoft  aftonifhment. 
The  Carthaginians  were  for  ever  making  the  boldeft  fallies,  in 
order  to  repulfe  the  hefiegers,  to  burn  their  engines,  and  harafs, 
their  foragers.  Cenforinus  attacked  the  city  on  one  fide,  and 
Man il iu s  on  the  other.  Scipio,  afterwards  furnamed  Africa- 

*  Appian.  p.  55.  Strabo,  3.  xvii.  p.  833.  f  Appian.  p.  55. 
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mis,  was  then  a  tribune  in  the  army,  and  diftinguifhedhimfclf 
above  the  reft  of  the  officers,  no  lets  by  his  prudence  than  by 
his  bravery.  The  conful,  under  whom  he  fought,  committed 
many  overfights,  by  his -refuting  to  follow  his  advice.  This 
young  officer  drew  the  troops  from  feveral  dangers  into  which 
their  imprudent  leaders  had  plunged  them.  A  renowned  per- 
fon,  Phamseas  by  name,  who  was  general  of  the  enemy’s  ca¬ 
valry,  and  continually  haraffed  the  foragers,  did  not  dare  ever 
to  keep  the  field,  when  it  was  Scipio’s  turn  to  fupport  them  ; 
fo  capable  was  he  to  order  his  troops,  and  poll  himfelf  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  So  great  and  univerfal  a  reputation  excited  fome 
envy  againft  him  in  the  beginning  :  but  as  he  behaved,  in  all 
refpedis,  with  the  utmoft  modefty  and  referve,  that  envy  was 
foon  changed  into  admiration  ;  fo  that  when  the  fenate  fent 
deputies  to  the  camp,  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  fiege,  the 
whole  army  gave  him  unanimoufly  the  higheft  commendations, 
the  foldiers,  as  well  as  officers,  nay,  the  very  generals,  extolled 
the  merit  of  young  Scipio.  So  neceflary  is  it  for  a  man  to  fof- 
ten,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  the  fplendor  of  his 
rifing  glory  by  a  fweet  and  modeft  carnage,  and  not  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  jealoufy  of  people,  by  a  haughty  and  felf-fufficient  be¬ 
haviour,  as  it  naturally  awakens  pride  in  others,  and  makes  even 
virtue  itfelf  odious  1 

*  About  the  fame  time  MafmifTa,  finding  his  end  approach, 
fent  to  defire  a  vifit  from  Scipio,  in  order  that  he  might  inveft 
him  with  full  powers  to  difpofe,  as  he  fhould  fee  proper,  of  his 
kingdom  and  eftate,  in  behalf  of  his  children.  But,  on  Sci¬ 
pio’s  arrival,  he  found  that  monarch  dead.  MafmifTa  had  com¬ 
manded  them,  with  his  dying  breath,  to  follow  implicitly  the 
directions  of  Scipio,  whom  he  appointed  to  be  a  kind  of  father 
and  guardian  to  them.  I  fhall  give  no  farther  account  here 
of  the  family  and  poftenty  of  MafmifTa,  becaufe  that  would 
interrupt  too  much  the  hiftory  cf  Carthage. 

-{■The  high  efteem  which  P'namscas  had  entertained  for  Sci¬ 
pio,  induced  him  to  forfake  the  Carthaginians,  and  go  over  to 
the  Romans :  accordingly,  he  joined  him  with  above  2000 
horfe,  and  did  great  fervice  at  the  fiege. 

JCalpumius  Pifo,  the  ccnful,  and  L.  Mancinus,  his  lieute¬ 
nant,  arrived  in  Africa  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring.  Nothing 
remarkable  was  tranfafted  during  this  campaign.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  were  even  defeated  on  feveral  occafions,  and  carried  on 

*  A.  M.  3857.  A.  Rom.  601.  Appian.  p.  63. 

f  Strabo,  1.x vjj.  p.  65.  J  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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the  liege  of  Carthage  but  flowly.  The  befieged,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  had  recovered  their  fpirits  ;  their  troops  were  confider- 
ably  increafed,  they  daily  got  new  allies ;  and  even  fent  an  ex- 
prefs  as  far  as  Macedonia,  to  the  counterfeit  Philip*,  who- 
palled  for  the  fon  of  Perfeus,  and  was  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  to  exhort  him  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour, 
and  promifmg  to  furnilh  him  with  money  and  Ihips. 

f  This  news  occafioned  fome  uneafinefs  at  Rome.  People 
began  to  doubt  the  fuccefs  of  a  war,  which  grew  daily  more 
uncertain,  and  was  more  important  than  had  at  firlt  been  ima¬ 
gined.  As  much  as  they  were  diffatislied  with  the  dilatorinefs 
of  the  generals,  and  exclaimed  at  their  condudl,  fo  much  did 
they  unanimoufly  agree  in  applauding  young  Scipio,  and  ex¬ 
tolling  his  rare  and  uncommon  virtues.  He  was  come  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  ftand  candidate  for  the  edilelhip.  The  in~ 
ftant  he  appeared  in  the  aflembly,  his  name,  his  countenance, 
his  reputation,  a  general  perfualion  that  he  was  defigned  by 
the  gods  to  end  the  third  Punic  war,  as  the  firlt  Scipio,  his 
grandfather  by  adoption,  had  terminated  the  fecond  ;  thefe  fe- 
veral  circumftances  made  a  very  ftrong  imprefiion  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and,  though  it  was  contrary  to  law,  and  therefore  oppof- 
ed  by  the  ancient  men,  inftead  of  the  edilelhip  which  he  fued 
for,  the  people,  difregarding  for  once  the  laws,  conferred  the 
confullhip  upon  himj,  and  affigned  him  Africa  for  his  pro¬ 
vince,  without  calling  lots  for  the  provinces,  as  ufual,  and  as 
Drufus  his  colleague  demanded- 

$As  foon  as  Scipio  had  completed  his  recruits,  he  fet  out 
for  Sicily,  and  arrived  foon  after  in  Utica.  He  came  very  fea- 
fonably  for  Mancinus,  Pifo’s  lieutenant,  who  had  ralhly  fixed 
himfelf  in  a  poll  where  he  was  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
would  have  been  cut  in  pieces,  had  not,  that  very  morning,  the 
new  conful,  who,  at  his  arrival,  heard  of  the  danger  he  was  in» 
re-embarked  his  troops  in  the  night,  and  failed  with  the  utmoft. 
fpeed  to  his  affiltance- 

P'Scipio’s  firlt  care,  after  his  arrival,  was,  to  revive  the  dif- 
cipline  among  the  troops,  which  he  found  had  been  entirely 
negledled.  There  was  not  the  leaft  regularity,  fubordination, 
er  obedience.  Nothing  was  attended  to  but  rapine,  feafting, 
and  diverfions.  He  drove  from  the  camp  all  ufelefs  perfons, 
fettled  the  quality  of  the  provifions  he  would  have  brought  in 
by  the  futlers,  and  allowed  of  none  but  what  were  plain  and 

*  Andrifcus.  +  Strabo,  L  xvii.  p.  68. 

$  A.  M.  3858,  A.  Rom,  602.  §  Appian.p.  99.  |J  lb,  p.  70. 
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fit  for  foldiers,  ftudioufly  banifhing  all  things  of  a  dainty,  luxu¬ 
rious  kind. 

After  he  had  made  thefe  regulations,  which  coft  him  but 
little  time  and  pains,  becaufe  he  himfelf  firll  fet  the  example, 
he  was  perfuaded  that  thofe  under  him  were  foldiers,  and 
thereupon  he  prepared  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  vigour.  Hav¬ 
ing  ordered  his  troops  to  provide  themfelves  with  axes,  levers, 
and  fcaling-ladders,  he  led  them,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
without  the  lead  noife,  to  a  diftricl  of  the  city  called  Megara, 
when  ordering  them  to  give  a  fudden  and  general  fhout,  he  at¬ 
tacked  it  with  great  vigour.  The  enemy,  who  did  not  expedl 
to  be  attacked  in  the  night,  were  at  firft  in  the  utmoft  terror ; 
however,  they  defended  themfelves  fo  courageously,  that  Sci- 
pio  could  not  fcale  the  walls  :  but  perceiving  a  tower  that 
was  forfaken,  and  which  flood  without  the  city,  very  near  the 
walls,  he  detached  thither  a  party  of  intrepid  foldiers,  who,  by 
the  help  of  *  pontons,  got  from  the  tower  on  the  walls,  and 
from  thence  into  Megara,  whofe  gates  they  broke  down.  Sci- 
pio  entered  it  immediately  after,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
that  poll  ;  who,  terrified  at  this  unexpected  aflault,  and  ima¬ 
gining  that  the  whole  city  was  taken,  fled  into  the  citadel ; 
whither  they  were  followed  even  by  thofe  forces  that  were  en¬ 
camped  without  the  city,  who  abandoned  their  camp  to  the 
Romans,  and  thought  it  necefTary  for  them  to  fly  to  a  place 
of  fecurity. 

f  Before  I  proceed  further,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  fituation  and  dimenfions  of  Carthage,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war  againft  the  Romans,  contained 
700,000  inhabitants.  It  flood  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  fur- 
rounded  with  the  fea,  and  in  the  form  of  a  peninfula,  whofe 
neck,  that  is,  the  ifthmus  which  joined  it  to  the  continent,  was 
25  fladia,  or  a  league  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.  The  peninfula 
was  360  fladia,  or  18  leagues  round.  On  the  weft  fide  there* 
projected  from  it  a  long  neck  of  land,  half  a  ftadium,  or  12 
fathoms  broad  ;  which  advancing  into  the  fea,  divided  it  from 
a  morafs,  and  was  fenced  on  all  fides  with  rocks  and  a  Angle 
wall.  On  the  fouth  fide,  towards  the  continent,  where  flood 
the  citadel  called  Byrfa,  the  city  was  furrounded  with  a  triple 
wall,  30  cubits  high,  abftradled  from  the  parapets  and  towers, 
with  which  it  was  flanked  all  round  at  equal  diflances,  each  in¬ 
terval  being  80  fathoms.  Every  tower  was  four  ftories  high, 

*  A  fort  of  a  moveable  bridge. 

f  Appian.  p.  56,57.  Strabo,!,  xvil.  p.  832. 
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and  the  walls  but  two ;  they  were  arched,  and  in  the  lower 
part  were  Halls  large  enough  to  hold  300  elephants,  with  their 
fodder,  &c. ;  over  thefe  were  {tables  for  4000  horfes,  and  lofts 
for  their  food.  There  likewife  was  room  enough  to  lodge 
20,000  foot,  and  4000  horfe.  In  fine,  all  thefe  were  contain¬ 
ed  within  the  walls.  The  walls  were  weak  and  low  in  one 
place  only,  and  that  was  a  negle&ed  angle,  which  began  at  the 
neck  of  land  above  mentioned,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  har¬ 
bours,  which  were  on  the  weft  fide.  T wo  of  thefe  communi¬ 
cated  with  each  other,  and  had  but  one  entrance,  70  feet  broad, 
{hut  up  with  chains.  The  firft  was  appropriated  for  the  mer¬ 
chants,  and  had  feveral  diftinft  habitations  for  the  feamen ;  the 
fecond,  or  inner  harbour,  was  for  the  {hips  of  war,  in  the  midft 
of  which  ftood  an  ifland  called  Cothon,  lined,  as  the  harbour 
was,  with  large  keys,  in  which  were  diftinft  receptacles  *  for 
{heltering  from  the  weather  220  {hips  5  over  thefe  were  maga¬ 
zines  or  ftore-houfes,  wherein  was  lodged  whatever  is  neceffary 
for  arming  and  equipping  fleets.  The  entrance  into  each  of 
thefe  receptacles  was  adorned  with  two  marble  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order  :  fo  that  both  the  harbour  and  the  ifland  reprefent- 
ed  on  each  fide  two  magnificent  galleries.  In  this  ifland  was 
the  admiral’s  palace,  and  as  it  ftood  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  he  could  from  thence  difcover  whatever  was  do¬ 
ing  at  fea,  though  no  one  from  thence  could  fee  what  wasr 
tranfafting  in  the  inward  part  of  the  harbour.  The  merchants, 
in  like  manner,  had  no  profpedf  of  the  men  of  war,  the  two 
ports  being  feparated  by  a  double  wall,  each  having  its  parti¬ 
cular  gate  that  led  to  the  city,  without  palling  through  the 
other  harbour,  -j-  So  that  Carthage  may  he  divided  into  three 
parts :  the  harbour,  which  was  double,  and  called  fometimes 
Cothon,  from  the  little  ifland  of  that  name  ;  the  citadel,  named 
Byrfa ;  the  city,  properly  fo  called,  where  the  inhabitants 
dwelt,  which  lay  round  the  citadel,  and  was  called  Megara. 

J  At  day-break,  Afdrubal,  §  perceiving  the  ignominious  de¬ 
feat  of  his  troops,  in  order  that  he  might  be  revenged  on  the 
Romans,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  all 
hopes  of  accommodation  and  pardon,  brought  all  the  Roman 
prifoners  he  had  taken,  upon  the  walls,  in  fight  of  the  whole 
army.  There  he  put  them  to  the  moft  exquifite  tortures;  put¬ 
ting  out  their  eyes,  cutting  off  their  nofes,  ears,  and  fingers  j 

*  UiuroUvs,  Strabo.  f  Boch.  in  Phal.  p.  JI2.  {  Appian.  p.  72. 

§  It  was  he  who  at  firft  commanded  without  the  city,  but  having 
caufed  the  other  Afdrubal,  Mafiniffa’s  grandfon,  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
got  the  command  of  the  troops  within  the  walls. 
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tearing  their  fkin  to  pieces  with  Iron  rakes  or  harrows,  and 
then  threw  them  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  battlements. 
So  inhuman  a  treatment  filled  the  Carthaginians  with  horror: 
However,  he  did  not  fpare  even  them,  but  murdered  many 
fenators  who  had  been  fo  brave  as  to  oppofe  his  tyranny. 

*  Scipio,  finding  himfelf  abfolute  mailer  of  the  Ifthmus, 
burnt  the  camp,  which  the  enemy  had  deferted,  and  built  a 
new  one  for  his  troops.  It  was  in  a  fquare  form,  furrounded 
with  large  and  deep  intrenchments,  and  fenced  with  ftrong  pa- 
lifades.  On  the  fide  which  faced  the  Carthaginians,  he  built 
a  wall  1 2  feet  high,  flanked  at  proper  dillances  with  towers 
and  redoubts ;  and  on  the  middle  tower  he  eredled  a  very  high 
wooden  fort,  from  whence  could  be  feen  whatever  was  doing 
in  the  city.  This  wall  was  equal  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Ifthmus,  that  is,  25  ftadiaf.  The  enemy,  who  were  within 
arrow-lhotof  it,  employed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  put  a  Hop  to 
this  work  ;  but,  as  the  whole  army  worked  at  it  day  and  night 
without  intermiffion,  it  was  finilhed  in  24  days.  Scipio  reap¬ 
ed  a  double  advantage  from  this  work  :  firft,  his  forces  were 
lodged  more  fafely  and  commodioully  than  before  :  fecondly, 
he  cut  off  all  provifions  from  the  befieged,  to  whom  none  could 
be  brought  but  by  land  ;  which  diftreffed  them  exceedingly, 
both  becaufe  the  fea  is  frequently  very  tempeftuous  in  that 
place,  and  becaufe  the  Roman  fleet  kept  a  ftrift  guard.  This 
proved  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  famine  which  raged  foon 
after  in  the  city.  Befides,  Afdrubal  diftributed  the  corn  that 
was  brought  only  among  the  30,000  men  who  ferved  under 
-him,  without  regard  to  what  became  of  the  inhabitants. 

JTo  diftrefs  them  Hill  more,  by  the  want  of  provifions, 
Scipio  attempted  to  flop  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  by  a  mole, 
beginning  at  the  above-mentioned  neck  of  land,  which  was  near 
the  harbour.  The  befieged  looked,  at  firft,  upon  this  attempt 
as  ridiculous,  and  accordingly  they  infulted  the  workmen :  but, 
at  laft,  feeing  them  make  an  aftonifhing  progrefs  every  day, 
they  began  to  be  afraid,  and  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  might, 
if  pofiible,  render  the  attempt  unfuccefsful.  Every  one,  to  the 
women  and  children,  fell  to  work,  but  fo  privately,  that  ail 
Scipio  could  learn  from  the  prifoners  was,  that  they  had  heard 
a  great  noife  in  the  harbour,  but  did  not  know  the  caufe  or  oc- 
cafion  of  it.  At  laft,  all  things  being  ready,  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  opened,  on  a  fudden,  a  new  outlet,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 

*  Appian.  p.  73.  j  Four  miles  and  three  quarters. 

}  Appian. p.  74. 
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haven,  and  appeared  at  fea  with  a  numerous  fleet,  which  they 
had  then  built  with  the  old  materials  found  in  their  magazines. 
It  is  generally  allowed,  that  had  they  attacked  the  Roman 
fleet  diredlly,  they  mult  infallibly  have  taken  it ;  becaufe,  as 
no  fuch  attempt  was  expedted,  and  every  man  was  otherwife 
employed,  the  Carthaginians  would  have  found  it  without 
rowers,  foldier6,  or  officers.  But  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  fays 
the  hiftorian,  was  decreed.  Having  therefore  only  offered  a 
kind  of  infult  or  bravado  to  the  Romans,  they  returned  into 
the  harbour. 

*  Two  days  after,  they  brought  forward  their  (hips,  with  a 
refolution  to  fight  in  good  earned,  and  found  the  enemy  ready 
for  them.  This  battle  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  both  par¬ 
ties.  It  laded  a  long  time,  each  exerting  themfelves  to  the 
utmoft ;  the  one  to  fave  their  country  reduced  to  the  lad.  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  the  other  to  complete  their  viftcry.  During  the 
fight,  the  Carthaginian  brigantines  running  along  under  the 
large  Roman  fhips,  broke  to  pieces  fometimes  their  Herns,  and 
at  other  times  their  rudders  and  oars  ;  and,  when  brifkly  at¬ 
tacked,  retreated  with  furprifing  fwiftnefs,  and  returned  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  charge.  At  lad,  after  the  two  armies  had 
fought  with  equal  fuccefs  till  fun-fet,  the  Carthagians  thought 
proper  to  retire  ;  not  that  they  believed  themfelves  overcome, 
but  in  order  to  begin  the  fight  again  on  the  morrow.  Part  of 
their  drips,  not  being  able  to  run  fwiftly  enough  into  the  har¬ 
bour,  becaufe  the  mouth  of  it  was  too  narrow,  took  fhelter 
under  a  very  fpacious  terrace,  which  had  been  thrown  up 
againft  the  walls  to  unload  goods,  on  the  fide  of  which  a  fmall 
rampart  had  been  raifed  during  this  war,  to  prevent  the  ene¬ 
my  from  poffeffing  themfelves  of  it.  Here  the  fight  was  again 
renewed  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  and  laded  till  late  at 
n'ght.  The  Carthaginians  fuffered  very  much,  and  the  few 
drips  of  theirs  which  got  off,  failed  for  refuge  to  the  city. 
Morning  being  come,  Scipio  attacked  the  terrace,  and  carried 
it,  though  with  great  difficulty;  after  which  he  poded  and 
fortified  himfelf  on  it,  and  built  a  brick  wall  clofe  to  thofe  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  fame  height.  When  it  was  finilhed,  he 
commanded  4000  men  to  get  on  the  top  of  it,  and  to  dif- 
charge  from  it  a  perpetual  Ihower  of  darts  and  arrows  upon 
the  enemy,  which  did  great  execution  ;  becaufe,  as  the  two 
walls  were  of  equal  height,  there  was  fcarce  one  dart  without 
effeff.  Thus  ended  this  campaign. 

*  Appian.  p.  75. 
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*  During  the  winter-quarters,  Scipio  endeavoured  to  over¬ 
power  the  enemy’s  troops  without  the  city,  who  very  much 
haraffed  the  troops  that  brought  his  provifions,  and  protected 
fuch  as  were  fent  to  the  befieged.  For  this  purpofe  he  attack¬ 
ed  a  neighbouring  fort,  called  Nepheris,  where  they  ufed  to 
{helter  themfelves.  In  the  laft  a&ion,  above  70,000  of  the 
enemy,  as  well  foldiers  as  peafants,  who  had  been  inlifted,  were 
cut  to  pieces  ;  and  the  fort  was  carried  with  great  difficulty, 
after  fuftaining  a  fiege  of  22  days.  The  feizure  of  this  fort 
was  followed  by  the  furrender  of  almoft  all  the  ftrong-holds  in 
Africa,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the  taking  of  Car¬ 
thage  itfelf,  into  which,  from  that  time,  it  was  almoit  impoffi- 
ble  to  bring  any  provifions. 

-f-  Early  in  the  fpring,  Scipio  attacked,  at  one  and  the  fame 
time,  the  harbour  called  Cothon,  and  the  citadel.  Having 
poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  wall  which  furrounded  this  port,  he 
threw  himfelf  into  the  great  fquare  of  the  city  that  was  near 
it,  from  whence  was  an  afcent  to  the  citadel,  up  three  ftreets, 
on  each  fide  of  which  were  houfes,  from  the  tops  whereof  a 
fhower  of  darts  were  difcharged  upon  the  Romans,  who  were 
obliged,  before  they  could  advance  farther,  to  force  the  houfes 
they  came  firft  to,  and  poll  themfelves  in  them,  in  order  to  dif- 
lodge  from  thence  the  enemy  who  fought  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  houfes.  The  combat  which  was  carried  on  from  the 
tops,  and  in  every  part  of  the  houfes,  continued  fix  days,  dur¬ 
ing  which  a  dreadful  daughter  was  made.  To  clear  the  ftreets, 
and  make  way  for  the  troops,  the  Romans  dragged  afide,  with 
hooks,  the  bodies  of  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  been  flain, 
or  precipitated  headlong  from  the  houfes,  and  threw  them 
into  pits,  the  greateft  part  of  them  being  ftill  alive  and  pant¬ 
ing.  In  this  toil,  which  lafted  fix  days  and  as  many  nights, 
the  foldiers  were  relieved,  from  time  to  time,  by  freih  ones, 
without  which  they  would  have  been  quite  fpent.  Scipio  was 
the  only  perfon  who  did  not  take  a  wink  of  deep  all  this  time  ; 
giving  orders  in  all  places,  and  fcarce  allowing  himfelf  leifure 
to  take  the  leaft  refreshment. 

% There  was  ftill  realon  to  believe,  that  the  liege  would  laft 
much  longer,  and  occafion  a  great  effufton  of  blood.  But  on 
the  feventh  day,  there  appeared  a  company  of  men  in  a  fup- 
phant  pofture  and  habit,  who  delired  no  other  conditions,  but 
that  the  Romans  would  pleafe  to  lpare  the  lives  of  all  thole 

Appian.  p.  78.  f  A.  M.  3879.  A.  F.om.  603-  Appian.  p.  79. 

i  Appian,  p.  81. 
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who  fhould  be  willing  to  leave  the  citadel ;  which  requeft  was 
granted  them,  only  the  deferters  were  excepted.  According¬ 
ly,  there  came  out  50,000  men  and  women,  who  were  fent 
into  the  fields  under  a  ftrong  guard.  The  deferters,  who  were 
about  900,  finding  they  would  not  be  allowed  quarter,  forti¬ 
fied  themfelves  in  the  temple  of  JEfculapius,  with  Afdrubal, 
bis  wife,  and  two  children ;  where,  though  their  number  was 
but  fmall,  they  might  have  held  out  a  long  time,  becaufe  the 
temple  Hood  on  a  very  high  hill,  upon  rocks,  to  which  the 
afcent  was  by  60  fteps  ;  but  at daft,  exhaufted  by  hunger  and 
watchings,  opprefled  with  fear,  and  feeing  their  deftrucbion  at 
band,  they  loll  all  patience  ;  when,  abandoning  the  lower  part 
of  the  temple,  they  retired  to  the  uppermoft.  ftory,  and  refolv- 
■ed  not  to  quit  it  but  with  their  lives. 

In  the  mean  time,  Afdrubal,  being  defirous  of  faving  his 
own  life,  came  down  privately  to  Scipio,  carrying  an  olive- 
branch  in  his  hand,  and  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet.  Scipio  fhowed 
him  immediately  to  the  deferters,  who,  tranfported  with  rage 
and  fury  at  the  fight,  vented  millions  of  imprecations  againfl 
him,  and  fet  fire  to  the  temple.  Whilil  it  was  lighting,  we 
are  told,  that  Afdrubal’s  wife,  dreffing  herfelf  as  fplendidly  as 
poffible,  and  placing  herfelf  with  her  two  children  in  fight  of 
Scipio,  addreffed  him  with  aloud  voice  :  “  I  call  not  down,1’ 
fays  fhe,  “  curfes  on  thy  head,  O  Roman;  for  thou  only  takeft 
“  the  privilege  allowed  by  the  Jaws  of  war  :  but  may  the  gods 
<l  of  Carthage,  and  thou  in  concert  with  them,  punilh,  accord- 
41  ing  to  his  deferts,  the  falfe  wretch  who  has  betrayed  his 
ee  country,  his  gods,  his  wife,  his  children  !”  Then  dire&ing 
herfelf  to  Afdrubal,  “  Perfidious  wretch!”  fays  fhe,  “  thou 
“  bafeft  of  creatures !  this  fire  will  prefently  confume  both  me 
“  and  my  children;  but  as  to  thee,  too  fliameful  general  of 
“  Carthage,  go — adorn  the  gay  triumph  of  thy  conqueror — 
“  fuffer  in  the  fight  of  all  Rome,  the  tortures  thou  fojuflly 
“  defervefl  !”  She  had  no  fooner  pronounced  thefe  words, 
but  feizing  her  children,  fhe  cut  their  throats,  threw  them  into 
the  flames,  and  afterwards  rufhed  into  them  herfelf  ;  in  which 
fhe  was  imitated  by  all  the  deferters. 

*  With  regard  to  Scipio,  when  hefawthis  famous  city,  which 
.  had  flourifhed  700  years,  and  might  have  been  compared  to  the 
greateft  empires,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  its  dominions 
[  both  by  fea  and  land,  its  mighty  armies,  its  Beets,  its  ele¬ 
phants,  and  riches ;  and  that  the  Carthaginians  were  even  fu- 
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perior  to  other  nations,  by  their  courage  and  greatnefs  of  foul, 
as,  notwithftanding  their  being  deprived  of  arms  and  (hips,  they 
had  fuftained,  for  three  whole  years,  all  the  hard  (hips  and  ca¬ 
lamities  of  a  long  liege  ;  feeing,  I  fay,  this  city  entirely  ruined, 
hiftorians  relate,  that  he  could  not  refufe  his  tears  to  the  un¬ 
happy  fate  of  Carthage.  He  refle&ed,  that  cities,  nations, 
and  empires,  are  liable  to  revolutions  no  lefs  than  particular 
men  ;  that  the  like  fad  fate  had  befallen  Troy,  anciently  fo 
powerful ;  and,  in  later  times,  the  Affyrians,  Medes,  and  Per¬ 
sians,  whofe  dominions  were  once  of  fo  great  an  extent ;  and 
Jaltly,  the  Macedonians,  whofe  empire  had  been  fo  glorious 
throughout  the  world.  Full  of  thefe  mournful  ideas,  he  re¬ 
peated  the  following  verfes  of  Homer  : 

"Enrcreu  oTotv  stjt’  sAjaXjT'lAi©' 

Kai  xui  Xaos  Ivf&f/.tXttu  Hgiup.tua.  A.  A'.  164, 

The  day  fhall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 

Which  Troy’s  proud  glories  in  the  daft  fhall  lay, 

When  Priam’s  pow’rs  and  Priam’s  felf  fhall  fall. 

And  one  prodigious  ruin  fwallow  all.  Pope. 

thereby  denouncing  the  future  deftiny  of  Rome,  as  he  himfelf 
confelfed  £0  Polybius,  who  deured  Scipio  to  explain  himfelf 
cn  that  occafion. 

Had  the  truth  enlightened  his  foul,  he  would  have  difeover- 
ed  what  we  are  taught  in  the  feriptures,  that  “  *becaufe  of 
“  unrighteous  dealings,  injuries,  and  riches  got  by  deceit,  a 
“  kingdom  is  tranflated  from  one  people  to  another.”  Car¬ 
thage  is  deftroyed,  becaufe  its  avarice,  perfidioufnefs,  and  cruel¬ 
ty,  have  attained  their  utmoft  height.  The  like  fate  will  at¬ 
tend  Rome,  when  its  luxury,  ambition,  pride,  and  unjult  usur¬ 
pations,  concealed  beneath  a  fpficious  and  delufive  fhow  of 
juftice  and  virtue,  (hall  have  compelled  the  fovereign  Lord,  the 
difpofer  of  empires,  to  give  the  univerfe  an  ’’mportant  lefibn  in 
its  fall. 

f  Carthage  being  taken  in  this  manner,  Scipio  gave  the 
plunder  of  it  (the  gold,  lilver,  ftatues,  and  other  offerings 
which  fhould  be  found  in  the  temples,  excepted)  to  his  foldiers 
for  fome  days.  He  afterwards  bellowed  feveral  military  re¬ 
wards  on  them,  as  well  as  oh  the  officers,  two  of  whom  had 
particularly  diftinguilhed  themlelves,  viz.  Tib.  Gracchus,  and 
Caius  Fannius,  who  firft  fealed  the  walls.  After  this,  adorn¬ 
ing  a  very  imall  Ihip  (an  excellent  failer)  with  the  enemy’s 
fpods,  he  fent  it  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  the  vidlory. 

*  Ecclef.  x.  8.  f  A.  M.  3859.  A.  Carth.  701.  A.  Rom.  603. 
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'  At  the  fame  time,  he  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  to 
come  and  take  poTAion  of  the  pictures  and  ftatues  which  the 
Cartlia  gin  Ians  had  plundered  from  them  in  the  former  wars. 
When  he  lettered  to  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  Phalaris’s 
famous  bull  -j-,  he  told  tliem  that  this  bull,  which  was,  at  one 
.  .d  the  fame  time,  a  monument  of  the  cruelty  of  their  ancient 
kings,  and  of  the  lenity  of  their  prefent  fovcreigns,  ought  to 
make  them  fenbble,  which  would  be  moil  advantageous  for 
th  em,  to  live  under  the  yoke  cf  Sicilians,  or  the  government  of 
the  Romans. 

Having  expofed  to  fale  part  of  the  fpoils  of  Carthage,  he 
commanded,  on  the  moil  fevere  penalties,  his  family  not  to 
take,  or  even  buy  any  of  them  ;  fo  careful  was  he  to  remove 
iro.m  himfelf,  and  all  belonging  to  him,  the  lead  fufpicion  cf 
avarice. 

±  When  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Carthage  was  brought 
to  Rome,  the  people  abandoned  themfelves  to  the  moll  immo¬ 
derate  tranfports  of  joy,  as  if  the  public  tranquillity  bad  not 
been  fecuted  till  that  inftant.  They  revolved  in  their  minds, 
all  the  calamities  which  tiic  Carthaginians  had  brought  upon 
them,  in,  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Italy,  for  16  years  to¬ 
gether  ;  during  which,  Hannibal  had  plundered  400  towns,  de¬ 
stroyed  300,000  men,  and  reduced  Rome  itfelf  to  the  utmoil 
extremity.  Amidll  the  remembrance  of  the  pad  evils,  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Rome  would  alk  one  another,  whether  it  were  really 
true  that  Carthage  was  in  allies.  All  ranks  and  degrees  of 
men  emuloully  drove  who  fliould  {how  the  greateft  gratitude 
towards  the  gods  ;  and  the  citizens  were  for  many  days  em¬ 
ployed  wholly  in  folemn  facrifices,  in  public  prayers,  games,  and 
Ipe&acles. 

$  After  thefe  religious  duties  wefe  ended,  the  fenate  fent  ten 
commiffioners  into  Africa,  to  regulate,  in  conjundlion  with 
Scipio,  the  Site  and  condition  of  that  country,  in  times  to 
come.  Their  frill  care  was,  to  demolilh  whatever  was  dill  re¬ 
maining  of  Carthage  || .  Rome,  though  midrefs  of  almofl 

■  the 

*  Appian.  p.  83. 

f  Qnewr  trmnmi  Scipid  cunt  redderet  Agrigentinis,  dixiffe  dicitur, 
asquum  effe  illos  cogitare  utnirii  eflet  SictiKs  utilitis,  fulfnb  fefVire,  an  jio- 
ju'lo  R;  obtempdrare ;  ermidfem  monumentum  etdnmeftlcs  crudelitatis, 
et  noftrae  manfuctudinis  haberent.  Cicer. 'Verr.  vi.'n.  y'3. 

|  Appiac.  p.  83.  .  ‘  §  Ibid.  p.  84.’ 

||  We  may  guefs  at  the  dimensions  of  this  famouseity,  by  what  Florns 
fays,  -viz.  that  it  was  17  days  on  lire,  before  it  could  be  all  confirmed. 
Quanta  urbs  crista  fit,  ut  de  caeteris  tacearii,  vd  igciutn  mora  ptohari 
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the  whole  world,  could  not  believe  herfelf  fafe  as  long  as  even 
the  name  of  Carthage  was  in  being  *  :  fo  true  it  is,  that  an  in¬ 
veterate  hatred,  fomented  by  long  and  bloody  wars,  lafts  even 
beyond  the  time  when  all  caufe  of  fear  is  removed,  and  does 
not  ceafe,  till  the  obje<ft  that  occafions  it  is  no  more.  Orders 
were  given,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  that  it  ftiould  never 
be  inhabited  again  ;  and  dreadful  imprecations  were  denounced 
againit  thofe,  who,  contrary  to  this  prohibition,  ihould  attempt 
to  rebuild  any  parts  of  it,  efpecially  thofe  called  Byrfa  and 
Megara.  In  the  mean  time,  every  one  who  defired  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  fee  Carthage  :  Scipio  being  well  pleafed  to  have 
people  view  the  fad  ruins  of  a  city  which  had  dared  to  contend 
with  Rome  for  empire  The  commiffioners  decreed  further, 
that  thofe  cities  which,  during  this  war,  had  joined  with  the 
enemy,  fliould  be  all  razed,  and  their  territories  be  given  to  the 
Roman  allies  j  they  particularly  made  a  grant  to  the  citizens 
of  Utica,  of  the.  whole  country  lying  between  Carthage  and 
Hippo.  All  the  reft  they  made  tributary,  and  reduced  it  into 
a  Roman  province,  whither  a  praetor  was  fent  annually; 

%  All  matters  being  thus  fettled,  Scipio  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  made  his  entry  in  triumph. .  So  magnificent  a  one 
had  never  been  feen  before  \  the  whole  exhibiting  nothing  but 
ftatues,  rare  invaluable  pictures,  and  other  curiofities,  which 
the  Carthaginians  had,  for  many  years,  been  collecting,  irt 
other  countries  ;  not  to  mention  the  money  carried  into  the 
public  treafury,  that  amounted  to  immenfe  fums. 

$  Notwithftanding  the  great  precautions  which  were  taken, 
to  hinder  Carthage  from  being  ever  rebuilt,  in  lefs  than  30 
years  after,  and  even  in  Scipio’s  life-time,  one  of  the  Gracchi, 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people,  undertook  to  found  it 
anew,  and  conduced  thither  a  colony  confifting  of  60150  citi¬ 
zens  for  that  purpofe.  The  fenate,  hearing  that  the  workmen 
had  been  terrified  by  many  unlucky  omens,  at  the  time  they 
were  tracing  the  limits,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new 
city,  would  have  fufpended  the  attempt ;  but  the  tribune,  not 

proteft  :  Quippe  per  continues  decern  &  feptem  dies  vis  potuit  incendium 
extingui.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15. 

*  Neque  fe  Roma,  jam  terrarum  orbe  fuperato,  feettram  fperavit  fore, 
fi  nomen  ufquam  maneret  Carthaginis.  Adeo  odium  certaminibus  or- 
tam,  ultra  metum  durat,  &  ne  in  vidtis  quidem  deponitur,  neque  ante  in- 
vifum  die  definit,  quam  effe  debit.  Vel.  Potcrc.  1.  i.  c.  12. 

f  Ut  ipfe  locus  eorum,  qui  cum  hac  urbe  de  imperio  certarunt,  veftigia 
calamitatis  ollenderet.  Cic.  Agrar.  ii.  n.  to. 
j  Vel.  Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  12. 

§  Appian.  o.  8j.  pint,  in  vit.  Grach,  p.  830. 
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being  over-icrup.u’ous  in  religious  matters,  carried  on  the  work, 
notwithftanding  .  11  thefe  bad  prefages,  and  finifhed  it  in  a  few 
days.  This  was  the  firft  Roman  colony  that  ever  was  fent  out 
of  Italy. 

It  is  probable,  that  only  a  kind  of  huts  were  buiit  there, 
fmcevWe  are  told,  that  when  Marius*  retired  hither,  in  his 
flight  to  Africa,  he  lived  in  a  mean  and  poor  condition  amid 
the  rains  of  Carthage,  confoling  himfelf  by  the  fight  of  fo 
pftoni filing  aTpedlacle  ;  himfelf  ferving,  in  fome  meafure,  as  a 
confolation  to  that  ill-fated  city. 

f  Appian  relates,  that  Julius  Casfar,  after  the  death  of  Pom- 
pey,  having  crofied  into  Africa,  faw,  in  a  dream,  an  army  com- 
pofed  of  a  prodigious  number  of  foldiers,  who,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  called  him  ;  and  that,  flrack  with  the  vifion,  he 
writ  down  in  his  pocket-book  the  defign  which  he  formed  on 
this  occanon,  of  rebuilding  Carthage  and  Corinth  ;  but  that 
1  laving  been  murdered  foon  after  by  the  eonfpirators,  Auguftus 
Csefar,  his  adopted  fon,  who  found  this  memorandum  among 
his  papers,  rebuilt  Carthage  near  the  fpot  where  it  flood  for¬ 
merly,  in  order  that  the  imprecations  which  had  been  vented  at 
the  time  of  its  deflrudtion  againft  thofe  who  fhould  prefume  to 
rebuild  it  might  not  fall  upon  him. 

J  I  know  not  what  foundation  Appian  has  for  this  ftory  ; 
but  we  read  in  Strabo,  that  Carthage  and  Corinth  were  rebuilt 
nt  the  fame  time  by  Csfar,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of 
God,  by  which  title,  a  little  before  $,  be  had  plainly  intended 
jffiius  Caefar  ;  and  Plutarch  ||,  in  the  life  of  that  emperor,  af- 
cribes  exprefsly  to  him  the  eftablifhment  of  thefe  two  colo¬ 
nies  ;  and  obferves,  that  one  remarkable  circumflance  in  thefe 
two  cities  is,  that  as  both  had  been  taken  and  deflroyed  toge¬ 
ther,  they  like  wife  were  rebuilt  and  repeopled  at  the  fame  time-. 
However  this  be,  Strabo  affirms,  that,  in  his  time,  Carthage 
was  as  populous  as  any  city  in  Africa ;  and  it  rofe  to  be  the 
capital  of  Africa,  under  the  fucceeding  emperors.  It  exifted, 
for  about  700 .years  after,  in  fplendour,  but  at  laft  was  fo  com¬ 
pletely  deflroyed  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feventh  century,  that  neither  its  name,  nor  the  leafl  footfteps 
of  it,  are  known  at  this  time  in  the  country., 

*  Maius-curfum  in  Africam  direxit,  inopemque  vitam  in  tugurio  ruin- 
arum  Carthaginienlium  toleravit :  cum  Marius  afpiciens  Carthaginerg, 
»lla  ir.tuens  Marium,  alter  altfri  poflent  efle  folatio,  Vel.  Paterc.  1. 
ii.  c,  19. 

f  Appian.  p.  89.  J  Ibid,  1.  xvii.  p.  833.  §  Ibid,  p,  83. 

I)  Ibid.  p.  733. 
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A  DIGRESSION  ON  THE  MANNERS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
SECOND  SCIPIO  AFRICANUS. 

Scipio,  the  deftroyer  of  Carthage,  was  fon  to  the  famous 
Paulus  iEmiliiis,  who  conquered  Perfeus,  the  laft  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  confequently  grandfon  to  that  Paulus,  who  loft  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Cannse.  He  was  adopted  by  the  fon  of 
the  great  Scipio  Africanus,  and  called  Scipio  iEmilianus  ;  the 
names  of  the  two  families  being  fo  united,  purfuant  to  the  law 
of  adoptions.  Our  *  Scipio  fupported,  with  equal  luftre,  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  both  houfes,  being  poffeffed  of  all  the 
exalted  qualities  of  the  fword  and  gown.  The  whole  tenor  of 
his  life,  fays  an  hiftorian,  whether  with  regard  to  his  actions, 
his  thoughts,  or  words,  was  confpicuous  for  its  great  beauty 
and  regularity.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  particularly  (a  cir- 
cumftance  feldom  found  at  that  time  in  perfons  of  the  military 
profeffton)  by  his  exquifite  tafte  for  polite  literature,  and  all 
the  fciences,  as  well  as  by  the  uncommon  regard  he  fhowed 
to  learned  men.  It  is  univerfally  known,  that  he  was  reported 
to  be  the  author  of  Terence’s  comedies,  the  moft  polite  and 
elegant  writings  of  which  the  Romans  could  boaft.  We  are  told 
of  Scipio  f,  that  110  man  could  blend  more  happily  repofe  and 
a&ion,  nor  employ  his  leifure  hours  with  greater  delicacy  and 
tafte  :  thus  was  he  divided  between  arms  and  books,  between 
the  military  labours  of  the  camp,  and  the  peaceful  employment 
of  the  cabinet  ;  in  which  he  either  exercifed  his  body  in  toils 
of  war,  or  his  mind  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences.  By  this  he 
fhowed,  that  nothing  does  greater  honour  to  a  perfon  of  dif- 
tindlion,  of  what  quality  or  profeffion  foever  he  be,  than  the 
adorning  his  foul  with  knowledge.  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  Sci¬ 
pio,  fays,  J  that  he  always  had  Xenophon’s  works  in  his  hands, 
which  are  fo  famous  for  the  folid  and  excellent  inftrudtions  they 
contain  both  in  regard  to  war  and  policy. 

$  He  owed  this  exquifite  tafte  for  polite  learning  and  the 

•*  Scipio  JEmilianus,  viravitis  P.Africani  paternifque  L.  Pauli  virtuti- 
bus  fimillimus,  omnibus  belli  ac  togs  dotibus,  ingeniique  ac  ftudiorum 
eminentiffimus  feculi  fui,  qui  nihil  in  vita  ni'fi  laudandum  aut  fecit, 
aut  dixit,  aut  fenfit,  Vel.  Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  12. 

t  Neque  enim  quifquam  hoc  Scipione  elegantius  intervalla  negotiorum 
otio  difpunxit :  Semperque  aut  belli  aut  pads  ferviit  artibus,  Temper  in¬ 
ter  arma  ac  ftudia  verlatus,  aut  corpus  perkulis,  aut  animum  difciplinis, 
exercuit.  Vel.  Paterc.l.  i.  c.  13. 

f  Africanus  temper  Socraticum  Xenophontem  in  manibus  habebat. 
'Pule.  Quteft.  1.  ii.  n-  62. 

§  Pyet.  in  vit,  iEmil.  Paul. 
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fciences,  to  the  excellent  education  which  Paulus  ^Emilius  be¬ 
llowed  on  his  children.  He  had  put  them  under  the  ableft 
mailers  in  every  art,  and  did  not  fpare  any  coft  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  though  his  circumflances  were  very  narrow  :  P.  ^Emilius 
himfeif  was  prefent  at  all  their  lelTons,  as  often  as  the  affairs 
of  government  would  permit  j  becoming,  by  this  means,  their 
chief  preceptor. 

*  The  itridl  union  between  Polybius  and  Scipio  finifhed  the 
exalted  qualities,  which,  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius  and 
difpofition,  and  the  excellency  of  his  education,  were  already 
the  fubjeft  of  admiration.  Polybius,  with  a  great  number  of 
Achaians,  whofe  fidelity  the  Romans  fufpedted  during  the  war 
with  Perfeus,  was  detained  in  Rome,  where  his  merit  foon  at- 
trailed  the  eyes,  and  made  his  converfation  the  defire  of  all 
perfons  of  the  highefl  quality  in  that  city.  Scipio,  when 
fcarce  1 8,  devoted  himfeif  entirely  to  Polybius,  and  confider- 
ed  as  the  greatefl  felicity  of  his  life  the  opportunity  he  had 
of  being  inftrudled  by  fo  great  a  mailer,  whofe  fociety  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  the  vain  and  idle  amufements  which  are  generally 
fo  eagerly  purfued  by  young  perfons. 

Polybius’s  firft  care  was,  to  infpire  Scipio  with  an  averfion 
for  thofe  equally  dangerous  and  ignominious  pleafures,  to  which 
the  Roman  youth  were  fo  flrongly  addifted  ;  the  greatefl  part 
of  them  being  already  depraved  and  corrupted,  by  the  luxury 
and  licentioufnefs  which  riches  and  new  conquefts  had  intro¬ 
duced  in  Rome.  Scipio,  during  the  firft  five  years  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  fo  excellent  a  fehool,  made  the  greatefl  improvement 
in  it ;  and  defpifing  the  levity  and  wantonnefs,  as  well  as  the 
pernicious  examples  of  perfons  of  the  fame  age  with  himfeif, 
he  was  looked  upon,  even  at  that  time,  as  a  fhining  model  of 
difcretion  and  wifdom. 

From  hence  the  tranfition  was  eafy  and  natural,  to  genero- 
fity,  to  a  noble  difregard  of  riches,  and  to  a  laudable  ufe  of 
them ;  all  virtues  fo  requifite  in  perfons  of  illuflrious  birth, 
and  which  Scipio  carried  to  the  moll  exalted  pitch,  as  appears 
from  fome  inftances  of  this  kind  related  by  Polybius,  and 
highly  worthy  our  admiration. 

JEmilia  f,  wife  of  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus,  and  mother  of 
him  who  had  adopted  the  Scipio  mentioned  here  by  Polybius, 
had  bequeathed,  at  her  death,  a  great  eftate  to  the  latter.  This 
lady,  befides  the  diamonds  and  jewels  which  are  worn  by  wo- 

*  Excerpt,  e  Polyb.  p.  147—163. 

-)-  She  was  filler  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  father  of  the  fecond  Scipio 

Africanus. 
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men  of  her  high  rank,  poffeffed  a  great  number  of  gold  and 
filver  veffels  ufed  in  facrifices,  together  with  feveral  fplendld 
equipages,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  flaves  of  both  fexes  ; 
the  whole  fuited  to  the  auguft  houfe  into  which  fhe  had  mar- 
ried.  At  her  death,  Scipio  made  over  all  thofe  rich  polfefiions 
to  Papiria  his  mother,  who  having  been  divorced  a  confiderable 
time  before  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  and  not  being  in  circumftan- 
ces  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  her  birth,  lived  in  great  obfcu- 
rity,  and  never  appeared  in  the  ah'emblies  or  public  ceremonies. 
But  when  (he  again  frequented  them  with  a  magnificent  train, 
this  noble  generality  of  Scipio  did  him  great  honour,  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  minds  of  the  ladies,  who  expatiated  on  it  in  all  their 
converfations,  and  in  a  city,  whofe  inhabitants,  fays  Polybius, 
were  not  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  their  money. 

Scipio  was  no  lefs  admired  on  another  occafion.  He  was 
bound,  by  a  condition  in  the  will,  to  pay,  at  three  different 
times,  to  the  two  eldeft  daughters  of  Scipio  his  grandfather  by 
adoption,  half  their  portions,  which  amounted  to  50,000 
French  crowns  *.  The  time  for  the  payment  of  the  firfl  fum 
being  expired,  Scipio  put  the  whole  money  into  the  hands  of  a 
banker.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  Scipio  Nafica,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  two  fillers,  imagining  that  Scipio  had  made  a  millake, 
went  to  him,  and  obferved,  that  the  laws  allowed  him  three 
years  to  pay  this  fum,  and  at  three  different  times.  Young 
Scipio  anfwered,  that  he  knew  very  well  what  the  laws  directed 
on  this  occafion  ;  that  they  might  indeed  be  executed  in  their 
greatell  rigour  with  ftrangers,  but  that  friends  and  relations 
ought  to  treat  one  another  with  a  more  generous  fimplicity  ; 
and  therefore  defired  them  to  receive  the  whole  fum.  They 
were  flruck  with  fuch  admiration  at  the  generofity  of  their 
kinfman,  that,  in  their  return  home,  they  reproached  them- 
felves  f  for  their  narrow  way  of  thinking,  at  a  time  when  they 
mdde  the  greatell  figure,  and  had  the  highell  regard  paid  to. 
them,  of  any  family  in  Rome.  This  generous  aftion,  fays 
Polybius,  was  the  more  admired,  becaufe  no  perfon  in  Rome, 
fo  far  from  confenting  to  pay  50,000  crowns  before  they  were 
due,  would  pay  even  1000  before  the  time  for  payment  was 
elapfed. 

It  was  from  the  fame  noble  fpirit,  that,  two  years  after,  Pau¬ 
lus  iEmilius,  his  father,  being  dead,  he  made  over  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Fabius,  who  was  not  fo  wealt  hy  as  himfelf,  the  part  of 

*  Or,  L.11,259  Sterling. 

j'  KccnyvaKin;  r~,s  alrav  faK^o^oylx;. 
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their  father’s  eftate  which  was  his  (Scipio’s)  due,  (amounting 
to  above  60,000  crowns  *  )  in  order  that  there  might  not  be 
fo  great  a  difparity  between  his  fortune  and  that  of  his  bro¬ 
ther. 

This  Fabius  being  defirous  to  exhibit  a  (how  of  gladiators 
after  his  father’s  deceafe,  in  honour  of  his  memory  ,  as  was  the 
cuftom  in  that  age,  and  not  being  able  to  defray  the  expences 
on  this  occafion,  which  amounted  to  a  very  heavy  fum,  Scipio 
made  him  a  prefent  of  15,000  crowns  f,  in  order  to  defray  at 
leaft  half  the  charges  of  it. 

The  fplendid  prefents  which  Scipio  made  his  mother  Pa- 
piria,  reverted  to  him,  by  law  as  well  as  equity,  after  her  de- 
roife  ;  and  his  fillers,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times, 
had  not  the  leaft  claim  to  them.  Neverthelefs,  Scipio  thought 
it  would  have  been  diihonourable  in  him,  had  he  taken  them 
back  again.  He  therefore  made  over  to  his  fifters  whatever 
he  had  prefented  to  their  mother,  which  amounted  to  a  very 
confiderable  fum  ;  and  by  this  frefh  proof  of  his  glorious  difre- 
gard  of  wealth,  and  the  tender  friendfhip  he  had  for  his  family, 
acquired  the  applaufe  of  the  whole  city. 

Thefe  different  benefactions,  which  amounted  altogether 
to  a  prodigious  fum,  feem  to  have  received  a  brighter  luftre 
from  the  age  in  which  he  beftowed  them,  he  being  ftrll  very 
young,  and  yet  more  from  the  circumftances  of  the  time  when 
they  were  prefented,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  obliging  carriage 
he  affumed  on  thofe  occafions. 

The  incidents  I  have  here  given,  are  fo  repugnant  to  the 
maxims  of  this  age,  that  there  might  be  reafon  to  fear,  the 
reader  would  confider  them  merely  as  the  rhetorical  flourifhes 
of  an  hiftorian  who  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  hero,  if 
it  was  not  well  known,  that  the  predominant  chara&eriflic  of 
Polybius,  by  whom  they  are  related,  is  a  fincere  love  for  truth, 
and  an  utter  averfion  to  adulation  of  every  kind.  In  the  very 
paffage  whence  this  relation  is  extracted,  he  thought  it  would 
be  neceflary  for  him  to  be  a  little  guarded,  where  he  expatiates 
on  the  virtuous  aftions  and  rare  qualities  of  Scipio,  and  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  as  his  writings  were  to  be  pernfed  by  the  Romans, 
who  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of 
this  great  man’s  life,  he  would  certainly  be  animadverted  upon 
by  them,  fhould  he  venture  to  advance  any  falfehood  ;  an  af¬ 
front,  to  which  it  is  not  probable  that  any  author,  who  is  ever 
fo  little  tender  of  his  reputation,  would  expofe  himfelf,  efpe- 
cially  if  no  advantage  was  to  accrue  to  him  from  it. 

j  Or,  L.3375  Sterling. 


*  Or,  L.13,500  Sterling. 
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We  have  already  obferved,  that  Scipio  had  never  given  into 
the  falhionable  debaucheries  and  exceffes  to  which  the  young 
people  at  Rome  fo  wantonly  abandoned  themfelves.  But  he 
was  fufficiently  compenfated  for  this  felf-denial  of  all  deftruc- 
tive  pleafures,  by  the  vigorous  health  he  enjoyed  all  the  reft  of 
his  life,  which  enabled  him  to  tafte  pleafures  of  a  much  purer 
and  more  exalted  kind,  and  to  perform  the  great  actions  that 
reflected  fo  much  glory  upon  him. 

Hunting,  which  was  his  darling  exercife,  contributed  alfo 
very  much  to  invigorate  his  conftitution,  and  enable  him  alfo 
to  endure  the  hardeft  toils.  Macedonia,  whither  he  followed 
his  father,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  indulging  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  delire  his  paffion  in  this  refpeft ;  for  the  chace, 'which 
was  the  ufual  diverfion  of  the  Macedonian  monarchs,  having 
been  laid  afide  for  fome  years  on  account  of  the  wars,  Scipio 
found  there  an  incredible  quantity  of  game  of  every  kind. 
Paulus  iEmilius,  ftudious  of  procuring  his  fon  virtuous  plea¬ 
fures  of  every  kind,  in  order  to  divert  his  mind  from  thofe 
which  reafon  prohibits,  gave  him  full  liberty  to  indulge  him- 
felf  in  his  favourite  fport,  during  all  the  time  that  the  Roman 
forces  continued  in  that  country,  after  the  victory  he  had  gained 
over  Perfeus.  The  illuftriousymuth  employed  his  leifure  hours 
in  an  exercife  which  fuited  io  well  his  age  and  inclination, 
and  was  as  fuccefsful  in  this  innocent  war  againft  the  beafts  in 
Macedonia,  as  his  father  had  been  in  that  which  he  had  carried 
on  againft  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

It  was  at  Scipio’s  return  from  Macedon,  that  he  met  with 
Polybius  in  Rome,  and  contracted  the  Uriel  friendihip  with 
him,  which  was  afterwards  fo  beneficial  to  our  young  Roman, 
and  did  him  almoft  as  much  honour  in-  after-ages  as  all  his 
conquelts.  We  find,  byhiftory,  that  Polybius  lived  with  the 
two  brothers.  One  day,  when  himfelf  and  Scipio  were  alone, 
the  latter  vented  himfelf  freely  to  him,  and  complained,  but 
in  the  mildeft  and  moil  gentle  terms,  that  he,  in  their  conver- 
fations  at  table,  always  directed  himfelf  to  his  brother  Fabius, 
and  never  to  him.  “  I  am  fenfibie,”  fays  he,  “  that  this  indif- 
“  ference  arifes  from  your  fuppofing,  with  all  our  citizens,  that 

I  am  a  heedlefs  young  man,  and  wholly  averfe  to  the  tafte 
“  which  now  prevails  in  Rome,  becaufe  I  do  not  plead  at  the 
“  bar,  nor  ftudy  the  graces  of  elocution.  But  how  Ihould  I 
“  do  this  ?  I  am  told  perpetually,  that  the  Romans  expeft  a 
“  general,  and  not  an  orator,  from  the  houfe  of  the  Scipio’s, 1 

I  will  confefs  to  you  (pardon  the  fincerity  with  which  I  re- 
4‘  veal  my  thoughts)  that  your  coldnefs  and  indifference  grieve 

“  me 
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“  me  exceedingly.”  Polybius,  furprifed  at  thefe  unexpected 
words,  made  Seipio  the  kirideft  anfwer,  and  allured  the  illus¬ 
trious  youth,  that  though  he  always  directed  himfelf  to  his  bro¬ 
ther,  yet  this  was  not  out  of  difrefpeCt  to  him,  but  only  becaufe 
Fabius  was  the  eldeft ;  not  to  mention,  continued  Polybius, 
that,  knowing  you  poffefied  but  one  foul,  I  conceived  that  I 
addreffed  both  when  I  fpoke  to  either  of  yrou.  He  then  allur¬ 
ed  Seipio,  that  he  was  entirely  at  his  command  :  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fciences,  for  which  he  difcovered  the  happieft  genius, 
he  would  have  opportunities  fufficient  to  improve  himfelf  in 
them,  from  the  great  number  of  learned  Grecians  who  refort- 
ed  daily  to  Rome  ;  but  that,  as  to  the  art  of  war,  which  was 
properly  his  profeffion  and  his  favourite  fludy,  he  (Polybius) 
might  be  of  feme  little  fervice  to  him.  He  had  no  looner 
fpoke  thefe  words,  but  Seipio,  grafping  his  hand  in  a  kind  of 
rapture  :  “  Oh  !  when  ”  fays  he,  “  lhall  I  fee  the  happy  day, 
“  when,  difengaged  from  all  other  avocations,  and  living  with 
“  me,  you  will  be  fo  much  my  friend,  as  to  improve  my  un- 
“  derllanding,  and  regulate  my  affections  ?  It  is  then  I  lha3 
“  think  myfelf  worthy  of  my  illuftrious  ancellors.”  From 
that  time  Polybius,  overjoyed  to  fee  fo  young  a  man  breathe 
fuch  noble  fentiments,  devoted  himfelf  particularly  to  our  Sci- 
pio,  who  for  ever  after  paid  him  as  much  reverence  as  if  he  had 
been  his  father. 

However,  Seipio  did  not  only  efteem  Polybius  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  hiftorian,  but  valued  him  much  more,  and  reaped  much 
greater  advantages  from  him,  by  his  being  fo  able  a  warrior, 
and  fo  profound  a  politician.  Accordingly  he  confulted  him  on 
every  occafion,  and  always  took  his  advice  even  when  he  was 
at  the  head  of  his  army'  ;  concerting  in  private  with  Polybius 
all  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  all  the  movements  of  the 
forces,  all  enterprifes  agaimt  the  enemy, and  the  feveral  meafures 
proper  for  rendering  them  fuccefsful. 

*  In  a  word,  it  was  the  common  report,  that  our  illuftrious 
Roman  did  not  perform  any  great  or  good  aClion,  but  when 
he  was  advifed  to  it  by  Polybius,  nor  ever  commit  an  error, 
except  when  he  aCted  without  confulting  him. 

I  flatter  myfelf  that  the  reader  will  excufe  this  long  digref- 
fion,  which  may  be  thought  foreign  to  my  fubjeft,  as  I  am  not 
writing  the  Roman  hiftory.  However,  it  appeared  to  me  fo 
well  adapted  to  the  general  deflgn  I  propofe  to  myfelf  in  this 
work,  viz.  the  cultivating  and  improving  the  minds  of  youth, 

*  Paufan.  in  Arcad.  vii:.  p.  JP). 

%  that 
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that  I  could  not  forbear  introducing  it  here,  though  I  was 
fenfible  this  is  not  dire&ly  its  proper  place.  And,  indeed, 
thefe  examples  fliow,  how  important  it  is  that  young  people 
Ihould  receive  a  liberal  and  virtuous  education,  and  the  great 
benefit  they  reap  by  frequenting  and  correfponding  early  with 
perfons  of  merit ;  for  thefe  were  the  foundations  whereon  were 
built  the  fame  and  glory  which  have  rendered  Scipio  immortal. 
But,  above  all,  how  noble  a  model  for  our  age  (in  which  the 
mod  inconfiderable  and  even  trifling  concerns  often  create 
feuds  and  animofities  between  brothers  and  fitters,  and  difturb 
the  peace  of  families)  is  the  generous  difintereftednefs  of  Sci¬ 
pio,  who,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ferving  his  rela¬ 
tions,  took  a  delight  in  bellowing  the  largeft  fums  upon  them! 
This  excellent  paffage  of  Polybius  had  efcaped  me,  by  its  net 
being  inferted  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  It  belongs 
indeed  naturally  to  the  book,  where,  treating  of  the  latte  with 
regard  to  folid  glory,  I  mentioned  the  contempt  in  which  the 
ancients  held  riches,  and  the  excellent  ufe  they  made  of  them. 
I  therefore  thought  myfelf  indifpenfably  obliged  to  reftore,  on 
this  occafion,  to  young  ftudents,  what  I  afterwards  could  not 
but  blame  myfelf  for  omitting. 

the  history  of  the  family  and  posterity  of 
MASINISSA. 

I  promifed,  after  finifhing  what  related  to  the  republic  of  Car¬ 
thage,  to  return  to  the  family  and  pofterity  of  Mafinifla.  This 
piece  of  hiftory  forms  a  confiderable  part  of  that  of  Africa, 
and  therefore  is  hot  quiteforeign  to  my  fubject. 

.  *  From  Mafinifla’s  having  declared  for  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  firft  Scipio,  he  had  always  adhered  to  that  honour¬ 
able  alliance,  with  an  almoft  unparallelled  zeal  and  fidelity. 
Finding  his  end  approaching,  he  wrote  to  the  proconful  of 
Africa,  under  whofe  ftandard  the  younger  Scipio  then  fought, 
-to  defire,  that  Roman  might  be  fent  to  him  ;  adding  that  he 
mould  die  with  fatisfaiftion,  if  he  could  but  expire  in  his  arms, 
after  having  made  him  executor  to  his  will.  But  believing 
that  he  fhould  be  dead  before  it  could  be  poflible  for  him  to 
receive  this  confolation,  he  fent  for  his  wife  and  children,  and 
ipoke  to  them  as  follows :  “  I  know  no  other  nation  but  the 
‘‘  Romans,  and,  among  this  nation,  no  other  family  but  that 

o  •  •  I  now>  my  expiring  moments,  impower 

bcipio  AEmilianus  to  difpofe,  in  an  abfolute  manner,  of  all 


A.  M.  3857.  A.  Rom.  601.  App.  p,  65. 
-voL.  1.  Nn 
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“  my  pofleffions,  and  to  divide  mykingdom  among  my  children- 
“  I  require,  that  whatever  Scipio  may  decree  (hall  be  execut- 
“  ed  as  punctually  as  if  I  myfelfnad  appointed  it  by  my  will.” 
After  faying  thefe  words,  he  breathed  his  laft,  being  upwards 
of  90  years  of  age. 

*  This  prince,  during  his  youth,  had  met  with  ftrange  re- 
verfes  of  fortune,  having  been  difpoireffed  of  his  kingdom,  ob¬ 
liged  to  fly  from  province  to  province,  and  a  thoufand  times  in 
danger  of  his  life.  Teing  fupported,  fays  the  hiftorian,  by  the 
divine  protection,  he  was  aftervvards,  favoured,  till  his  death, 
with  a  perpetual  feries  of  profperity,  unruffled  by  any  finifter 
accident;  for  he  not  only  recovered  his  own  kingdom,  but 
added  to  it  that  of  Syphax  his  enemy,  and  extending  his  king¬ 
dom  from  Mauritania  as  far  as  Cyrene,  he  became  the  moil 
powerful  prince  of  all  Africa.  He  was  blefi'ed,  till  he  left  the 
world,  with  the  greateft  health  and  vigour,  which  doubtlefs 
was  owing  to  his  extreme  temperance  and  the  toils  he  perpe¬ 
tually  fuftained.  Though  90  years  of  age,  he  performed  all 
the  exercifes  ufed  by  -j-  young  men,  and  always  rode  without 
afaddle  ;  and  Polybius  obferves  (a  circumltance  preferved  by 

Plutarch),  that  the  dpy  after  a  great  victory  over  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  Mafinifia  was  feen  fitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  eat¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  brown  bread. 

§  He  left  54  fons,  of  whom  three  only  were  legitimate,  Hz. 
Micipfa,  Gulufla,  and  Maftanabal.  Scipio  divided  the  king¬ 
dom  between  thefe  three,  and  gave  confiderable  pofleffions  to 
the  reft :  but  the  two  laft  dying  foon  after,  Micipfa  became 
lole  pofleflor  of  thefe  extenfive  dominions.  He  had  two  fons, 
Adherbal  and  Hiempfal,  whom  he  educated  in  his  palace  with 
Jugurtha  his  nephew  (Maftanabal’s  fon),  of  whom  he  took  as 
much  care  as  he  did  of  his  own  children  ||.  This  laft-mention- 
ed  prince  pofiefled  feveral  eminent  qualities,  which  gained  him 
univerfal  eftcem.  Jugurtha,  who  was  finely  ftiaped,  and  very 
handfome,  of  the  moil  delicate  wit,  and  the  moll;  folid  judg¬ 
ment,  did  not  devote  himfelf,  as  young  men  commonly  do,  to 

*  Appian.  p.  65. 

f  Cicero  introduces  Cato,  fpeaking  as  follows  of  Mafiniffa’s  vigorous 
conftitution.  Arbitror  teaudire,  Scipio,  hofpes  tuus  Mafinilfa  quae  faciat 
liodie  nonaginta  annos  natus ;  cum  ingrefius  iter  pedibus  fit,  in  equum 
cinnino  non  afeendere ;  cum  equo,  ex  equo  non  defeendere ;  nullo  imbre, 
nullo  frigore  adduci,  ut  capite  operto  fit ;  fummam  elfe  in  eo  corporis 
ficcitatem.  Itaque  exequi  omnia  regis  officia  et  munera.  Defenedtute. 

{  An.  feni  gerenda  fit  Refp.  p.  791.  §  Appian.  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

II  All  this  hiftory  of  Jugurtha  is  cxtra&ed  from  Salluft. 

a  life 
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a  life  of  luxury  and  pleafure.  He  ufed  to  exercife  himfelf  with 
perfons  of  his  age  in  running,  riding,  throwing  the  javelin;  and 
though  he  furpaffed  all  his  companions,  there  was  not  one  of 
them  but  loved  him.  The  chace  was  his  only  delight,  but  it 
was  that  of  lions  and  other  favagc  beafts.  To  finilh  his  char- 
aCler,  he  excelled  in  all  things,  andfpoke  very  little  ofhimfelt: 
Pluritnum  facers,  et  minimum  ipfe  de  fe  loqu  'i. 

So  confpicuous  an  affemblage  of  fine  talents  and  perfections 
began  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  Micipfa.  He  faw  himfelf  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  his  children  very  young.  *  He  knew  the 
prodigious  lengths  which  ambition  is  capable  of  going,  when 
a  crown  is  in  view  ;  and  that  a  man,  with  talents  much  inferior 
to  thofe  of  Jugurtha,  might  be  dazzled  by  fo  refplendent  a 
temptation,  efpecially  when  united  with  fuch  favourable  cir- 
cumftances.  In  order  therefore  to  remove  a  competitor,  io- 
dangerous  with  regard  to  Iris  children,  he  gave  Jugurtha  the 
command  of  the  forces  which  he  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
Homans,  who,  at  that  time,  were  befieging  Numantia,  under 
the  conduft  of  Scipio.  Knowing  Jugurtha  was  aCtuated  by 
the  mod  heroic  bravery,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  probably 
would  rufh  upon  danger  and  lofe  his  life.  However  he  was 
miftaken.  This  young  prince  joined  to  an  undaunted  courage 
the  utmoft  calmnefs  of  mind  ;  and  (a  circumitance  very  rarely 
found  in  perfons  of  Ins  age)  he  preferved  a  juft  medium  between 
a  timorous  forefight,  and  an  impetuous  rafhnefs-j-.  In  this 
campaign  he  won  the  elleem  and  ftiendfhip  of  the  whole  army. 
Scipio  fent  him  back  to  his  uncle  with  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  the  molt  advantageous  tettimonials  of  his  conduCt, 
after  having. given  him  very  prudent  advice  with  regard  to  it : 
for,  knowing  mankind  fo  well,  lie,  in  all  probability,  had  dif- 
covered  certain  fparks  of  ambition  in  that  prince  which  he 
feared  would  one  day  break  out  into  a  flame. 

Micipfa,  pleafed  with  the  great  character  that  was  fent  him 
of  his  nephew, changed  his  Behaviour  towards  him,  and  refolved, 
if  poflible,  to  win  his  affeCtion  by  kmdnefs.  Accordingly 
he  adopted  him  ;  and,  by  his  will,  made  him  joint-heir  with 
lus  two  fons.  Finding  afterwards  his  end  approaching,  he 
fent  for  all  three,  and  bid  them  draw  near  his  bed,  where,  in 

*  Terrebateum  natura  mortalium,  avida  imperii,  etpraicepsad  explen- 
dam  animi  cupidinem  :  Praetcrea  opportunitas  fine  liberorumque  amatis, 
quie  etiam  mediocres  viros  fpe  prtsda:  tranfverfos  agit.  Sailuft. 

t  Ac  lane,  quod  difficillimum  imprimis  eft,  et  pradio  ftrenuus  erat,  et 
bonus  confilio :  Quorum  alterum  ex  providentia  timorem,  alterum  ex 
audacia  temeritatem  adfci're..plerumque  folet. 

N  n  2 
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prefence  of  his.  whole  court,  he  put  Jugurtha  in  mind  how  good 
he  had  been  to  him  ;  conjuring  him,  in  the  name  of  the  gods, 
to  defend  and  protedi,  on  all  occafions,  his  children,  who,  be¬ 
ing  before  related  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  were  now  be¬ 
come  his  brethren,  by  his  (Micipfa’s)  bounty.  He  told  him, 
that  *  neither  arms  nor  treafure  conilitnte  the  ftrength  of  a 
kingdom,  but  friends,  who  are  not  won  by  arms  or  gold,  but 
by  real  fervices  and  inviolable  fidelity.  Now  where,  fays  he, 
can  we  find  better  friends  than  our  brothers  ?  And  how  cau 
that  man,  who  becomes  an  enemy  to  his  relations,  repofe  any 
confidence  in,  or  depend  on  ftrangers  ?  He  exhorted  his  fons 
to  pay  the  highell  reverence  to  Jugurtha,  and  to  difpute  no 
otherwife  with  him,  than  by  their  endeavour  to  equal,  and,  if 
poffible,  furpafs  his  exalted  merit.  He  concluded  with  intreat¬ 
ing  them  to  obferve  for  ever  an  inviolable  attachment  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Romans,  and  to  confider  them  as  their  benefactor, 
their  patron,  and  mailer.  A  few  days  after  this,  Mifcipfa  ex¬ 
pired  f. 

But  Jugurtha  foon  threw  off  the  mafic,  and  began  by  ridding 
himfelf  of  Hiempfal,  who  had  expreffed  himfelf  to  him  with 
great  freedom,  and  therefore  he  got  him  murdered  J.  This 
bloody  adlion  proved  but  too  evidently  to  Adherbal  what  he 
himfelf  might  naturally'  fear.  Numidia  is  now  divided,  and 
fides  feverally  with  the  two  brothers.  Mighty  armies  are  raif- 
ed  by  each  party.  Adherbal,  after  lofing  the  greatell  part  of 
Ins  fortreffes,  is  vanquiflied  in  battle,  and  forced  to  make  Rome 
his  afylum.  However,  this  gave  Jugurtha  no  very  great  un- 
eafinefs,  as  he  knew  that  money  was  all-powerful  in  that  city. 
He  therefore  fent  deputies  thither,  with  orders  for  them  to 
bribe  the  chief  fenators.  In  the  find  audience  to  which  they 
were  introduced,  Adherbal  reprefents  the  unhappy  condition  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  the  injufiice  and  barbarity  of  Jugurtha, 
the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  lofs  of  almoft  all  his  fortreffes  ; 
but  the  circumftance  on  which  he  laid  the  greatell  llrefs  was, 
the  commands  of  his  dying  father,  viz.  to  put  his  whole  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Romans  ;  declaring,  that  the  friendfhip  of  this 
people  would  be  a  ftronger  fupport  both  to  himfelf  and  his 
kingdom  than  all  the  troops  and  treafures  in  the  univerfe.  His 
i'peech  was  of  a  great  length,  and  extremely  pathetic.  Jugur- 

*  Non  exercitus,  neque  thefauri,  prsfidia  regni  funt,  verum  amici  : 
Qyios  neque  armis  cogere,  neque  auro  parare  queas  :  oificio  et  fide  pari- 
untur.  Quis  autem  amicior  quam  frater  fratri  ?  ant  quem  alienum  fidem 
invenis,  fi  tuis  hoftis  fueris  ? 

f  A.  M.  3887.  A,  Rom.  631.  t  A.  M.  3888.  A.  Rom.  632. 
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tha’s  deputies  made  only  the  following  anfwer :  that  Hiemp- 
fa.1  had  been  killed  by  the  Numidians,  becaufe  of  his  great 
cruelty;  that  Adherbal  was  the  aggieffor,  and'yet,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  vanquished,  was  come  to  make  complaints,  becaufe  he 
had  not  committed  all  the  excelfeshe  defired  to  aft  ;  that  their 
fovereign  intreated  the  fenate  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  be¬ 
haviour  and  conduct  in  Africa  from  what  he  had  fnov.  n  at  Nu- 
mantia,  and  to  lay  a  greater  ftrefs  on  his  aftior.s  than  on  the' 
accufations  of  his  enemies.  But  thefe  ambalfadors  had  fecret- 
ly  employed  an  eloquence  much  more  prevalent  than  that  of 
words,  which  had  not  proved  ineffeftual.  The  whole  affem- 
bly  was  for  Jugurtha,  a  few  fenators  excepted,  who  were  not  fo 
void  of  honour  as  to  be  corrupted  by  money.  The  fenate 
eame  to  this  refolution,  that  commiffioneis  fitould  be  fent  from 
Rome,  to  divide  the  provinces  equally  upon  the  fpot  between 
the  two  brothers.  The  reader  wall  naturally  fuppofe,  that  Ju¬ 
gurtha  was  not  fparing  of  his  treafure  on  this  occafion  :  the 
divihon  was  made  to  his  advantage,  and  yet  a  fpecious  appear-  • 
ance  of  equity  was  -preferred.' 

This  fir  It  fuccefs  of  Jugurtha  augmented  his  courage  and 
boldnefs.  Accordingly  Le  attacked  his  brother  by  open  force; 
and  whilft  the  latter  lofes  his  time  in  fending  deputations  to 
the  Romans,  he  ftorms  feveral  fortrefTes,  carries  on  his  conquefts, 
and,  after  defeating  Adherbal,  belieges  him  in  Cirtha,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  his  kingdom.  During  this  interval,  ambaffadors  ar¬ 
rived  from  Rome  with  orders,  in  the  name  of  the  fenate  and 
people,  to  the  two  kings',  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  ceafe 
all  hoftilities.  Jugurtha,  after  protecting  that  he  would  obey, 
with  the  moft  profound  reverence  and  fubmifiion,  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Roman  people,  added,  that  he  did  not  believe  it 
was  their  intention  to  hinder  him  from  defending  his  own  life 
again!!  the  treacherous  fnares  which  his  brother  had  laid  for  it. 
He  concluded  with  faying,  that  he  would  fend  ambaffadors  to 
Rome  to  inform  the  fenate  of  his  conduft.  By  this  random 
anfwer  he  eluded  their  orders,  and  would  not  even  permit  the 
deputies  to  wait  upon  Adherbal. 

Though  the  latter  was  fo  clofely  blocked  up  in  his  capital*, 

'*  He  chofe  two  of.  the  nimbleft  of  thofe  who  had  followed  him  into 
Cirtha;  and  thefe,  induced  by  the  great  rewards  he  promifed  them,  ami 
pitying  his  unhappy  circumftances,  undertook -to  pafs  through  the  ene¬ 
my’s  camp,  in  the  night,  to  the  neighbouring  Chore,  and  from  thence  to 
Rome.  “  Ex  iis  qui  una  Cirtam  profugerant,  duos  maxime  imp. gras  de- 
u  legit :  eos,  multa  polhcendo,  ac  miferando  cafum  fuum  confirmat,  uti 
“  per  hoftium  munitiones  notftu  ad  proximum  mare,  dein  Romani  per- 
“  gerent”  Salluft. 

N  n  3  he 
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he  yet  found  means  to  fend  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  affiftance 
of  the  Romans  againft  his  brother,  who  had  befieged  him  five 
months,  and  intended  to  take  away  his  life.  Some  fenatora 
were  of  opinion,  that  war  ought  to  be  proclaimed  immediately 
againft  Jugurtha  :  but  ftill  his  credit  prevailed,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  only  ordered  an  embaffy  to  be  fent,  compofed  of  fenators 
of  the  higheft  diftinclion,  among  whom  was  iEmilius  Scaurus, 
a  factious  man,  who  had  a  great  afcendant  over  the  nobility, 
and  concealed  the  blacked  vices  under  the  fpecious  appearance 
of  virtue.  Jugurtha  was  terrified  at  firft  ;  but  he  again  found 
an  opportunity  to  elude  their  demands,  and  accordingly  fent 
them  back  without  coming  to  any  conclufion.  Upon  this,  Ad- 
herbal,  who  had  loft  all  hopes,  furrendered  upon  condition  of 
having  his  life  fpared;  neverthelefs  he  was  immediately  murder¬ 
ed  with  a  great  number  of  Numidians. 

But  though  the  greateft  part  of  the  people  at  Rome  were 
ftruck  with  horror  at  this  news,  Jugurtha’s  money  again  ob¬ 
tained  him  defenders  in  the  fenate.  However,  C.  Memmius, 
the  tribune  of  the  people,  an  atftive  man,  and  who  hated  the 
nobility,  prevailed  with  the  former  not  to  fuffer  fo  horrid  a 
crime  to  go  unpunifhed  ;  and  accordingly  war  being  proclaim¬ 
ed  againft  Jugurtha,  Calpurnius  Beftia  the  conful  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  carry  it  on  *.  f  He  was  endued  with  excellent  qualities, 
but  they  were  all  depraved  and  rendered  ufelefs  by  his  avarice. 
Scaurus  fet  out  with  him.  They  at  firft  took  feveral  towns ; 
but  Jugurtha’s  bribes  checked  the  progrefs  of  thefe  conquefts  ; 
and  ScaurusJ  himfelf,  who,  till  now,  had  exprefled  the  ftrongeft 
animofity  againft  this  prince,  could  not  refill  fo  powerful  an 
attack.  A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  ;  Jugurtha  feign¬ 
ed  to  fubmit  to  the  Romans,  and  30  elephants,  fome  horfes, 
with  a  very  inconiiderable  fum  of  money,  were  delivered  to  the 
quaeftor. 

But  now  the  indignation  of  the  people  in  general  at  Rome 
difplayed  itfelf  in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  Memmius  the  tribune 
fired  them  by  his  fpeeches.  He  caufed  Cafiius,  who  was  prae¬ 
tor,  to  be  appointed  to  attend  Jugurtha,  and  to  engage  him 
to  come  to  Rome,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Romans,  in  or¬ 
der  that  an  Inquiry  might  be  made  in  his  prefence  who  thofe 
perfons  were  that  had  taken  bribes.  Accordingly,  Jugurtha 
was  forced  to  come  to  Rome.  The  fight  of  him  railed  the 

*  A.  M.  3894.  A.  Rom.  638.  Ant.  J.  C.  no. 

f  Muhse  bonteque  artes  animi  et  corporis  erant,  quas  omnes  avaritia 
prxpediebat. 

|  Magnitudine  pecuni*  a  bono  honcftoque  in  pravuna  abftradhis  eft. 

anger 
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anger  of  the  people  ftill  higher ;  but  a  tribune  having  been 
bribed,  he  prolonged  the  feffion,  and  at  laft  difiblved  it.  A 
Numidian  prince  (grandfon  of  Mafiniffa),  called  Maffiva,  being 
at  that  time  in  the  city,  was  advifed  to  folicit  for  Jugurtha’s 
kingdom  ;  which  coining  to  the  ears  of  the  latter,  he  got  him 
aflafiinated  in  the  rnidft  of  Rome.  However,  the  murderer 
was  feized,  and  delivered  up  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  Ju- 
gurtha  was  commanded  to  depart  Italy.  Upon  leaving  the 
city,  he  call  back  his  eyes  feveral  times  towards  it,  and  faid, 
“  Rome  wants  only  a  purchafer  ;  and,  were  one  to  be  found, 
“  it  were  inevitably  ruined 

And  now  the  war  broke  out  anew.  At  firft  the  indolence, 
or  perhaps  connivance,  of  Albinus  the  conful,  made  it  go  on 
very  flowly  ;  but  afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  Rome  to 
hold  the  public  aflemblies  f,  the  Roman  army,  by  the  unflcil- 
fulnefs  of  his  brother  Aulus,  having  marched  into  a  defile  from 
whence  there  was  no  getting  out,  it  furrendered  ignominioully 
to  the  enemy,  who  forced  the  Romans  to  fubrnit  to  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  palling  under  the  yoke,  and  made  them  engage  to 
leave  Numidia  in  ten  days. 

The  reader  will  naturally  fuppofe,  that  fo  lhameful  a  peace, 
concluded  without  the  authority  of  the  people,  was  confidered 
in  a  molt  odious  light  at  Rome.  They  could  not  flatter  them- 
felves  with  the  hopes  of  being  fuccefsful  in  this  war,  till  the 
conduft  of  it  was  given  to  L.  Metellus  the  conful.  £  To  all 
the  reft  of  the  virtues  which  conftitute  the  great  captain,  he 
added  a  perfect  difregard  of  wealth  ;  a  quality  moft  effentially 
requifite  againft  fuch  an  enemy 'as  Jugurtha,  who  hitherto  had 
always  been  victorious,  rather  by  money  than  his  fword.  But 
the  African  monarch  found  Metellus  as  inaccefiible  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  refpefts.  He  therefore  was  forced  to  venture  his 
life,  and  exert  his  utmoft  bravery j  through  the  deleft  of  an 
expedient  which  now  began  to  fail  him.  Accordingly,  he 
iignalized  himfelf  in  a  furprifing  manner,  and  (howed  in  this 
campaign  all  that  could  be  expefted  from  the  courage,  abili¬ 
ties,  and  attention  of  an  illuftrious  general,  to  whom  defpair 
adds  new  vigour,  and  fuggefts  new  lights  :  He  was,  however, 
unfuccefsful,  becaufe  oppofed  by  a  conful,  who  did  not  fuffer 

*  Poftquam  Roma  egreffus  eft,  fertur  fxpe  eo  tacitus  refpiciens,  pof- 
tremo  dixifie :  Urbem  venalem  et  mature  perituram,  ft  emptorem  in- 
venerit. 

f  For  electing  magiftrates.  Sal. 

I  In  Numidiam  proficifeitur,  magna  fpe  civium,  cum  propter  artes 
bonas,  turn  maxime  quod  adverfum  divitias  invidum  animum  gerebat. 
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the  moll  inconfiderable  error  to  efcape  him,  nor  ever  let  flip 
an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy. 

Jugurtlia’s  greateft  concern  was,  how  to  fecure  himfelf  from 
traitors.  From  the  time  he  had  been  told  that  Bomilcar,  in 
whom  he  repofed  the  utmoft  confidence,  had  a  defign  upon  his 
Jife,  he  enjoyed  no  peace.  Pie  did  not  believe  himfelf  fafe  any 
where  ;  but  all  things,  by  day  as  well  as  night,  the  citizen  as 
well  as  foreigner,  were  fufpefted  by  him  ;  and  the  blacked  ter¬ 
rors  fat  ever  brooding  over  his  mind.  Fie  never  got  a  wink 
of  deep,  except  by  Health  ;  and  often  changed  his  bed,  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  his  rank.  Starting  fometimes  from  his 
llumbers,  he  would  fnatch  his  fword,  and  break  into  loud  cries  ; 
fo  ftrongly  was  lie  haunted  by  fear,  and  fo  ftrangely  did  he  aft' 
the  madman. 

Marius  was  Metellus’s  lieutenant.  Kis  boundlefs  ambition 
induced  him  to  endeavour  to  leffen  his  general’s  charafter  fe- 
cretly  in  the  minds  of  his  foldiers  ;  and  becoming  foon  his  pro- 
feffed  enemy  and  llanderer,  he  at  lad,  by  the  mod  groveling 
and  perfidious  arts,  prevailed  fo  far,  as  to  fupplant  Metellus, 
and  get  himfelf  nominated  in  his  room  to  carry  on  the  war 
againd  Jugurtha*.  With  what  drength  of  mind  foever  Me¬ 
tellus  might  be  endued  on  other  occalions,  he  was  totally  de¬ 
jected  by  this  unforefen  blow,  which  even  forced  tears  from 
his  eyes,  and  fuch  Cxpreffions,  as  were  altogether  unworthy  fo 
great  a  man.  There  was  fomething  very  dark  and  vile  in  Ma- 
lius’s  procedure  ;  a  circumdance  that  difplays  ambition  in  its 
native  and  genuine  colours,  and  fhows  that  it  extinguilhes,  in 
thofe  who  abandon  themfelves  to  it,  all  fenfe  of  honour  and 
integrity.  Metellus  avoided  a  man  whole  fight  he  could  not 
bear,  arrived  at  Rome,  and  was  received  there  with  uni.verfal 
acclamations.  A  triumph  was  decreed  him,  and  the  furname 
of  Numidicus  conferred  upon  him  f. 

I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  fufpena,  till  I  came  to  the 
Roman  hidory,  an  account  of  the  events  that  happened  in  Af¬ 
rica,  under  Metellus  and  Marius,  all  which  are  very  circum- 
ftantially  defcribed  by  Sallud,  in  his  admirable  hidory  of  Ju- 
gurtha.  I  therefore  haden  to  the  conclufion  of  this  war. 

Jugurtha  being  greatly  didreficd  in  his  affairs,  had  recourfe 
to  Bocchus  king  of  Mauritania,  whofe  daughter  lie  bad  mar¬ 
ried.  This  country  extends  from  Numidia,  as  far  as  beyond  the 

*  Quibus  rebus  fupra  bonum  atque  honedum  perculfus,  neque  lacrymas 
ter.ere,  neque  mcderari  linguam,  vir  egregius  in  aliis  artibus,  nirnis 
nrolliter  aigritudinem  pati. 

|  A.  M.  3898.  A.  Rom.  643. . 
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fliores  of  the  Mediterranean  oppoiite  to  Spain  The  Ro¬ 
man  name  was  fcarce  known  in  it,  and  the  people  as  little 
known  to  the  Romans.  Jugurtha  infinuated  to  his  father-in- 
law,  that,  fhould  he  fuffer  Numidia  to  be  conquered,  his  king¬ 
dom  would  doubtlefs  be  involved  in  its  ruin  ;  efpecially  as  the 
Romans,  who  were  fworn  enemies  to  monarchy,  feemed  to  have 
vowed  the  deftruCfion  of  all  the  thrones  in  the  univerfe.  He 
therefore  prevailed  with  Bocchus  to  enter  into  a  league  with 
him  ;  and  accordingly  received,  on  different  occafions,  very 
confiderable  fuccours  from  that  king. 

This  confederacy,  which  was  cemented  on  either  fide  by  no 
other  tie  but  that  of  intereft,  had  never  been  ftrong  ;  and  a  lafl 
defeat  which  Jugurtha  met  with,  broke  at  once  all  the  bands 
of  it.  Bocchus  now  meditated  the  dark  defign  of  delivering  up 
his  fon-in-law  to  the  Romans.  For  this  purpofe  he  had  defired 
Maria  S'  to  {^ncl  him  a  trufty  perfon.  Sylla,  who  was  an  officer 
of  uncommon  merit,  and  ferved  under  him  as  quseftor,  was 
thought  every-way  qualified  for  this  negotiation.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  truft  himfelfin  the  hands  of  the  Barbarian  king,  and 
accordingly  fet  out  for  his  court.  Being  arrived,  Bocchus, 
who,  like  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  did  not  pride  himfelf  in 
fincerity,  and  was  for  ever  projecting  new  defigns,  debated 
within  himfelf,  whether  it  would  not  be  his  intereft  to  deliver 
up  Sylla  to  Jugurtha.  He  was  a  long  time  fluctuating  with 
uncertainty,  and  between  a  contrariety  of  fentiments  :  and  the 
fudden  changes  which  difplayed  themfelves  in  his  countenance, 
in  his  air,  and  his  whole  perfon,  fhowed  evidently  how  ftrongly 
his  mind  was  affeCted.  At  length,  returning  to  his  firfl  defign, 
he  made  his  terms  with  Sylla,  and  delivered  up  Jugurtha  into 
his  hands,  who  was  fent  immediately  to  Marius. 

f  Sylla,  fays  Plutarch  J,  aCted,  on  this  occafion,  like  a  young 
man,  fired  with  a  ftrong  thirft  of  glory,  the  fweets  of  which  he 
had  juft  begun  to  tafle.  Inftead  of  aferibing  to  the  general 
under  whom  he  fought  all  the  honour  of  this  event,  as  his  duty 
required,  and  which  ought  to  be  an  inviolable  maxim,  he  re- 
ferved  the  greateft  part  of  it  to  himfelf,  and  had  a  ring  made, 
which  he  always  wore,  wherein  he  was  reprefented  receiving 
Jugurtha  from  the  hands  of  Bocchus  ;  and  this  ring  he  ufed 
ever  after  as  his  fignet.  But  Marius  was  fo  highly  exafperated 
at  this  kind  of  intuit,  that  he  could  never  forgive  him  ;  a  cir- 

*  Now  comprehending  Fez,  Morocco,  &c. 

f  Plut.  in  vit.  Marii.  / 

|  OTic  ►s@J  QikoTift®',  ytyevp&'iv&,  oix  rimyxi  fitrgicus '  r» 

Plut.  Prascept.  reip.  gerecd.  p.  S06. 

cumftance 
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cumftance  that  gave  rife  to  the  implacable  hatred  between  thefe 
two  Romans,  which  afterwards  broke  out  with  fo  much  fury, 
and  coll  the  republic  fo  much  blood. 

*  Marius  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  exhibiting  fuch  afpec- 
tacle  to  the  Romans,  as  they  could  fcarce  believe  they  faw, 
when  it  paffed  before  their  eyes  ;  I  mean,  Jugurtha  in  chains  ; 
that  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  during  whofe  life  they  could  not 
flatter  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  put  an  end 
to  this  war,  fo  well  was  his  courage  fudained  by  dratagem  and 
artifice,  and  his  genius  fo  fruitful  in  finding  new  expedients,  - 
even  when  his  affairs  were  moll  defperate.  We  are  told,  that 
Jugurtha  ran  didradled,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  triumph  ; 
that  after  the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  was  thrown  into  pri- 
fon  ;  and  that  the  liftors  were  fo  eager  to  feize  his  robe,  that 
they  rent  it  in  feveral  pieces,  and  tore  away  the  tips  of  his  ears, 
to  get  the  rich  jewels  with  which  they  were  adorned.  In  this- 
condition  he  was  call,  quite  naked,  and  in  the  utmod  terrors, 
into  a  deep  dungeon,  where  he  fpent  fix  days  in  draggling 
with  hunger  and  the  fear  of  death,  retaining  a  llrong  defire  of 
life  to  his  lad  gafp  ;  an  end,  continues  Plutarch,  worthy  of 
his  wicked  deeds  ;  Jugurtha  having  been  always  of  opinion, 
that  the  greated  crimes  might  be  committed  to  fatiate  his- 
ambition,  ingratitude,  perfidy,  black  treachery,,  and  inhuman 
barbarity. 

Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  refledfed  fo  much  honour  on  po¬ 
lite  literature  and  the  fciences,  that  I  could  not,  without  im¬ 
propriety,  omit  him  in  the  hidory  of  the  family  of  Mafimlfa, 
to  whom  his  father,  who  was  alfo  named  Juba,  was  great  grand- 
fon,  and  grandfon  of  Guluffa.  The  elder  Juba  fignalized  hiin- 
felf  in  the  war  between  Catfar  and  Pompey,  by  his  inviolable, 
attachment  to  the  party  of  the  latter  hero.  He  flew  himfelr 
after  the  battle  of  Thapfus,  in  which  his  forces,  and  thofe  of 
Scipio,  were  entirely  defeated.  Juba,  his  fon,  then  a  child,  was 
delivered  up  to  the  conqueror,  and  was  one  of  the  mod  con- 
fpicuous  ornaments  of  Iris  triumph.  It  appears  from  hidory, 
that  a  noble  education  was  bellowed  upon  Juba  in  Rome, 
where  he  imbibed  fuch  a  variety  of  knowledge,  as  afterwards 
equalled  him  to  the  mod  learned  Grecians.  He  did  not  leave 
that  city  till  he  went  to  take  poffeilion  of  his  father’s  domi¬ 
nions  f  :  Augudus  redored  them  to  him,  when,  by  the  death 
of  Mark  Antony,  the  provinces  of  the  empire  were  abiolutely 
at  his  difpofal.  Juba,  by  the  lenity  of  his  government,  gained 

*  A.  M.  3901.  A.  Rom.  645.  Ant.  J.  C.  103.  PluUin  vit.  Marii. 

+  A.  M.  3974.  A.  Rom.  719.  Ant.  J.  C.  30. 
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the  hearts  of  all  his  fubjedts  ;  who,  out  of  a  grateful  fenfe  of- 
the  felicity  they  bad  enjoyed  during  bis  reign,  ranked  him  in 
the  number  of  their  gods.  Paufanias  fpeaks  of  a  ftatue  which 
the  Athenians  ere&ed  in  his  honour.  It  was  indeed  juft,  that 
a  city,  which  had  been  canfecrated  in  all  ages  to  the  Mufes, 
fhould  give  public  teftimonies  of  its  efteem  for  a  king,  who 
made  fo  bright  a  figure  among  the  learned.  *  Suidas  afcribes 
feveral  works  to  this  prince,  of  which  only  the  fragments  are 
now  extant.  He  had  written  the  hiftory  of  Arabia  ;  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  Affyria,  and  thofe  of  the  Romans  ;  the  hiftory  of 
theatres,  of  painting,  and  painters  ;  of  the  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  different  animals,  and  of  grammar,  ijc.  a  catalogue  of 
all  which  is  given  in  AbbeSevin’s  fhort  differtation  on  the  life 
and  works  of  the  younger  Juba  f,  whence  I  have  extracted 
thefe  few  particulars. 

*  In  voce  ’! oSas.  f  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca¬ 

demy  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  p.  457. 
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